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PREFACE. 


Mijnr  years  ago,  when  I  first  began  to  read  history,  I  was  sur- 
prised as  well  as  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  find  in  oar  £!n- 
gUsh  literature  a  good  general  history  of  France.  As  I  did  not 
then  understand  the  French  language,  my  curiosity  was  forced  to 
satisfy  itself  with  imperfect  compilations  and  abridgments.^ 

This  deficiency  seemed  the  more  remarkable  to  me,  as  I  discern- 
ed at  a  glance  that  no  nation  in  Europe  had  been  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  whole  course  of  European  civilization  than  the 
Gallic  nation.  Descended  from  a  peculiar  and  lively  race,  which 
was  among  the  first  of  the  western  races  to  submit  to  the  Roman 
yoke  and  to  appropriate  the  Romxm  culture,  it  had  ever  taken  a 
leading  and  active  part  in  the  great  movements  which  shaped  and 
controlled  the  destiny  of  historic  mankind.  It  was  on  the  soil  of 
Gaul,  as  a  kind  of  middle  or  debatable  ground,  that  the  most  stu- 
pendous struggles  took  place  between  Romanic  and  Germanic  in- 
fluences ;  there  that  the  only  durable  barbaric  monarchy  was  estab- 
lished after  the  great  invasions ;  there  that  feudalism  flourished  in 
its  most  splendid  as  well  as  wretched  forms ;  and  there  that  roy- 
alty, aristocracy,  and  democracy,  wrestling  with  each  other  for 
centuries,  alternately  achieved  the  most  brilliant  successes  and  ex- 
perience<l  the  most  disastrous  defeats.  Something  in  the  inmost 
peculiarities  of  the  Gallic  or  French  nature,  at  once  so  ardent  and 
so  im[)ressible,  so  avid  of  glory  and  so  reckless  of  results,  so  incon- 
stant and  yet  so  intelligent,  and  so  brave  withal,  has  induced  it  to 
take  part  in  whatever  was  going  forward  in  the  world,  and  to  ao- 

*  I  hiivc  nincc  mmmi  a  work  on  the  sulject,  in  eight  rolumcn,  by  I)r.  Alexander 

lUnkin  (ni»torT  of  Franco,  London,  1801),  which  apficuint  to  h«Te  been  eoin- 

poAcd  from  original  lourro,  aArr  the  mcth^Kl  of  Ilenrr'n  Ilifitory  of  England. 

If  u  elahoniU",  and  in  acme  n'^ficrta  entertaining,  bat,  both  in  the  plan  and  the 

manner  of  the  ejLOCotion,  defoctire. 
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cept,  to  test,  and  to  abandon  by  turns  every  system  of  political  and 
social  life  that  has  arisen  in  the  thought  of  man.  Original  and  im- 
itative in  a  high  degree,  France  has  received  life  from  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  imparted  life  to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  almost  equal 
measures.  While  she  has  drawn,  as  Ranke  observes,^  her  literar 
ture  and  arts  from  Italy,  her  politics  sometimes  from  Spain  and 
sometimes  from  England,  and  her  religion  sometimes  from  Ger- 
many and  sometimes  from  Rome,  she  has  yet  sent  forth  powerful 
impulses  of  her  own  to  all  these  nations ;  her  arts  have  conquered 
no  less  widely  than  her  arms ;  and  as  her  language  is  the  language 
of  every  court,  and  her  fashions  the  fashions  of  every  domestic 
circle,  so  her  ideas  are  the  inspirations  of  European  science,  and 
her  impulses  the  springs  of  European  politics.  The  movements  of 
thought  in  France  have  conmionly  spread  over  all  the  Continent, 
and  the  leading  epochs  of  her  local  history  are  also  the  leading 
epochs  in  the  general  history  of  the  world.  At  no  period  in  her 
existence,  indeed,  has  the  restless  and  impressible  genius  of  her 
people  consented  to  play  a  secondary  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
human  progress. 

That  such  a  nation  should  have  failed  to  find  a  competent  En- 
glish historian  is  strange,  and  the  fact,  I  presume,  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  insular  prejudices  of  English  authors,  among  whom  we 
naturally  seek  for  one  (for  they  have  written  of  particular  periods 
in  the  French  annals  both  learnedly  and  well),  but  to  the  probable 
familiarity  of  the  English  readbg  public  with  the  French  histo- 
rians themselves,  whose  labors,  to  those  that  can  read  them,  ren- 
der any  other  attempts  not  only  unnecessary,  but  presumptuous. 
But,  if  this  may  have  been  the  case  in  England,  it  is  certain  that 
in  this  country,  where  we  have  no  such  general  acquaintance  with 
French  literature,  we  need  a  history  of  France  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Now,  as  my  studies  had  gradually  led  me  over  the  whole 
field  of  French  hbtory,  I  came  to  conceive  that  I  might  perhaps 
turn  the  materials  and  the  knowledge  I  had  collected  to  some  ac- 
count in  supplying  this  need.  I  will  frankly  confess,  however,  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  project  frightened  me  for  a  long  time  from 
^  Pre&oe  to  his  Histoiy  of  Fkmnce  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centorief. 
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ondertakiDg  it ;  and,  even  afler  I  had  bcgtin  the  execution  of  it, 
the  studies  requisite  to  render  it  worthy  of  modem  schokrship 
seemed  so  numerous  and  so  difficult,  and  my  own  information  and 
ability  so  inadequate,  that  more  than  once  I  was  induced  to  aban- 
don it  in  utter  despair.  Yet  my  interest  in  the  matter  remained, 
and  I  persuaded  myself  to  go  forward  for  my  own  instruction  and 
amusement,  if  not  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  appearance  before  the 
public.  In  this  way  this  first  volume  has  grown  up,  with  ample 
collections  of  notes  and  materials  for  other  similar  volumes. 

My  plan  at  present  contemplates  a  narrative  of  the  principal 
events  in  French  history,  from  the  earliest  recorded  times  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  revolution  of  1789;  but  I  shall  treat  the 
subject  by  periods,  so  that  each  volume  which  I  may  be  permitted 
to  publish  shall  be  complete  in  itself  The  periods  I  hope  to  de- 
scribe are  Ancient  Gaul,  terminating  with  the  era  of  Charlemagne; 
Feudal  France,  closing  with  St.  Louis ;  France  during  the  national, 
civil,  and  religious  wars ;  France  under  the  great  ministries  (Sully, 
Mazarin,  liichclieu)  ;  the  Heign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  No  literature  in  the  world  is  richer  in  historical  monu- 
ments than  the  literature  of  France,  and  these  have  been  made  so 
accessible  by  the  collections  of  the  Benedictines,  of  the  various 
literary  and  antiquarian  societies,  and  by  those  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  government,  that  I  can  not  fail  for  the 
want  of  resources. 

In  respect  to  this  first  volume,  which  embraces  a  stretch  of  many 
centuries,  and  refers  almost  exclusively  to  the  origins  of  the  nation, 
it  must  be  said  that  it  contains  more  of  dissertation  than  I  ho])0 
will  be  found  necessary  in  the  later  volumes.  A  consecutive  nar- 
rative of  early  and  obscure  eras  which  shall  be  rich  in  character 
and  local  coloring  U  quite  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  im- 
portant to  describe  them  as  fully  as  we  are  able  to  do,  in  order  to 
convey  to  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  sources  of  the  national 
life,  of  the  fundamental  races  and  institutions,  and  of  the  eventa 
by  which  <iinvtion  was  given  to  the  national  development.  Of 
course,  in  a  labor  so  extended  in  its  scope  as  this  is,  and  relating 
to  so  many  recondite  questionSi  and  to  conditions  of  society  so  dif- 
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ferent  from  any  that  we  know,  I  have  fallen  into  many  errors, 
gome  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  the  task,  and  others  the  reSlilt  of 
my  own  impatience  or  ignorance.  The  learned  Dr.  Lingard,  who 
spent  his  life  in  historical  studies,  remarks  with  great  truth  in  his 
Preface  to  the  History  of  England,  that  "Those  only  who  are  ac- 
customed to  historical  composition  can  be  fully  aware  how  difficult 
it  is  in  works  of  multi£mous  research  to  guard  at  all  times  against 
mistakes.  In  defiance  of  the  most  vigilant  eye,  a  wrong  name,  a 
false  date,  will  often  slip  unobserved  from  the  pen ;  sometimes  a 
valuably  authority  or  an  important  circumstance  will  be  overlook- 
ed or  forgotten ;  and  the  writer,  as  he  is  always  exposed  to  the 
danger,  will  occasionally  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  secret 
prejudices  or  the  unfair  statements  of  the  authors  whom  it  is  his 
duty  to  consult."  In  reading  my  proofs,  I  have  been  often  con- 
vinced that  if  a  veteran  needs  to  use  such  language  in  his  preface, 
a  mere  tyro  like  myself  ought  to  repeat  it  as  a  foot-note  to  almost 
every  chapter. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  taken  such  psdns  as  I  could ;  I  have  labored 
long  and  conscientiously  on  what  I  had  to  do ;  I  have  neglected  no 
source  of  information  within  my  knowledge  or  reach ;  and,  though 
the  great  collection  of  Bouquet  and  others  {Eerum  GaUicarum  et 
IVandcarum  Scriptores^  20  vols.,  folio,  1738)  has  been  my  prin- 
cipal reliance,  the  works  of  the  more  modem  writers,  of  Dubos, 
Montesquieu,  Sismondi,  Do  Petigny,  Fauriel,  Guizot,  Raynouard, 
the  Thierrys,  Michelet,  Martin,  etc.,liave  been  always  open  before 
me.  I  have  availed  myself  freely  of  their  references  and  sugges- 
tions. Fortunately,  the  reproach  addressed  to  America  by  the 
late  Justice  Story,  I  believe,  that  it  contained  no  library  in  which 
a  student  might  verify  the  notes  of  Gibbon,  is  no  longer  deserved. 
There  are  now  many  libraries  here,  both  public  and  private,  in 
which  this  could  be  done,  and,  chief  among  them,  the  Astor  Li- 
brary of  New  York,  to  which  the  scholarship  of  our  country  owes 
a  debt  of  endless  gratitude. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Axcmrr  Qaitl — its  Inuabitaicts  and  Races — theis  ORioct,  akd  earliest    ff 

ArFBARAJfCES   IN   IIlitTORT. 

The  country  at  the  western  extremity  of  Europe  which  is 
now  named  France  was  originally  named,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  its  principal  race,  Oael-tachd^  or  the  land  of 
the  Gaels,'  from  which  term  the  Greeks  probably  derived  their 
Oalatia  and  Kdtika^  and  the  Romans  their  Gallia.^  It  was  de- 
fined by  a  remarkable  series  of  natural  boundaries — by  two 
large  oceans,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic ;  by  two  lofty 
chains  of  mountains,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees ;  and  by  the 
most  beautiful  river  of  Europe,  the  Rhine.' 

Being  in  length  and  breadth  nearly  equal,  i.  e.,  about  six 
hundred  and  fifty  English  miles  in  one  direction,  and  five  hund- 
red and  seventy  in  the  other,  it  comprised  an  extent  of  territory 
larger  by  one  fourth  than  that  of  modem  France.* 


*  GaeUtacAJ,  or  CnidJittti'tarhil,  U 
•till  A  iiAinc  for  the  IlifirhUnilji  of  Scou 
Ub(L  (AiTDftronK**  Garlic  Diet,  aihk! 
Thierry  HUtoire  dct  Gauluis,  t.  i.,  c.  1 ; 
od.  PatU,  1828.) 

'  For  the  ranltitndinotis  learning  that 
hat  hem  expended  upon  the  orifpn  and 
meaning  of  the  namen  of  ancient  Gaul, 
pee  PicoC  <IIi«t.  dc«  Gauloift,  t.  i.,  r.  1. 
Genera,  18<>4).  It  in  qnite  obnoos  to 
roe  that  KiAn^if  (Keltika),  GaUtia, 
Gallia^  and  Gall-tarlw/  are  onlr  differ* 
dU  forms  uf  the  Mune  dentgnation. 

'  In  the  KTmric,  liheam  mean*  a 
•Cream.  M(»oc  (Celtisrhe  Foraehunfsrn, 
p.  81.  Freiburg  im  lireisgau,  18^7). 
Latham  (Germania,  p.  14.  Ixjnd., 
1S51)  co^jecturea  that  Rhine,  Khone, 


and  Eridannt  (the  Po  of  Italv)  hare  all 
the  lame  root,  and  that  this  was  Kelt- 
ic. 

*  From  the  old  geogmphicnl  Gaul  wc 
must  deduct  a  part  of  Sardinia,  f«>mier- 
Iv  the  Duehr  of  SaT«n%  the  Canton*  of 
Switterland,  tlie  Rheni«h  (>rorinre  we»t 
of  the  Rhine,  the  whole  of  nolgium,  and 
part  of  Holland,  in  order  to  form  France. 
For  a  while,  under  the  Empire  of  Na- 
|toleon,  the  French  reci.vered  the  an- 
cient limits  of  their  father*,  with  Mtme- 
thing  bevond,  but  titer  luive  never  »nr- 
ceedcd,  much  as  ther  ream  fir  it  and 
talk  about  it,  in  making  the  Rhine  a 
l^rmancnt  titmndarr.  (Si^mondi.  Hi.«t. 
dea  Fnin^ain,  t.  i.,  c.  *<!,  p.  4a,  ed. 
BruxeUca,  1849.) 


10  ANCIENT  GAUL.  [Book  I. 

Of  the  descriptive  geography  of  this  territory  little  was  known 
iti  geofraphj.  to  the  aucients,  whose  random  notices  inform  us  that, 
for  the  most  part,  it  was  covered  by  forests  and  marshes.  The 
sea-coasts  north  and  west  were  the  least  inviting  parts.*  In  the 
peninsula  which  is  now  Brittany,  the  rough  and  frowning  cli£& 
lent  a  gloomy  grandeur  to  the  scenery,  but  as  these  fell  away 
at  once  into  ranges  of  low  sand-hills  on  one  side,  and  into  vast 
heaths  and  fens  on  the  other,  the  aspect  of  the  country  became 
flat  and  monotonous.  It  was  more  picturesque  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores,  which  were,  however,  exposed  to  fearful  and  des- 
V  olating  winds ;  in  the  spring  to  the  circius,^  whose  abrupt  and 
choleric  gusts  shook  down  houses,  and  in  the  summer  to  the 
sultry  autaUj  laden  with  the  miasms  of  Africa.^ 

But  the  beauties  of  the  interior,  described  as  presenting  the 
happiest  intermixture  of  high  and  low  land,  compensated  for 
the  defects  that  might  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Alps  on  the 
east  and  the  Pyrenees  at  the  south,  sending  forth  the  great  sec- 
ondary spurs  of  Jura  and  the  Vosges,  of  the  Cevennes  and  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  formed  a  series  of  magnificent  valleys, 
through  which  many  noble  streams  ran,  with  various  beauty  and 
in  opposite  courses,  to  the  seas.  The  swift  Rhone,  gathered  from 
the  meltings  of  the  Alps,  and  passing  hurriedly  through  Lake 
Leman,  shot  southward  to  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Garonne,  aft- 
er breaking  away  from  the  un wooded  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  was 
gradually  swollen  and  propelled  by  the  tributary  waters  of  the 
Tarn,  the  Lot,  and  the  Dordogne,  till  it  broadened  at  last  into 
a  great  arm  of  the  Atlantic ;  farther  inland,  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine  turned  their  petulant  currents  to  the  same  ocean ; 
while  the  lordly  Rhine,  taking  its  departure  from  nearly  the 
same  mountain  sources  as  the  Rhone,  reversed  its  direction,  and 
roamed  the  wild  borders  of  Germany  in  search  of  a  wintry  out- 
let to  the  northern  gulls. 

'  Comijarc  CsMir,  Strmbo,  Ftolemy,  enu.     See  Arthur  Toang's  Trarek,  r. 

Mela,  Pliny,  passim,  i.,  p.  299.     **  Voila  k  ren/,**  writes  Mi- 

*  Pliny,  1.  ii.,  c.  47,  ct  1.  xvii.,  c.  21 ;  dame  de  Se'vignd,  **  U  tourbiUon,  fouro' 

Aul.  Gell.,  1.  ii.,  c.  22.     Kirk^  in  the  yan^    Us  diahUs  dechainA,  qui  veulent 

Amorican,  means  impetnons  or  stormy,  emjtorttr  rotre  chateau ;  qmei  ebranlemtnt 

(Adelung,   Mithridatw,  t.   ii.,  p.  53.)  unirersel!^ 

In  Gaelic,  CMir^rach  ijt  striking  or  dc>         '  Michelet  (Ilist.  de  France,  t.  ii.,  L 

■tmrtive.     (Arms.  Gael.  Diet.)     The  3,  p.  551,  note,  cd.  Paris,  1855). 
kirk  was  the  Vent  de  Bize  of  the  mod- 
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Ab  the  hill  ranges  of  Gaul  were  not,  for  the  most  part,  impaas- 
able,  so  the  extensive  valleys  between  them  afiforded  an  easy 
passage  from  one  extremity  of  the  coimtry  to  the  other ;  and  it 
was  natural  that  an  old  Greek  ge<^rapher,  contemplating  this 
advantageous  configuration,  should  see  in  it  the  hand  of  an  in- 
telligent Providenoe  preparing  the  residence  of  a  great  people.^ 
But  while  it  was  thus  well  organized  within  and  well  defended 
externally,  it  was  not  wholly  secured  by  the  mountain  and 
river  barriers  of  its  eastern  lines  from  the  two  mighty  and  op- 
posing forces  of  the  ancient  world,  Italy  and  Germany.  Its  tof>- 
ographical  relations  in  these  respects  may  be  regarded  as  pledg- 
ing it  beforehand  to  centuries  of  terrible  and  desperate  struggle. 
They  indicated  it  as  the  probable  field  of  battle  for  the  robust 
civilization  of  the  south  and  the  robuster  barbarism  of  the  north; 
but,  in  exposing  it  to  this  source  of  sufiering,  they  also  offered  its 
people,  as  a  compensation,  the  means  of  reacting  upon  Europe, 
and  of  assuming,  if  they  pleased,  a  leadership  among  the  nations.' 

The  physical  characteristics  of  Gaul  were  more  austere  and 
citeair,  etc  ftavogc  than  those  of  modem  Franco  arc  now.  Cov- 
ered more  extensively  by  forests  and  morasses,  the  winters  were 
severer  and  the  winds  ruder.'  Animals  which  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  colder  regions,  such  as  the  elk,  the  bison,  the  aurochs, 
and  the  urns,  were  not  uncommon,  and  the  lai^gest  streams  were 
frequently  frozen  to  a  solidity  which  allowed  of  the  passage  of 
armies  over  them.*    In  the  north  the  marshes  and  the  over- 

*  Rtrmbo,  ].  IT.,  c.  1,  f  14.  '^Tbe  aathorities  in  Thierry  (Ilift.  des  Gan- 
perfect  coirmpoDdence  mainUiBcd  loU,  I.  ir.,  c.  I,  ed.  IS58).  Sidaoini, 
throaghout/*  be  iar»,  **  enabling  the  in  the  Ihrnenyric  of  Mj^forUn,  tpeaks  of 
inhabitanu  to  commnnirste  and  to  far-  breaking  the  surface  of  the  Loire  with 
niah  earh  other  the  nereatariea  of  life,  the  axe : 

b  not  the  work  of  chance,  but  of  aome  ^^UgwIm^iM  btomal 

disfMiing  mind/'  Exdman  ptr  frtvumliUili.- 

*  It  !•  ntA  mere  natioiul  ranitr  in  According  to  Arago,  howerer,  the  c\U 
the  French,  I  think,  which  leada  them  mate  of  France  haa  not  changed  lince  a 
fo  ccmtidcr  their  country  as  the  focos  of  centary  before  the  Cliristian  era  (Mrs. 
Knrope.  Iliftcirr  will  quite  justify  er-  Somerrille,  Phjt.  Geog.,  p.  278;  cd. 
try  thing  that  in'rUimed  br  GuiaoC  on  I*hil.  1853).  M.  Dnrrmu  de  hi  Malle, 
this  head.  (Iliit.  de  hi  (^iriliiiation,  by  coropating  the  periods  of  the  rint- 
L  i.,  Icr.  I.     I'ahs,  18.V>.)  ages  and  harrests,  came  to  the  coocin- 

*  Diud.  Sic,  1.  T.,  c.  l*r>.  Strabo  sion  that  the  climate  of  Italy  is  the  same 
fpeaksof  the  north  of  Spain  as  extmnc-  now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Cato  tha 
lycoMJ.  iii.,c.  1.  fComp.  r«.J.  t.,  ('cnwor,  147  B.C.  (I)e  hi  Malle, 
c  10 ;  Vami,  de  lie  Kostira,  1.  i.,  c.  7.)  fai  CUmalologie.     Paris,  18M.) 

*  8oUa.  Polyhist.,  c.  32,  and  other 
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flowing  of  the  rivers  diffused  a  perpetual  humidity.*  The  im- 
measurable woods  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  and  pine,  with  which 
gloomy  yews  and  boxes  were  often  mingled,  kept  the  genial 
sun  fix)m  the  earth.*  But  toward  the  south,  in  the  rich  valleys 
of  the  Rhone  and  on  the  fertile  plateaus  of  the  Narbonnese,  the 
asperities  of  the  soil  and  of  the  seasons  relaxed.  The  climate 
there  softened  into  that  of  Italy,  and  even  the  fruits  of  the  East 
ripened.'  The  earth  in  the  spring  put  on  a  tropical-luxuriance ; 
wild  vines  climbed  the  trees ;  the  fig,  the  olive,  and  the  pome- 
granate, dropped  perchance  by  wanderers  from  the  East,  flour- 
ished in  the  open  fields ;  and  millet,  com,  barley,  and  wheat,  if 
not  of  indigenous  growth,  were  easily  cultivated.*  It  may  be 
added  that  the  sands  washed  from  the  Pyrenees  sparkled  with 
the  precious  metals  ;^  that  from  the  earliest  ages  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  supplied  a  fine  carbimcle,  or  garnet,  to  Ori- 
ental commerce ;  and  that  a  beautiful  coral  rewarded  the  labors 
of  the  brave  fishermen  of  the  Stcechades.® 

This  varied  region  was  occupied  by  a  multitude  of  people— 
rmm  of  people,  estimated,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  at  fix)m 
eight  to  ten  miUionsr-who,  from  immemorial  time,  were  known 
to  the  literate  nations  of  antiquity  by  the  common  name  of 
Kelts,  or  Gaels.^  But  littie  more  than  the  name  was  known  of 
them  for  a  long  time;  for  the  ethnographic  science  of  the  older 


I  Diod.  Sic.  (1*  iif  P*  303) ;  Aristot., 
Genera  Animal.  (1.  ii.,  c.  25). 

•  Plin.  (1.  xvi.,  cc.  8,  10,  17,  18); 
Os.,  Bell.  Gall.  (1.  vi.,  c.  16). 

»  Strab.  (1.  vi.,  c.  1,  §  2);  Cms.  (L 
i.,  c.  14). 

♦  Strab.  (1.  IT.,  c.  1,  §  5). 

•  Ibid.  (I.  iv.,  c.  2,  S  1). 

*  Theoi^nut.  (Lapid.,  pp.  393-396). 

*  Amed^  Thierry  (Hist,  des  GauU 
ois,  Introdact.,  p.  29)  contends  that 
Kelt  was  the  name  of  a  single  tribe  of 
foresters  in  the  south  of  Gaol  (derired 
from  the  Gaelic  Coille,  or  Ooillte^  a  for* 
est),  bat  that  the  Greeks  ignorantly  ex- 
tended it  to  the  whole  race  properly 
called  Gaels.  He  cites  in  proof  Strabo, 
1.  iv.,  c.  1,  §  14,  Polybius,  1.  iii.,  p. 
195,  Aristot.,  Genera  Animal.,  1.  ii., 
c.  8,  and  Dionys.  I'erieget.,  v.  280. 
De  Ciufon  argues  to  the  same  effect 


(Hist,  des  Penp.  Breton.,  1.  i.,  Intro- 
duct.,  1),  bat  as  I  regard  these  terms 
as  only  different  pronunciations  of  the 
same  word,  I  do  not  think  the  question 
important.  (See,  however,  as  to  tlM 
priority  of  the  term  Kelt,  Pausaniaa,  1. 
i.,  c.  3;  Appian,  in  Pnmfat. ;  and  C^ 
Bar,  Bell.  Gall.,  1.  i.,  c.  1.)  I  shall 
use  the  words  Kelt  and  Keltic,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  practice  of  the  mod- 
em ethnologists,  as  the  generic  designa- 
tion of  all  the  races  to  which  it  may  be 
applied,  as,  for  example,  the  Breton, 
Belgian,  Welsh,  Hibernian,  etc. ;  and 
the  terms  Gallic,  Gall,  and  Gael,  in  a 
more  restricted  and  specific  sense,  as 
applying  chiefly  to  the  central  infaabi- 
tanU  of  Gaul.  The  word  Gauls  is  the 
popular- name  for  the  Keltic  inhabitants 
of  Gaul. 
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classics  was  confused,  and  that  confusion,  I  may  add,  has  been 
singularly  perplexed  by  the  loose  and  reckless  speculations  of 
their  modem  commentators.'  The  earlier  Greeks,  dividing  the 
world  into  four  parts — Asia  east,  Libya  south,  Scythia  north, 
and  Keltica  west — were  apt  to  class  all  the  dwellers  in  those 
r^ons  respectively  under  a  single  term.'  Even  after  a  more 
enlarged  intercourse  among  the  nations  had  been  opened  by  the 
Phcenician  and  Carthaginian  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean, 
after  Alexander,  "  the  greatest  practical  geographer  of  antiq- 
uity,"'had  explored  the  East,  ai;id  those  "terrible  pioneers  of 
knowledge,"  the  Romans,  had  made  their  first  inroads  into  Italy 
and  Spain,  the  most  accomplished  authors  fall  into  the  grossest 
errors.*  In  respect  to  Gaul,  indeed,  though  the  Gauls  had  been 
for  two  centuries  at  least  in  contact  with  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  they  were  quite  ignorant,  nor  was  it  until  about  fifty 
years  before  Christ  that  the  obscurity  was  illumined. 

At  that  time,  Julius  Caosar,  whose  peculiar  fortune  it  was  to 
reveal  to  mankind  by  his  conquests  the  ancestors  of  the  three 
greatest  modem  nations,  France,  Germany,  and  Britain,  pene- 
trated Gaul  with  his  eves  as  well  as  with  his  sword.  The  most 
competent  observer  of  his  age,  both  by  native  endowment  and 
the  accidents  of  his  career,  he  still  remains  our  best  though  not 
exclusive  authority. 

^  <*  No  firolNanlitT  U  too  faint/*  lajB  IberU,  and   Plato   (De   Legg.,  1.  i.) 

Hh*  G.  (\  I^wU  (Cmlihilitj  of  Early  »c|Hinit«i  the  Keltx  from  the  ScythUiu, 

Rom.  HiM.,  r.  i.,  p.  270),  **iio  con-  Thractonii,  and  Ibcriani.     But  Arbto- 

jectare  b  too  hold,  no  etrmology  U  ttw  tic  was  the  finit  to  mark  charactcriatic 

nnccrtoin  to  rcKiftt  the  crcdulitr  of  an  diatinctiont    between    the    Kclta,    the 

antif{iianan   in   foairh  of  evidence  to  Scrthianx,  the  Iberianii,  the   Brctona, 

aa|iport    an    ethnoki(n<^l    hypotheaia.  the  Kpirocea,  the  Italians,  and  the  Li- 

Ooda  become  men,  kings  become  na-  gnriana.      (Comp.    Hiat.   Animal.,   1. 

tiona,  one  notion  brconir«  another  no-  Tiii.,  c.  28;   I)o  Generat.  Animal.,  1. 

tton,  opfKMiitca  are  interchanged  at  the  ii.,  c.  8;  De  Mnndo,  t.  i.,  p.  HjO,  ed. 

ftroke  of  this  historical  magician,  ccn-  l)ural.)      Polybitia,  who  wrote  about 

tnrica  are  to  him  a«  minuteai;  nur,  in-  B.C.   LVi,  begina  to  con6ne  the  naroa 

deed,  ia  space  itself  of  much  account,  of  Kelt  to  the  inhabitanu  of  Gaul  (l*o- 

when   national  affinitica  are  in  quco-  Irb.,  I.  i.,  et.  ii.). 
tion.'*  *  Malte  Bnin  (Gcog.,  Introd..  Lon- 

*  Up  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  or  don,  1X51).     For  the  influence  of  these 

oboot  B.(*.  .'Kkl,  all  the  inhabiunu  of  on  geographical  knowledge,  see  Hum- 

the  weM  and  northwest  of  Kttn>pe  were  boKlt  (Kosrooa,  toI.  ii..  part  ii.,  §  1-4). 
eolled  Kelts.      Ilemdotns,  howerer  (I.  *  See  Remarks  of  the  Kditor  on  Biab- 

ii..  c.   a:i),  dt«t{ngui«hcs  between   the  op   t'errr's  Preface  (MoUol,  Northon 

Kclu  and  tins  Cynesii,  or  Cjrnetea  of  Antiq.,  ed.  Bohn,  1M7>. 
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Caesar's  first  affirmation  is  that  the  Gauls  were  not  all  of  one 
race.  The  memorable  opening  sentence  of  the  Commentaries, 
which  has  initiated  so  many  youth  into  their  Latin,  says,  "  All 
Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  Belgoe  inhabit  one, 
the  Aquiiani  another,  and  the  Oalli,  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
their  own  tongue,  the  Kelke,  the  third."  Proceeding  then  to 
assign  to  the  Belgse  the  north  of  Gaul,  to  the  Keltae  the  centre, 
and  to  the  Aquitani  the  south  (the  Garonne  being  the  dividing 
line  of  these,  and  the  Seine  and  Mame  of  those),  he  adds  that 
"  they  differed  firom  eacjj  other  in  language,  customs,  and  laws." 
This  was  substantially  correct,  according  to  the  best  conclusions 
of  modem  ethnology;  but  it  was  "not  a  complete  enimieration 
of  the  races  in  Gaul,  nor  was  it  precise  as  to  their  degrees  of 
affinity.  It  overlooked  (purposely,  of  course,  inasmuch  as  they 
dwelt  in  a  part  of  Gaul  which  was  then  a  Boman  province)  cer- 
tain Greeks  in  and  about  Marseilles ;  and  it  failed  to  state  that 
the  diiferences  between  the  Keltce  and  the  Aquiiani  were  fiir 
more  fundamental  than  those  between  the  KeUce  and  the  Belga^ 
the  former  being  distinct  races,  and  the  latter  only  varieties  of 
the  same  racc.^ 

It  would  have  been  more  definite  to  say  that  there  were  three 
principal  races  in  Gaul :  1st,  the  Keltic ;  2d,  the  Iberian ;  8d, 
the  Greek ;  of  which  the  first,  or  the  Keltic,  were  subdivied  into 
the  Gallic,  the  Kymric,  and  the  Belgic  stems ;  and  the  second, 
or  Iberian,  into  the  Aquitanian  and  the  Ligurian  stems.'  I 
shall  briefly  describe  the  position  and  character  of  these  Keltic 
and  Iberian  stocks,  reserving  the  Greeks,  who  are  known  to  have 
been  colonists  merely,  to  be  introduced  hereafter. 
The  OMii,  or  Thc  Gallic  branch  of  the  Keltic  race  possessed  the 
^•"^  middle  of  Gaul ;  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  junc- 

*  8tTubo  (1.  iv.,  c.  i.,  §  1)  is  more  enco  in  their  Rpocch;   neither  in  their 

■cctinte.     **  Gaul  is  divided,"  he  sayn,  polity  and  mode   of  life  exactly  the 

**  into  throe  nations :  the  Aquitani,  the  same." 

Bcl^K,  and  the  Kcltie.     The  Aquitani         '  I  follow  the  divisions  of  Thicny 

tUfftr  compUteitf  from  the  others,  not  (Hist,  dcs  Gaulois,  Introd.,  od.  Paris, 

only  in  their  Uinguagc,  bat  in  their  fig-  1858).     But  another  excellent  scholar, 

are,  in  which  they  more  resemble  thc  I>e  Carson  (Hist.,  dcs  Penp.  Bretons, 

Iberians.     Thc  others  are  Galat<r  (i.  e.,  Introd.,  Paris,  1846),  contends  that  the 

Galls,  or  Gaals),  although  they  do  not  Gaols  and  Kelts,  though  related,  were 

all  speak  the  tame  language  (ned  paulu-  not  thc  same,  while  'tlic  Kymri  and 

Um  variata),  but  make  a  slight  differ-  Gauls  were. 
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lion  of  the  Tarn  and  Garonno  up  the  former  stream  to  the 
Bhone,  thence  along  the  Is^re  to  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  as 
£Eur  as  the  Vosges,  across  to  the  Seine,  as  far  as  Bouen,  and  back 
again  southwesterly  to  the  confluence  of  the  Dordogne  and  the 
Ghironne,  would  perhaps  have  circumscribed  its  possessions.  It 
was  composed  of  about  twenty-two  tribes,  some  of  them  inde* 
pendent,  others  subjects,  or  clients,  but  the  greater  part  grouped 
into  three  great  leagues,  of  which  the  Arvemi,  the  Jiklui,  and 
the  Sequani  were  respectively  the  heads.  The  Arvemians 
were  the  mountaineers  of  the  high  voli^nic  region  now  called 
Auvergne,*  whose  chief  seat,  Gergovia,*  was  a  fSunous  strong- 
hold, and  whoso  adherents  were  the  Helvii,  the  Yelaunes,  the 
Gabales,  the  Rutencs,  and  others,  mostly  borderers  of  the  Ce- 
yennes.  The  territory  of  the  .£duans  lay  between  the  Allier, 
the  middle  Loire,  and  the  Saonc,  having  Bibracte  (Autun)  for 
its  capita],  and  Noviodunum  (Nevers),  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  for  its  second  city  or  town.  Among  its  dependents  or 
allies  were  the  Ambrones,  the  Segusians,  the  Bituriges,  and  the 
laombrcs,  or  Insubrians,  traditionally  connected  with  ancient 
Italy.  The  Sequani  possessed  the  part  of  Gaul  esteemed  most 
beautiful,  between  the  Saone  and  the  Jura ;'  their  capital.  Ye- 
sontio  (Besan9on),  was  grandly  fortified  alike  by  nature  and  the 
resources  of  the  Gallic  military  art;  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  an  industrious  and  commercial,  as  well  as  warlike  people. 
Interested  in  the  free  navigation  of  the  Arar,  or  Saone,  which 
they  held  in  common  with  the  .£duans,  there  was  no  end  to 
the  battles  the  two  nations  waged  with  each  other.  Among 
the  other  important  tribes  of  Gaels  were  the  Helvetii,  between 
Lakes  Leman  and  Constance  ;^  the  Pennine  tribes  of  the  high 
Alps ;  and  the  Allebrogiaus,  dwelling  in  and  about  the  regions 
now  occupied  by  the  cities  of  Geneva  and  Vicnnc,* 

The  Ky  mric  division  of  the  Kelts,  or  the  Armoricans,  as  they 
TW  oaiiMtyiwt  may  be  also  called,*  dwelt  on  the  sea-shore  to  the 

*  Al,  high,  aikI  rerfimi,  coancrjr.  *  Xow  SwitierUnd. 

'  About  A  league  from  tb«  roodern         *  Sat()t,  ot  SapAodiA,  and  a  part  oi 

CleiiDont.  Daaphinr.     For  more  detailed  dorrip- 

*  Currcfponding   to  FranrhisComt^  tiuns  of  all  these  triben,  and  their  lo- 
aad  a  part  of  Alsace.     Bat  their  froo-  caliiiefi,  ice  Thierry,  t.  iL,  1.  4,  c.  I. 
tier  must  have  extended  originallr  to         *  Fmro  ar,  ui't^i  Aod  ivSr, 
the  Heine,  or  the  X«coa»«c  (Siefih.  lijr*  the  LittormU. 
■ant.),  from  which  thej  took,  or  to 
wbkh  thfl7  fav«  their  name. 
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west  of  the  Gaels,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garomie  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  and  principally  in  the  rude  peninsula  of  Brittanj, 
where  they  made  themselves  skillful  and  daring  sailors.  Among 
their  leading  tribes  were  the  Pictones,  the  Lemovikes,  the  San- 
tones,  the  Nannetes,^  the  Gamutes,  whose  capital,  Autricum 
(Chartres),  the  reputed  centre  of  Gaul,  was  the  head-quarters 
of  Druidism,  and  whose  second  city,  Genabum,'  was  a  place  of 
considerable  commerce ;  and  the  Lingons,  Cenomans,  and  Se- 
nones,  whom  we  shall  hereafter  meet  in  Italy.  In  spite  of  a 
supposed  community  of  origin,  the  Kymri  differed  from  the 
Gael  in  many  respects,  both  physical  and  moral.  The  Kymri 
were  smaller,  darker,  and  more  reserved,  not  so  turbulent  and 
enthusiastic  as  the  Gael,  and  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
their  country,  their  customs,  and  their  creeds.^  The  soil  they 
occupied,  with  its  vast  heaths  heaped  by  fragments  of  granitic 
rock,  easily  mistaken  for  the  ruins  of  so  many  buried  cities,^  and 
its  rugged,  melancholy  coasts,  beaten  incessantly  by  tempestu* 
ous  and  moaning  seas,  imparted  some  of  its  own  savage  and  in- 
hospitable traits  to  the  people.  "  Nature  was  fierce,"  says  Mich- 
elet,  "  and  man  was  fierce  :"*  and  down  to  the  latest  times  the 
Armorican  proved  a  hard,  stubborn,  conservative,  superstitious, 
and  almost  untamable  stock. 

The  Belgic  Gauls,  whose  native  name,  Belgiaidd,  is  derived 
Tha  BeisUna.  from  the  Kymric  root  belg^  signifying  warlike,*  dwelt 
between  the  Seine,  the  Vosges,  the  Rhine,  and  the  ocean.  They 
were  extremely  ferocious  and  powerful,  taller  than  the  Gaels, 
less  gregarious,  more  constant,  and  ruder,  having  made  no  ad- 
vances in  civilization  or  intellectual  refinement,  because,  as  Cae- 
sar says  complacentiy,  of  their  distance  from  the  Eoman  prov- 


'  7.  e.,  the  people  of  Pictou,  Limoa- 
sin,  SantoignCf  Nantes. 

*  Called  Aurelian  by  the  Romans, 
and  now  Orleans. 

'  Martin  (Hist,  do  France,  t.  i.,  p. 
21). 

*  See  Mabd  (Essai  sur  TAntiquitd  de 
Morbihan.     Vannes,  182.'>). 

*  Hist.  Franc.,  t.  i.,  1.  3. 

*  Thierry  (Introd.,  t.  i.,  c.  37).  Con- 
sult Prichard  on  the  affinities  of  the 
Belgs  and  Galls  (Phys.  Research . ,  r.  i  i  i . , 
c.  8).     Formerly  (sec  Cluveriu^,  Gvr- 


mania  Antiqoa,  and  Pellontier,  Hist, 
des  Celtcs)  the  Belgs  were  considered 
Germans,  as  Csesar  himself  intimates 
(Bell.  Gall.,  1.  ii.,  c.  4):  **Plerosque 
Belgas  esse  ortns  ab  GermaHis;**  and 
this  riew  has  been  recently  revived  by 
Iloltzmann  (Kelten  nnd  Germanen. 
Stuttgart,  1855),  among  other  vagaries. 
Zeuss  (Die  Deutsche  und  die  Nachbar- 
stammc,  p.  191)  and  Niebuhr  (Lectures, 
V.  iii.,  p.  43)  arc  both  clear  that  the 
Bi-Ikx  were  Kymri.  Doubtless  many 
Gormuns  were  intermixed  with  them. 
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inoe.^  Nearly  all  their  twenty-three  tribes  were  distinguish- 
ed for  martial  excellence — some,  as  the  Leukes,  for  throwing 
the  lance ;  others,  as  the  Suessiones,  for  their  infantry ;  others 
again,  as  the  Treviri,  for  their  cavalry,  while  the  Eburones,  the 
Nervii,  and  the  Menapii  constructed  impregnable  defenses,  con- 
sisting of  young  trees  bent  and  interlaced  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  a  dense  and  thorny  wall.'  Notable  also  among  the  rest 
were  the  Remi,  the  founders  of  the  modem  Rheims,  the  Morini 
on  the  Gallic  Straits,  and  the  Mediomatrici,  who  roamed  the 
forest  of  Ardenn.'  Remotest  of  all,  almost  unknown,  were  the 
Batavi,  a  poor  and  wretched  tribe  which  dwelt  among  the 
dunes  and  sand-banks  heaved  up  by  the  ocean  to  receive  the 
slimy  deposits  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  living  upon  fish, 
snails,  and  birds'  eggs,  and  without  flocks  or  houses.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  after  years,  when  their  blood  came  to 
be  mingled  with  that  of  the  Germans,  they  succeeded  in  chain- 
ing up  the  ocean,  in  fertilteing  the  land,  in  spreading  a  fruitful 
commerce  over  the  globe,  and  in  constructing,  by  means  of  a 
noble  perst'verancc  and  courage,  the  first  Christian  republic  of 
the  worliL* 

The  Acjui tains,  con.«<i.stinj:^  of  about  twenty  tribes  south  and 
Tb«  ibcfiaiuL  west  of  the  Gan>imo,  are  identified  by  modem  science 
with  the  ancient  IWriaiLs,  whoso  principal  residence  was  Ilispa- 
nia,  or  Spain.*    They  were  the  ancestors  of  those  peculiar  people 

'  Bell.  GaH.,  1.  i.,  r.  1.  rUitum  of  Frmnce  and  Spain,  with  other 

*  Ih.,  ii..  17;  Stinh.,  ir.,  3.  Kourccv,  mn\  Iwt,  that  the  ancient  Pieri- 
'  .Ir,  deep,  (imn,  fgfest  —  the  Ar-     an  and  the  exiiting  BaMjae  ton^nies  are 

dmne*.  identical ;   2d,  that  Banqae  name*  of 

*  I  introduce  this  hut  sentence  f»ini-  placi-A  are  distributed  over  the  whole 
ply  that  I  may  hare  the  |ileasnre  of  re-  Spanish  |ieninsula,  showing  that  the  Ilie- 
fiiring  to  Motley's  aide  work  (•*  nic  riann  wen*  i>nce  spread  orer  it;  3d.  that 
Kisc  <if  the  I>ntch  KqiubUe,**  Introd.,  in  certain  pUces  the  names  are  of  Keltic 
Kew  York,  1H50),  which  has  told  the  origin,  so  that  the  Kelts  must  hare  in- 
•lurycif  the  poor  Uauvi  in  such  inspir-  termixcd  with  the  Iberians;  4ih,  that 
ing  words.  the  mixed  races  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  in- 

*  William  von  Humboldt  (Prufung  teriur  and  on  the  northern  coasts ;  5th, 
der  I'ntersuchen  ulier  die  I'rliewohncrs  tluit  tlic  Iberian  Kelts  were  aflined  to 
lltspaniens.  Ikrltn.  IH'JI);  Fauriel  the  Kelts  of  (iaul,  but  the  Ilierian  type 
(Hist,  de  la  Oaule  Mehdi<malc,  t.  ii.,  pn*d«iminAicd ;  6lh,  that  in  Gaul  the 
e.    IM.      Paris,    |m:{4;};    I'rirhard  (lie-  llierians  were  contined  to  Aquitainr  and 

I'hys.  Hist.,  V.  iii.,  c.  3,  §  .'i.     the  c«iasts  <if  the  Mediterranean;  7lh, 


I^xNklon,  IKii*  44).  Tlie  general  n^  that  IlaM|ue  names  occur  in  luly  ;  and 
aalta  arrival  at  by  llumlxildt,  after  a  U-  Mth,  that,  though  the  BaM]uea  differed 
buriotts  cumfaihaan  of  the  local  nomeii-     from  the  Kella,  there  is  no  reason  for 
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still  to  be  found  among  the  gorges  and  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
who  call  themselves  Eusk,  or  Euskuldunac,  but  are  called  by 
others  Basques.^  Differing  from  the  Gauls  in  figure,  in  the  color 
of  the  hair  and  skin,  in  language,  costume,  and  customs,  and  es- 
pecially in  their  military  habits — ^the  one  being  short,  the  other 
tall ;  the  one  dark,  the  other  light ;  the  one  reserved,  the  other 
sociable ;  the  one  dressing  in  black,  the  other  in  plaid ;  the  one 
acting  and  fighting  in  small  squads  or  guerrillas,  and  the  other 
in  large  masses — they  only  resembled  each  other  in  the  struc- 
ture of  their  societies,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  advert.* 

The  Ligurians,  whose  land  lay  between  the  Ehone,  the  Alps, 
the  Is^re,  and  the  sea,  preserved  less  clearly  than  the  Aquitains 
the  Iberian  type,  owing  perhaps  to  their  greater  distance  from 
the  original  cradle,  Spain,  and  to  a  greater  intermixture  of  Kelts 
and  Greeks.  They  were  of  low  form  and  dry,  nervous  com- 
plexion,^ and,  though  sober,  economical,  and  toilsome,  were  re- 
puted to  be  great  thieves  and  liars.*  On  the  coast  they  were 
daring  pirates,  giving  infinite  trouble  to  the  timid  navigators 
of  the  Inner  Sea.  "  An  agile  and  indefatigable  people,"  says 
Florus,  "  more  given  to  rapine  than  war,  and  trusting  in  the 
rapidity  of  their  flight  or  the  remoteness  of  their  hiding-places 
for  escape."*  It  was  also  a  common  saying  that  "  the  feeblest 
Ligurian  could  overcome  the  strongest  Gaul  ;"^  yet  there  were 
Gauls  among  them — the  Folkes  Tectosages  and  the  Arekomikes 
— two  Belgian  tribes  which  had  invaded  and  seized  their  do- 
mains, together  with  the  rich  city  of  Tolosa  (Toulouse).*'  A 
part  of  them,  also  from  the  large  infusion  of  Keltic  blood  among 
them,  were  denominated  by  the  geographers  Celto-Ligurians. 


denying  all  affinity  between  the  two. 
(See  Michclct,  Append.) 

*  The  radical  Ausk  or  Eusk  is  sujy- 
posed  to  he  found  in  a  contracted  form, 
-a»L'f  in  B-ojr^-ue,  in  V-a«c-on,  and  in 
G-nsr-on. 

'  For  the  peculiarities  of  the  Iberians 
sec  Stnibo,  1.  iii.,  c.  4,  §  r>,  and  iv.,  I, 
1;  Florus,  ii.,  17;  Caesar,  iii.,  c.  2; 
Valer.  Maxim.,  i^ni.,  C;  Polyb.,  iii., 
144.  As  to  their  diflcrcnccs  from  the 
Gauls,  Li>T,  xxii.,  4G.  Tlic  sjxK'ies  of 
Tiisftalage  which  prevailed  aniunjj;  the 
Aquitains  under  the  name  of  SSaldunc, 


or  Saldunac,  by  which  a  dependent  do- 
voted  himself  to  his  lord  for  life  and 
death,  though  it  is  supposed  to  be  pecul. 
iar  to  them,  was  found  among  the  Kelts 
and  Germans  also,  as  we  shall  see. 
'  Diod.  Sicul.,  1.  iv.,  c.  20. 

•  Cato  ap.  Senium  ad  uEneid.,  xi. ; 
but  Niebuhr  generously  defends  them 
from  this  (Rom.  Hist.,  v.  i.,  p.  96),  nor 
does  he  admit  their  Iberian  descent. 

•  L.  ii.,  c.  3. 

•  Diod.  Sic,  v.,  20. 

^  Their  position  was  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Langucdoc. 
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Into  the  origin  of  these  several  raees,  or  the  time  and  man- 
origiii  and  ntr-  ucT  of  thcir  arriving  in  Oaul,  it  would  be  interest- 
m  twct».^  ing,  but,  I  think,  almost  fruitless,  to  inquire.  The 
theor}',  accepted  by  many  ethnologists,  which  represents  the 
whole  of  EurojMj  as  having  been  peopled  from  the  East,  first 
by  Finnic,  then  Pelasgic,  then  Keltic,  then  Teutonic,  and  then 
Schlavic  races,  L*^  perhaps,  speculatively  satisfactory,  but  it  can 
not  be  adopted  in  history.*  For,  in  fact,  history  can  not  know 
any  thing  of  the  beginnings  of  nations;*  its  sphere  Ls  exclusive- 
ly that  of  progress  and  development ;  and,  while  it  acknowl- 
edges with  coRlial  sympathy  the  services  of  archceology,  and 
rejoices  particularly  in  those  beautiful  labors  of  the  science  of 
language  which  have  unfolded  the  analogies  of  the  sacnxl  tongues 
of  Upj>or  Asia — the  Sanscrit  and  the  Zend — with  the  Euroj^ean 
dialect.'*,  it  yet  preserves  a  studied  caution  amid  the  half-lights 
and  false  lights  of  all  unrecorded  eras.' 

If  I  may  not  enter  into  the  difficult  questions  which  relate  to 
the  primeval  si»ats  and  migrations  of  the  Gaub,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  part  of  my  subject  to  refer  to  some  of  their  earliest  ap- 
pearances in  g<»nend  history  and  tradition.  I  have  remarked 
that,  in  a  nnnote  antiquity,  they  were  known  to  the  classic  na- 
tions ;  and  it  shouM  now  lym  addcnl  that,  from  a  remote  antiquity, 
they  wen»  actively  engageil  in  influencing  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. A  iKM?uliarly  n^stless,  mobile,  and  eager  race  always, 
its  traces  are  dis<*overablc  every  where — in  Europe,  Asia,  Afri- 
ca, and,  as  some  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  even  in  Australia  and 
America.*     But  iu  principal  home  was  the  west  of  Euroi>e, 

*  Oiinj«rp  I*rirhnnirili'M'an-hw  into  pmrc  thnt  mankind,  rr»tcd,   n(»t   in 

thr  rhy*i(*al  IIi<it.  of  Mnnkind,  vul.  iii.,  ninfflc  pairw,  hut  bv  nation*,  were  »tah> 

p.  23;  al^i  vol.  ir.,  |i.  ('.lO).     Ilunnlton  \\^hv*\  in  <Trtain  kM*al  tfmcM  ccirmqiomi- 

Smith  (Nntiiml  IIt«t.  of  Human  S|ic-  inKt«>thowcif  thc/?titmiaiid7for(i((*hris. 

rink  |ip.  mn;  a-.N).     VaI  Ii(Mon,  l^:ll )  lian  Kxam., p.  1 18. ct  m^.  BcwIoq,  IH.%0. 

«k<ilucf!i  lh<*  Ktni«^atM  nn<l  Lipirinns  S<c  alnt  hi«  |A(ier  in  NoCt  and  Gliddon's 

fmin  ih<»  Finnic  family.  nn«l  fimU  n*-  Ty|<*A « if  Mankind.     Phil.,  1K54). 

luainn  i»f  it  iu  the  Cnpit*  of  FrantT  and  *  Niohuhr  (Kom.  Hint.,  r.  i.,p.  2a,'»). 

in  thr  Uamju*-*  of  Fran****  and  S|«iin.  '  Monr((Vltt«chcF«>r»changm,  Vor- 

IV  iVti^ny  f  Ktnd**^  •nr  riliMnin*,  etc.,  n-tlc,  p.  7)  n^marku  cm  the  ncr«u»ity,  ii>r 

dc  rK}ioipi('  M(>ni%inirii-nnr,  t.  i.,  p.  21,  all  p'nuine  hiMorical  puryioMv,  <if  con- 

ft  MM|.      l*.iri*,  I'^.M;  ar^t-A  iheM?  aU>-  »idorint(  the  nations  a«  inde|irnd«-ntly« 

liicinal  mo^fmcnt*  plauKthh.  and  r«>n-  dcvrUi|ii<dciimmunitin*,  intluenrinKrarh 

mvU  the  hnmtr  and  M^ttert'd  intHriit  of  f4lu'r  in   %ariou«  way«,  hut  luivinj;  no 

the  ancic*nt4  in  an  ingrnitm^  nuinner.  coniKH»u»>ncwt  iif  their  unity  of  oriicin. 

(hi  the  ucher  haod,  AgniMii  wialica  tu  *  Sev  note  in  IlumbuUlt  (Kosiimm,  y. 
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whence  it  spread  early  in  many  directions.  Long  before  any 
recognized  historical  era  the  Kelts  were  distributed  over  Britain 
and  the  northern  islands,  giving  names  to  the  hills,  .the  streams, 
the  towns,  and  the  populations.  When  the  Bomans  landed 
in  those  parts  they  found  the  sea-coasts  peopled  with  Belgian 
and  Kymric  tribes,  who  may  have  been  recent  colonists  from 
the  continent,  although  the  people  of  the  interior,  manifestly 
of  kindred  race,  claimed  an  occupancy  so  ancient  that  they 
called  themselves  the  aborigines.*  By  the  testimony  of  Caesar 
we  know  also  that  there  were  Kelts  in  Germany,  although  we 
do  not  know  whether  they  preceded  the  Germans  in  their  set- 
tlement there,  or  whether  they  were  merely  straggling  colonists 
from  Gaul.^  In  the  same  way,  there  is  evidence,  as  it  has 
been  already  intimated,  that,  anterior  to  all  written  monuments^ 
they  were  mingled,  and,  doubtless,  engaged  in  hostilities,  with 
the  clans  of  the  Iberic  peninsula.  But  whether,  in  their  hostile 
ities  with  the  Iberians,  they  were  the  conquering  or  the  con- 
quered race,  learned  men  are  again  in  doubt* 

The  general  persuasion  of  the  ancient  writers  was  that  the 
TheKeitaiii  Kclts  wcrc  the  iuvadcrs  of  Spain,  and  the  Iberians 
8?**°-  the  aborigines  ;*  but  Niebuhr  and  others  have  recent- 
ly argued  that  the  Iberians,  originally  possessing  the  district  of 
Betica  only,  overpowered  the  Kelts,  who  held  the  other  parts, 
and  expelled  all  but  a  few,  whom  they  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  regions  called  Keltiberian.*  It  is  an  objection  to  this  hy- 
pothesis that  the  Iberians,  a  more  passive  and  less  warlike  race* 
than  their  aggressive  and  ferocious  neighbors  the  Kelts,^  were 
not  likely  to  drive  them  from  a  soil  so  easily  defended  as  that 

ii.,  p.  235),  though  this  refers  to  com-         '  I  ought  to  except,  perhaps,  some 

]MiratiTely  modem  times.  of  the  French  historians  (Michelet  and 

*  Cesar  (Bell.  Gall.,  1.  v.,  cc.  12-14).  Amadee  Thierry  among  the  rest),  who 

Tacitus  (Agric,  c.  11).     Percy  (Prcf-  assign  a  positive  date  to  the  Gallic  con- 

nco  to  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.,  1,  30).  quests  in  Spain,  riz.,  sixteen  centuries 

Comp.  Welsh  Triads  (Triad.  Mp*.  Ar-  before  Christ.    A  Tableau  Chnmologiqne 

chcology  of  Wales,  t.  ii.).  appended  to  Picot  (Histoirc  des  GatU.) 

■  Ciesar,  Bcllo  Gallico,  1.  vi.,  c.  2  says  B.C.  1649  precisely!     I  wonder  it 
Mone  (Celtischc  Forschungcn,  passim)  did  not  give  the  day  of  the  month, 
detects  in  the  local  names,  as  well  as         *  Diod.  Sic,  v.,  33;  Lucan,  it.,  9; 
in  the  terms  which  designate  persons,  Silius  Ital.,  iii.,  140;  Strabo,  iii.,  162. 
classes,  customs,  utensils,  etc.,  of  Ger-         *  Hist,  liome,  t.  ii.,  p.  23o.     Hum- 
many,  many  Keltic  originals.     Several  boldt  was  of  the  same  ojnnion. 
expressions,  quite  unexplainablo  by  any         *  Strabo,  1.  iii.,  c.  4,  §  5. 
Teutonic  dialect,  are  thus  made  clear.  ^  Ibid.,  1.  iv.,  c.  4,  §  2. 
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of  Spain.*  All  that  may  be  safely  asserted  is  that  they  prob- 
ably waged  many  wars  with  each  other  across  the  summits  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  course  of  which  many  Gauls  got  scattered 
through  Spain,  as  many  Iberians  did  through  Aquitaine. 

A  tradition*  connects  these  Spanish  forays  of  the  Kelts  with 
Tbe  Kdte  In  ^^^  cxpulsion  of  au  Ibcriau  tribe  called  Sikans  into 
i«»«7-  Upper  Italy,  which,  opening  a  new  route  for  adventure 

and  battle  to  the  Gauls,  shifted  their  excursive  valor  from  the 
rough  mountain  paths  of  Spain  into  the  more  seductive  plains 
of  the  Po.^  Numerous  hordes  of  them,  under  the  name  of 
Am  rail,*  or  valiant  men,  are  said  to  have  wound  through  the 
difficult  passes  of  the  Alps,  and,  seizing  Sub- Alpine  Italy,  ex- 
tended their  conquests  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.*  In  this 
beautiful  and  fertile  region,  deemed  the  garden  of  the  world,^ 
they  proceeded  to  divide  their  possessions  into  three  great  prov- 
inces, which,  after  the  manner  of  their  race,  they  named  respect- 
ively Is-Oinbria,  or  Ijower  Ombria;  All-Ombria,  or  Upper  Om- 
bria;  and  Val-Ombria,  or  Ombria  of  the  Shore.'  The  first  em- 
bractnl  the  plains  about  the  Eridanus,  or  Po;  the  second  the 
two  da'livitirs  of  the  Apennines  and  the  coasts  of  the  Upper 

•  Tlicrc  i«  fitill  no  little  force  in  the         •  Whence  the  Latin,  Ambro,  Awt^ 

•naloKiml  miM>iiinj(  f»f  Nichuhr,  vix.,  brontM^    Umhri^    and  Greek,  'Afdpv¥f 

that  wf  find  the  Kclt^  |>rinri|Millv,  wlierc  'O/il^oc,  'Ofi(ptgx>^, 
we  dhotiM  mo«t  cx|icct  to  find  a  |nimi-         *  Solinoi  Polrhtiit.,  chap.  8;  iMdor. 

tive  |io}>tiIation,  in  the  mountain  fast-  Orig.,  1.  ix.,  c.  2 ;  Serrinii  in  JEneid., 

ncMcn  and  on  the  extreme  western  f>ro-  xii.,  7^3.     Comp.  Dion.  Hal.,  1.  i.,  c. 

niontiirim,  to  which  thcv  would  betake  19-28. 

thrm««'lve!i  naturally  to  escape  foreign         •  Polrh.,  ii.,  l.';  Tacit.  IlUt.,  I.  il., 

invmlcr^.  c.  17;  Cicero,  Phil.,  iii.,  6. 

'  Thuni'didcA,  1.  Ti.,  c.  2;    K|>honii         ^  In  Gallic,  m}**  Thierrr,  /*  meant 

ap.  StmlMh,  I.  vi.,  c,  2,  §  4  ;  Senrins  ad  lower,  Aff,  u|»per,  and   I'li/,  the  t^hore 

«Kn«*id.,  vii.      Kre  the  note  of  Grate  (Amittrrmg't  Gaelic  Diet.).     This  ac- 

(lli*t.  Grv>cc<\  r.  iii.,  c.  22)  on  tbiii  iiu|>-  count  of  the  Ombrianii  i«  that  of  FrereC, 

|«iird  oriKin  of  the  Sikiin*,  who  after-  nardetti,    and   Thiernr,   who    identify 

wan!  M«ttlc«l  Sirilr.      Sir  G.  C.  I^win  them  with  the  I'ftereM  (ialH  of  Koman 

(('rr«l.  Hum.  Ili'itnrT,  r.  i.,  r.  8)  nhowt  tnulition.    riuveriuji(Iul.  Antiq.,  1.  i.) 

that  the  »ton  is  wholly  c«infit«cd.     Mul-  and  Mairei(Kagton  delli  ItaJi  primativa, 

ler,  bowererCDie  Ktmnkcr.  t.  i..  p.  |0),  i.,  2)  reject  the  interpretation  altogrth- 

ealU  it  '*  a  timi  tnulition  of  antiquity."  er.     Niebuhr  does  not  decide  (Koman 

Thiernr  (II i«»t.  dr^  (Saul.,  t.  i.,  c.  I),  im  lli*t.,  v.  i.,  pp.  7.V8H),  simply  regard- 

the  •trength,  pmliably,  <if  Krcret'*  invxiu  ing  the  Ombrians  a«  a  **most  ancient 

ligations  ((Ku%n<^  OmiphHo*,  t.  ir.,  p.  nation/*     Bat  Sir  G.  V.  l^win  demon- 

9M>).  aMign«  the  rery  date,  vijt.,  B.(\  •trates    that    there    i«    nothing   reallj 

14<M) !  known  of  the  primitire  natkios  vi  llal/ 

»  Strab.,  I.  iv.,  c.  6,  §  3;  Avienua,  (f.  L,  c.  8), 
Orm.  Marat.,  12*J. 
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Sea,  not  yet  named  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  third  the  maritime 
region  between  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber,  which  is  the  actual 
Tuscany.^  Under  the  favorable  influences  of  climate  and  soil 
the  Umbrians  grew  apace,  but  at  the  top  of  their  wealth  and 
power  they  were  scattered  by  the  sombre  and  mysterious  tribes . 
of  the  Rasena,  or  Etruscans. 

Another  ancient  story  brings  Gaul  into  relations  with  the 
The  Phani-  Oriental  civilization  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century 
cuuu  In  Gaui  j^efQ^e  Christ.  At  that  time  there  stood  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  the  Syrian  coast  the  famous  Phoenician  towns  whose 
opulence  and  splendor  the  fervid  imagination  of  Ezekiel  has 
portrayed,^  and  which  contained  more  daring  enterprise  and 
invincible  industry — more  manufacturing  skill  and  commercial 
wealth  than  all  the  rest  of  the  contemporary  world.^  Their 
hardy  navigators,  it  is  said,  had  already  explored  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  coasts  of  Arabia  in  the  days  of  David,  and  planted  col- 
onies in  Africa,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  Spain 
as  early  as  the  Trojan  war.*  Under  the  guidance  of  their  tute- 
lary god  Melkarth  (the  Tyrian  H6rakl&),  the  companion  and 
friend  of  adventurous  colonists,  they  had  penetrated  also  to  the 
gold-mines  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cevennes.*  It  is  of  course 
only  a  mythological  talc  which  tells  us  how  this  intrepid  and 
vagrant  deity  landed  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  and  gave 
battle  to  the  fierce  children  of  Neptune,  Albion  and  Ligor ; 
how  he  built  the  city  of  Nemausus  (Nimes)  as  a  monument  of 
victory ;®  how  he  taught  the  woodland  tribes  to  till  the  land 
and  to  construct  houses ;'  how  he  opened  a  way  for  them  across 
the  Col  di  Tenda  into  Italy ;®  how  he  softened  their  cruel  and 
sanguinary  laws ;  and  how,  when  the  terrible  mountaineer  Tau- 
riskus'  descended  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  he  raised  the 
wall  of  Alesia  for  his  tower  and  defense.^®    It  is  only  a  mytho- 


*  Comp.  Polyb.,  1.  ii.,  c.  18;  Plin., 
1.  iii.,  c.  8,  19. 

*  Kzck.f  cc.  xxvii.,  xxviii. 

'  Grote  (Hist.  Gr.,  r.  iii.,  c.  18). 

*  If  one  may  know  when  that  was ! 
(Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  754  ;  Heercn,  Ideen, 
bandii.,  theil  1,  abtheil.  2.) 

*  AmmianiiB  Marcellinuit,  1.  xv.,  c.  9. 

*  Mela,  I.  ii.,  c.  5,  says  Alebion  and 
Geryon.  For  Ncmauflos,  see  iStcpha- 
nos  of  Byzantiam. 


'  Died.  Sicul.,  1.  iv.,  p.  220. 

•  »*  Which, "  says  Michelet,  **  the  Ro- 
mans  found,  and  converted  into  the 
Via  Domitiana  and  Aurcliana."  Hist. 
France,  t.  i.,  I.  i. 

•  Cato  (in  Pliny,  1.  iii.,  c.  24)  places 
a  confederation  of  Taurisks  in  the  Alps. 

*•  I>iod.  Siculus,  1.  iv.,  c.  19.  See 
Kittcr  (Die  Vorhalle  Europaische  Volk- 
ergeschichten,  p.  378.     Berlin,  1820). 
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logical  tale,  and  yet  beneath  the  legend  the  ingenuity  of  a  pro- 
saic and  rationalizing  erudition  discerns  the  traces  of  deeds  ac- 
tually accomplished  by  the  Phoenician  people.  "  The  voyages 
of  a  god  in  the  language  of  myth,"  says  Ampire,  *'  express  the 
diffusion  of  his  worship."^  Il^raclfis  in  Gaul  meant  the  Phoe- 
nicians spreading  their  commerce  from  Gades  (Cadiz),  where 
they  were  settled,  into  the  countries  beyond  the  Pyrenees,* 
The  traditions  of  the  Gauls  themselves,  moreover,  long  perpet- 
uated the  story  of  beneficent  ameliorations  wrought  among  them 
by  a  divine  race  of  strangers ;  which  are  confirmed,  as  many  ar- 
gue, by  the  traces  of  Semitic  words  to  be  found  in  French,  as 
well  as  by  the  analogies  of  the  Phoenician  and  Druidical  relig- 
ions.^ It  is  certain  that  when  the  Romans  entered  Gaul  they 
found  the  people  possessed  of  some  degree  of  civilization;  they 
were  skillful  miners  and  workers  of  metals,  and  their  dyes  and 
party-colored  clotlL«^,  or  plaids,  soon  acquired  a  high  repute.* 
But  as  tlu»se  were  arts  for  which  the  older  Phoenicians  had  been 
distminiishtMl,  and  as  they  were  practiced  chiefly  in  those  parts 
of  Gaul  when?  the  Phtrnioians  must  have  landed,  the  inference 
iM^  to  tht'ir  orifrin  w«»uM  s<»em  to  be  obvious.  As  the  purposes 
(»f  tilt*  Pli<rnicians,  however,  were  purt»ly  commercial,  they  did 
not  aeijuin^  any  exton»l<'d  or  {permanent  |X)liticiil  dominion; 
whatever  influenees  thev  exerted  in  that  way  were  at  most 
transient  and  inoi<lental :  and  with  the  decay  of  the  mother- 
empire  tin*  prosjuTity  of  the  colonii^  ee:L*<ed. 

The  Uluxlians  are  reported  tohav**  estiiblished  a  colony,  some 
Th..  «:rrrk»  time  in  the  seventh  ei'ntury  B.C.,  at  KhodaniLsia,  near  the 
la  «.aui.  Hlmiie  :*  but  either  their  stav  was  short  or  the  remem- 
bmnct'.s  of  it  were  swallowitl  up  in  tht>se  of  another  Gn»cian 
j»oi>ple  destined  to  alVeet  the  int4»n\st.'<  of  Gaul  far  more  largely 
and  jK*nnanently.  Tlies<»  were  the  Asiatic  Phoka»ans — the  most 
a<lventurous  inarin*Ts  of  their  race — one  of  whose  anneil  jx*n- 
tekonters,  iu  B.C.  r)«M.\«  while  pruscKiuting  what  was  still  a  for- 

•  Anii«in»  CHi^tnirr*  Littrrain*  dc  U         •  Plin.,  II.  xviii.  and  xxxir. 
Frin«v,  nvani  lt»  «lnu«H  iih*  Sic<li»,  t.  i.,  •  Sio.  Ilyi.  and  IMin.,  I.  iii.,  o,  r». 

c.  4,  p.  ^«*..      Pari*.  IKK>>.  •  (imt**  «}•  ll.(\  WW*,  in  ^ul.  iii..  p. 

»  <;niti'  <  lli«.i.  (int-tf,  V.  iii.,  r.  !>*,  V-m),  and  B.C.  .V.I7,  t»n  l«iK<*  4<M»,  «**i|ni- 

|ip.  '27:\  4  :.  int;  for  tli«  Uttrr  Skvmnuii  ('hiu«,  210. 

•  Amiwrf  lli*t.  IJi.,t.  i.,r.  4^;  aUi  I.iw  (I.  v.,  c.  .14)  aUc|rt*)»  th«  Utrr  ckte 
Al'b^  do  Ft>ni«'na  <  Mfinoirm  dr  TAt^ail-  — itu*  4.''»th  ( >!}  m|iUd — the  autboritj'  of 
emie  dc«  loMTij).  ct  Ik'Uca  Lett.,  t.  ^ii.).  U>th  U*ing  Tinueiu. 
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midable  voyage,  to  the  Straits  of  Calpe,^  cast  anchor  upon  the 
Gallic  coast.*  A  multitude  of  romantic  legends  of  course  adorns 
and  embarrasses  the  narrative  of  the  fortunes  of  these  first  Greek 
settlers ;  but  it  is  still  possible  to  gather  from  them,  with  some 
assurance,  that  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  named  either  Protis 
or  Euxenus,  acquired  lands  and  a  wife  from  the  Gallic  tribe  of 
Segobriges,  which  possessed  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ehone,  and  maintained  an  independent  position  there,  in  the 
midst  of  a  powerful  Ligurian  population.^  Profiting  by  the 
native  hospitality,  the  Phokaean,  while  he  dispatched  some  of 
his  companions  to  Pholaea  for  recruits,  proceeded  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  new  colony.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  admire  the 
sagacity  he  evinced  in  the  selection  of  a  site.  It  was  a  natural 
harbor,  dug  into  the  bowels  of  a  rocky  peninsula,  facing  the 
genial  South,  and  adapted  alike  to  commerce  and  to  defense.* 
The  Greek  name  of  Massalia  given  to  this  infant  city,  like  the 
city  itself,  survives  the  mutations  of  twenty-four  hundred  yeais 
in  the  French  Marseille. 

As  the  Greeks  brought  with  them  their  arts,  the  little  colony 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bhone  soon  reflected  all  the  splendors  of 
the  Ionic  cities  of  the  East  ;*  but  it  did  not  escape  the  usual  &te 
of  colonies.  It  was  involved  in  wars  with  the  jealous  and  pred- 
atory Ligurians  of  the  neighborhood,  and  once,  when  on  the 
New  loTMioxu  point  of  being  overwhelmed,  was  saved  by  a  re- 
of  luiy.         markable  event.    This  was  the  arrival  beneath  its 

*  From  Corinth  to  the  Pillars  of  Ilcr.  the  Gauls.  It  seems  he  had  prepared 
cules  was  aboat  100  days'  sail.  Skylax  a  great  feast,  to  celebrate  the  betrothal 
Periplus,  c.  1 10.  of  his  danghtcr,  to  which  the  Pholueans 

'  Herodotus,  1.  i.,  c.  1G3.     Justin,  1.  '  were  invited.     When  the  time  came  for 

xliii.)  c.  3.     Aristotle  ap.  Athenaeum,  1.  the  maiden  to  make  a  choice  among  the 

xiii.,c.  3G.     Plutarch  in  Solon.     There  guests,  as  the  custom  of  the  tribe  or- 

are  the  usual  discrepancies  in  these  tales  daincd,  she  gave  the  cup  (either  of  water 

of  the  foundation,  but  the  leading  facts  or  wine)  to  the  young  leader  of  the 

appear  to  be  pretty  well  established.    Sir  G reeks,  who  was  accepted  as  bridegroom 

G.  C.  Lewis  carries  his  skepticism  in  by  the  father.     Justin  calls  the  daugh- 

regard  to  them  perhaps  too  far;  while,  on  ter  Gyptis;   Aristotle,  Petta;   but,  at 

the  other  hand,  Raoul-Rochette  (Hist,  any  rate,  her  dowry  was  the  whole  Gulf 

des  Etab.  Colonies  Grecques,  vol.  iii.,  of  Lyons  with  the  adjacent  territonr. 

pp.  405-413)  is  inclined  to  accept  tcx>  Protis  was  probably  the  eponym  of  the 

much.  first  colonists — the  Protiadie. 

*  Liry  says  that  the  Greek  had  to  *  Avienus,  v.,  701.     Strab.,  1.  ir.,  c. 
fight  for  a  place ;  but  Aristotle  and  Jus-  1 ,  §  4  ;  Cies.,  liell.  Cir.,  I.  ii.,  c.  I. 

tin  assert  he  was  received  in  the  most         *  Justin,  1.  xliii.,'C.  8. 
friendly  manner  by  Nann,  the  chief  of 
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walls  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  band  from  the  centre  of 
Gaul,  on  a  freebooting  expedition  into  Italy.  According  to 
Livy,'  a  great  potentate  of  the  Bituriges  (Berryans),  either  find- 
ing his  territory  overcrowded  or  fearing  the  factious  spirit  of 
his  people,  had  proposed  a  grand  evacuation  across  the  Alps. 
The  enterprise  was  committed  to  his  two  aspiring  nephews, 
named  Sigovesus  and  Bellovesus;  and  three  hundred  thousand 
men  eagerly  flocked  to  the  standards  of  the  brothers.*  Dividing 
their  forces  into  two  bodies,  and  taking  their  courses,  in  the 
manner  of  the  times,  from  the  flight  of  birds,  Sigovese  led  his 
clans  toward  the  Hercynian  forest  in  Germany  (where  we  will 
leave  them  for  the  present),  while  Bellovesc  went  to  the  .south 
of  Gaul.  Wandering  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  to  find  a  pass, 
the  latter  was  induced  to  help  Massalia  against  the  Ligurians, 
and  then  he  crossed  the  mountain.**,  by  the  vale  of  Aosta,  into 
Italy.^  lie  carried  with  him,  in  addition  to  the  Biturigians, 
Arveniians,  iKduans,  Ambarri,  Camutes,  and  the  Aulcsks,* 
nearly  all  mountaineers,  and  of  the  fiercest  tril)es  of  Gaul. 
Pushing  forward  to  northern  Ktruria,  the  Etruscans  di^«puted 
with  thorn  the  passage  of  the  Ticinuj^  but  were  routed  and 


"  Lit.,  I.  v.,  c.  44. 

•  JtiMin,  I.  xxiv.,  r.  4. 

'  Nichulir(ll«»m.  lIUi.,  v.  ij.,  p.  241). 
Nothing  in  lii'tton-  ha^i  Jircn  more  r*)n- 
trurrrtrtl  than  tlic  timf  in  i»hirh  tlic&e 
(falli«*  in%a*ir»n<  of  Italy  t<M»k  ylAtr. 
The  Mnf;l«*  aath«»riiy  <if  Livy  (v.  'M)  re- 
fi»rt  thinn  t4>  the  mpi  (ff  TanioiniiH 
l*n«ruii,  H.(\  i'A\{\  \>\  conncctinK  thorn 
with  the  inriih'ni  «»f  ilio  n»M-uf  <if  Mo*- 
mIiii.  <  Mlier  wrifrni  AJwiKn  •>nlp«c<{0<'nt 
peri«Ki» — irnnrnilly  two  r«'ntunr»  later — 
or  jti«t  tM-f'in*  the  hiiming  of  Ilomc  hy 
the  Srn<»n«^,  \\.i\  t\*H\.  (Z<»narv*».  vii., 
1?3 ;  A|>|'iiin.  I^rtn.  IIi*t.,  iv.,  cxct'rp. 
'J;  JuMiii,  wiv..  4.)  I)HKli»ru«,  xiv., 
11.1,  fixi-*  thr  tiini'  am  oitral  with  thi* 
•M^  uf  Khr);itini.  tihirh  would  U*  II. (\ 
SHS.  I'lntan-h  i  in  >  it&  ( 'aniill. )  alk'frni 
that  thr  tiatiN  «-ni«-4^1  the  Al|i>«  at  an 
inUctiniti*  timr  U'forc  thr  tukinf;  «»f 
Kume.  PolUiiii*.  ii..  7.  I^,  wiw  that 
it  WM  **M»ni(»  tini4*  utti*r"  miK^ing  titat 
thcr  ttjiik  l^•lnr.  UionCiiji^iu*.  xxxviii., 
40,  dctcriU-v  the  iiauU  oa  frc<|Qrntly 


croMinp  the  Alfw,  in  early  time*,  to 
mvajiCe  Italy.  On  tlic  iitn-ngth  of  thoM 
cf)nHiftin>(authonti<*<i  the  in4Nleni<«  p'tdi- 
y'uhtl.  Muller(l>ie  Ktruskcr,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
147-iri4)  •fnvcN  with  Livy,  and  thinks 
there  in  nothing  im|>mlMhle  in  the  oldcat 
date.  Ametkx'  lliicrry  ( I  Ii!»t.  des  ( Jaul- 
ois  t.  i.,  e.  I)  eoineiden.  Htit  Nic- 
tmhr  (Kom.  Hii«t.,  v.  ii.,  pp.  'JM  'M) 
rfject«  the  date  of  Livy  alttip'thrr,  aa 
do  Arnold  CHint.  Ilonie,  r.  xxiv.)  and 
Mirhi'kt  Clli*t.  de  Fninee,  i.  i..  I.  I). 
The  r«»ntn»vn>y  i«»  clearly  nuniiiu^l  up 
l»v  Sir  ii.  C\  Ix>wi](,  in  hi"*  ('n««lihil- 
ily.  etr.,  v.  xxi.,  M^rt.  24,  and  r.  xii., 
Mst.  71».  1  niy^'lf  pn-fir  tlu?  Utot  ihite. 
"imply  !ierau*c  it  hrin|;;i*  ii»  ni*art*r  to  ilie 
hi«t«iriral  aipra. 

•  Livy,  I.  v.,  ee.  34,  X't.  (\imp. 
rol>h.,  I.  ii.,  ct\  17,  IH.  In  tliiH  ne- 
count  I  «imply  M*lert  fnmi  tlie  old  virit- 
em  «orh  inritlentu  an  apfiear  tt»  me  nuC 
imprnlmhle;  Init  thertr  were  no  rontem* 
|<irar>  annaU,  and  all  the  «rii«'ni  found 
themfclves  upon  gmcfml  tradition. 
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dispersed,  while  the  Gauls  seized  the  entire  territory  between 
that  stream  and  the  Padus  and  Addua.^  Thus  they  avenged 
their  ancient  kindred,  the  Amrha,  or  Ombrians,  in  connection 
with  whose  descendants  they  built  the  city  of  Mediolanum, 
now  the  beautiful  Milan.*  On  their  invitation,  also,  other 
hordes  of  Gauls,  principally  Cenomans  from  about  Manceanx, 
under  the  command  of  a  chief  who  called  himself  the  Hurri- 
cane,^ came  into  Italy,  and  helped  to  drive  the  Etruscans  en- 
tirely out  of  Transpadania,  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  the  Ve- 
netes,  when  they  either  seized  or  laid  the  foundations  of  Brescia 
and  Verona.*  A  third  emigration,  composed  chiefly  of  Kymric 
Gauls,  i.  e.,  Boians,  Anamans,  and  Lingons,  entering  Italy  by 
way  of  Helvetia  and  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  finding  the  whole 
region  to  the  north  of  the  Po  occupied  by  their  fellows,  crossed 
to  the  southern  side,  and  took  possession  of  the  banks  quite  to 
its  mouth  on  the  Adriatic*  Last  of  all  came  the  Senones, 
another  swarm  of  Kymri,  who  pushed  the  Umbrians  themselves 
from  the  shores  of  the  Upper  Sea,  and  founded  there  the  city 
of  Sena,  now  Sinigaglia.®  Thus,  year  after  year,  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  these  streams  of  savage  life  poured  along  the 
defiles  of  the  Alps,  and  overflowed  the  magnificent  plains  of 
northern  Italy.  Before  them  the  civilization  of  the  Etruscans, 
gloomy  and  sacerdotal,  yet  largely  in  advance  of  any  in  Europe, 
gradually  disappeared :  their  twelve  flourishing  cities  gave  place 
to  towns  without  walls  and  habitations  without  furniture,  and 
their  cultivated  fields  were  abandoned  to  forest  or  to  waste.' 

Of  the  fact  of  these  later  Gallic  invasions  there  can  be  little 
cauaeaofthcnu  doubt ;  but  of  the  causcs  of  them,  of  the  precise 
date,  and  of  the  attending  circumstances,  our  information  par- 
takes of  all  the  vagueness  and  incoherence  which  marks  the 


^  Anthon,  Ancient  and  Mcdiicvol 
Gcog.,  1).  270. 

■  Livv,  v.,  34.    Comp.  Pliny,  iii.,  17. 

^  Aetr^  wind ;  dnhh,  stormy. — Thicrn'. 
In  Latin,  KiUitavns. 

*  These  were  more  likely  of  Tuscan 
origin. 

*  Arnold  (Hist.  Rome,  c.  xxiv.)  dis- 
imtes Thierrk's  distinctions  in  regard  to 
these,  Boians,  Lingons,  etc.,  but  with- 
out reason.     If  they  were  Boians  and 


Lingons,  then  they  were  Kjinri,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  evidences. 

*  Most  of  the  writers  confound  this 
vriih  Sena  Julin,  which  was  Etruscan, 
and  the  modem  Sienna.  (Anthon,  Anc. 
and  Mediaeval  Geog.,  p.  300.) 

'  Tolyb.,  1.  ii.,  p.  106;  but  of  the 
twe/ve  cities,  neither  Miillcr,  Niebnhr, 
nor  other  modem  scholare  can  make 
out  more  than  ten. 
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earlier  Roman  annals.  In  order  to  account  for  them,  the  le- 
gends invent  the  story  of  an  injured  Etruscan  husband  who 
invited  the  Gauls  in  to  avenge  his  wrongs ;  when  they,  finding 
the  wines  and  fruits  of  the  peninsula  very  pleasant,  were  not 
only  induced  to  remain,  but  to  send  back  for  all  their  friends. 
This  story  we  may  dismiss  as  both  unauthentic  and  trivial.* 
The  expatriation  of  such  numerous  hordes  points  rather  to  the 
existence  of  some  violent  commotions  in  Gaul.  Niebuhr  con- 
jectures that  the  pressure  of  Iberian  tribes,  driving  the  Kelts 
out  of  the  north  of  Spain  and  of  Aquitaine,  gave  occasion  to 
movements  eastward,  yet  his  conjecture  is  unsupported  by  any 
authority.'  Thierry,  on  the  other  hand,  contrives  a  great  in- 
vasion of  Kymri,  from  the  north  of  Europe,  which  drove  the 
more  southern  Gauls  through  the  Alpine  passes  of  the  south- 
east.' Identifying  the  Kymri  with  the  Kimmerians  of  the 
Palus  Ma»otis,  he  brings  them  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
al)out  tlie  seventh  century  lx»fore  Christ.*  From  the  first  homes 
which  they  founded  in  the  Kymric-Chersonese,  or  Jutland,  he 
sup|)os(\s  them  to  have  pa.*vscHl  the  Rhine,  under  the  lead  of  a 
great  wurrior-priest  named  Ilesus,  or  IIu,  the  Powerful.  The 
fon.!e  of  the  invasion  exiH»nde<l  its<.»lf  along  the  maritime  region, 
or  Anaoriea,  but  spread  out  thence  fn)m  north  to  south  and 
we.**t  to  east.  Nor  is  this  theorv  sustained  bv  anv  authentic 
history*.  Justin,  who  abridges  his  narrative  from  Trogus  Pom- 
|KMUs,  himself  of  Gallic  descent,*  knows  nothing  of  either,  as- 
m»rting  simply,  wluit  Ls  most  probable,  that  the  Gauls  passed  into 
Italv  lxH:au.se  of  their  incessant  civil  discords.* 


•  Livy,   v.,   a.':    Dion.   Hal.,   xiii., 
U-17  :  Aiftinn,  Hi»t.  Ittim.,  iv..  2  ami 


I . 


•  Mtixn.  !li*t.,  rcil.  ii.,  p.  'JXi,  Am. 
rd. 

•  IIi«t.  «Im  Gaul.,  t.  i.,  I.  i.,  c.  1. 
Ill*  aQth<»n(v  i^  tb<*  Wcbh  trmlitionfi. 

•  lie  n»nm«ru  ilii*  moven»mt  t»ith 
mh«l  HrT»ii|otn«»  MV*  (I.  iv..r.  ll)alMMit 
tltc  .S*\tliinn4  hn\inic  r\|irllcil  th<*  Kim- 
mcruin«i  fn>m  ttw*  Kiinnirrian  rh(*r«4»n- 
CM*,  or  (Vtm(« :  Imi  th(*rr  U  not  •  |«r- 
ticle  of  \^nt(  p>iiij£  tt>  »h«>w  that  tbr 
Uttrr  ajHt-n«l<<(l  iIm*  Itenuhr,  iir  any  fiort 
of  tbrm.      What  I'lutanh  ollrp**  (in 


Mario)  i«  nwro  liMumptirm.  AH  the 
hiiktorical  monumrntM  nhow  that  the 
movrnM*nt*  of  thr  Keltn  were  cwr  fn»m 
wf-^t  to  i*]ir«t.  (Prirhard,  t.  iii.,  p.  M); 
oIm)  Anthon,  Anc.  and  Med.  G<x»g.,  p. 
73,  MNt.  4.) 

•  Ni<h.,  Ilom.  Hij»t.,  p.  232,  note. 

•  Jiut.,  I.  XX..  r.  r».  If  we  mui*t  he- 
li<»rp  in  *«»me  jrreat  mifn^tion,  in  order 
to  explain  the  (iallic  mnvrmrnt*,  there 
i«  iHmc  nwirr  pn»)«hlt*  tluin  tlmt  t^ug^ 
fX*Ut\hr  IK*  IVtiifny  (Ktud«'«  Mtrovin- 
irirnnf^,  t.  i..  pp.  IU»-7),  who  hnn^  the 
Teuton  trihm  out  of  Srandina\ia  into 
Nort  h  GcfinAny  mlKNit  thu  ] vriud.  Thej 
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That  the  Gauls  were  early  in  Italy,  and  in  great  numbers^ 
The  capture  ^^^  that  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Bomans  about 
^  «*>°^^  the  year  390  B.C.,  is  all  we  may  prudently  say.  It 
would  seem  likely,  however,  that  they  encountered  the  Bo- 
mans, not  as  transient  and  marauding,  but  as  settled  tribes.^ 
The  way  in  which  they  were  involved  was  this :  they  demand- 
ed lands  of  the  Clusians,  which  the  Clusians  refused,  and  then, 
being  threatened  with  war,  asked  aid  from  the  little  aristocracy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  Bomans  were  willing  to  me- 
diate, but  not  to  interfere,  and  dispatched  three  envoys  to  ad- 
just the  difficulty.*  These  envoys  were  rash  and  headlong 
enough  to  take  part  in  some  incidental  skirmish  against  the 
Kelts,  which  so  ofifended  them  that  they  sought  satisfaction 
of  the  principal  government.  Not  obtaining  it,  they  marched 
upon  Borne  itself;  met  the  army  of  the  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  Allia,  a  brook  some  twelve  miles  distant,  defeated  it  with 
a  dreadful  slaughter,  and  then  pushed  on  to  the  capital.  The 
multitude  of  the  city,  with  the  priests  and  the  vestals,  fled  to 
the  country ;  a  few  youths,  braver  than  others,  garrisoned  the 
chief  fortress,  while  the  old  men,  senators,  who  had  been  con- 
suls and  censors,  either  bound  by  official  honor  to  remain,  or 
resolved  to  propitiate  the  angry  gods  by  the  sacrifice  of  them- 
selves, assumed  a  position  of  state  and  dignity  in  the  forum. 
When  the  Gauls  entered  and  found  the  city  deserted,  the  very 
solitude  filled  them  with  terror ;  the  sight  of  those  venerable 
figures  in  their  curule  chairs  smote  them  with  awe,  as  if  they 
had  been  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  gods;  but  the  mo- 
mentary irritability  of  one  of  the  Bomans,  whose  beard  an  in- 
cautious Gaul  had  touched,  betrayed  that  they  were  men,  and, 
being  men,  they  were  murdered.  The  greater  part  of  the  city 
was  then  burned ;  the  citadel  l)esieged ;  and  it  was  only  when 
the  Gauls  were  themselves  half  famished  that  they  relinquished 
the  prosecution  of  the  siege  for  the  sake  of  a  ransom  in  gold.^ 

drove  the  K^inri  and  Belfi:os  into  Gnni,  nnd  children  with  them,  which  shows 

who  in  turn  |«rtly  dirsplnced  the  central  that  thoy  were  settled  near  by. 
tribes  of  Kelts,  and  partly  theniMjlves         *  Dion.  Hal.,   xiii.,  18,  19;  Pint., 

crowed  down  into  Italy.  Camill.,  17;  Liv.,  v.,  8r». 

'  In  the  advance  to  Clu.<iinm,  which         ^  Thu»  much,  I   think,  one  baa  a 

first  brought  the  Gaul.n  in  conflict  with  right  to  adopt  out  of  the  conflicting 


Borne,  they  did  not  carry  their  women     timonies.     A  capital  review  of  all  the 
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While  this  money  was  getting  weighed  out,  the  audacious 
Brenn/  who  led  the  Kelts,  cast  his  sword  into  the  scales,  shout- 
ing against  all  remonstrances  that  famous  Vce  victis  P'  (Woe  to 
the  vanquished !)  which  in  after  years  Bome  echoed  with  such 
fearful  resonance  into  the  ears  of  all  his  kin. 

This  event — about  the  first  really  historical  event  in  Roman 
i4miriitnin(t«  history — fell  like  a  stroke  of  destiny  upon  the  Ro- 
Md  uomliM.  mans :  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Allia  be- 
came thereafter  an  accursed  day  in  their  calendar  ;^  every  fu- 
ture whL<|)er  of  the  return  of  the  Gauls  was  construed  into  an 
occasion  for  a  tumult  ;*  and  a  fund  was  amassed  to  be  specially 
devoted  to  Gallic  wars,  on  the  condition  that  whoever  might 
turn  it  to  other  purposes  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  infernal 
gotls.*  Nor  was  Rome  able  to  avenge  in  less  than  two  centu- 
ries the  stigma  inflicted  on  that  terrible  July  day.  Steadily 
she  pursued  the  object,  but  just  as  steadily  was  she  thwarted 
and  bafiled.  The  Gauls  often  cut  in  pieces  her  legions,  often 
threatened  her  capital,  were  oft^^n  the  life  and  soul  of  those  for- 
midable Samnite,  Etruscan,  and  other  leagues  which  stayed  her 
pn>gress  north ;  and  when  at  Sentinum,  at  Aretinum,  at  Vadi- 
mon,  their  principal  tril)cs  were  overthrown  and  their  power 
broken,  their  spirit  was  not  j'ct  subdued.  Incessant  and  bloody 
n^volts  evinced  the  strength  of  their  animosity  and  the  invinci- 
bleness  of  their  valor.  If  unable  to  conquer  for  themselves, 
they  were  yet  the  instruments  of  conquest  in  others.*  During 
the  second  Punic  war  they  helped  the  great  commander  of 
Africa,  Hannibal,  to  his  greatest  victories;  the  Gallic  arms 
were  distinguLnhed  at  Trcbia,  at  Thrasymene,  and  at  Cann» ;  it 
was  Gallic  blood,  under  IIa.«<drubal,  which  stained  the  waters 


•uthoritirit  in  tn  he  fimnd  in  Sir  O.  C. 
I^cwift  (Crvd.  llom.  I  lint.,  yuI.  ii.,  c.  12, 
§KI). 

'  Bimn,  Acmnling  tn  Ix^ihniti,  Eir. 
fn4»l.,  mctiiw  •  chief  (>r  Krnrral. 

'  I>r.  Arnolil  tmn^Uitni  thiA  exrUniA- 
tkm,  which,  it  nhcmkl  necm,  roaki  nc4 
he  mcirr  Mnmgly  rrntlrnrd  than  hr  a 
litml  mulinft,  "  The  weaknt  nituit  ko 
to  Uw  waII,"  which  i4  inccimparablT 
IctMe. 

'  IMut.  in  CAtnill. ;  Luran,  I.  riL, 
T.  409;   Flunm,  L  i.,  c.  13;   JEadd, 


Tii.,  17;  Cicein,  Epi»t.  ad  Att.,  ix.,  5; 
Varro,  ri.,  32. 

*  Appian,  Bell.  Cir..  1.  ii.,  p.  4WI; 
Ciccm,  l*hil.,  viii.,  l.and  v..  12;  LivT, 
vii.,  1>,  11,  2H.  All  lnwincw  cc««cd, 
ami  cvenr  citiim  was  cx|ioctc«l  t4>  enlist 
as  a  fK)l(Uer,  withcmt  regard  to  the  ciuk 
t4imanr  exeni|4ictn]t. 

*  I>iun  CaMk,  1.  xxi.,  c.  71 ;  Fkinm, 
I.  ir.,  e.  2. 

*  The  detaib  of  these  Gallic  warn  in 
the  Cisalpine  belonic  to  Konuin  historr, 
and  it  is  fur  me  giiljr  to  allude  to  thcou 
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of  the  Metaunis ;  and  it  was  over  the  Gauls,  as  well  as  over 
Carthage,  that  Scipio  triumphed  at  Zama.  Eleven  years  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian,  the  mutilated  clans  of  the  Boi- 
ans  still  held  out  against  the  else  irresistible  city ;  nor  did  they 
succumb  at  last;  they  withdrew  to  the  confluence  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Save,  where  they  founded  a  new  home,  and  con- 
tinued their  name  in  history.  Eome  became  mistress  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  named  it  Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  if  her  conquer- 
ing instincts  already  divined  a  Gallia  Transalpina^  or  another 
Gaul  beyond  the  Alps. 

Meanwhile,  other  bands  of  Gauls,  whom  the  traditions  con- 
TheGaui«in  ncct  with  thc  bauds  of  Sigovesus,  left  by  us  in  the 
rope.  Hercynian  forest,  were  running  the  same  brilliantly- 

bloody  career  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  which  the  Se- 
nones  and  the  Boii  ran  in  Italy.  Giving  a  name,  and  probably 
a  race,  to  thc  Camic  Alps,  and  depositing  the  Skordisks,  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful  tribe,  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Illyrian 
Mountains,  to  subdue  the  nations  around  them,  and  to  become 
in  later  days  a  new  source  of  trouble  and  bloodshed  to  the  Ro- 
mans, they  moved  downward  into  Thrace,  where  many  of  them 
pitched  their  tents  and  remained.^  There  they  emerge  promi- 
nently into  historic  light  in  the  times  of  the  Macedonian  Alex- 
ander, whose  restless  and  daring  genius  was  kindled  into  sym- 
pathy by  their  exploits.  It  is  told  that  as  he  approached  the 
Danube,  in  B.C.  335,*  an  embassy  of  the  Gauls  came  to  him,  ei- 
ther out  of  curiosity  or  to  solicit  a  friendly  alliance,  when  he 
asked  them  what  they  feared,  and  they  replied,  naively,  "  Noth- 
ing but  thc  falling  of  thc  skies."  "Swaggerers!"  he  rejoined, 
and  took  them  into  pay.  Under  thc  ascendency  of  his  charac- 
ter their  predatory  impulses  were  restrained,  but  during  thc 
reigns  of  his  incompetent  successors  they  too  often  decided  by 
their  mercenary  aid  the  fate  of  struggling  nations.  Nor  were 
they  long  satisfied  with  playing  a  hireling's  part  About  thc 
year  281  B.C.,  a  powerful  force  of  Tectosages,  who  were  Belgi- 
ans, under  thc  leadership  of  a  Brenn  called  thc  Terrible,  overran 

*  Strab.y  1.  vii.,  c.  r>,  §  2 ;  Flonis,  1.  AlcxAndcr  coald  have  been  but  sixteen 

lii.,  r.  4  ;  Liv.,  Ej)it.,  Ixiii.  years  of  age.     It  occurred  probably  at 

'  Thieny  (Hint,  dcs  Gaulois,  t.  i.,  c.  thc  time  of  hifl  expedition  against  the 

4}  has  put  this  date  at  B.C.  340,  when  Tribolli  and  UlTrians.     Comp.  GroCe. 
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nearly  the  whole  of  Maccdon.  Ptolemy  Keraunos,  or  the  Thun- 
derbolt, at  first  derided  their  threat*?,  but  when  he  attempted  to 
resist  even  a  single  division  of  them  he  lost  his  army  and  his 
head.'  The  young  Sosthenes  next — ignoble  by  birth,  but  no- 
ble in  his  enthusiasm  and  energy — rallied  the  flying  youth  of 
hid  country  in  order  to  get  quit  of  them,  and  for  a  moment  he 
forced  them  to  retreat  They  retreated  only  to  return  in  aug- 
mented numbers  and  with  whetted  appetites.  Swarms  of  Tec- 
tosages,  Boians,  Teutons,  and  lllyrians  fell  upon  Sosthenes,  and 
ravaged  Maceilonia  anew.^  Passing  thence  into  and  through 
Thessaly,  they  halted  before  the  immortal  defile  where,  two  cen- 
turies before,  the  Persian  hosts  had  fallen.  Their  design  was  to 
move  against  central  and  southern  Greece.^  The  Greeks,  though 
broken  and  dij<j)irited  by  their  own  factions  and  the  Macedonian 
domination,  were  yet  inspired  to  a  momentary  thrill  of  ancient 
vigor  by  the  glorious  name  of  Thennopyla*.*  They  combined 
xuid  withsto<xl  the  Gauls,  who  only  by  cunning  succeeded  in 
crossing  Mount  (Eta  and  making  their  way  to  the  temple  of  the 
IX»lphian  gcxl. 

The  «>rarle,  it  Heem.«shad  promised  to  protect  itself,  and,  ac- 
iiii««r«f  conling  to  the  legend?,  when  the  barbarians  ascended 
i»*ip»>i  ^Yii*  ahnost  inaccessible  r<x;k  where  the  opulent  and  pious 
oflferings  of  GreiH^e  were  trciisunxl,  the  thunder  of  the  deity's 
wrath  ft'll  from  the  skies,  and  the  rocks  trembled,  and  the  earth 
ojkmkhL*   It  was  not,  however,  the  god,  but  Grecian  valor,  driven 


'  Compiirp  Sfrnlio,  I.  iv.,  r.  8;  Jus- 
tin, 1.  xxiv.,  cr.  4,  r» ;  l*olvh.»  I.  ix. ; 
Mcmnon.,  IlUt.  afmil  IMurt.,  c.  ir>. 

*  Jufitin,  1.  xxiv.,  r.  («. 
'   I*nitiaiiiia«,  1.  x.,  r.  t». 

•  Nor  i*  i\w  nuTit  <»f  tlicir  4U*fon«o 
nnr  ihc  loi  U'onii«e  the  ftinMHuicnct-j* 
iirr  in»t  iM»  imimiiant.  T\\o  Gn*ck!«  ^hn 
ftrtiicht  Affain^t  X<tx(^  Tingtit  umh-r  tlu* 
nuAUining  ini|nil«4*)i  ofrt'lif^oii,  |«itrinf. 
i»ni,  and  hi»|«»\  The  (im-kn  i»ho  fought 
aguo^t  t\tc  (rfiuN,  ili^piritcd  hy  vcat*  (»f 
ofifirrwion,  an<l  by  the  coinirttoti  that 
fuitHtiiJil  or  Ilrllciiir  unitr  wun  fuirvrr  a 

0 

(InnBin,  luul  inv(iitc<d  their  new  and  un- 
known eneniv  with  everr  horrihle  fea- 
tare  which  ^u|l(•n•tition  U*nd4  to  fear. 
Taught  hr  tlivir  Icumcd  tucn,  they  muat 


Imre  tccn  in  the  Keltii  the  dciK^ntlantA 
of  thoM!  old  Kiroroeriiinii,  who  were  rath- 
erTitan?*  ttuiii  men,  wh4>  nmde  war  upon 
the  gixN,  who  oppoNxl  their  hucklem  to 
the  thundiT-Udtn,  and  did  not  more 
wliin  the  earth  Kh«>ok  or  roU*anoesi  vom- 
ilitl  flame.  (Ari»itot.  de  Morih.,  1.  iii., 
V.  lo.)  One  find.-*  it  hanl  to  Mieve, 
howevrr,  wliat  TauAanijiA  tolb,  that,  in 
the  then  exluiuMed  mndition  (»f  the  Urtv 
rian  Stat<'<,  lUeotia  funitoheil  a  contin- 
P'Ht  of  1(),<MN)  ho|ilite9(  for  t)ie  dt-fi'nic. 
Pan*.,  X.,  :;o. 

*  Justin,  1.  xxiv.,  ec.  ft,  7,  8.  Pan- 
Mnia<«,  x.,  <*!,  |tU<*fM  thi*  exfiedition  in 
B.r.  '.'T^  Conijiari'  I>tud.  Sir.,  1.  xxii., 
|».  ^7^». 
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to  a  desperate  extremity  in  defense  of  its  altars  and  its  fires, 
which  precipitated  those  sacrilegious  Gauls  from  their  intent. 
A  scene  of  prodigious  terror  and  havoc  signalized  the  attack, 
and  yet  the  retreat  was  even  more  disastrous  than  the  attack. 
Famished,  frozen,  wounded,  beset  by  enemies  on  every  side,  the 
poor  Gauls,  during  the  second  night  after  their  departure,  were 
thrown  into  a  sudden  panic,  fell  upon  each  other  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  slew  six  thousand  of  their  brothers.  The  Brenn,  in 
his  utter  despair,  advised  them,  in  order  to  relieve  their  sad 
flight,  to  bum  their  booty  and  cut  the  throats  of  their  many 
thousand  prisoners ;  which  advice  they  followed,  except  that 
they  kept  the  baggage,  and  barely  escaped  with  their  lives  into 
Macedon.* 

Other  detachments  of  the  Gauls,  again,  after  cruelly  ravaging 
The  cktais  in  Thracc,  passcd  into  Asia  Minor  by  the  Bosphorus  and 
amim,  Minor.  ^^^  HcUespont.  Dividing  the  country  into  three  parts, 
according  to  the  number  of  their  tribes,  they  made  themselves 
virtually  its  masters.^  The  sunken  and  luxurious  populations 
of  the  East  easily  submitted  to  their  exactions :  the  country  fop- 
nished  them  subsistence ;  the  cities  paid  them  tribute ;  and  mul- 
titudes of  indolent  and  outcast  natives  flocked  as  allies  to  their 
tents  and  chariots.  Through  their  instrumentality  Nicomedes 
won  the  throne  of  Bithynia  from  his  brother,  with  whom  he  was 
at  war.  "Indeed,"  says  Justin,  "such  was  the  terror  of  the 
Gallic  name  and  the  invariable  success  of  the  Gallic  arms  that 
the  princes  of  the  East  conceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
hold  their  sceptres  secure,  or  to  recover  them  when  lost,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Gauls."  In  B.C.  241  they  first  encountered  a 
really  effective  resistance  in  King  Attalus  of  Pergamos,  who 
drove  them  through  lower  Phrygia  into  the  mountains,  near  the 
Halys,  where  they  were  gradually  concentrated  into  a  distinct 
province  which  took  the  name  of  Galatia,  or  Gallo-Grsecia.  It 
grew  into  something  of  an  Asiatic  power,  bearing  on  its  civiliza- 

'  Justin's  storj  referred  to  by  Btrabo,  dn  Boat  (Hist.  Anc.  des  Peap.  de  l*Ea- 

1.  ir.,  c.  1,  §  13f  that  the  Tectosages  rope,  t.  ii.,  cc.  11,  12). 
carried  the  pillage  of  Delphi  back  to         '  Li>y,  xxxTiii.,c.  16,  who  speaks  of 

their  native  country  and  dc|)06ited  it  at  the  Trocmians,  Tolistoboians,  and  Tec- 

Toalousc,  is  generally  discredited.    (De  tosagians.     Strabo,  I.  xii.,  c.  5,  giTes 

Petigny,  Ktudes,  t.  i.,  pp.  40-1.)    As  to  the  some  names, 
the  end  of  this  ex])cdition,  sec  Comto 
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tion  the  threefold  imprint  of  Gallic,  Grecian,  and  Phrygian  man- 
ners,' In  the  end,  by  mingling  in  the  wars  of  Antiochus  against 
the  Romans,  they  were  assailed  by  Manlius  Kelso  (B.C.  188), 
and  subjected  to  the  all-devouring  republic  ;^  but  in  their  fall 
they  left  a  sting  behind,  for  Manlius  was  the  first  of  the  Roman 
generals  who  ventured  to  make  war  without  the  authority  of 
the  Senate,  and  his  example,  followed  in  after  years,  bore  a  fatal 
progeny  of  evils  for  his  country. 

Thus,  in  all  the  early  glimpses  which  we  get  of  the  Gauls, 
they  arc  seen  rambling  the  world  in  search  of  adventure. 
**  Whoever,"  says  Michclet,  "  wished  to  buy  headlong  courage 
and  blood  cheaply,  bought  thcm.'*^  They  were  in  the  pay  of 
Pyrrhus ;  they  led  the  mercenaries  in  the  bloody  revolt  at  Car- 
thage ;  we  hear  of  them  with  Mithridates,  with  Juba,  with  Cle- 
opatra, with  Berenice,  and  with  Ilerod  ;*  but  every  where — 
in  Asia,  Europe,  Africa — it  became  their  fate  to  encounter  the 
solid  legions  and  the  incomparable  science  of  Rome.  **  The  vic- 
tors and  van(piished  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia,"  says  Thierry, 
**  followed  each  other  over  the  earth,  to  decide  the  old  grudge 
of  the  Capitol."*  Ever}-  where,  too,  the  result  showed  that  this 
nomadic  race  of  the  Gauls  was  nearly  run.  Other  tribes,  Teu- 
tons, lluns,  and  Sclaves,  were  about  to  succeed  to  their  career, 
but  not  to  a  career  more  ferociously  agitated  and  brilliant. 
Suri»ly  the  Gauls  had  accomplished  enough !  What  with  sack- 
ing Rome,  scaling  Olympus,  plundering  Delphi,  besieging  Car- 
thage, menacing  Eg}'pt,  establishing  an  empire  in  Asia,  and  as- 
WKiating  their  namt^s  with  those  of  Hannibal,  Alexander,  Pyr- 
rhiLS  and  Mithridates,  they  had  carried  terror  into  every  quar- 
U*T  of  the  plolx*,  and  st^imjwd  a  fatal  remembrance  of  their  deeds 
on  the  annals  of  n<»arly  evorv  ancii*nt  |K»oplc. 

*  Comp.  Lit..  1.  xxx^iii.,  c.  Ifi;  Ju«-         •  Linr,  I.  xxxTiii.,  c.  25.     See  Ni©. 

tin.  1.  xxrit.,  rr.  2,  3;  AppiAn,  dc  U«*ll.  huhr,  riA.  iv.,  p.  \'27t. 
Svrur.,  |».   \'M) ;    Sinitiit,  I.  xii.,  wlio         "  11  Utonr  of  France,  tome  i.,  c.  1. 
Itivi*   an   arrfmnt   of  it*   |p»rcmmcnt.  •  J«M«|»h.,  Boll.  Ju«l.,  I.  i.,  cc.  15, 

The  G ^Uti^n*  iimniulc  forvrrr  mcmor-  21;  INilyxrnat,  Strata^.,  I.  iv.,  r.  16; 

AM'*  Kv  the  addrcM  uf  one  of  St.  PAuJ'i  Car«..  Ikll.  <*iv..  1.  ii.,  r.  40,  etc 
K.|ii«tk«.  *  IlUt.  dc»  Ciaulo,  lutruUuitiun. 

c 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Chabactek,  Mankebs,  Customs,  GovBsiniEitT,  and  Religion  of  tbb  Gaxtls. 

"  All  the  Gauls  are  tall,  fair-skinned,  golden-haired,  and  tei> 
ch«i»cteri»uc8  ^ible  for  the  fierceness  of  their  eyes.  They  are 
of  the  Gaols,  greedy  of  quarrels,  great  braggarts,  and  insolent. 
A  whole  troop  of  strangers  could  scarcely  resist  a  single  one 
of  them  in  a  brawl,  and  particularly  if  he  were  assisted  by  his 
stalwart  blue-eyed  wife,  who,  gnashing  her  teeth,  distending 
her  neck,  brandishing  her  large  snowy  arms,  and  kicking  up 
her  heels  betimes,  will  deliver  fisticuffs  like  bolts  firom  the 
twisted  strings  of  a  catapult"* 

This  amusing  description  by  the  old  soldier  Ammiantis,  who 
Draisandap.  fought  in  Gaul  and  knew  of  what  he  wrote,  is  in  sub- 
'•*'*'***•  stance  confirmed  by  all  the  ancient  writers.'  They 
represent  that  the  Gauls  were  of  large  stature,  light-eyed,  yel- 

*  Ammianiu  Marcellinns,  v.  12.  No  that  I  have  consulted— LItj,  Diodoms, 
Parisian  helle  would  be  likely  to  rccog-  Silius  Italicu8,Appian,  whatever  the  age 
nize  her  ancient  mother  in  this  dcscrip-  in  which  they  wrote,  seem  to  agree  in  the 
tion,  t.  e.,  outside  of  the  A  far  Mew  Pois-  description  of  their  physiological  char* 
«oR,  and  I  hasten,  therefore,  to  add,  that  acter.  Prichard  (Resouches,  etc.,  vol. 
Athensus,  unquestionably  an  arbiter  in  iv.,  c.  3,  p.  193  et  seq.)  gives  their 
such  matters,  pronounces  the  Gallic  testimonies.  St.  Augustine,  in  the  4th 
women  the  most  beautiful  of  aU  the  century,  opposes  to  the  nigros  ^Etkiopes 
barbarians.  (Deipnoa,  I.  xiii.,  c.  80.)  the  can</i<^5Cra^o«  (contra  IVui8t.,xxiL 
They  were,  also,  early  distinguished  for  83).  Radlofe  (Neuc  Untcrsacken  dee 
the  propriety  and  elegance  of  their  toi-  Kcltenthums.  Bonn,  1822)  quotes  two 
Ictte,  and,  if  I  may  infer  from  the  fro-  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  distio- 
quency  with  which  Gallic  costumes  arc  guish  the  Kelts  as  **  a  fair,  milk-white 
noticed  by  the  lloman  writers,  set  the  people.**  Dr.  0*Conner  cites  an  carij 
fashions.  Irish  poem  which  represents  the  Graels 

*  Polybiiuj,  who  wrote  near  the  mid-  as  fair  and  yellow-haired  (Remm  Hi- 
dle  of  the  Kccond  century  l>cfore  Christ,  bcmicar.  Scriptorcs,  Prolegomena,  124). 
and  traveled  in  Gaul  (Anthon's  Diet.,  Yet  Prof.  Koml)et,  in  his  remarks  on 
art.  Polyb.),  s]x»kK  of  the  **  gigantic  the  ethnographic  mnp  of  Great  Britain 
bodies**  of  the  natives  (1.  ii.,  c.  5).  Ca-  and  Ireland  (Johnstone*s  splendid  edi- 
sar,  who  spent  so  many  years  among  tion  of  Dr.  Borghaus*s  Physical  Atlas), 
them,  sa}'s  they  looked  with  contempt  a^crilies  to  the  Keltic  races  as  now  known 
on  the  little  liomans  (De  Bell.  Gull.,  the  following  features:  *'Dark  (sal- 
1.  ii.,  c.  30).  PuuHanias  (in  Phocicis,  low)  complexion,  dark  brown  eyes,  and 
c.  20)  calLi  them  the  tallest  of  the  hu-  bhick  hair."  **  Stature  of  middle  sizc« 
man  race ;  and  all  the  other  authorities  slender  make,  legs  cun'cd  somewliat  in- 
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low  or  auburn-haired,  of  quick,  irritable  temperament,  and  very 
loquxicioufl.  They  were  jdso  vain  of  their  personal  appearance,' 
the  poorest  of  them  being  always  neat  in  their  dress,  while  the 
richer  affected  showy  garments  and  decorations.  They  wore 
their  hair  long  and  flowing ;  their  breeks  {bracca)  were  made 
of  a  variegated  wool  or  plaid ;  and  their  sagum,  or  short  cloak 
of  the  same  material  {i-ersicolor  sagulum\^  clasped  over  the 
shoulder  and  falling  to  the  hips,  was  often  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silver  figures.*  The  more  opulent  chiefs  covered 
themselves  with  a  profusion  of  rings,  collars,  bracelets,  and 
torques,  or  chains  twisted  of  a  flexible  wire.'  These  peculiari- 
ties of  dress  begat  them  among  the  Romans  the  nick-names  of 
the  long-haired  Gauls,  and  of  the  Gauls  in  breeches.*  But  it 
was  chiefly  on  going  to  war  that  the  Gaul  put  his  finery  on : 
his  huge  head-piece  of  feathers  or  fur;  his  quadrangular  shield, 
painted  in  various  and  dazzling  colors;  his  great  sabre,  sus- 
jxjnded  to  a  belt  of  gold  and  silver,  inlaid  with  coral ;  and  his 
splendid  ornaments  of  the  neck,  arms,  and  wrists.*  Yet,  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  he  would  often  cast  away  such  superfluities, 
to  go  to  work  as  nature  made  him.* 

Excitable  and  demonstrative  in  all  things,  the  Gauls  used 
Thrir  irm.  swclling  mctaphors  in  their  speech,  talked  noisily  and 
fluently,  not  always  sticking  to  the  truth ;  and  dif^uted 


wmnl  M  in  fcnuiloii,  tuiiTrm  rhf»c«  Mid 
lumm- hiiH."  **Tcni|Jcraincnt  bilkms 
and  liilUm!i>ncn'i>iu  finn-iiiling.**  Agntn : 
be  M}-*  of  the  Tctitonir  nccK,  '*Fair 
rrnnfik'xum,  fiiir,  often  tUxcn,  retklMh, 
p>Kleo-cok>ml  hair,  Untc  Mae  eyc^ 
nuViT  chcfk*,  chent  bn«ul,  fiirure  ull, 
tein|ier»nM'nt  Mnfcuine,**  etc.  What  are 
ne  to  dediKT  fnim  thU  diMi{;n<vnient 
Itrtwern  the  anrientji  and  luctdem!*? 
Nicbuhr  (Ki»m.  Hi»t.,  tc»1.  it.,  p.  2:i8, 
mite.  Am.  nl. )  waa  mnfcftXHlly  i>taf(- 
ITL'rtd  by  tho  di*rrv|ionry,  believinK,  m 
he  did,  in  the  ivniuinency  cif  the  |ihy»t- 
caI  chanit*t<Ti^tir»  <if  recv*.  Arnold 
mAxv*  tlie  difficulty  by  awierTinf;  that 
ttie  m(id«*ni  Kflt<«  (Iri-^h  and  WrUh) 
air  Uich  **  liKht-tiainnil  and  ull.'*  II«>w, 
tlien,  arr  thry  dt«tin{nii*heil,  )*hy*ically, 
fntin  theTratiin«?  <  >r  wan  iVlloutier 
/'Hist,  do  Cclt«»)  right  in  nuuntAining 


the  identity  of  the  Kdtie  and  Teotonic 
race*? 

'  Tacit.,  Hint,  ii.,  20,  and  Stnbo,  L 
ir.,  c.  4,  f  3. 

«  Virgil,  ^neid.,  I.  ri. ;  Sil.  Ital.,  I. 
ir.,  l.VJ,  etc.  Brace*,  in  Kymric,  tji 
hrijfiam;  in  AmioHcan,  hraga;  in  Scot- 
ti»h,  hrttkt;  in  Knglifih,  brttrke: 

'  Thewe  tor^utt  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  WeUh  poems  (Webb  ArchiPoUw 
g}',  fMiMim). 

*  (ttt/Iia  Comata  and  (tttlHa  lintr^ 
nita  (1)iod.  Sic,  r.,  :M>;  Pump.  Mela, 
ii..  ft;  Cicero,  Pro  Fnmt.,  11,  et  al.; 
The  l<<»man  pruvincr,  in  whirh  the  toga 
wafl  worn,  wan  called  CaUia  I'tufata. 

*  l>i<id.  Sic.,  v.,  '.»M  ;  Vej:rtiu«»  ii.. 
IH;  Sil.  ItAl.,  hr,,  14H:  Vam>,  iv..L»t) 

*  A<t  tin*  S'otch  Ilighlandeni  did,  «u 
bte  an  1:i7k.  at  the  battle  of  Kymenant, 
near  5Ierhlin. 
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much,  though  willing  to  allow  other  speakers  a  chance.*  Cic- 
ero compares  them  to  town-criers  or  salesmen,  and  Cato  re- 
fers to  their  argumentative  acuteness.^  Passionately  fond  of 
hearing  stories  told,  they  would,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  curi- 
osity, compel  strangers  to  stop  with  them,  to  narrate  what  they 
had  seen  or  heard.^  Perhaps  this  last  trait  arose  out  of  a  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  and  hospitality  for  which  they  were  alike  dis- 
tinguished.* In  war  and  peace .  both,  they  were  gregarious, 
liked  to  move  or  to  get  together  in  masses,  always  exhibited  a 
strong  fellow-feeling,  were  sensitive  to  the  injustice  inflicted 
upon  any  one  of  their  own  squad,  and  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  unless  angered,  were  simple-hearted,  kindly,  and 
vivacious.*  At  the  same  time  they  were  scrupulous  observers 
of  their  respective  ranks  and  dignities,  as  it  appears  from  a  cu- 
rious description  by  an  ancient  observer  of  one  of  their  feasts.* 
"  When  they  sup  together,"  he  says,  "  they  all  sit  about  a  round 
table,'  the  bravest,  or  the  superior  in  birth  and  wealth,  in  the 
middle,  with  the  host  next  to  him,  and  the  other  guests  arranged 
in  order,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  eminence  and  distinc- 
tion." Opposite  these,  in  similar  circles,  sat  their  armor-bearers, 
cup-bearers,  and  various  other  retainers  or  companions. 

But  the  chief  trait  of  the  Gauls  was  a  sudden,  impulsive,  fiery 
Brrnvwy.  valor,  which  "  boiled  the  brains"  and  led,  in  the  phrensy 
of  it,  to  an  utter  recklessness  of  death.  Their  festivals,  as  it 
happened  among  the  more  recent  Highlanders  of  Scott's  de- 
scriptions,® seldom  ended  without  a  mortal  fray ;  and  sometimes, 
in  an  excess  of  wild  audacity,  they  would  allow  themselves  to  be 
killed  for  a  sum  of  money  or  a  stoup  of  wine,  which  they  pre- 
viously shared  with  their  friends.*  It  was  this  bravado,  doubt- 
less, which  acquired  them  a  fabulous  renown  among  the  Greeks, 
who  report  that  they  refused  to  withdraw  from  falling  or  burn- 
ing houses,  that  they  encountered  inundations  with  their  swords, 

»  Strab.,  iv.,  4,  3;  Diod.  Sic,  v.,         •  PoRidoniiw  (apud  Athen.  Dci|inoe^ 

31.  1.  iv.,  c.  36). 

*  Cic.  (Frag.  Oral.  cont.  Pisonem);  '  Like  the  Knights  of  King  Arthar, 
Cato  has  artfvte  loqut.  in  later  times. 

*  Cms.,  Bell.  Gall.y  iv.,  5.,  vi.,  20,         •  See  his  novels,  pag*im, 

vii.,  42;  Vegct.,  i.,  2.  •  Posidonius  (ap.  Athenwum,  I.  iv., 

•  Strab.,  iv.,  4,  2.  c.  40).   Comp.  Uxy,  xxi.,  42 ;  Horace, 

•  Strab.,  ibid.  Carm.  1.  iv.,  od.  14. 
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stood  unmoved  amid  earthquakes,  and  indignantly  discharged 
their  arrows  at  the  lightnings.*  Impetuous  and  irascible  as 
they  were,  however,  "  any  one  being  able  to  exasperate  them 
at  any  time,"  says  Strabo,  their  enthusiasm  soon  evaporated. 
They  were  inconstant  and  fickle  and  easily  dejected.  "  Their 
frivolity  of  character,"  he  adds,  **  renders  them  intolerable  in 
victory  and  utterly  despondent  under  defeat"'  "  Always  in 
extremes,"  says  another,  **  there  was  no  limit  either  to  their  au- 
dacity or  their  discouragement"^  Conscious,  apparently,  of 
this  versatile  humor,  their  chiefs  often  bound  them  by  oath, 
on  going  to  war,  never  to  see  wife,  children,  or  home  again  un- 
til they  had  trampled  on  the  pride  of  the  enemy. 

With  their  natural  aptitude  and  bent  for  war,  the  Gauls  were, 
Lore  of  war.  of  coursc,  grcat  fighters,  sedulously  educated  and  dis- 
ciplined in  all  kinds  of  martial  exercises.  It  was  their  custom 
to  punish  a  youth  who  became  fat,  as  it  might  interfere  with 
his  alacrity  and  vigor  in  battle :  the  man  who  arrived  hsi  at 
the  rendezvous  of  the  army  was  always  killed,  in  order  to  teach 
others  promptitude ;  and  even  old  age  did  not  exempt  the  sol- 
dier from  his  duty.*  Their  weapons  were,  of  course,  effective, 
consL<ting  of  a  long  barlxxl,  iron-hemleil  spear,  called  the  gcssum ; 
a  heavy  broadswonl  like  the  Scotch  claymore;  and  lances  and 
arrows,  which  they  hurletl  to  a  great  distance,  and  sometimes 
cast  inflamed  among  the  enemy.*  In  manoeuvring  a  wheeled 
chariot,  with  scythes  bound  to  the  hubs  of  it,  they  showed  rc- 


'  iFJUn.  Hi*t  .  !.  xii.,  r.  23;  Nirh. 
Dnma*,  ap.  SUttucuin,  Stiu.  4^.  Hut 
StrnUj  (1.  vii.,  r.  2)  mtiouj^Iv  rvfutc* 
th<«c  •UtrtncnU. 

•  I'ohk  Hiwt.,  I.  ii.,  c.  X*\  Strabo, 
I.  IV.,  r.  4.  §|(  T*  r>;  Kl«»ni«.  I.  ii.,  c.  4. 
Siliu*  lulirtu  (1.  viii.,  r.  17)  «}•», 

'*  VanU-*iaum,  OlUr^  !(*«»•  m*  nuUbito  men* 
lU." 

'  I )h ».('«*«.,  I.  xxxix  ;  MT  «K»rar*., 
Iloll.  <5iill.,  ill.,  11*,  iv..  ;..  'Pic  qut-n- 
titm  hii4  been  rat«cd  «lu*lhrr  thin  de- 
»p(in4}rm\v  in  licfrat  i«  a  rharartrn«tic 
•»f  ihr  iinwU-m  Frrnrh.  I>r.  Arnold 
."niurv»li»l«»*,  I.  i..  p.  7»>,  iM»lr)  ftim- 
|«rp«  Fn'tich  tiith  Ath«>tiuin  ^i\aritr  in 
|«rr)H*r«in|{  an  unhn»k«'n  •cIf-c<»iifi«U'fir*» 
amitl  tlir  M:«T>n:*t  niiliiAr^  rv%«mc»,  ami 


cites  from  Dnmas  (Pitfcit  dea  Ert^ne- 
nientA  Militiiirm)  an  e|iigrain  of  Fa- 
Tart,  which  U>giuK, 

**  !■*•  IN*!  frmnral*  t^  If  con  Ai^  la  fVilns 
l*ar  \m  rrvrri  a  n'a^  poUit  abaUa ; 
II  rluinu>  f«irt«>  CO  fPMrnc  U  Tiriiitns 
llanicv  dIim  fiirtr  qui^  a  Mt  M««  hatlu : 
I  f  M«i  miD'.  aU  fwl  !•  roq  4«  la  k1<>('^% 
TinOuun  rhaolcr  c»l  m  graad*  vcrtm**  etc. 

I  c<»nfr»M»,  himrrrr,  that  thcrp  in  to  mt 
a  pHid  <k*al  of  the  chanter  crvn  in  thin. 
JudfnnfT  br  Napoleon's  retreaU,  which 
were  alroniit  alwam  diiiaiiteni,  we  mtut 
conclude  that  the  French  do  not  stKtain 
calamitr  with  tlie  f(»rtitade  and  cheer- 
fulticM  which  Arnold  aiwanini. 

•  Strab.,  iv.,  4  ;  Carnor,  >ii.,  4,  viii., 
12. 

'  rulvb.,  u.,  2;  C«a.,  ii.,  43. 
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markable  dexterity,  driving  and  stopping  it  on  the  sharpest  de- 
clivities, and  dashing  with  it  into  the  midst  of  the  opposite  ranks, 
which  they  mowed  down  in  broad  swaths.^  Not  averse  to  strat- 
agems, in  which,  says  Caesar,  they  were  consummately  ingeniouSy 
their  tactics  were  yet  for  the  most  part  simple,  consisting  in  a 
fierce  tumultuous  rush  upon  the  foe,  accompanied  by  a  din  of 
horns,  shouts,  jeers,  and  the  fearful  cry  of  Terribin^  ierrUnn  P 
Ca?sar  praises  the  art  and  the  strength  of  their  fortifications,  and 
Sallust  confesses  that  in  every  essential  of  military  genius  they 
equaled  the  Eomans.^  "  With  others,"  says  the  latter,  "  we  fight 
for  glory,  but  with  the  Gauls  in  self-defense ;"  and  when,  after 
centuries  of  almost  incessant  conflicts,  the  Boman  carried  oflF 
the  victory,  he  triumphed  by  means  of  his  superior  organiza- 
tion, and  not  his  superior  valor. 

This  fondness  for  war,  the  ferocious  delight  with  which  th^ 
Their  wdaiim.  engaged  in  it,  and  their  brutal  cruelty  toward  cap- 
provement*.  tivcs,  whom  they  not  unfrequently  inmiolated  to 
their  gods,  confirmed,  if  it  did  not  beget,  the  opinion  of  the  an- 
cients, that  the  Gauls  were  little  better  than  savages.*  Nor  can 
we  doubt  as  to  their  savage  condition  in  the  earliest  times. 
They  clothed  themselves  in  skins,  dyed  or  tattooed  their  flesh, 
rushed  into  battle  naked,  used  the  skulls  of  their  enemies  for 
drinking-cups,  worshiped  sticks,  stones,  trees,  and  thunder,  and 
strangled  the  strangers  whom  the  inhospitable  tempests  cast 
upon  their  coasts.*  Nevertheless,  it  was  found,  when  they  be- 
came better  known  to  the  Eomans,  that,  either  by  means  of  a 
native  susceptibility  to  improvement  or  through  intercourse 
with  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  traders  who  visited  them,  they 
had  made  a  considerable,  though  unequal,  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  north  of  Gaul,  as  on  the  several  British  islands,  and 
wherever  they  were  in  contact  with  the  more  barbarous  Ger- 
mans, they  remained  in  a  rude  and  primitive  state ;  while  to- 

'  CxTsar,  Bell.  Gall.,  iv.  33.     These  '  Ciw.,vii.,28;  Sail., Bell.  Jngorth., 

were  called  kowain  and  est  in  Keltic ;  cxiv. 

by  the   Latins    covinut  and   fssedutn,  *  Polybins,  1.  vi.,  c.  2,  also  ii.  17; 

Li^-y,  X.,  28  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.,  6  ;  Lu-  Seneca,  Consol.  ad  Helv.,  8;  Joatin., 

can,  i.,  420.  xliii.,  4. 

'  Poly  I).,  1.  ii..  r.r».     Terriiin!  Off  *  Compare  Strab.,  iv.,  4, />;  Solimui, 

with  their  heads  (Suidas).  xxii.,  43 ;  Liv}-,  xxxviii.,  2,  alM>  xxiti., 

24 ;  Pump.  Mela,  ii.,  21 ;  Max.  Tjrr., 88. 
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ward  the  soatb^  and  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  navigable 
streams  and  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  a  decided  progress  had 
been  accomplished.^ 

The  better  classes  among  the  Ganls  lived  in  spacious  houses 
p,^,,^,^  In  of  a  conical  form,  constructed  of  poles  and  wattle- 
dTfliMika.  ^ork,  plastered  with  clay  and  thatched  with  straw.' 
They  possessed  villages  which  were  strongly  fortified  by  walls 
composed  of  alternate  courses  of  beams  and  stones,  surrounded 
by  ditches  and  sometimes  surmounted  by  turrets  or  towers.' 
They  were  agriculturists,  who  cultivated  wheat,  barley,  and  flax, 
planted  and  dressed  vineyards,  and  raised  bees,  cattle,  swine,  and 
sheep ;  they  used,  moreover,  soap,  butter,  and  salt ;  and  their 
preserved  meats  and  cheeses  gained  a  foreign  reputation.  Be- 
fore any  other  European  nation,  they  leavened  their  bread  with 
the  foam  of  beer ;  fattened  the  earth  with  calcareous  marls  and 
manures;  preserved  wine  in  casks;  cleansed  grain  with  a  sieve; 
plowed  with  a  wheeled  plow ;  and  fiUeil  mattresses  with  wool 
instead  of  straw,  all  which  were  processes  of  their  own  discov- 
ery.* Nor  were  they  ignorant  of  several  of  the  useful  and  even 
elegant  mechanical  arts.  Their  dyes  were  somewhat  celebrat- 
i»d  ;*  they  lx)th  extracted  metals  from  the  mines  and  fashioned 
them  into  utensils  and  ornamental  vessels  ;•  they  wove  and  em- 
broidered carpets  similar  to  the  Turkey  carpets  of  the  present 
day ;'  they  invented  a  method  for  plating  one  metal  upon  anoth- 
er, for  tcnii>ering  copper  to  the  hardness  of  steel,  and  of  veneer- 
ing wo<xLs  ;*  they  fabricated  a  woolen  felt  which  would  resist 
the  stroke  of  a  sword ;  while  their  cloths  of  plaid  and  check- 
ered linen  were  held  in  general  esteem.  Even  commerce  was 
carried  on  among  them  to  a  large  extent;  large  emporiums 
wore  scattered  along  the  principal  rivers,  such  as  Burdig:ilia 
(I^)nlt'aux),  Tolosa  (ToulouHi*),  Lutetia  (Paris),  and  Gfnabum 

»  ThU  foHow*,  noc   onlr  from  the         •  Pliny,  riii.,  48,  xi..  0,  xviii.,  6,  11, 

|i(>»iti\T  fttAtemcnU  of  Strmbo  (I.  it.),  1«  ;   Strmho,  1.  ir.,  fuisaim,     I  hnrt  m 

bnt  fnrni  (*«Mir't  accounu  of  the  vari-  ikiC«  that  riiny  mti  the  0«oU  wnv 

emu  tribcM,  poMMim.  excellent  ^ookl^  bat  I  ran  ikjC  Uj  mj 

•  SiniU>.  1.  iv.,  r.  4,  §  3;    Plinr,  ere  on  tlie  pnrtirtiUr  {vbuage. 
xxxTi.,  T2\  Vitrnr..  i.,  I.  •  |»linr.  viii.,  4S. 

»  Vtt*.,  IWI.  (UII..  I.  Mi.,  ce.  22,  J3,         •  Ibid!,  viii..  4H. 
et  r.,  21.  «Ho  wiy»  thrr  were  unifonu  '  Ibid.,  xviii.,  7,  8. 

in  a*|«Tt   and  impreKiuible  either  hy         •  Ibid.,  xxxir.,  8,  17. 
the  batterinfc-rmm  ur  bj  tins. 
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(Orleans) ;  free  ports,  t.  e.,  ports  declared  and  held  safe  for  all 
comers,  were  placed  at  the  mouths  of  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  the 
Garonne,  and  the  Rhone  ;^  cargoes  of  foreign  products,  taken 
up  the  rivers  in  boats,  were  transported  over  land  in  wagons 
and  on  the  backs  of  horses ;  and  money  of  their  own  coinage, 
graduated  in  weight  and  value,  was  used  in  effecting  exchanges.^ 
To  their  brothers  of  the  British  islands  they  exported  earthen- 
ware for  domestic  uses,  salt  for  the  preservation  of  provisions, 
brass  or  bronze  for  the  fabrication  of  arms,  and  ivory  and  gold 
and  silver  trinkets  for  ornaments  ;^  in  return  for  which  they 
received  tin,  lead,  com,  skins,  slaves,  hunting-dogs,  and  (towaid 
the  Christian  era)  iron,  gold,  and  silver  ;*  and  these  again,  to- 
gether with  various  native  products,  were  sold  to  the  factors  of 
the  Mediterranean  ports  for  the  rich  fabrics  and  luxuries  of  the 
Oriental  marts.*  We  shall  hereafter  see,  too,  that  they  possess- 
ed a  marine ;  for  the  Veneti,  in  their  war  with  Csesar,  brought 
out  over  two  hundred  vessels,  oak-built,  iron-fastened,  and  chain- 
cabled,  which  nearly  proved  a  match  for  the  well-equipped  Bo- 
man  galleys,  and,  both  by  the  ingenuity  of  their  construction  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  were  managed,  showed  on  the  part  of 
the  Armoricans  no  despicable  attainments  in  practical  science. 
All  these  were  evidences  of  a  civic  instinct,  or  at  least  capac- 
ity, and  of  the  partial  cessation  of  that  primitive  period  when 
the  life  of  man  depends  merely  upon  the  conditions  and  dis- 
Btracture  of  pcusatious  of  uaturc ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  they 
their  iodrtj.  ^^j^  exceptional  evidences,  not  characteristic  of  all 
the  tribes,  many  of  which  remained  in  a  prostrate  and  back- 
ward state.  At  the  same  time,  the  structure  and  spirit  of  the 
Gallic  society  were  repugnant  to  the  introduction  of  the  higher 
arts  and  methods  of  civilized  life.  It  was  still  confined  to  that 
imperfect  species  of  social  and  political  aggregation  which  ap- 
pears to  have  prevailed  during  the  youth  of  nearly  all  nations, 
and  which,  in  this  place,  may  be  called — The  Clan.* 

*  Sec  the  remarks  of  Molkc  (Histoirc     iv.,  5,  2 ;  Cojsar,  v.,  12  ;  Tacitu5,  Agri- 
dcs  Frank:*,  t.  i.)  on  the«c  very  ancient     coin,  xii. 

free  iwrtj*,  which  he  comi>ttrc»  to  the         •  Compare  Dio.  Com.  (1.  c),  who, 
free  citie*  of  the  middle  ages.  however,  aticribea  the  prosperity  of  the 

*  Straho,  iv.,  1,  14,  and  iv.,  2,  1.  Gaiilfl  to  Cesar  and  the  Romans. 

'  Ihid.,  1.  iii.,  c.  5,  §  11.  *  In  the  Welsh  and  Breton  dialects 

*  Fliny,  iv.,  22,  xxiv.,  17;  Strabo,     kenedl^  clan. 
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It  would  seem  to  be  a  law  in  the  development  of  nascent  so- 
cieties that  patriarchal  kings,  who  are  the  first  rulers,  should  give 
place  to  a  small  governing  body,  either  of  priests  or  warriors,  or 
of  both.*  In  Etruria,  Rome,  and,  I  think,  Germany,  this  aristoc- 
racy combined  the  civic,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  military 
command  with  the  priestly  function ;  while  in  India,  Persia,  and 
Egypt  the  sacerdotal  was  st»parated  from  the  civic  or  military 
class.  The  latter  system  prevailed  in  Gaul.  "  There  are  but 
two  orders  of  men  there."  says  Caesar,  **who  are  of  any  con- 
sideration or  dignity ;' •  namely,  the  priests,  who  called  them- 
selves Druids,  and  the  warriors  or  chiefs  of  clan,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  Roman  name  of  Equites,  or  Equestrians.  *^  All  the 
rest  of  the  people  being  in  a  nearly  servile  condition,  without 
part  or  lot  in  public  allairs.'**  The  priest^?,  he  adds,  were  en- 
gaged in  things  sacred,  conducting  the  private  and  public  sacri- 
fices and  inteq)reting  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  the  Equestrians 
led  the  armies  in  war,  and  administered  civil  affairs  in  peace; 
while  the  multitude  (plebs),  either  crui*hed  by  debt  or  the  enor- 
mity of  the  tributes,  or  the  insolent  oj)prfssi()ns  of  the  powerful, 
were  deliven^d  up  to  the  service  of  the  nobles,  who  exereised  an 
authoritv  over  them  like  that  of  a  master  over  his  slaves.  In 
other  wonls,  it  would  a{>pear  from  this  description  that  the  Gal- 
lic «)ciety  was  a  mere  conglomeration  of  ehiefbiins  and  followers, 

But,  if  we  study  the  com|K)sitiou  of  the  Clan  more  narrowly, 
Theiutareor  ^^^  ^\\^\\  find  that,  like  the  Hebrew  tribe,  the  Greek 
ibe  cua.  phratr}%  the  Roman  gea<*,  and  the  German  sipschaft, 
it  was  a  union  of  families  or  houses,  brought  together,  in  the 
first  place,  doubtless,  by  tit»s  of  consanguinity,  but  ex])anded 
aften^'anl,  by  intermarriage,  conquest,  and  adoption,  into  a  large 
gt'ntile  eommunity.^ 

•  romfi.  <M'rTinu«  CEinHiiinj;  lur  ovit,  nnd /fryrfr/,  nrmT;  orfn»in  ar/njir/, 
Cii'*«hi«hi.  (I*  r  N«'un*«'ljn.  .Jahrhun<l.  §  tlir  father  of  a  family, /»(jfrr/i'/mi7i<ij»);  or 
1'.  v%\.  lHr»:i).  lint  I)r.  Arnold,  in  thi*  wttrvh-tcr^  horiH'nuin,  chrvuliiT,  knight, 
Fir»t  Ap]iriiilix  tn  In*.  Thii<  y«li«K>,  irt-ai-  fn»ni  m«irrA,  hdnr,  wr,  nmii.  ( I)c  Cur- 
ing of  the  *•  Sk  ial  l*n»Kn'*H  «»f  Nal«'«»/'  iM»n,  Him.  Ur»  l*eap.  Hrrton.,  (ihwMi.,  |». 
hju  dctlucril  rnnn*  <  I«'arl\  thoorijpn  «ih1  i'll.)  In  the  Law*  of  llocUldn,  ury. 
thrM*vt-nilkin<lH<ir|>nniiii\«'ari]il(irmrT.  l^^d  i«  thut  (krfincd :   **  I.<  ot  <|ui  tkv 

'  IV  lUW.  (iall..  1.  \i..  r.  l;(.      In  the  niinium  rt  |iro|»notatrm  lialK-t." 
Wcl.%h  and  ilrtton  diuht  i*  <»f  the  Kritic  *  Mr.  (inrti*  (  HiM.  (»rmi»,  v.  iii.,  r. 

longur,  the  tcnn  «hi«  h  riirn-^jondo*!  to  in.  |».  UK  et  Mt|. )  dfMTiln-.*  the  Attic 

C'letar'f  r'/nrj  i»a*  citluT  !.» A.-«r.  n«il»U^  in*ntili!»m    thu«  :    ••'Hic    lia-*!*   «»f    the 

ur  ar'j'iaytiJ,  warriuT  (frum  ur,  urbvle  was  the  houM*,  lH<anh,  or  familjr, 
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Thus,  its  components  were  of  two  kinds — ^the  one  natural,  op 
the  family  proper  in  its  various  ramifications  of  kith  and  kin  ;* 
and  the  other  artificial,  or  those  who,  not  originally  of  the  blood, 
had  been  received  into  it  on  extraneous  grounds. 

Of  the  family,  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  father  was  the  head, 
Thefiunfly.  but  his  authority,  in  respect  to  the  wife  and  children, 
was  not  absolute.^  The  wife  was  under  the  command  or  word* 
of  her  husband,  which  authority  he  bought  of  her  kindred  for 
a  price,  and  she  had  no  legal  existence  except  through  him. 
Yet  she  possessed  certain  distinct  rights :  the  dowry  she  received 
jfrom  her  parents*  and  her  husband's  gift  the  morning  after 
marriage*  remained  her  own ;  while  there  was  a  community  of 
property  between  them  during  coverture,  and  in  cases  of  death 
or  divorce  an  equitable  division,  according  to  the  circumstances.* 
Nor  could  the  father  alienate  any  portion  of  his  estate  without 
the  consent  of  his  kindred,  who  were,  in  a  sense,  joint  proprie- 
tors with  him,'  and  especially  of  his  sons,  who  were  coequal 
heirs  after  his  death ;®  for,  as  the  whole  family  participated  in 


a  number  of  which,  greater  or  less,  com- 
posed the  ffeng  or  fjeiios.  This  gens  was, 
therefore,  a  ckn,  sept,  or  enlarged  and 
])artly  factitious  brotherhood,  bound  to- 
gether by,  1st,  common  religious  cere- 
monies, and  exclusive  privilege  of  priest- 
hood, in  honor  of  the  same  god,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  primitive  ancestor,  and 
characterized  by  a  special  surname ;  2d, 
by  a  common  burial-place ;  3d,  by  mu- 
tual rights  of  succession  to  pro|X!rty ; 
4th,  by  reciprocal  obligations  of  help, 
defense,  ond  redress  of  injuries ;  r>th,  by 
mutual  rights  and  obligations  to  inter- 
marry in  certain  determinate  cases,  etc. ; 
Gth,  by  })Osscssion,  in  some  coses  at  least, 
of  common  property,  an  archon  and  a 
treasurer  of  their  own. "  The  Phratries 
were  unions  of  these  gentes,  as  the  tribe 
was  a  union  of  Phratries.  Comp.  Nio- 
buhr  (Ixjct.  Ilom.  Hist.,  v.  i.,  p.  71  et 
scq.).  For  the  German  form,  sec  my 
chapter  ix.  post. 

*  To  the  ninth  degree,  among  tlie 
Welsh. 

*  Ca'sar  (1.  vi.,  c.  11»)  rci)rescnts  the 
father  us  liaving  the  power  of  life  and 


death  over  wife  and  children,  bat,  as  this 
is  opposed  to  what  wo  know  from  other 
sources  of  the  constitution  of  the  Keltic 
family,  he  must  have  concloded,  from 
some  local  or  exceptional  incident,  thai 
the  patria  potestaa  o(  GfLid  was  thenme 
as  the  Roman.  In  the  Welsh,  ptM^euia 
was  the  head  of  the  house ;  pen4Dencdi^ 
head  of  the  clan. 

'  Urth^  in  the  Kymro-Bretcm  dialect, 
equivalent  to  the  mundium  of  the  Ger- 
mans.    Sccpost^  c.  9. 

*  Amobyr^  in  K^nnric,  the  same  as  the 
scad  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons  (Lex.  Sax., 
vi.,  §  1),  the  mundr  of  the  Icelanders 
(Grimm.  Deutsche  Rochts-alt.,  p.  125), 
and  the  pretium  nuptia/e  of  the  Bava* 
rian  code  (Luitprand.,  Ixi.). 

*  The  rojry/«  of  the  Welsh,  enep-ywerth 
of  the  Bretons,  and  morgengabe  o€  the 
Germans  (De  Curson,  t.  ii.,  p.  14  et 
seq.). 

*  Cics.,  1.  vi.,  c.  19,  and  the  Breton 
laws. 

*  Ix'xWull.,t.  ii.,1.  2,c.  1. 

*  Ibid.,  Code  Vcned.,  t.  i.,  lex  2,  c, 
IG. 
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the  acquisitions  of  the  father,  so  they  were  mutually  responsible 
(soUdaire)  for  the  debts  or  the  compositions  incurred.* 

The  other  members  of  the  clan  consisted  of  a  number  of 
DiiMMi«Bto  and  dependents  in  various  degrees  of  subordination,  and 
canpuiioiu.  ^f  adhcrcuts  whose  ties  were  more  or  less  voluntary. 
Among  the  former  were  the  slaves  {servt)^  captures  of  war,  or 
purchases  in  the  open  market ;  the  bondsmen,  who  were  either 
serfs,  adscribed  to  the  glebe  (tu/fcini);  or  debtor-bondsmen  {oboera* 
ti)j  whom  poverty  and  reverses  had  compelled  to  sell  them- 
selves for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  and  the  strangers  (adveiioe) 
found  in  the  country  without  a  protector  or  lord,  and  forcibly 
Si't  to  work.*  But  the  adherents,  or  cUentes^  as  the  Romans 
called  them,  were  those  who,  personally  freemen,  had  yet  placed 
themselves  deliberately  in  the  protection  of  opulent  chiefe,  either 
to  escajH)  the  vicissitudes  or  oppressions  of  life,  or  to  serve  those 
chieCj  iLS  companions  (amlacti}).  These  devoted  themselves,  as 
an  act  of  friendship,  to  the  fortunes  of  their  chiefs,  by  whom 
they  were  thenceforth  supixjrted,  and  with  whom  they  shared 
the  dangers  and  glories  of  war,  as  well  as  the  festivals  and  en- 
joyments of  i)eace.  **  Throughout  the  country,"  says  Ca?sar, 
**  in  every  state,  every  canton,  and  in  almost  every  household^ 
such  associations  (Jactioms)  arc  formed  around  the  men  who  are 
deemed  to  possess  the  greatest  authority  and  influence,''*  and 
who  engage<l  to  protect  their  followers  from  all  injustice  and 


*  The  rompmitioni  were  0iiibs  paid 
for  hfrtnicidtv  and  other  crinict:  palana» 
in  Wcl»h,  wrrr<fild  in  tho  Gcmuin. 
Cofioalt  ;M>«f,  c.  ix. 

*  Little  i4  Mid  dirrctlr  in  the  ancient 

m 

aathoritien  in  rcffpert  to  thene  claM«e«, 
thtmgh  ther  are  ufkcn  implied,  and  <<>n- 
iitantlr  nvurrinR  in  the  later  law.hooki 
(r«»mi».  (*ff^.,  i.  4,  vi.  13,  with  rariotu 
linnUirm*  in  the  WcNh  Uwp).  In  the 
code  of  llciel-dda,  ularra  are  tcrmod 
rtiftk  :  the  M'ff*  or  Urndtfiicn  taet>g§ ; 
and  the  Mrangrrt,  fomnl  to  lahor,  oA 
f»<i«/(I>c<*unMm,  1.  ii.,  p.  47  et  leq.). 

*  A  mJntrti^  fnim  theCiaelic  am^  ahoot, 
and  part^  Uiund ;  one  hound,  «»r  connect* 
rd.  (See  Merer,  Oprit,  Origine,  et 
l*niyn^  dt**  In*titut.  Judic,  etc.,  t.  t., 
p.  S4,  eiL  Pari*,  \i^iX) 

*  C«a.,  ri.  1 1  (a  pa—fe  perrertcd  bj 


the  trannlator^  in  rendering  fartitmet 
hy  oor  word  factions  or  |)artiei,  to  which 
an  odioon  icnM  is  attached).  Sec  aJso 
Cits.  (I.  iii.,  c.  22),  which  rrfcn  to  the 
Ibero-Aquitains,  by  wlioni  thcve  d^ro/t, 
or  com |«in ions,  were  called  mklurii^  or 
aM  Atheiucus  (1.  ri.,  c.  64,  ed.  Schwciu- 
hauser)  writes  it,  X<Ao^ouponCt  terms  ob- 
Tiottslr  derircd  from  the  Basque  taUmna^ 
a  kniidit,  a  cavalier  (Thiemr.  Hist,  del 
Gaul.,  ii.,  1,  4).  Plut.  (in  vita  Si«rtor.) 
speaks  of  them,  and  Lanjchome  trans- 
lates his  i>hrase  **  knights-companions.** 
Meyer  (Kspril  des  Institut.,  t.  i.,  p.  54) 
eomimres  the  amhtuti  and  mtldurii  to 
the  romittM  of  Tacitus  (Crermanii,  c.  13, 
and  Amm.  Marrell.  xvi.,  13),  in  which 
he  is  confirmed  by  lleCurson  (lli»t.  det 
I'eup.  Brrt.,t.  i.,  intruduct.).  Nor  can 
1  duttbc  thai  the  analugj  is  well  drawn. 
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fraud,  while  the  followers  engaged  to  serve  them  in  every  ex- 
tremity, even  to  the  sacrifice  of  life.^ 

As  the  union  of  several  families  constituted  the  clan,  so  a 
pouticai  ar-  certain  nimiber  of  clans  formed  a  canton  {pagi^  and 
'*°8«™®°*^  a  certain  number  of  cantons  a  state  (avitow).*  Some 
of  these  states  had  common  laws  and  magistrates,  as  the  Sues- 
siones  and  Remi  ;^  others  maintained  more  or  less  permanent 
alliances  of  reciprocal  protection  and  defense  ;*  but  the  greater 
part  were  grouped  around  the  more  powerful  states,  as  individ- 
uals about  their  chiefs,  in  various  forms  of  clientage  and  de- 

*  Caes.,  1.  i.,oc.  4,  17-17.     The  laws  course,  but  as  illostrative  monuments, 

of  the  Welsh,  collected  near  the  begin-  in  a  qacstion  of  antiquarian  research. 

ning  of  the  tenth  ccntur}%  by  Howel-the-  In  the  subject  embraced  in  a  former 

Good  (Hoel-ddu),  required  every  father  part  of  this  note  we  hare  an  instance 

to  commend  (^ke men)  his  son,  on  reach-  in  point.     Ca!sar(l.  vi.,c.  18)  mentions 

ing  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  the  parole  it  as  a  singular  custom  among  the  Gaols, 

or  privilege  (urtft)  of  an  arghiyd^  or  that  sons  were  not  allowed  to  appear 

lord,  to  whom  the  son  tender^  homage  publicly  in  the  presence  of  their  Ikthers, 

and  fidelity  (gwrhau,  homagium  fecere^  until  they  were  of  an  age  to  bear  annm 

Jidelitatem  promittcre :  or,  more  literal-  By  turning  to  the  Welsh  laws  we  shall 

ly,  to  make  himself  a  man.    Davis,  Celt,  see  that  the  child  was  in  the  pourer  of 

Diet.).     He  then  became  the  lord's  man  his  mother  till  his  seventh  year ;  then, 

(jjicas^  tcasy  vassal,  ser\'itor),  and  the  till  his  fourteenth,  under  the  hand  of 

authority  of  the  father  wholly  ceased,  the  priest ;  and  then,  till  his  twenty-lint, 

At  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  received  under  the  urM,  or  command  of  a  lord, 

land  (Lemenet,  gift,  benefice)  from  the  when  he  first  assumed  the  rights  and 

lord,  fur  which  he  pledged  his  military  obligations  of  a  man,  and  acquired  a 

ser>'ice8  (Lex  Wall.,  v.  i.,  1.  2,  c.  38;  public  flatus  or  function,  which  is  the 

and  V.  ii.,  1.  8,  c.  11.     Translation  of  probable  explanation  of  Cae8ar*s  stato- 

Aneurim  Owen.     I^ond.,  1841).     As  I  mcnt. 

have,  and  shall  ])cr)mps  again  make  use         '  The  state  of  the  Ilclveti,  says  Cmar 
of  these  laws  for  illustration,  let  me  say  (Bell.  Gall.,  1.  i.,  c.  12),  was  difidfid 
here  tliat,  although  they  were  redacted  into  four  pagi  (or  kantref,  in  the  Bre- 
st so  late  a  date,  they  may  yet  be  con-  ton);  and,  farther  on,  he  speaks  of  Can- 
sidered  as  records  of  immemorial  cus-  tium  (I.  v.,  c.  22)  as  governed  by  four 
toms.     The  Kymri,  both  of  Armorica  petty  chiefs.     This  dirision  by  four  ex- 
and  Cambria,  driven  into  the  mountains  istcd  among  the  Galatians  of  Asia  (Stra- 
or  marches  by  the  great  invasions  of  the  bo,  I.   xii.,  c.  4).     The  jHigi  appear, 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  clung  with  again,  to  have  contained  tweh*c  toii-ns 
an  unrelenting  tenacity  to  the  old  ^^-ays  (oppiJn)^  or  at  least,  such  was  the  case 
and  traditions  of  their  fathers;  a  fierce  with  the  llelveti  (Ctes.,  1.  i.,  c.  6)  and 
hatrc<l  of  the  invaders,  the  Itomans  and  the Suesiiiones (ibid.,  I.  ii.,  c.  4).  Among 
Franks    in   Gaul    and    the   Saxon   in  the  Welsh,  each  cwmmwd  (pagv»)  was 
Britain,  would  tend  to  presor^'c  them  divided  into  twelve  maenawr,  or  o/y/ii/a 
pure  frc»m  the  intermixture  of  foreign  (Leges  Wall.,  1.  ii.,  c.  10,  §  10).     See 
elements;  and  their  ancient  customs,  IX*  Curson  (Hist,  dcs  IVup.  Bret.,  t.  i., 
therefore,  gathered  into  the   form   of  p.  80,  note). 
written   hiws,  may  be  adduced  legiti-         '  (^u?s..  Bell.  Gall.,  1.  ii.,  c.  8. 
mately,   nut  as  historical  sources,  of         *  Ibid.,l.iii.,  c.  8,et  ii.,  4,  i.,  5,  etaL 
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pendcnce.*  It  was  only  in  cases  of  pressing  danger  and  emer- 
gency that  all  the  states  acted  together,  and  even  then  their 
counsels  were  liable  to  be  distracted  by  a  fiictious  and  turbulent 
spirit.*  Kings  appear,  at  one  time,  to  have  ruled  over  the  whole 
country ;  but  the  Gauls,  at  the  advent  of  the  Eomans,  like  the 
Greeks  at  the  close  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  the  Romans  them- 
selves after  the  expulsion  of  the  Ti\rquins,  were  averse  to  a 
supreme  or  royal  ix)wer.^  Nearly  all  the  authority  had  been 
concentrated  in  the  assemblies  of  the  nobles  or  clan-chiefs,  who 
chose  their  temporary  rulers,  or  fought  with  each  other  for  the 
command.*  They  often  overbore  all  regular  authority.  Ca?sar 
sj)eaks  of  one  Dumnorigh,  or  Lord  of  the  Kills,  who  was  more 
powerful  than  the  magistrates,*  and  of  another,  the  Or-geto-righ, 
or  Lord  of  the  Ilundred  Valleys,  who,  on  a  certain  public  occa- 
sion, mustered  ten  thousand  vassals  (Jamilia),  besides  a  number 
of  debtor-bondsmen  and  retainers.®  From  these  instances  wc 
may  loam  the  ability  of  the  magnates  to  embroil  themselves, 
and  to  embroil  the  entire  country,  in  destructive  wars.  Nor 
were  the  incentives  of  their  position  usually  of  a  jMWjific  kind: 
despising  labor,  which  they  left  to  serfs  and  slaves,  destitute  of 
intellectual  tastes,  which,  such  as  they  were,  belonged  to  the 
prii^t*»,  tlu'y  had  no  outlets  for  their  activity  but  ostentation, 
debauchery,  and  war.  Hence  the  story  which  Atheneus  and 
Strabo  both  tell  of  one  Luem,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  riding 
about  in  a  magnificent  car,  scattering  gold  and  silver  to  the 
crowd,  and  who  kept  open  cisterns  of  wine,  and  open  tables 
profusely  furnished  for  the  use  of  every  comer  f  hence  the  vast 
marauding  expeditions  which,  for  so  many  years,  harried  the 
entire  surface  of  Europe ;  and  hence,  too,  the  innumerable  in- 
t4'j*tine  feuils  which  produce  Gaul  before  ils  wasted,  wan,  and 
<lishcvele<l,  even  in  the  youth  and  outset  of  it3  historical  caret*r.' 

'  (>*..  Ikll.  Ciull..  I.  v.,  no,  ci  1.  Yi.,  71 ).  ihc  clan  Camphrll  conoiiited  of  five 

cv.  4  and  VI.  chouMml  armed  men,  each  one  of  whom 

*  Livv,  I.  xxi.,  r.  20;  Ctt*.,  I.  i.,c.  calk'«l  himM*lf  thr  roiutin  of  the  chief, 
;;i.  Ml  ,  43;  Strabo,  I.  ir..  c.  2.  the  Ditkc  of  Argjle. 

'  (  a-*.,  I.  ii.,  c.  4,  v..  27.  :A.  '  Athen.,  ir  ,  37  ;  Stnih.,  ir.,  2,  3. 

*  Ihiii..  i.,  IH;  ii.,  I  ;  r.,  2<);  vii.,4.  •  At  tin*  allu»iun4  i€  Cet9Mr  to  tin* 

*  Bell,  (iall.,  1.  i.,  c.  IH.  politti*al  friivemment  of  tlie  GauU  arr 

*  Ibid.,  I.  i.,  c.  4.  JiL«l  aff  in  later  onir  incidental,  it  i>  difficult  to  derive 
time*  amoni;  the  S-«»(ch  Ili^hlandc-m,  fnmi  lliem  any  dear  or  M>teniattc  vien 
M^«  Niebuhr  (Lett.  Koni.  Hut.,  ▼.  t.,  |i.  of  the  cimMitaiion.     Still  tee  Thicrnr. 
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Nor  was  the  priestly  order,  which  participated  in  the  govern- 
organixation  of  ^^^g  powcr,  a  fixcd  restraint  upon  the  other  nobles, 
the  priesthood,  although  it  was  both  strongly  organized  and  influ- 
ential by  means  of  its  superstitions.  It  consisted  of  three  kinds 
— ^bards,  prophets,  and  high-priests,  which  together  formed  a 
sacred  association  or  college  of  Druids.*  The  bards  were  the 
national  poets — ^not  only  religious,  but  martial  and  satirio — 
who  sang  to  a  wild  accompaniment  of  the  roite  (a  kind  of  harp) 
the  genealogies  of  the  clans,  the  exploits  of  heroes,  the  loveliness 
of  women,  and  the  glories  of  the  gods.  Often,  as  the  battle  was 
about  to  be  joined,  their  voices,  lifted  above  the  din  of  conflict, 
animated  the  combatants  to  the  charge.^  The  vates — ^prophets 
or  diviners^ — were  the  revealers  of  the  future,  as  their  name 
imports,  and  took  charge  of  the  sacrifices  and  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  them,  as  well  as  of  all  public  ceremonies. 

Mingling  as  a  kind  of  popular  branch  of  the  priesthood  among 
the  personages,  and  dealing  with  the  events  and  relations  of  do- 
mestic life,  they  ministered  between  the  people  and  that  higher 
branch,  the  Druids  proper.*  These  were  the  real  powers — the 
Coryphei,  the  Archimagi,  the  Masters — who,  inhabiting  the 
depths  of  the  oak  forests,  guarded  the  interior  and  vital  princi- 
ples of  the  mystic  faith.  They  were  the  teachers  of  youth,  some 
of  whom  passed  twenty  years  in  their  novitiate,  the  monopo- 
lizers of  knowledge,  the  depositaries  of  the  will  of  the  gods, 
having  no  superior  but  an  arch-Druid,  whose  office,  though  su- 
preme, was  elective. 

Exempt  from  taxation  and  imposts,  and  from  every  other 
lu  powera.  burden  of  peace  or  war,*  possessed  of  their  own  prop- 
erties, and  operating  among  a  people  prone  to  superstition,  the 
priests  were,  in  addition,  endowed  with  ample  and  exclusive 
judicial  functions.  At  a  stated  period  every  year,  they  held 
their  assizes  in  the  country  of  the  Carnutes  (Chartres),  whither 
every  one  was  bound  to  repair  who  had  a  cause  to  prosecute 

'  Strabo,  1.  iv.,  0.  4.  ilt^rny  Gaelic  dltiiV,  and  Greek  rfnwr,  all 

'  Diodonis  Sic,  1.  v.,  c.  31.  meaning  oal:     A  simpler  etymology  I 

^  AmniianuM  (1.  xv.,  c.  9)  calls  them  find  in  Dc  Chineac  (p.  11,  note),  who 

Euhnf^5(,  wliic'h  is  (loul)tlej*s  a  comij*-  gives  iJc,  God,  and  ra-wyddi  a  speaker. 

tion  of  the  Greek  ovoti^q  =■  vatcs.  Derawydd,  God's  s])caker,  or  a  thcolo- 

•  The  name  Dniid  has  been  derived  gian. 

from  the  K^-mric  cfcrir,  the  Amiorican  •  Ca;s.,  Bell.  GaU.,  1.  vi.,  cc.  13-lC. 
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or  a  remedy  to  solicit  If  any  offense  had  been  perpetrated, 
any  murder  committed,  any  inheritance  or  boundary  invaded, 
the  Druids  decreed  the  award  or  the  punishment.  All  men, 
whether  in  a  jjublic  or  private  capacity,  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  their  judgment ;  nor  was  there  any  legal  appeal  fix)m 
it,  once  given.  Woe  to  the  man  who  dared  to  resist  their  ver- 
dict !  They  used  no  force ;  they  did  not  appeal  to  the  strong 
arm  for  the  execution  of  their  sentence ;  but,  like  the  popes  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  they  issued  against  him  a  ban  of  excommu- 
nication. The  unhappy  victim  of  it  was  thenceforth  an  out- 
cast and  a  criminal ;  no  one  might  communicate  with  him ;  he 
was  incapable  of  office ;  denied  justice  when  he  required  it, 
and  even  the  benignities  of  the  heavens  were  closed  upon  him 
forever. 

Affiliated  to  the  male  Druids  was  a  class  of  females  also,  to 
i>niM«NK«.  whom  supernatunil  jx)wer  was  imputed,  and  who  pass- 
ed for  sonTH'ssos.*  The  functions  ascribed  to  them  were  often 
whiinsieal  and  sometimes  licentious.  Their  worship  consLsted 
chiefly  in  nwtumal  rites,  when,  with  their  naked  bodies  stained 
black,  hair  disheveled,  and  torches  in  hand,  they  abandoned 
thomsolvt^s  to  trans|X)rts  of  fur}'.^  Their  favorite  retR\its  were 
the  island  of  Sena'  and  the  several  nameless  islets  opi>osite  the 
mouth  of  the  lioire.  One  day  every  year,  between  sunset  and 
sunrise,  they  destroye<l  and  rebuilt  the  roof  of  their  temple; 
but  if  any  one  chanced  to  let  drop  a  particle  of  the  sacreil  ma- 
t<'rial,  she  was  torn  to  pieces  amid  frantic  dances,  in  which  the 
Greeks  saw  the  rites  of  their  own  Bacchantes  and  the  orgies  of 
Samothrace  n^neweil.  The  Gallic  mariner,  as  he  skirted  by 
night  the  wild  reefs  of  the  Annorican  seas,  often  fancieil  that 
he  heard  strange  cries  and  chant**,  weinl  mehxlies,  mingling 
with  the  wail  of  the  win<ls  and  the  deep  moanings  of  the  waves. 
On  the  summit  of  the  mi.sty  crags  he  saw  nxl  phantoms  gliding, 
with  stn»aming  hair  and  buniing  toR^hes,  whose  flames  made 
the  lightnings.*  These  were  the  Druidesses  weaving  their  magic 
spells,  healing  mida<lies,  raising  the  elements,  consulting  the 
dread  spirits  of  fate,  or  perha]>s  waiting  to  receive  the  souls  of 

*  StniUt,  1.  c.  •  Strmbo,  I.  ir.,  c.  4.      FwUi*  A^ic- 

•  Thicm,  1.  ii.,  p.  1>4.  nu«,  (Miii  iVripliw. 

♦  Mttjitn,  liUt.  lie  Fnncr,  t.  i.,  p.  uU. 
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the  shipwrecked,  which  the  Breton  peasant  still  discerns  in  the 
white  and  fugitive  spray,  hastening  to  rejoin  their  loved  and 
lost  companions  of  the  earth.* 

The  eye  of  curiosity  strains  itself  in  vain  to  penetrate  the 
Origin  of  the  origin  and  even  the  belief  of  these  mysterious  oak- 
Druidj.  haunting  hierarchs.  Guarding  their  own  secrets  with 
more  than  usual  sacerdotal  jealousy,  they  refused  to  commit 
their  knowledge  or  their  doctrines  to  writing,  while  the  re- 
ports of  the  ancient  foreign  writers  are  both  scanty  and  vagae. 
Were  we  permitted  to  give  credit  to  the  Welsh  traditions,  we 
should  learn  that  they  came  into  Graul  from  the  East  during 
what  is  termed  the  first  invasion  of  the  Kymri,  and  under  the 
lead  of  Ilu-Cadem,  or  Hu  the  Mighty.*  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
conceive  of  their  eastern  derivation  when  we  regard  the  many 
analogies  which  learned  men  discover  between  their  supposed 
doctrines  and  rites  and  those  of  certain  Asiatic  nations.'  Yet 
it  must  be  considered,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  differences  in 
these  cases  are  quite  as  many  as  the  resemblances,  and  scarce- 
ly justify  the  identification  of  Druidism  with  any  other  known 
form  of  religion.  Even  if  the  analogies  were  stronger  and 
more  numerous  than  they  are,  it  might  still  be  plausibly  con- 
tended that  the  faith  of  the  Keltic  races  was  an  indigenous  prod- 
uct, springing  primarily  out  of  the  depths  of  their  own  hearts, 
and  modified  in  a  slight  degree  afterward  by  the  various  Phoe- 
nician, Carthaginian,  Greek,  and  Roman  influences,  with  which 
we  know  the  Gauls  were  assailed.* 

»  See  the  exquisite  Fketches  of  the  tribe  of  Brahmins.    The  Rer.Wm.  Lisle 

existing   superstitions    of  the  Breton  Bowles  (Ilermcs  Britannicns)  likens 

peasants  nnd  sailors  in  Sonvcstrc  (Lcs  theirs  to  the  Egyptian  faith.     Godfrej 

Demicrs  Bretons,  t.  i.,  cc.  1-2).  Higgins  (The  Celtic  Draids,  pa|pc  805. 

»  Sec  Triads  of  the  Island  of  Britain,  Lond. ,  1829),  in  his  elaborate  work,  ob- 

No.  3,  in  Williams's  Poems,  toI.  ii.,  op-  Ber\''C8  that  the  Druids  held  much  in 

pcndix.  common  with  the  PTthagoreans.     Nor 

'  Pictct  (Du  Culte  des  Cabires  chez  can  the  ingenious  reader  fail  to  detect 

lea  Anciens  Irlanduise.    Genera,  1824)  some  similarities  between  them  and  the 

traces  affinities  between  the  Dniidical  Aztec  priests,  as  described  by  PrcscoCt 

and    the   Cabiric    worshi}>s   of  Samo-  (Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.,  c.  8).     A 

thrace.      Extracts  from  his  work  are  philosophical  discussion  of  Druidism, 

given  by  Michelet  in   Ihh  Ai)pondix.  much  lauded  by  the  French  critics,  is 

Pcllouticr  (Hist,  dos  (Vltos,  p.  18)  ar-  to  Ijc  found  in  the  Encyclopedic  Nou- 

gues  that  the  Dniidicol  and  I'ersian  re-  vellc,  article  Druidismc,  by  Reynaud.    I 

ligions  were  tlic  same.     Maurice  (Dis-  have  not  soon  it,  but  I  understand  that  he 

pcrtation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Druids,  comp:ircs  Druidism  with  Zoioistcrism. 
in  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  vi.,  i»rt  1)         «  See  the  article  on  the  Worship  of 

says  they  were  the  descendants  of  a  Isis,  by  the  Abb^  de  Fontena  (Mom. 
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What  was  characteristic  in  Druidism,  according  to  Iliggins/ 
portrinw  or  i^  ^1  ^gcs  and  nations — for  he  discovers  traces  of  it 
"^™**"*°*'  in  Hindostan,  Persia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
wherever  else  his  supposititious  children  of  Gomar  wandered 
and  settled — was  the  adoration  of  one  Supreme  Being,  the  belief 
of  the  metempsychosis,  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, the  hatred  of  images,  the  use  of  open  circular  temples, 
the  worship  of  fire  as  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  the  celebration  of 
the  most  ancient  Tauric  festival,  and  the  ix)sse8sion  of  a  seven- 
teen -  letter  alphabet,  although  their  instructions  were  always 
orally  given. 

If  the  Druids,  however,  believed  in  but  one  Supreme  God, 
•ni«  Boda.  the  Gauls  mljoined  to  him  a  multitude  of  inferior  dei- 
ties, to  whom,  from  the  functions  ascribed  to  them,  such  as  pre- 
siding in  heaven,  ruling  war,  teaching  the  arts,  warding  off  dis- 
eases, protecting  travelers,  etc.,  the  Komans  found  it  easy  to 
give  the  names  of  their  own  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  Apollo, 
and  Minerva.^  Tarann,  who  was  the  Keltic  god  of  thunder,' 
was  i<lcntified  with  Jupiter;  Ilesus,  god  of  battles  and  the  van- 
quisher of  giants  and  darknt*8s,  became  Mars;*  Teutates,  or 
Theut,*  the  inventor  of  the  arU  and  guardian  of  roads  and  com- 
merce, was  easily  assimilatctl  to  Mercury ;  Belena**,  or  Bel,  the 
sun  or  fire  god,*  was  the  Gallic  Apollo;  and  Belisanna,  his 
com[>anion,  mistress  of  the  ht*avens,  was  Romanized  into  Mi- 
nerva.'    TliiTC  was,  moreover,  a  (lallie  Ileradcs,  named  Og- 

dc  rArMk'ni.   dc*   Inficript.  ct   Belles  (le«centlctl  from  Taautft  of  the  fho^ni- 

Leitmi,  t.  7).  cmd^,  or  the  Teuiat  of  the  (^arthAfrini- 

*  (Vltic  DniiiU,  p.  no.**,  and  f*a»»im.  ann.     A<  Utc  Ait  the  time  of  Neru  a  (a* 
'  ("irii..  <lo  \V*\\.  Cfall.,  I.  vi.,  r.  17.  moas  (jallir  rculfitor,  Zeimdonin,  em- 

All  the  |«iMia|;e«  eoncemiiiK  the  thnids  |ilo}-ed  i»ix  re»ri  in  mmkiiiff  a  utatue  of 

t<i  lie  fiiund  ill  the  rUiwir  writeni  an*  thb  Kod,  which  eont  furtjr  millions  <»f 

cilU-rtt^ni*  I)<itiilkiuqu(*t  riieniroCtallU  se»teree«  (I'liny,  1.  xxxir.,  e.  7). 
cjnnnet  KranriranimScnptorm,  Tol.l ).         *  Bel  rerallM  the  Bel  or  liaal,  the 

'  T.inin,  in  WcUh,  mean*  thunder.  sun-K»l  "f  the  Bahjloniann.     The  I>ni- 

*  ('a-«.  (I.  r.;;  Lucan,  1.  i.,  r.  446;  uU  kindled  fire<  u|)on  the  mi'ms  on 
Kloni«,  1.  ii.,  r.  4  ;  Atil.  (tell.,  N<irt.  Mar-dav  ere,  in  honor  of  /iru/,  or  /ir*/- 
Attira',  1.  x^i.,  c.  0  ;  Mam4i.,  Satur-  Ata  Tthe  nun),  and  the  day  still  retains  in 
nal.«  1.  ^i.,  r.  *^.  A  lia«-n*lief,  ftmiMl  Ireland  the  name  of  littihaim^  or  Bcal's 
nmler  the  Chunh  of  Nuirr  iKime,  at  flrr-tby.  (ToUnd.  Hist,  of  the  Druids, 
Tari*.  in    1711.  rrf»rrsenl«   Ilesun  half  let.  xi.,  |>p.  lOI-KM.) 

nakeil,  cnmiScd  with  leaves,  and  w  ith  an  ^  Minrnra-BoltMinna   a|«|4«ri  in  an 

axe  ruitinsdtmn  a  tn-e.      Muntfau(x>n,  in«cri|4i<in  found  in  N<>vem)iofMilani:i. 

Ant.  Kxplir..  t.  ii.,  re.  1   .'».  (Amfn^rr,  t.  i.,  p.  W,  note.;      Tliene 

*  The  name  of  this  diitv  i«  ]ierha|«  was  a  Svrian  god  Bclisama. 
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mius,*  who  was  no  longer  a  god  of  brute  strength,  but  of  that 
moral  force  which  resides  in  eloquence,  and  who  was  represent- 
ed as  a  venerable  old  man  armed  with  mace  and  bow,  and 
drawing  the  crowd  after  him  by  golden  chains  which  passed 
fix>m  his  tongue  to  their  ears.^  But  the  Gauls,  in  fact^  like  all 
other  wild  and  deep-feeling  primitive  people,  to  whom  nature 
was  new  and  wonderful,  flashing  in  forever  upon  their  childlike 
minds  its  beautiful  and  awful  forms,  saw  a  preternatural  life  in 
every  object,  and  divinized  the  mountains,  the  woods,  the  lakes, 
the  rocks,  and  the  trees.  Every  dear  locality,  and  towns  and 
cities  even,  had  their  animating  genii :  Kirk  rode  upon  the 
black  north;  Leucotetia  inspired  Lutetia  (Paris);  Rhot  was 
adored  at  Rouen ;  Pennia  frequented  the  high  Alps;  the  lovely 
Arduinna  the  Ardennes,  and  Namus  uttered  oracles  at  Namur.* 
Especially  sacred  to  the  Gaul — ^taught,  perhaps,  by  his  Druids 
— ^were  liie  obscure  depths  of  the  oak  forest,  and  the  gloomy 
reverence  with  which  he  contemplated  them  seems  to  have 
passed  into  the  soul  of  the  Latin  poet,  who  shudders  as  he  de- 
scribes a  consecrated  wood.* 

"  Behold,"  sings  Lucan,  "  the  forest,  inviolate  for  ages,  where 
The  iacx«d  ^®  intcrwovcn  branches  canopy  the  dark  air,  and  cold 
^°^^  shadows  repel  the  sun.  The  rural  Pans,  the  gentle 
Sylvans,  and  the  wood-nymphs  inhabit  them  no  more,  diiTen 
away  by  horrid  barbaric  rites,  and  altars  streaming  with  fiight- 
ful  holocausts.  Every  tree  has  been  washed  in  human  blood ; 
the  birds  will  not  light  upon  the  branches,  nor  the  wild  beast 
lie  down  in  its  lairs,  nor  the  winds  blow  through  the  trees,  nor 
the  lightning  descend  to  dispel  the  noisome  damps.  A  black 
stream  murmurs  from  a  thousand  fountains,  and  huge  and  un- 
formed trunks  are  the  horrible  images  of  the  gods."  "  Tradition 
relates  how  the  earth  often  shakes,  and  the  deep  caverns  groan, 
and  the  yews  bend  and  rise  of  a  sudden,  and  the  woods,  with- 

*  Ogham  woA  the  nnme  of  the  Irish  Quiest.  Nat.,  1.  ii.,  c.  17.  Grater,  Gol- 
lettcn,  or  alphnbct,  nnd  me:int  science  Icct.  Iiiscriptionum,  pp.  94,  110,  ei  aL 
or  mystery.     (Toland,  1.  c.)  As  late  as  the  time  of  Gregory  of  Toun 

*  Lucian,  in  Ilercul.  Gallico ;  Amm.  (l)c  Gloria  Confewomm,  c.  2),  the  Gal- 
Marccll.,  1.  xv.,  c.  0.     Sec  Mem.  dc  lie  jx-asants  worshiped  the  lakes. 
TAcadem.  des  Inscrip.  et  Belles  Lettrcs,  *  Lucau,  FharsaL,  L  iii.,  r.  890  et 
t.  X.,  p.  104.  8cq. 

*  Max.  T>T.,   Scrm.  18.     Seneca, 
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out  burning,  shino  with  fliOmcs  of  fire,  and  the  dragons  glide 
along  the  roots.  The  religion  of  the  people  forbids  them  to 
approach  it ;  it  is  given  up  to  their  divinities ;  and,  whether 
Ph(jebus  shines  or  the  shadowy  night  veils  the  heavens,  even 
the  priest  fears  to  penetrate  the  dwelling  of  his  god." 

In  the  sombre  hues  of  this  picture  there  is,  perhaps,  some 
Brtk^ftnim-  poctic  exaggeration;  for  the  same  author  and  others 
°****^'''*  relate  how  the  Gaul  cherished  a  firm  and  cheerful 
faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,'  which  the  priests  had  in- 
tellectualized  into  an  Indian-like  scheme  of  metempsychosis ; 
or  nither,  as  Ampdre  suggests,  into  a  metasomatosis,  or  eternal 
change  of  bodies.'  The  life  beyond  the  tomb  was  not  for  him 
the  sad,  pale,  quasi-nothingness  of  the  Roman  elysium,  but  an 
immortal  region,  where  he  was  destined  to  enjoy,  in  fullness  of 
happiness,  the  passions  and  pursuits  which  had  been  his  delight 
on  earth.  There  the  warrior  would  renew  his  battles,  the  hunt- 
er  chase  the  wolf,  the  clansman  8cr\'e  his  chief,  and  the  priest 
instruct  his  faithful.^  It  was  reported,  indeed,  that  the  simple- 
minded  Qaul  carried  his  cre<lulity  to  tlie  point  of  depositing 
letters  on  the  graves  of  his  friends,  to  be  read  in  another  world, 
that  he  contracted  debts  to  be  paid  after  his  own  death,  and  that 
he  sometimes  sacrificed  the  kindred  and  servants  of  the  de- 
cea.se<l  upon  his  bier  in  order  to  keep  him  company.* 

But  in  the  more  scientific  conceptions  of  the  Druids  this  faith 
Th«»mH«mp.  >»  ^'ic  fuUirc  lifc  took  the  shape  of  a  belief  in  a  scries 
fjehodM.  ^f  progressive  courses  through  which  the  spirit  passed 
in  its  ascent  from  the  lowest  animal  to  its  final  incorporation  in 
the  human  form.  Arrived  at  this  stage,  the  choice  of  good  and 
evil  was  presented  to  it,  and,  accordingly  as  it  exercised  this  re- 
8|K)n8ibility,  it  returned  after  death  either  to  the  body  of  reptile 
or  brute,  to  reassumc  the  course  of  prol>ation,  cfr  to  the  circle  of 
felicity,  where  it  would  experience  unending  joys.* 

The  gHMt  moral  object  of  Druidism,  as  exi)rc8fled  by  itself, 
Krirotuie  ^as  **  Xn  n'fomi  morals,  to  scx*ure  peace,  and  to  eneour- 
'"'***'**'**'  ag<5  ^'fXMlncss;"  and,  as  conducive  to  these  vin]:^  it  in- 

•  Lnmn,  T.,  4r,«)-|r/J.  Pomp.  Mcb,  «  IliiHlor.  Sir.,  I.  r.,  p.  »»** ;  .McLi. 
iii..  2;  C'rt^.,  vi.,  14.  1.  iii.,  c.  1». 

•  IliM.  Lit..  I.  i..  r.  2.  p.  4l».  »  Scv  ihc  WrUh  TrwU  An<l  writini:* 

•  .Scr  TliieiTT  (lli»t.  dc*  GftuUitA,  U  ofthrlUnln.    (UiTiM,  Celtic  HeMwrrh. 

ii.,  p.  »»i;.  e*,  :f4r»  ft  »f*j.) 
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culcated  "  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  god,  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others,  and  fortitude  under  the  accidents  of  life."*  But 
these  unexceptionable  principles  were  overlaid,  it  seems  to 
me,  by  a  mass  of  pernicious  superstitions  and  pretenses.  They 
discoursed,  says  Caesar,  of  the  hidden  nature  of  things,  of  the 
extent  of  the  universe  and  the  earth,  of  the  forms  and  move- 
ments of  the  stars,  of  the  virtues  of  plants,  of  the  secret  forces 
which  control  the  order  of  events,  and  of  the  essence,  power, 
and  actions  of  the  immortal  gods.*  Some  knowledge  of  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  beyond  what  pertained  to 
the  regulation  of  their  festivals,  they  appear  to  have  had ;'  they 
composed  the  year  by  lunations,  which  supposes  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  solar  year  ;*  and  this  again  supposes  a  degree  of 
familiarity  with  mathematics  and  numbers.  Eloquence,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  they  cultivated,  inasmuch  as  they  had  a  god  of 
eloquence,  and  in  order  to  maintain  a  persuasive  influence 
among  the  people ;  and  to  music  they  devoted  a  distinct  corpo- 
ration. But  their  medical  and  physical  science  g^erally  I  can 
make  nothing  of  more  than  a  medley  of  astrology,  divination, 
magic,  and  a  rude  knowledge  of  plants  as  simples.  Yet>  it  may 
be,  in  all  such  cases,  that  our  ignorance,  not  theirs,  is  at  &iilt. 
No  one  is  permitted  to  say  that  falsehood  or  imposture  alone  lie 
concealed  in  doctrines  which  are  to  him  inscrutable.  Like 
many  other  mystic  sects,  the  Druids  possessed  their  mysterious 
rhynn,  or  language  of  the  initiated,  which  might  have  appear- 
ed significant  to  them,  although  to  others  only  fantastic.  Re- 
taining, perhaps,  from  earlier  times,  some  broken  fragmenta 
of  the  great  mirror  of  correspondence  which  the  Scandinavian 
seer  assures  us  reflects  the  glories  and  shames  of  the  interior 
world,  they  may  have  discerned  in  the  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
leaves,  and  flowers,  to  which  they  paid  so  profound  a  reverence, 
the  expressive  symbols  of  deep  spiritual  truths. 


»  Triads,  171,  182,  in  Davics.  It  is 
confirmatory  of  this  that  Diogenes  La- 
ortius  sajs  their  practice  was  controlled 
hj  three  precepts:  **To  worship  the 
gods,  to  do  no  evil,  and  behave  cour- 
ageously" (I*roem.,  p.  5). 

•  C«s.,  1.  vi.,  c.  14 ;  Mela,  1.  iii.,  c. 
ii. ;  Plin.,  1.  xvi.,  c.  44. 


'  Frcret  (Mdm.  dc  TAcad^.  des  In- 
script.,  etc.,  t.  xviii.,  p.  226). 

*  Carions  Druidical  relics  foond  in 
Ireland  arc  plainly  astronomical  instm- 
ments  designed  to  show  the  phases  of 
the  moon.  (Sir  William  Bctham,  in 
Transactions  Roy.  Irish  Acad.) 
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But,  whatever  their  \inknown  wisdom,  whatever  goodness  or 
Want  of  Tiui-  truth  lurked  in  their  mystic  lore,  the  system  of  the 
Wf  In  Dniku«iii.  DruiJg  wos  not  of  endurfng  vitality.  It  speedily 
passed  away,  leaving  no  memorials  save  a  vague  and  hazy  tra- 
dition, and  certain  rude  unshapen  stones  (if  they  were  Druid- 
ical)  which  have  for  us  no  meaning.*  The  imagination  is  im- 
pressed by  those  huge  monolyths  (menhirs),  which,  like  the 
Egyptian  obelisks,  rise  forty  or  fifty  feet  perpendicularly  into 
the  air ;  by  those  immense  horizontal  stones  poised  ujx)n  oth- 
ers which  are  uj)right  (dohnen),  by  those  vast  ranges  of  pillars 
(cromleclis),  which  seem  like  the  broken  columns  of  some  giant's 
temple ;  and  it  easily  connects  them  with  the  rites  and  sujwr- 
stitions  of  a  primeval  religion.*  It  is  easy  to  fancy  that  from  the 
lofty  summit  of  one  the  midsummer  fin*s  blazed,  that  on  the 
surface  of  another  the  victims  were  offered  by  white-robed  hiero- 
phant.*',  who  divineil  the  future  from  the  palpitating  entrails, 
and  that  through  the  sinuous  avenues  of  others  the  pompous  pro- 
cessions wound,  as  they  advanced  to  the  bloody  human  sacri- 
fices which,  amid  wild  st>ng8  and  frantic  clamors,  were  devoted 
to  the  offended  g^nls;  and  yet  for  all  this  we  should  have  little 
other  authority  than  conjecture. 

Th*'  I  >ruids  for  a  time,  doubtless,  wielded  a  very  great  power; 
nwihap-r.  they  had  si'ize<l  with  tenacity  uj)on  the  i)opular  mind; 
Ins  bartu.  j^jj J  y^,^  ^^^,y  ^jy  jj^^  apjKMr  to  Iiavc  lK»en  able  to  organ- 
ize Gaul,  or  to  produce  any  well-rounded  civilization,  like  some 
of  the  Oriental  priesthood.**.  Of  their  several  onlers,  the  bards 
alone  sur\'iveil  the  con<iuering  energy  of  pagan,  the  persua- 
sive zeal  of  Chri.stian  R»>me.  The  spirit  of  jKwtry  and  song 
was  stronger  in  the  Gallic  heart  than  the  spirit  of  theology 
or  science.  liOng  after  the  last  priest  had  disappeared  from  the 
earth,  wherever  an  <)ffshoot  of  the  old  Keltic  race  remaineil, 
in  Wales,  in  Iri»land,  in  Scotland,  the  office  of  the  bard  was 
continued,  even  up  tou  recent  period,' while  in  Brittany,  to  this 

*  It  i«  now.  I  Ulirrr,  the  p-nrnit  li^  fiir  ton  rmr*  irmrrrMtl  ami  Mimmped 
lirf  (>f  tlir  «ntit|UAhan«  that  ilir  **  I>ni>  in  G«ul,  ami  who  wan  in  intimate  rrla* 
ifliral  rtnne*** wrrrnot  |4vultar  to  the  lion«  with  manr  of  tlie  I>ruiJ«,  makea 
I)ruitl«,  ina<mn(*h  ax  thev  an*  fnuml  in  iHi  mention  i»ftheiieruriou«  nwinufnentfi, 
ftrvrral  |art«  of  Kuro|ie  and  A«ia :  Imt  wiih  whirh  tlie  luil  of  France  is  •till 
I  have  no  kntmlnlKr  on  thi*  *iihjrrt,  niirn<«l. 

Dor  hm\r  I  Iwen  alile  t>»  intc-ktitrAti*  it.  '  Sh.tnm  Turner  (llivt.  Anjtlo-Sax- 

*  It  lA  rrmarkablc  that  Cfltur,  who    on*,  tuI.  iii.,  a|i|«eiiilix;  pnifca  ihc  auc- 
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day,  the  wandering  minstrel  still  perpetuates  his  fonction  and 
his  fame.^ 

cession  of  the  bards  from  ccntuiy  to  Emile  Sonyestre  (Les  Demicn  Bretons^ 

cxintur}'.  t.  i.).    See  also  Walker  (Historical  Me- 

*  yillemarqn^  (Barzas-Brciz,  Chants  moirs  of  the  Irish  Bards). 
Popnlaircs  dc  la  Bretagnc,  t.  i.),  and 
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CHAPTER  m. 

EaEUBST  ImOADS  OP  THE  RoMAlTS  Of  GlUL. 

The  Romans,  as  I  liavc  siiid  in  the  first  chapter,  wero  two 
hundred  years  in  expelling  the  Gauls  from  the  Cisalpine ;  and, 
once  in  iM>ssession  of  the  north  of  Italy,  they  had  yet  to  cross 
the  formidable  barrier  of  the  Aljw  to  reach  the  enemy  in  his 
ori«rinal  home.  This  was  an  undertaking  not  easily  accom- 
plished; for  the  lithe  and  sinewy  Ligurians  of  the  mountains, 
falling  u]x>n  them  suddenly  like  the  torrents,  and  dissipating 
as  suddenly  like  the  misUs  long  baflled  and  thwarted  their  ef- 
forts. Yet  these  tribt«  were  at  last  subdued  in  the  midst  of 
their  icy  and  rocky  defiles,  and  then  the  Massaliotcs  invited 
Rome  to  a  more  im])orUmt  conquest 

Massalia,  afV^r  the  signal  service  rendered  it  by  the  maraud- 
in;^  hordes  of  Bi»llovese,  is  rt»pc>rted  to  have  received  a  large 
accession  of  inhabitants,  in  the  shape  of  fugitive  colonists  from 
the  parent  sUite.'  Cynu*,  King  of  Persia,  besieging  Phoka^ 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  the  entire  population  took  secret 
leav«','  and  sought  safety,  either  in  ;)iratic  excursions  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  in  joining  their  forces  to  those 
of  their  frllow-eountrymen  in  Gaul.*  The  wealth  and  man- 
time  ]M>wer  which  the  latter  acquire<l  by  this  means  gave  a 
strong  imjietus  to  their  prosfwrity.  Their  industry  increased, 
drv-d<K*ks  an«l  armories  were  built,  ami  their  tnule  with  the 
interior  ex|Kin(h*d.  A  timocraey,  foundinl  ujMm  family  and 
wt'alth,  eonducte*!  a  giweniment  which  Citvro  in  his  day  call- 
ed an  admirable  republic,  al though  ho  eonfi'jvi^s  that  the  jHN)ple 
und<r  it  wi-n*  in  a  state  lM»nl<'ring  ujM>n  .«<'rv'itude.*  The  sov- 
enMimty  n-sidiMl  in  an  ass<'mbly  of  six  hundnnl  magistnites,*  of 
wlnMii  tifbvn  f«»nn«'<l  an  fxwutive  eoun<*il.'     Tht'ir  hiw.^  wfre 

»  Tit.  Li%.  K|.ii..  n.  \l»L  rt  liii.  •  I)c   I<«'|iuh.,  i.,  'j:  l»^  anj   Omt. 

*  S-r  ]U>ul  liiH-hrtlr  ( lli^t.  tk*  Col-     fmi  Flomi.  '.V». 

cnir*  (inTt|iii'«,  t.  iii.,  p.  4'iit).  '  Vuli'r.  M.ixiiu..  I.  ii..  r.  (•. 

*  ll-riiiliii..  I.  i..  i\  n;.",.  *  r«*..,li-  lUW,  Cn.,  i.,X.;  Slrabu, 

*  riinv,  1.  iii.,r.  .'•;  Aul.  (irll.,  x.  IC.      I.  iv.,  v.  1,  $  (i. 
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rigid  and  arbitrary,  but  at  Eome,  in  the  time  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  "Massalian  manners"  was  a  phrase  synonymous 
with  affability  and  honesty.^  The  Ephesian  Artemis,  the  Del- 
phian Apollo,  and  Athene  were  the  chosen  deities,  under  whose 
tutelary  care  the  young  city  advanced  rapidly  in  niunbers,  in 
opulence,  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  was  a  Massaliote 
grammarian  who  put  forth  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  correct 
editions  of  the  Iloraeric  poems ;-  the  Massaliote  Pytheas,  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander,^  determined  the  latitude  of  his  native 
place,  and  prosecuted  voyages,  quite  miraculous  for  that  age, 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais  in  one  direction,  and  to 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  in  another;*  and  his  compatriot, 
Eurythemcnes,  explored  the  western  coasts  of  Africa.*  Massa- 
liote schools  of  learning  must  have  taken  early  root,  since  we 
find  them  under  the  Eomans  attracting  scholars  in  preference 
to  Athens.®  But  that  gay  mobility  of  mind  and  ever-wakeful 
spirit  of  inquiry  which  Humboldt  ascribes  to  the  Ionics^  was 
mainly  displayed  by  the  Massaliotes  in  their  colonizing  enter- 
prises. Their  establishments  extended  from  the  Carthaginian 
settlements  in  Spain  on  the  west  to  the  frontiers  of  Rome  on  the 
east,  embracing  among  others  the  flourishing  towns  of  Monoe- 
kus,  Nlkoea,  Antipolis,  Athcnopolis,  Olbia,  Tauroentum,  Bhoda- 
nusia,  Agatho  Tych<5,  Rhoda,  Ilalonis,  Dianium,  and  the  .isl- 
ands of  the  Stoechades.®  In  the  interior  of  Gaul,  by  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  natives,  they  spread  their  shops  along 
the  banks  of  most  of  the  principal  rivers,  whence  they  taught 
the  natives  in  trades,  in  the  use  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of 
the  characters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.^    On  the  Mediterranean, 


*  Plaiitus,  Casin.,  Act.  v.,  S<'cne  4. 
■  Wolff  (Prolegoin.   in    Homer,  p. 

17.%). 

'  M«'ni.  lie  rAcatlem.  tics  Inscript.  ct 
Ik'llcs  lA»ttn»s,  t.  xix.,  p.  118. 

•  SrlKinimif  CAIjliuntlluiij;  dcr  All- 
;?emcini'  Wcltp^chichtc,  v.  'M,  «!. 
Halle,  lS2r»),  who  «ivs  that  rvtlu*aK 
went  as  f.ir  nortli  as  Thcilniark  in  Nor- 
way. His  two  works,  a  DcMTiption  of 
the  ()c<'an  and  a  IVrijilus,  are  unfor- 
tunately lost.  C^Jj>"nert,  CJeoj:..  v.  i., 
p.  7X  )  StralH)  and  other  ancient  au- 
thorities uru   dis]iObed  to   ridicule  the 


**  tnivelcr*8  talcs"  of  Pythias ;  but  Grote 
(Hist.  Greece,  v.  xiii.,  last  chapter) 
lioars  witness  to  the  probable  value  of 
his  lost  writinpi. 

•  Seneca,  Nat.  Quo^st.,  iv.,  2. 

•  Stnib.,  I.  iv.,  c.  1,  §  o.  Taritus 
informs  us  that  Ap'icola  was  Kiit  there 
to  lie  educated.     (Sec  Apric,  c .  4.) 

'  Kosnios,  vol.  ii..  j>.  UIJ,  Am.  cd, 

•  Vlin.,  1.  iv.,  c.  4  :  Strah.,  1.  c. 

•  ('as.,  de  Ikll.  (Jail.,  1.  i.,  c.  20,  x'u 
1  { ;  coniji.  Ampere,  Hist.  Litt.,  t.  i.,  c, 
Ani|>i>a>  aserilios  great  influence  to  Hel- 
lenic  genius    in  Gaul;   but  Michelet 
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also,  they  bore  off  the  trophies  of  war  from  their  powerful  rivals 
of  Carthage.* 

Massalia  early  allied  herself  to  the  Romana,  and  during  the 
Punic  wars  rendered  them  efll^ctive  serviets^  lor  which  she  was 
paid,  after  the  fall  of  Carthage,  by  the  rich  harvests  reaped  from 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  West.  Indeed,  she  then  attained 
her  highest  pitch  of  glorv ;  wherever  the  Koman  eagles  jK*ne- 
trated,  her  adventurous  traders  followed;  the  wealth  of  the 
world  flowed  into  her  eofters;  and  she  might  long  have  con- 
tinut»<l  her  successful  career,  but  for  that  scourge  of  all  ancient 
peoples,  war. 

Wishing  to  extend  their  jxjsscssions,  the  Massaliotes  encroach- 
n^M  aivbu  e<l  upon  the  territories  of  their  Ligurian  neighbors, 
ar*Tii^i«.  the  Oxybcs  and  the  Deceatt^  and  provoked  a  re- 
prisal upon  the  settlements  of  Antij>olis  and  Nikcea.  Being 
hard  pressed,  they  then  besought  the  assistance  of  their  former 
friends,  the  Uomans,  who  defeated  the  Ligurians,  and  handed 
over  their  lands,  as  far  ;us  the  river  Var,  to  Massalia.'  Twinty- 
nine  years  later,  they  once  more  asked  Koman  aid  against  tho 
fierce  tril)es  of  the  Siilurii,  and  the  Iteman  senate,  doubtless 
glad  of  an  op{>ortunity  to  get  rid  of  FulviiLS  Flaccus,  a  friend 
of  the  (iraeehi,  who  w;is  then  prcjsecuting  a  Reform  of  the  elect- 
ive franehis<%  sent  him  to  their  defense*.  For  two  years  he  ear- 
rit*d  lire  ami  swonl  into  the  country  of  the  Salurians,  when  he 
was  sucvt'c^ltil  by  C.  S^'Xtius  CalviniLs,  priK.*onsul,  who  com- 
pletetl  their  subjt»ction.  Many  of  tliem  were  »>ld  int4)  slavcn*, 
their  villages  were  sacked,  and  their  |KK>r  outlaweil  chief,  Teuto- 
mal,  was  oblige<l  to  seek  refuge  among  the  Allobn)gians,  l)e- 


tliink*  it  hn«  Uvn  cxnpprmtrtl.  Ar- 
riiriliiif;  t«»  iIm*  i*il!i<"*«»  of  S(inU».  Ani- 
iiii.tnu",  LtKuin.  ami  othcrfi,  Aiii|i>  n.* 
i<  (he  ni«>n*  nearly  rii^tit ;  liut  hIh'Ii  lie 
Tift-r*  tlir  {iC'c-ulur  g;rtiiii4  (if  ILuinr, 
F<n'li»n,  I^  F«»titainf.  MAMiiUim,  an*! 
Anilr  Ch  iikr  to  aii%  tlimt  rmiaiim  of 
tlii^  iiii)u«  iii-(*.  h<'  r:i(lirr  fttruia*  the 
|«tint.  Fiiiin*  1  i  \h'  I'<  iriiritirilf  rKiHiic'r 
(*li«'*aIn>«Hir.  in  tin*  Ii«  viu*  tK«*  iVtix 
M«'tulr«,  I'^i't'j)  tnktn  U-iirr  ih'ouimI.  in 
traring  ctTtuiii  kiii«l«  of  rmttiival  !«»• 
rtry,  ami  cvrtAiii  cuftfoni*,  tnulitjfuiji, 
and  •ttpendtiuut  of  N'Uthcfn  Uaul  to 


Grrrian  «Mirr<»^.  T!i<»rc  wa*  a  (*r>nsi«U 
<  nilih*  nutti)H»r  of  (iit'«-k  itonU  in  tli<* 
I«»piilAr  l*n»vcnval  ilinkvt  of  tin*  miilUle 
apM. 

'  Thur\tl..  1.  i.,  r.  1.1;  JiL«tin,  I. 
xliii..  r.  r». 

•  C'i«^m»,  ]*hili|>..  viii.,  (5.  Jn»tin  rp- 
LilC!t  thai  tlH-%r  M'niix*^  date  from  tlie 
time  of  the  mi  kin^  cf  li«>nie  \>\  the 
tiAuU,  hut  tlie  Morr  u  (lct*ined  tirti- 
tiiiiM. 

*  ToKh.,  Kxcrqft.  de  Lcgat.,  1. 
xxxiii.,  c.  4. 
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yond  the  Isara.^  But  on  this  occasion  the  Romans  did  not  go 
home  after  they  had  succeeded.  Sextius  remained  in  Gaul 
oyer  winter;  and  as  schemes  of  colonization  were  then  the 
fashion  at  Rome,  where  an  absorbing  discussion  of  the  policy 
of  the  agrarian  laws  was  going  on,  he  selected  a  site  for  a  new 
colony,  on  the  little  river  Ca^nus,  near  some  thermal  waters, 
giving  to  it  the  name  otAqu^x  Sextice,'^  It  was  the  first  Roman 
colony  established  beyond  the  Alps,  and  is  now  the  city  of  Aix 
in  Provence. 

Among  the  native  tribes  of  Gaul  an  implacable  enmity  had 
Rome  interfouM  ^^^^g  subsLstcd  betwccn  thc  ^duaus  and  the  Allo- 
b!<:!  vA  to'ac!  brogians ;  and  the  Massaliotes,  for  secret  purposes  of 
^■-^-  their  own,  persuaded  the  former  to  seek  an  alliance 

with  the  Romans.  Thc  yEduans  did  so,  and  were  soon  pleased 
to  see  themselves  dignified  formally  as  "  the  friends  and  allies 
of  the  Roman  people."^  Now,  as  the  Allobrogians  had  given 
shelter  to  Teutomal,  the  Consul  Domitius,  who  succeeded  Sex- 
tius, demanded  his  delivery  from  them,  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  must  cease  to  trespass  upon  the  lands  of  the 
-^duans.*  The  Allobrogians,  properly  resenting  this  piece  of 
insolence,  replied  with  a  defiance,  and  prepared  for  war.  Their 
friends,  the  sturdy  mountaineers  of  Arvemia,  endeavored, 
through  the  agency  of  their  king,  Biteuth,*  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  but  Domitius,  without  listening  to  his  whimsical  em- 
bassy, which  consisted  of  several  cavaliers  dressed  in  gold  and 
pur]:)le,  a  chorus  of  bards,  and  a  train  of  enormous  bull-dogs,* 
fell  at  once  upon  the  Allobrogians,  and  beat  them  at  Sinda- 
lium,  near  the  present  Avignon.''  Biteuth  had  therefore  no 
other  recourse  thim  to  assume  thc  cause  and  quarrel  of  his  cli- 
ents. 

A  numerous  army  of  Arv'crnians,  Allobrogians,  and  other 
friciully  tribes,  was  c(^ncentrated  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Isiira  :nid  the  Rhone.  Domitius,  with  his  two  Irgions  of  twenty 
thousiind  men,  was  joined  by  Fabius,  grandson  of  Paulus 
-^^niilius,  with  another  twenty  thousand,  and  together  they  ad- 

»  Livy.,  Epit.,  1.  Ixi.  *  nitnitun  in  Li\7  ami  Floniii,  Biti- 

-  Ihi«i.,  i«l..  ami  Stnib.,  1.  iv.,  c.  1;  tos  in  Strain*,  and  lietultus  in  Valer. 

Vc-Ucins  Pnti-n-ulus,  1.  i.,  c.  l.">.  Maxinuis. 

*  Livv,  ibiil.  *  Api'inn,  Fulv.  Ursin. 

*  Fl«inis,  I.  iii.,  c.  2.  '  Livy,  I.  c. 
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vanced  to  the  encounter.  Biteuth,  as  he  paraded  before  hia 
honles  in  a  magnificent  chariot  of  silver,  boasted  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  scarcely  a  meal  for  his  dogs/  and  it  seemed  likely  to 
prove  so  in  the  battle  which  ensued ;  for  the  Arvemians  had 
almost  won  the  day,  when  Domitius  ordered  a  charge  of  ele- 
phants, and  the  sight  of  those  monstrous  brutes,  known  only 
to  the  simple-minded  Gauls  from  the  traditions  of  Uannibars 
transit  through  their  country,  threw  them  into  a  panic.  At- 
tempting to  escaj)e  by  means  of  the  bridges  they  had  thrown 
over  the  streams,  those  frail  structures  broke,  and  men  and 
horses  were  drowneil  by  thousands.  An  indescribable  slaugh- 
ter was  carried  on  among  the  rest.  Biteuth,  the  king,  barely 
escaped  with  his  life  into  the  mountains,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
one  huiidrod  and  fitly  thousand  men  perished.^  All  the  lands 
of  the  Allobrogians,  extending  from  Geneva,  on  Liike  Leman, 
to  the  Ithone,  as  far  south  as  the  Durance,  and  comprising  the 
modern  provinces  of  Dauphiny,  Provence,  and  parts  of  Lan- 
pu(Nl<>e,  were  reduceil  to  Roman  {xxssessions.^  As  for  the  \)00T 
King  Bit<'uth,  after  endeavoring  in  vain  to  rally  his  scattered 
forces,  he  was  inveigled  into  the  hands  of  Domitius  by  a  gross 
pitM't*  of  treachery,  and  sent  to  Rome  among  the  trophies.* 

The  object  of  the  Massaliotes,  it  is  supj>osed,  in  promoting  an 
A  imn^pjiw  iJliance  of  the  ^1*](luans  with  the  Romans,  and  the 
•j,in  121-iK  const^quent  cominest  of  the  Allobrogians  and  oth- 
ers, wa.*?  to  obtiiin  for  themsc^lves  a  larger  territory  along  the 
sea-coast,  in  which  obj«^t,  if  they  entertained  it,  their  ambition 
overshot  iu  mark.  The  liomans,  in  consenting  to  play  the 
lion's  part,  wen*  detennined  also  to  take  the  lion  s  share.  They 
dill  not  push  their  conrpirsts  among  the  Ar\'eniians — cither 
fraring  to  assail  thes<*  lien*e  warriors  in  their  native  hills,  or 
|H.»rhaps  divming  it  wiser  to  ojK^n  a  way  across  Gaul  to  their 
jK»ss«'ssioiiH  in  Spain — but  they  routtnl,  one  by  one,  the  trilx-s  to 
the  s^^uihwrst  of  the  Rhone.  The  Ilrlvii,  the  Volc;e-Areroin- 
i<'a\  prrhaps  the  Sanlont's,  were  suIx1u(h.1,  and  the  whole  region 
from  tlu»  Alps  to  the  Pvn»nt\*s  was  divlared  a  Rt»nian  pn>v- 

•  Kloniv  I,  ill.,  c.  2.  •  V»liT.  Max..  1.  vi..  c.  9.    Tlio  lUv 

*  <»n»»iii*.    I.   v..    n\    13-14;    Livr     man  S^nati*  ita«  (li«pL«t<Nl  at  tlic  tmirli- 
CKi'it..  I.  r  )  h.i«  I'.»o.«im».  '      rry,  l.ul  tlal  thA  mucI  him  Iwuk.      Ho 

'  Kl<'ni*.  t.  iii.,  r.  *J.  r«imittrc  i»a«  kini^hol  to  .VUmi,  near  Lake  Faci- 
Kicbuhr,  Lciturv*,  %oI.  ii.,  \k  314.  ntu,  nuw  AU»i. 
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ince.*  Massalia  was  soon  compelled  to  see  a  fonnidable  com- 
mercial rival  rising  almost  at  its  gates,  in  a  new  colony  founded 
by  jMarcius  Ilex  at  the  city  of  Narbo,  on  the  Atax  (Aude).* 
By  turning  the  river  from  its  bed,  connecting  it  with  the  sea, 
and  diking  the  vast  liubrensian  lakes  {FEtang  de  Bage  and 
TEtanfj  de  Sl(jean\  a  capital  harbor  was  formed,  which  in  proc- 
ess of  time  diverted  trade  from  Massalia,  became  the  chief  city 
of  the  whole  transalpine  province,  and  succeeded  to  the  influ- 
ence over  the  native  people  which  the  Greeks  had  formerly  ex- 
ercised.^ All  the  utilities  and  splendors  of  the  Roman  civiliza- 
tion were  gradually  transferred  to  it :  temples,  bridges,  porticoes, 
baths,  and  amphitheatres  presented  a  little  image  of  the  mother 
cit}",  while  the  various  political  devices  of  senates,  curiOi  and 
legions,  assisted  in  completing  the  resemblance.* 

But,  while  the  Romans  were  thus  sedulously  pushing  their 
Descmit  of  the  p'^ns  of  conquest  in  southern  Gaul,  an  event  **  as 
SStoi^'ac.  immense  and  appalling  as  a  second  deluge"  came  to 
113-105.  arrest  their  progress  and  to  threaten  even  Italy  with 

ruin.  A  mighty  horde  of  barbarians,  who  called  themselves 
Kymri  and  Teutoncs,*  and  who,  according  to  the  later  Roman 

*  B.C.  lis  14  the  ti.siml  (Into,  bat  the  in  snch  close  alliance  with  the  Keltii? 
precise  time  of  tills  is  unknown.  We  Ifnot  Germans,  whence  the  name,  which 
liave  no  longer  Livv  to  guide  us — only  was  a  native  name  of  thcGennan  tbcc? 
a  few  wretched  epitomes.  Massalia,  Niebuhr  (Lectures  Kom.  Hist.,  toL  ii., 
with  its  iKisscssious.  Iteing  inde]icnd-  p.  328)  says,  *' It  is  as  certain  that  thcv 
ent,  was  not  included  in  the  Trovince.  were  Gennans  as  that  the  Kymri  were 
(riin..  1.  ill.,  c.  4.)  Kelts,"  and  he  founds  this  opinion  npon 

■  Veil.  Patcrc,  I.  i.,  c.  l.'j;  Polyh.,  their  name,  and  the  name  of  their  lea*!- 

iii.,  .TJ ;  Avienus  (v.  r»s.'))  makes  NarlK)  er,  TcutolKx*.     But  the  word  Teuton  » 

a  cajutal  city  of  the  unknown  trilK?  of  not  necessarily  of  German  origin ;  for, 

Elysykcs.     It  was  early  colonized  and  in  the  Irish,  a  dialect  of  the  Keltic,  /t- 

enlargc<l  by  the  Romans.  ath  or  toth  means  the  north,  and  an 

'  After  the  legion  Martin  was  settled  means  man,  so  that  /wnM-an,  easily  mis- 
there  it  wius  called  Sarbo-Martiux^  then  taken  for  Teuton,  may  have  designated 
Xarhona,  n(jw  AVi/V/o»nr.  merely  a  North-man,  or  man  from  tho 

*  Sidonius  A|N)llinaris  (Carm.,  north  (Mone,  Celtische  Forechungen,  p. 
xxiii.),  as  late  as  liis  time,  describes  it  333).  Apiin  :  the  name  given  by  Fk>- 
as  flourishing.  nis  to  the  Teuton  king.  Tcutobocrvs,  was 

*  As  t«)  who  or  what  these  Kymri  Keltic,  according  to  I^tham  (Gcrmaniay 
were,  there  seems  to  W  no  longer  any  A)))>en(lix  3<1).  liesides,  the  weapon 
doubt  among  the  ethu()li»gists.  They  thoy  usc<l,  callcil  the  cateian  (Virgil, 
were  Kelts  from  the  northca^t  of  Gaul :  ^Incid,  vii.,  741),  was  the  Keltic  spear, 
but  the  Teutoncs,  were  th<>y  Kelts  ur  and  the  majority  of  the  ancient  writcn 
Germans  ?    If  Genuauli,  how  cume  they  considered  them  Kelts. 
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Stories,  had  been  expelled  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic'  by  in- 
undations of  the  sea,  were  spreading  themselves,  in  torrents  more 
desolating  than  the  waves  they  fled,  over  the  north  and  centre 
of  Europe.  Three  hundred  thousand  warriors,  bearing  with 
them  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  old  men,  composed 
this  fearful  host  The  Romans  encountered  them  first  on  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Istria  (Noricuin),  where  (B.C.  113)  a  lio-  '  5 
man  army,  under  Papirius  Carbo,  was  speedily  overwhelmed.^ 
Then,  after  ravaging  the  country  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adri- 
atic,' they  turned  westward,  and,  taking  with  them  fifty  thou- 
sand Tigurines,  Thugenes,  and  Ambrones  from  Switzerland,* 
they  j)oua\l  upon  Rhenan  Gaul  (B.C.  111).  Such  were  the  dev-  f ' 
ai^tations  they  committed  that  the  xsountry  people  fled  for  shel- 
ter into  the  towns,  where  soon  the  overcrowded  multitudes  were 
comjM^lled  to  feed  on  their  fellows  whom  age  or  feeblent»ss  dis- 
(pialified  for  the  common  defense.*  On  the  borders  of  the 
Tnmsalpine  province  alone  they  stopped  for  a  moment  (B.C.  '  '^ 
lMl>),  awed,  j>erhaj>s,  by  the  greatness  of  the  power  whose  legions 
had  met  them  along  the  whole  line  of  their  march  from  lUyria  • 
to  the  Rhone.  They  besought  Consul  Silanus,  the  colleague  of 
Metellus,  tt)  give  them  lands;*  but  the  lioman  governor  re- 
plitKl  by  giving  them  battle,  and  was  most  du^ustrously  worsted.' 
No.\t  they  would  have  ravaged  the  entire  Provinci»,  had  not  the 
native  tril)es  assistcil  the  Romans.  Even  as  it  was  (B.C.  107),  a  '  "  " 
second  Roman  army,  in  two  divisions,  commanded  by  Consul 
CjLssius  lionginus  and  his  lieutenant,  Seaurus,  came  to  arrest 
their  course,  an<l  only  shared  the  fate  of  its  i)nHlect\<y?or.'  The 
i^msul  was  killtNl,  the  greater  jmrt  of  the  troops  slain,  and  the 
n»st  pas8e<l  under  the  yoke. 

Thrvc  successive  defeats,  in  so  signal  a  manner,  c»f  fully- 

'  Stmb.  n.  ii..  c.  .1.  %  C.  ct  1.  vii.,  r.  Iloff  (tiled  by  Miiltc  Brun,  Gct»R..  Iii- 

?.§!).     The  firipniil  Uwality  <>f  tJic  tn»»Iurt.,  r.  :J). 
Kwiiri,  like  the  etliitnlotry  uf  tlie  Ten-  '  Liv.,  Kfjit.,  Ixiii. 

l«»ne^,  lui«  \wx\  A  *u!»j<vt  nf  much  <1i*.  '  Veil.  I*«terr..  I.  ii.,  re.  ft- 12. 

|mte.     Tlie   mnimoii    o}Mnion    i«   thnt         *  IMiit.  (in  Viti  Marii). 
t!M»y  eame  fnun  .lutlnml :  ImiI  nuinr  hij^h  '  C'lr*.,  B«'ll.  (tiill.,  1.  %ii..  e.  77. 

ftuthorilie*  il»ml»t  thi*,  iiinoii^'  ihe  nikt  *  H«»ni«,  1.   iii..  r.  .'» ;    Liv.,  Kf'it.. 

l«.(Ii  Nif-buhr  rniil  I^ihntii.      If  tlier  did  C*.  r»7. 

4«ittte  fnifti  Jtithind.  the  raii««  AMij^ied  *  IIm'  )>li>rr  of  thin  battle  can  lH*t  W 

V>t  their  e\iiii)«i<*n,  itiiiiHlatioii*,  i«  niiC  dctrrTniin'^l. 
M*  ftbiiurd  lu  Mrubu  iiiUi^iiies.     See  M.  *  OnK^iiu*,  1.  v.,  e.  I!». 
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Revenge  of  the  equipped  Homan  armies  turned  the  thoughts  of  the 
Kc.  106-iw!  barbarians  to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  already 
they  were  beginning  to  debate  in  their  councils  the  distribution 
of  the  spoils  of  Italy.  The  same  causes  aroused  also  the  vig- 
ilance and  energy  of  the  Roman  Senate,  and  two  new  consular 
armies,  under  Proconsul  Q.  Scrvilius  Cajpio,  who  was  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Province,  and  the  new  consul,  Cn.  Mallius,  were  im- 
mediately levied  to  meet  the  emergency.  These  might  have 
been  successful,  but  for  an  occurrence  that  repulsed  and  exas- 
perated those  native  tribes  which  thus  far  had  seen  a  common 
enemy  of  themselves  and  the  Romans  in  the  Kymro-Teutons. 
Governor  Cajpio,  in  an  evil  moment,  invading  the  territoiy 
of  the  Tectosagcs,  plundered  their  city  of  Tolosa,  one  of  the 
sacred  cities  of  Gaul,  within  whose  walls  and  lakes  a  supersti- 
tious piety  had  deposited  immense  treasures  as  offerings  to  the 
gods.^  This  desecration  aroused  all  the  ferocity  of  the  barbaric 
heart.  The  Tectosagians,  whether  alone  or  in  junction  with  the 
Kymri  does  not  appear,^  fell  upon  the  legions  of  Ccepio  and 
Mallius,  and  of  eighty  thousand  soldiers  and  forty  thousand 
camp-followers  left  but  ten  men  to  tell  the  tale.^  All  were  slain 
— ^Roman  legions,  Roman  allies,  Roman  ser\''ants — down  to  the 
Roman  horses  and  beasts  of  burden ;  the  captives  were  hung 
upon  the  trees ;  the  very  baggage  was  hacked  into  pieces,  and 
not  a  remnant  of  any  thiug  Roman  was  suffered  to  affront  the 
sun.*  It  was  then  that  the  hordes  plundered  the  Province  at 
will,  leaving  it  as  stripped  and  bare  as  all  the  rest  of  Gaul  which 
thev  had  visited.* 

The  reix)rt  of  this  bloody  vengeance  filled  Italy  with  con- 
Mtriiw  in  oaui,  stcmatiou.®  E vcr  since  the  defeat  of  Papirius  Carbo 
B.C.  iw-103.  ^j^^  j)opular  terror  had  been  gathering  before  the  in- 
roads of  these  savage  descendants  of  the  Gauls  who  long  ago  had 

Epit.,    Ixvii.,  nnd    Oroditu    (v.    16), 
i%iiic>h  Nicbuhr  thinks  exaggerated. 

*  Thid  battle  was  firaght  nenr  the 
Rhone,  on  the  Cth  of  October.  Ccpio 
and  Mallius  were  not  on  good  tenns 
with  each  other,  nnd  by  that  contribnted 
to  the  defeat.  tScc  I>io.  CaMius  (Ex* 
ccn)t.  nb  Henrico  Valesio,  p.  C31). 

*  Li  v.,  Epit.,  Ixvii, 

*  Eutropius,  1.  ii.,  c.  !• 


*  A  111.  Gcll.,  I.  iii.,  c.  9.  Ca»pio  car- 
ried olf,  it  U  siiid,  a  hiiudred  thousand 
])Ounils*  weight  of  gold,  nnd  ten  thou- 
Kind  of  silver  (Oros.,  1.  v.,  c.  l.'*);  but 
Ju>tin  (1.  xxxii.,  c.  3)  makes  it  even 
more.  "Toulousan  gold"  liecamc  aft- 
envnrd  a  ])roverb  for  ill-gotten  gains. 

'  It  is  not  likclv  tlicv  were  alone,  but 
the  act'oiintN  are  \vt\  blind. 

'  Thcue  arc  the  numbers  of  Livy, 
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conquered  on  the  Allia  and  sacked  the  capitol.  The  usnal  por- 
tents of  calamity — the  burning  cressets,  the  shields  of  lire,  the 
clashing  anns — began  to  people  again,  as  of  old,  the  superstitious 
heavens.'  With  the  Konian,  however,  fear  was  less  a  paralysis 
of  action  than  an  impulse  to  it ;  yet,  who  was  the  man  for  the 
crisis  ?  Popular  instinct  at  once  dLscenied  him  in  Caius  Marius, 
then  serving  gloriously  against  J ugurtha  in  Africa;  for  he  was 
himself  a  man  of  the  j>eople,  who  had  followed  the  plow  on 
the  Volscian  mountain  side,^  who  had  often  borne  the  brunt  of 
battle  as  a  common  soldier,  who,  without  family,  without  pat- 
ronage, without  the  fashionable  culture  or  the  fashionable  vices 
of  his  day,  while  stemming  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  nobles, 
by  the  force  of  his  genius  as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  by  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  character  "massive  and  columnar  in  all  its  proj)or- 
tioiis,"  and  by  his  stunly  defense  of  plebeian  interests  against 
patrician  insolence,  had  raised  himself  to  the  first  dignity  of  the 
fltite.  Coi>l,  blunt,  rigid,  si'lf-centred,  yet  capable  of  pnxligious 
displays  of  energy,  he  had  shown  himself  as  remarkable  for  tho 
art  with  which  he  fortifie<l  camps  and  managed  campaigns  as  for 
fearU^s  prowess  on  the  field  of  battle.^  The  nation,  therefore*, 
I)utting  aside  its  constitutional  forms,  that  he  might  be  made 
coiiiiul  a  8ec<>nd  lime,  immediately,  and  in  his  absence,  hailed 
him  as  its  probable  savior. 

Marius  exerted  all  his  energy  in  organizing  a  suitable  army, 
iiu  pn-pant.  ^'^^  inn)a(Ls  of  slavery  having  already  extingub'hed 
*****  the  yeomen  of  Italy,  he  was  obliged  to  add  to  the  vet- 

eran legions  that  remaine<l  a  rabble  fn)m  the  stews  of  the  cities. 
In  a  short  time  he  had  dL^ciplineil  this  uncombed  mass  into  both 
olxMlience  and  valor.  The  old  soldiers,  who  l(X)keil  with  con- 
tempt ui>on  **  Marius's  muli-s,''  as  they  stigmatiztMl  his  raw  re- 
cruits, siKM^lily  discovereil  that  they  miu*t  themselves  look  to 
llifir  laun'ls  in  a  comparison.  And  thus  sustaineil,  he  repaired 
to  Ciaul,  where  he  ma<le  his  dL**i>ositions  with  the  calm  foresight 
and  indomitable  will  which  in  early  youth  had  won  for  him  the 
flatt<Ting  projrnostications  of  Scipio. 

*  IMiitarrh  Cm  MaHo).  dun-*  of  hi4tnrT  in  r«timntinp  the  rli.ir- 

*  .Tiivi-n.il.  \ii.,  \v.  'Jir»  2'3.  •rt«T  i»f  Mitriii'*,  l»nf  rvin  In*  «|»]«*.ir«i  t<» 

*  NU'K.  (Ix^fiun**,  \tt\.  ii.,  p.  32.'»).  nn*  lo  cxnirp-nttr  tlw  l»iift*rm"**  un«l  i  r.i- 
CHv  rrJ4>iit*!«  to  ik^  ihi«  rminrtit  iiuin  rlt\  of  the  iit.in  ilurinK  tl>ci'xa«i«-nition« 
riM)  f upchur  to  the  •tcrei/trjied  pff jo-  of  hU  Utcr  rc*r«. 
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Had  the  Kymri  and  Tcutones  followed  up  the  victory  woa 
by  the  natives  at  Tolosa,  they  might  have  possessed  themselves 
of  the  whole  Province,  and  been  in  a  position  to  execute  their 
designs  against  Italy ;  but  with  the  light  and  reckless  disposi- 
tion of  nomads,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  diverted  into 
Spain,  where  they  passed  two  years  in  fruitless  contests  with 
the  Keltibcrians.  This  was  precisely  such  a  vacation  as  Marias 
required,  and  he  passed  the  interval  in  preparing  to  receive  the 
barbarians  when  they  might  return.  He  awaited  them  at  the 
junction  of  the  Isire  and  the  Rhone ;  but  when  they  came  they 
evinced  no  purpose  of  immediate  attack.  On  the  contrary,  they 
separated  from  each  other,  in  the  design,  apparently,  of  march- 
ing upon  Italy  from  two  different  points,  the  Kymri  going  north 
along  the  foot  of  the  Alps  toward  Noricum,  and  the  Teutones, 
with  the  Ambrones,  seeking  to  cross  them  by  the  southern  or 
maritime  passes.  Marius,  in  order  to  intercept  the  latter  move- 
ment, raised  his  camp,  hastened  toward  the  sea,  and  intrenched 
himself  in  a  position  covering  the  only  two  practicable  routes 
into  Italy.  The  Ambro-Tcutones  followed  rapidly  upon  his 
heels,  and  as  they  reached  him,  defiling  before  his  lines  for  six 
whole  days,  they  mocked  and  jeered  at  his  men,  shouting  out, 
"  Have  you  any  word  to  send  your  wives  in  Italy?  We  shall 
be  with  them  soon."  The  policy  of  Marius,  in  view  of  their 
superior  numbers,  was  to  reserve  his  force,  in  order  either  to 
weary  out  their  patience,  or  to  provoke  an  attack  when  he 
might  best  turn  it  to  advantage.  But  it  was  as  much  as  he  could 
do,  amid  the  repeated  provocations  and  taunts  of  the  enemy,  to 
restrain  the  indignant  fury  of  his  legions.  At  length,  on  the 
little  river  Cocnus,  near  Aix,  a  preliminary  skirmish  between 
two  parties,  which  had  gone  to  the  stream  for  water  and  to 
bathe,  brought  on  a  more  general  engagement,  in  which  the 
Ambrones,  the  principal  combatants,  were  driven  in  among 
their  wagons,  where  the  darkness  of  night  alone  interrupted  a 
fearful  slaughter. 

A  final  conflict,  it  was  now  clear,  could  be  no  longer  delayed. 
Defeat  of  the  All  throuprh  the  subsequent  night  the  Roman  camp 
«»ton"-      cxhibitod  a  busy  scene  of  preparation,  interrupted 
only  by  starts  of  expectation  or  panic.     The  imperturbable  gen- 
eral himself  tR'niblod  lest  the  battle  should  be  renewed  dur- 
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ing  the  darkness,  while  the  camp  of  the  enemy  resounded  inces- 
santly with  hideous  howlings,  "more  like  the  roar  of  wild 
beasts  than  the  cries  of  men,"  mingled  with  the  sobs  and  sighs 
of  the  women  who  mourned  their  dead.  However,  no  assault 
was  made  that  night,  nor  the  next  day,  till  the  dawn  of  the 
second  morning,  when  Marius,  from  the  hillock  he  occupied,  or- 
dered his  cavalry  to  charge  upon  the  plain.  The  vigor  and  fe- 
rocity of  the  encounter  that  ensued  is  best  told  in  the  result. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barbarians  lay  dead  on  the  field.' 
Their  hosts  were,  in  fact,  annihilated.  The  remains  of  the  kill- 
ed, left  to  rot  ujK)n  the  soil,  lent  to  it  a  ghastly  fertility  and  the 
name  of  the  Putrid  Plains ;  and  it  is  told  that  in  long-after  years 
the  vine-dressers  of  the  Rhone  sides  were  accustomed  still  to 
prop  their  stalks  with  the  bones.^  Great  indeed  was  the  joy  of 
Ilome  over  such  a  victor^'.  Marius  was  proclaimed  consul  for 
the  fifth  time,  and  every  other  honor  would  have  been  heaped 
u{K»u  him  but  that,  contiding  in  his  destiny  and  anticipating  a 
still  higher  glory,  he  would  not  rejmir  to  Rome,  but  hastened 
to  the  northern  fnnitier  of  the  j)eninsula,  where  the  proconsul, 
Catulus,  was  striving  to  keep  back  the  Kymric  branch  of  the 
barbarians. 

Thes<\  having  reached  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  left  the  Zurichers 
to  defend  the  piunses  of  the  Brenner,  and  then  des<'endeil  them- 
selves as  far  south  as  the  Athesis.^  The  soldiers  of  Catulus  with 
astonishment  and  afiVight  s:iw  them  s]x>rting  naked  amid  the 
the  snow-wreaths  of  the  mountains,  or  sliding  on  their  bucklers 
down  the  most  precipitous  descents.*  Their  courage  oozed  at 
the  prosj>oct  before  them,  and  they  retreated  behind  the  Padus 
(Po).  leaving  the  wealth  and  luxuries  of  their  country  an  easy 
pn»y  to  the  foe.  But  the  new  wine,  the  warm  bread,  and  the 
melting  suns  were  al)out  to  \m)yG  to  him,  in  his  unrestricted  ap- 
jM^tite,  mon»  fonnidable  antagonists  than  the  legions  of  Catulus, 
wIhmi  Marius  arriv<tl  to  complete  the  pt^niieious  work  of  self- 
indulgenee  and  of  elimate.  As  he  halted,  the  Kymri  sent  a 
deputation  to  )iim  to  jisk  lands  Ijolh  for  lhemst»lves  and  their 

»  IMtitJirrh  •«>'•  IfKl.Ocm.     Livy  hM         ■  riuUirh  (in  Mario).     Tbeinodrrn 

2<w».fK1<)  IiIImI   and   IMKOim   priMiocri.  rilUfT  of  l*«»urricre  i«  »uppated  U»  hare 

Kutrr>ptn«  xr-ry  nrarly  ajn^'tH  with  thi«.  hern  nanntl  fnun  the  Ckam^»»»J\>mrri. 
U\X    Vcllriiw    ralrrrnliH    ha*    1.14».«W  »  N«»w  thr  Adigr. 

fiUin,  and  U  |>roliablT  iiit.»t  msmrU  right.         *  lilunu,  1.  i.,  c.  S. 
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brothers,  the  Teutones  (of  whose  extinction  they  had  not  yet 
heard).*  Marius  replied,  with  sardonic  irony,  "  Oh  I  don't  trouble 
yourselves  about  the  Teutones ;  they  have  land  enough,  which 
they  are  likely  to  keep  forever!"  Perceiving  that  he  dissem- 
bled some  jest,  the  envoys  of  the  Kymii  threatened  him  with 
the  consequences  of  a  speedy  arrival  of  the  Teutones.  "  The 
Teutones,"  he  rejoined,  somewhat  dramatically ;  "  they  are  here 
already ;"  and  he  caused  several  of  their  captured  chiefs  to  be 
brought  forth.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  discovery  of  a  &ct 
which  was  now  but  too  apparent,  tiie  envoys  retired  to  con- 
sult their  people,  who  then  sent  a  second  embassy  to  him  to 
ask  him  to  appoint  the  place  where  and  the  time  when  it  should 
be  decided  to  whom  Italy  belonged.  Answering  that  Borne  did 
not  counsel  with  her  enemies  as  to  the  time  or  place  in  which 
she  might  choose  to  defend  herself,  he  yet  condescended  to  in- 
dicate to  them  the  third  day  thereafter,  and  the  Bhaudian  Plain, 
near  Vicella^,^  as  the  fitting  place  and  season. 

Marius  had  made,  as  usual  with  him,  the  most  consummately 
The  batti«  of  skillful  arrangement  of  his  forces.    The  Kymri  had 

the  RhaadUn  i  m  •      i  i  /.         •    i         -rm        "  i       t 

piaiM.  not  exhibited  an  equal  toresight.  W  hen  the  day  came, 
they  advanced  precipitately  in  masses,  their  front  ranks  tied  to- 
gether with  chains,  either  to  preserve  a  firm  front  in  marching, 
or  to  hinder  the  timid  from  flight,  while,  as  soon  as  the  battle 
was  joined,  a  violent  wind  raised  such  clouds  of  dust  as  to  ob- 
scure the  skies  and  conceal  the  combatants  from  each  other. 
The  battle  was,  nevertheless,  a  stubborn  and  bloody  one,  the 
Eomans  achieving  the  victory.  The  Kymri  were  almost  ex- 
terminated. Yet,  as  the  victors  entered  their  camp,  the  wom- 
en fought  as  furiously  as  the  men,  or  put  themselves  and  their 
children  to  death  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.' 
Even  the  fierce  dogs  of  the  clans,  guarding  the  remains  of  their 
masters,  could  only  be  dislodged  by  arms.*  Grateful  Borne 
then  greeted  Marius  with  an  unprecedented  triumph;  divine 
honors  were  decreed  him ;  he  was  hailed  as  the  third  founder 
of  the  city,*  and  elected — the  first  time  in  her  annals  that  such 

»  riutarrh  (in  MaHo).  *  Floras,  iii.,  3.     Val.  Max.,  ri.,  1. 

*  Plutarch,  ibid.  *  llomulus  having  been  the  fint,  and 

'  PIntan>h  ]>uti«  the  killed  at  120,000,  that    Cainilhifl    who   won   hii   lanrek 

the   prisonen    at   riO,(MK).     Livv  says  chiefly  in  contests  against  this 

140,000  dead,  and  Floras  1G0,0(X).     '  Keltic  race,  the  second. 
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an  event  had  occnrred* — to  a  sixth  cx)nsulate.  For  the  enemy, 
who,  for  ten  years,  had  "  hung  like  a  tempest  npon  the  declivi- 
ties of  her  mountains,"  was  at  last  dispersed,  and,  as  it  was 
hoped,  dispersed  forever. 

Better,  perhaps,  would  it  have  been  for  Rome  if  that  enemy 
Gaai  dvriiiff  had  Uugcred ;  for  no  sooner  was  she  relieved  of  this 
cfK^ac!  cause  of  alarm,  and  of  the  vent  which  external  dan- 
^•^"'•-  gers  afforded  to  the  imeasy  ambitions  of  her  military 
chiefs,  than  she  turned  her  monstrous  energy  upon  herself  The 
old  feuds  of  the  patrician  and  the  plebeian  classes,  leaping  the 
walls  of  the  Comitia  and  the  Senate-house,  flamed  through  Ita- 
ly and  convulsed  the  Roman  world.  In  all  the  perturbations 
of  the  crisis  the  provinces  of  course  participated.  The  cities 
of  Narlx)  and  Massalia  siding  with  the  aristocratic  faction, 
while  the  county  sided  with  their  opponents,  they  were  both 
alternately  ravaged  by  the  legions  of  Sertorius  or  of  Pompey. 
What  the  military  chiefs  did  not  destroy  the  proprietors  and 
the  publicans  ruined. .  Jonteio,  as  the  governor  of  the  Province, 
played  over  again  in  Gaul  the  infamous  part  which  Yerrcs  enact- 
ed in  Sicily ;'  yet,  when  the  commotions  had  subsided,  the  poor 
Gauls  found  no  eloquent  voice,  as  the  Sicilians  did,  to  plead 
their  wrongs  Iwfore,  or  procure  them  redress  from,  the  Roman 
tribunals.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  tongue  which  thundered 
against  the  Sicilian  robber,  had  for  them  only  accents  of  taunt 
and  calumny.^ 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  native  tribes  if  they  had 
availeil  themselves  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  to  assert  their  in- 
dependence and  to  exclude  the  insidious  invader  from  their  an- 
cient soil.  But  again  the  old  feuds  of  the  clans  prevented  any 
such  consummation.  The  AUobrogians  alone,  who  had  offend- 
ed by  tampering  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,*  descended  from 
their  hills  to  assail  Massalia ;  but,  being  speedily  crushed,  tb^ 
fate  of  the  transalpine  Province  was  determined.  A  firm  and 
lasting  foothold  in  Gaul  was  secured  to  Rome  forever,  as  the 
jtoint  iFappui  of  future  operations. 

*  NWhuhr  rRncn.  IlUt.,  t.  iil.,  )i.         '  Cicero  pro  Fnnieia 

1 7M)  thinka  Valmiu  CornM  nwj  haTe  «  Oc.  in  Cat,  iii,  6,  and  ir.,  8.  Flo- 
had  »iirh  an  hminf.  rw,  L  iv.,  c.  1. 

*  Cirrm,  Do  liar.  Bcfpu,  SO,aiid  |«o 
Flacru,»U. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Conquest  of  Gaul  bt  Julius  Cmbmm. 

The  feuds  of  the  clans,  which  had  prevented  the  expulsion 
of  the  Romans  from  Gaul,  were  the  means  also  of  secnring 
them  a  firmer  footing  in  the  country.  The  old  dispute  of  the 
Sequani  (of  Franche  Comt(5)  with  the  j£duans  (of  Autun) 
touching  river-rights  upon  the  Saone  partly,  but  the  unde- 
cided question  of  political  supremacy  chiefly,  was  the  oocasion 
of  this  result  As  the  -^duans,  by  making  themselves  "  the 
friends  and  allies  of  the  Roman  people,"  had  been  enabled  to 
achieve  and  retain  some  signal  advantages,  so  the  Sequani 
thought  they  might  retrieve  their  losses  by  resorting  in  their 
turn  to  foreign  assistanee. 

There  was  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Gaul  a  powerful  con- 
federation of  Germans,  who  called  themselves  the  Sueyi,  and 
who,  according  to  Caesar's  representations,  were  little,  if  any, 
better  than  savages.  Their  hundred  cantons  sent  yearly  into 
the  field  a  thousand  warriors  each,  while  as  many  more  remain- 
ed at  home  to  till  the  fields,  until  another  year  should  bring 
about  among  them  an  interchange  of  functions,  and  the  tillers 
should  go  to  war  and  the  warriors  to  tillage.  Subsisting  chiefly 
on  milk,  com,  and  flesh,  and  abstaining  from  wine,  which  they 
thought  enfeebling ;  using  no  clothes  but  the  skins  of  the  beasts 
they  had  taken,  and  bathing  in  the  coldest  streams  in  winter, 
to  inure  their  bodies  to  all  the  rigors  of  the  weather,  their  un- 
sophisticated apprehensions  conceived  the  chief  glory  of  states 
to  consist  in  maintaining  a  wide  circle  of  desolation  around 
their  frontiers.' 

»  Cw5.  (Dc  Bell.  Gall.,  1.  iv.,  c.  I). 
Xo  term  more  ]iiizzles  the  ethnologist 
than  this  Suevi,  It  is  nsimlly  deduced 
from  the  middle  Iligh-Oermnn  tirahe^ 
to  move  unstciidily,  and  is  Hupfiosod  to 
indicate  a  poo)>le  of  unsteady,  migmtor}* 
liabits.     (ZcuM»,  Die  Devtschfy  etc.,  j>. 


r»(i.)  But  GrinuD,  and  after  him 
thnm  (Germunia,  Epilcgomena,  §  20), 
think  the  word  of  Keltic  origin.  The 
Snovans  arc  also  commonly  considered 
the  ancestor!*  of  the  modem  Suabumn. 
Latham,  however,  argues  tliat  the  Sneri 
of  Ca:i>ar  were  the  C*a//i,  i.  e.,  lU 
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These  people  the  Sequani,  joined  by  the  Arvemians,  took 
into  their  service.  Crossing  the  Rhine,  under  a  chief  named 
TheoerniAM  AHovist,  to  the  numbcr  of  fifteen  thousand,  they 
Ti"*"  soon  increased  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  and  then,  marching  upon  the  JEduans,  put 
their  troops  to  flight,  destroyed  all  their  cavalry,  /.  e.,  their 
senators  and  nobles,  seized  their  children  as  hostages,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  swear  never  to  demand  hostages  in  return,  or 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  accursed  Romans.  A  single  eminent 
man  of  the  iEduans  alone — Divitiac,  a  Druid — refused  these 
terms  of  submission,  and  fled  to  Rome  to  supplicate  the  succor 
of  the  Senate.*  Very  soon  the  Sequani  and  Arvemians  re- 
j)ente<.l  of  their  bargain :  they  had  achieved  a  victory  chiefly 
at  tlieir  own  expense;  and  Ariovist,  charmed  with  the  aspects 
of  (laul,  first  demanded  a  third  of  their  lands  as  the  reward 
of  his  services,  and  afterward  another  third,  as  an  allotment 
to  a  large  convoy  of  friends.  As  the  allies  refused  to  ac- 
(juiosce  in  this,  he  made  ready  to  pass  {hem  under  the  same 
yoke  to  which  they  had  subjected  the  -^Eduans.  But,  recon- 
ciled by  a  common  calamity,  the  Sequani  and  jEduans  enter- 
ed into  a  solenm  league  of  resistance  Ag?ti"«t.  thif>r  new  and  up- 
start master.  .  Ariovist  worsted  them  both  in  a  battle  fought  at 
Magetobriga,*  and  then  lorded  it  over  their  tribes  in  the  most 
desjK>tic  and  cruel  manner.  A  daring  and  truculent  leader, 
active  in  enter])rise,  fertile  in  expedients,  indomitable  in  will, 
he  controlled  them  with  such  rigor  that  they  dared  not  even 
whi.^j»er  their  a>mplaints  to  the  winds. 

It  was  his  success,  it  may  be  imagined,  as  much  as  any  other 
cause,  which  encouraged  a  Helvetian  chief,  called  the  Orgcto- 
rigb,  or  the  Lonl  of  a  Hundred  Valleys,^  to  undertake  another 
stu|)endous  projtvt  of  conquest  and  dominion.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  himself  and  his  people  the  masters  of  the 

i.  r..  lIcMUn*.     TKc  thnmiet,  wKqpi         »  Cam.,  BcH.  GtH.,  I.  i.,  c.  81. 
<*««arnicfiit«m4MftilUmini;thrni(Brn.  *  Now  .\fwfte-^^Itro»e^  ncmr  the  coo- 
(iftll.,  I.  i..  «•.  .Ti»;,  Hirr  rUmtli,  i,  <».,  fluenrc  of  the  Saoiw  mid  ihc  Ojcn<>n. 
SaxAn«(<irnujinia.  |».  l:il).     The  Suru         *  ThU,  •mirtlinx  to  ilic  Firnch  Ati- 
vans  wl»«»  ^^f^  *J»c   «n(*<-*tnr«  of  the  ihoritifti,  wm  a  Keltic  title,  not  •  pvt>|K 
SwahiAn»,  do  n«>c  ft|i}N<ar  until  after  llie  er   nAnie,    1  h-^ht»Uy^i*jh   iTMjtninf    the 
time  of  AlexaiitJcr  Strmii*,  and  wen?  chief  of  a  hundred  vmUe}-!. 
Uic  Mune  aa  the  Aknuumi. 
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whole  of  G^ul ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  more  auda- 
Gnnd  mignttion  cious  scheme  of  ambitlon  has  seldom  been  Tecord- 
B.C.  «i-B8.  ed.*  The  Helvetians  occupied  the  glorious  mount- 
ain region  between  the  Ehine,  the  Ehone,  Lake  Leman,  and 
the  Juran  Alps,  which  is  now  called  Switzerland;  but  the 
narrowness  of  their  limits,^  and  a  constant  exposure  tojtfee  jn- 
roads  of  the  Germans,  induced  them  to  listen  readily  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Orgetorigh  for  a  general  migration.  After 
it  was  determined  upon,  two  years  were  consumed  in  prepar- 
ing the  enterprise,  under  the  active  management  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Valleys.  In  the  mean  time,  he  plotted  with  a  dissat- 
isfied young  chief  of  the  -^duans,  called  Dumnorigh,  or  the 
Lord  of  the  Hill  (a  brother  of  Divitiac),  and  another  named 
Kastic,  of  the  Sequani,  to  turn  the  whole  affair  to  their  own 
personal  aggrandizement.  The  magistrates,  hearing  of  his 
treachery,  had  him  arrested,  when,  after  making  a  vain  fight 
against  them  at  the  head  of  more  than  ten  thousandjclanamen, 
he  put  himself  to  death.  Yet  they  none  the  less  persisted  in 
carrying  out  the  original  design.  Gathering  all  their  mountain 
clans,  they  burned  their  towns  and  villages  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred  and  twelve;  all  their  rural  dwellings,  and  all 
their  substance  also,  except  what  might  be  needful  for  the  out- 
set of  their  journey ;  in  order  that,  once  upon  the  route,  no  one 
should  cast  a  longing,  lingering  look  behind.^  Persuading  their 
neighbors,  moreover,  the  Raurakians,  the  Tulingians,  the  Lato- 
brigians,  and  the  Boii*  to  resort  to  the  same  desperate  expedi- 
ent, and  to  join  them  in  the  expedition,  they  together  took  their 
departure.  Of  course,  the  rumors  of  so  formidable  a  migra- 
tion, and  near  the  very  borders  of  the  Province,  could  not  but 
awaken  the  solicitude  of  Rome.  Nor  did  it  need  the  prayers 
of  the  Allobrogians  and  other  allies  (who  apprehended  an  un- 
limited pillage  from  a  band  of  vagrants  so  numerous)  to  in- 

*  Can.,  B.  G.,  I.  i.,  c.  2.  roost   rcmarkablo  phenomena  of  his- 

»  Ctma.  (I.  i.,  c.  2)  says  it  was  240  tory. 
Itomnn  miles   in  lenfi^h  and   180   in         *  These  Boii  were  not  the  anceston 

breadth,  equivalent  to  217  English  miles  of  the  nations  since  named  Bohemimns, 

one  way  and  163  another ;  but  the  real  from    lioii'hfim^  and  Bavarians,  fhim 

length  of  Helvetia  was  only  about  40  Doii-aria.     They  gave  names  laetfAy  to 

geographical  miles.  those  countries  from  which  they  were 

'  Well  may  Niebuhr  (Lectures,  vol.  aftem^ard  driven  by  Grermans.     Man- 

iii.i  p.  42)  pronounce  this  one  of  the  nert  (Gcog.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  180). 
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duce  the  Senate  to  take  measures  at  once  for  their  common 
protection. 

Now  it  chanced,  in  the  complicities  of  Roman  politics,  that 
the  governor  of  the  Transalpine  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Caius  Juuus  C-fiSAR.'  That  extraordinary  man,  to  whom 
jaUwCMAT.  the  world  has  furnished,  perhaps,  no  parallel,  was 
then  in  the  vigor  of  his  powers,  but  only  on  the  threshold  of 
his  deeds.  Ilis  early  life  and  the  consular  administration  had 
shown  the  wonderful  civic  capacities  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed— his  insight,  his  resource,  and  his  decision,  combined 
with  his  sleepless  activity.  The  scandal  of  the  day,  indeed,  im- 
putt'd  his  wan,  thin  fiice  and  wasted  figure  to  unnatural  debauch- 
erics,'  but  a  more  sagacious  judgment  to  the  prodigious  and 
wearing  energies  of  the  huge  brain  which  surmounted  his  too 
delicate  organization.'  We  may  well  believe  the  story  which 
is  told  of  him,  although  not  authentic,  that  Sulla  saw  in  him 
many  a  Marius;  for  the  bravery  with  which,  as  a  youth,  he 
had  resisteil  that  dictator  at  the  top  of  his  power;  the  swift 
justice  which  he  dealt  upon  the  Kilikian  pirates  who  seized 
him  on  hw  way  to  school ;  his  daring  restoration  of  the  stat- 
ues of  Marius  in  the  face  of  an  intolerant  aristocracy;  his 
easy  suj)eriority  in  all  the  science  and  literature  of  his  day, 
when  every  well-bom  man  was  a  scholar,  and  Cicero  himself 
but  jfrimtts  tiUer  jxirrs ;  his  rapid  ascent  to  the  successive  digni- 
ties of  (jua^stor,  edile,  pra»tor,  and  consul,  as  if  such  places  were 
his  by  native  right — all  this  more  than  justified  the  alleged  pre- 
diction of  Sulla.  A  large,  open,  ambitious  nature,  in  which  au- 
dacity and  prudence  were  strangely  blended,  the  most  compre- 
hensive purposes  were  backed  by  an  iron  tenacity  of  will,  and 
an  exquisite  refinement  and  grace  of  manners  did  not  disguise 
hw  reckless  disdain  of  every  conservative  superstition  and  safe- 
giianl,  pointed  him  out  as  a  master-sj)irit  in  those  times  of  dis- 
8i»lulion,  lK»aring  the  n»public  stormily  on  to  its  end.* 

'  A  (xmvial,  on  (rrHQK  oot  ^  olRcf,  work  as  poMible,  added  the  Trmii«U|iiiM 

MMimMl  vumr  Kormimcnt ;  the  SrtuiUf  IVurincr. 
wiikhrd  to  |mt  (^nuir  (vflf  with  an  invifr-         '  Sortooitu  in  C^m.,  c.  49. 
niftrant  one ;  hi*  )Arti«ans  |irnfin«rd  the         '  IMut.  in  Cm. 
pitMxinitttUhip  i/  C^iaalpine   Gaul    and         *  Tarit.,  Annal.,  1.  xiii.,r.  3;  Ckvro 

Illrria,  to  which  the  .Smate,  to  ftt  him  in  Brut.,  c.  75;  (^inct.,  x.,  1 ;  VclL 

at  Ui  away  and  to  gire  him  at  mtich  Paterc.,  1.  ii.,  c.  43. 
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As  yet,  however,  no  brilliant  military  exploits  had  distin- 
guished the  career  of  Caesar,  such  as  had  won  for  his  friend  and 
later  rival,  Pompey,  the  title  of  Conqueror  of  the  East ;  but  his 
enemies,  in  sending  him  to  Gaul,  opened  for  him  precisely  the 
theatre  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  even 
greater  glory.  Nor  can  I  suppose,  as  many  historians  do,  that 
a  mind  like  Caesar's,  so  large,  so  original,  so  thoroughly  inform- 
ed of  the  nature  of  true  greatness,  and  so  capable  of  following 
its  dictates,  undertook  these  Gallic  campaigns  from  motives  of 
ambition  merely,  and  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  higher  political 
aims.*  lie  doubtless  felt,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I  need 
not  say,  that  he  was  about  to  fight  the  battle  of  civilization 
against  barbarism,  and  that  he  must  fight  it  with  all  the  vigor, 
earnestness,  and  skill  that  he  could  command.* 

Be  that  as  it  may ;  as  the  march  of  the  Helvetians  was  a 
w»r  with  the  daugcrous  movement  both  for  the  Province  and  its 
c. 68.  *  allies,  his  business  was  to  arrest  it;  and  therefore, 
conducting  the  only  legion  in  Gaul  to  Geneva,  he  destroyed 
the  bridge  which  they  had  built  over  the  Rhone,  and  raised  a 
wall  to  bar  their  future  passage.^  Their  purpose  being  to 
move  westward  (into  the  country  of  the  Santones,  near  the 
outlet  of  the  Garonne),  it  would  appear  that  they  had  but 
two  good  ways  of  egress— one  by  a  narrow  and  difficult  pass, 
between  the  Jura  and  the  Bhone,  into  Franche  Comtd;  and 
another,  far  more  practicable,  by  the  fords  of  the  Rhone 

*  Nicbuhr  (Lcct.  on  Rom.  HUt.,  vol.  Bat  it  wu  among  the  ninn^lftr  rerolo- 

iii.f  lect.  43)  calls  Cicsur  a  **  ducmonioc  tions  of  time,  that  in  one  cose  Frmnoo 

man,  {Tuinf;  forward  with  iiossionatc  ra-  (or  Gaul)  was  the  province,  Italy  the 

pidity/*  but  docs  infinitely  more  justice  to  nation;    in  the  other,  Italy  wa«  the 

his  character  than  Arnold,  who  seems  to  province  and  France  the  nation, 

me  to  judge  him  on  too  narrow  grounds.  ^  This  famous  wall,  19  Boman  milca 

»  Schlosser  (Allgcmeine  Gcschichte,  long  and  16  feet  high,  which  Cesar 

Ubcrsicht,  B.  i.,  s.  876}  draws  an  in-  says  he  caused  to  be  raised  by  the  lahor 

tcresting  ]Kirallel  between  the  condi-  of'  a  single  legion  and  iu  auxiliancs 

tion  of  Borne  at  the  time  of  Ccesar's  within  a  few  days,  has  been  varionslj 

campaigns  in  Gaul  and  that  of  France  discussed  l>y  military  critics.     There  is 

at  the  time  of  NaiMjleon*s  camiwigns  in  an  able  scries  of  papers  in  rrgnnl  to  it 

Italy.     The  consecpienccs  of  those  cam-  in  the  United  Service  Afatjasine  for  1850. 

paigns  were  certainly  alike— a  distract-  Na)M>lcon,  in  the  Prcrit  drs  Cmrrtt  ^ 

cd  pn)vinre  conciucrcd  by  a  great  gen-  Cesar,  which  I  find  copiously  cited  in 

cral,  and  the  c<m<iuest  louling  the  way  Louandre's  French  edition  of  the  Com- 

to  the  f)vcrtlin)w  of  the  factious  admin-  mcntarics.  says  the  wall  and  intrench- 

utraticm  at  home,  and  to  the  subsetiucnt  mcnt  could  have  been  completed  in  firom 

acquisition  of  an  empire  by  the  victor,  ten  to  fifteen  days. 
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farther  south,  the  one  which  Capsar  peremptorily  forbade 
them  and  fortified.  Thus  comjxjlled  to  take  the  first,  they 
proceeded  into  the  country  of  the  Sequani  as  far  as  the  Saono 
(Arar).  While  they  were  doing  so  the  proconsul  repaired  to 
Italy  and  lUyria,  raised  five  legions  in  addition  to  the  one  left 
at  Geneva,  returned  by  way  of  the  Alps,  j)assing  all  the  way 
through  an  incessant  hail  of  missiles  from  the  native  tribes,  and 
suddenly  came  uj>  with  the  Helvetians  just  as  three  parts  of 
their  force  had  crossed  the  river.  The  canton  remaining  be- 
hind he  cut  in  piecAiS  summarily,  un])repared  as  it  was  and 
encumbered  with  baggage.  Then,  passing  the  stream  with  a 
celerity  which  astonished  the  Gauls,  he  rejected  the  terms  of 
accomnuxlation  they  proA'cR^l,  and  pushed  forward  aftc^r  them, 
8kimiishin«x  the  whole  disUuice  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Autun 
(Bibract<»>.  There  he  made*  a  feint  of  retreating,  which  encour- 
aptnl  the  <'nemy  to  turn  back,  so  that  a  destructive  biittle  was 
brought  on.  On  the  side  of  the  Romans  there  must  have  been 
from  iii\y  to  seventy  thousand  fighting  men,  and  on  that  of  the 
IIelv«'tiaiis  about  the  same;*  but  the  Romans  j>ossessed  a  vast 
advantiige  in  their  sujwrior  discipline  and  arms.  Yet  the  bat- 
tle WiLS  long  and  doubtful,  and  uj>  to  the  nightfall,  when  the 
Helvetians  were  driven  in  among  their  wagons,  Cjcsar  confesses 
that  no  one  had  8<»en  their  biicks.^  The  Romans  prevaileil  at 
last,  having  inflicteil  u|H>n  the  enemy,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
en<l  of  the  m'veral  enc<iunters,  a  terrible  loss.  Of  the  original 
host  of  .'J<>S,(XK)  souls,  only  about  130,000  remained  to  be  count- 
ed.' The  Romans  themselves  were  three  days  in  burj'ing  their 
dead  and  pn.)viding  for  the  woundtnl.  Afti»rward  the  Helve- 
tians who  had  escapnl  wen*  pursued  and  comiK»lled  to  surren- 
der, CVsar  treating  them  with  gri'at  wisdom  as  well  as  clemen- 
cy, ordering  the  AUobrogians  to  supply  them  with  com,  and  to 


*  TIm*  Pntit  tlr»  (iverrtn  tit  f  rn^Jr, 
by  Nii)irilc<in.  *!!)••  ihf  l^o  aniii«-«  wrn» 
iilMtiit  (fiuAl :  <*d-HAr  hod  »ix  Iftrionn  of 
CAfOO  in«'n  rarh,  lioi(lr>«  tlio  alli«*4  ami 
aaxUiArif* ;    anil  l(i«*    II<I\itian«,   «ho 

liail  orijriiwll}  '.»<>.uni  ti^rhtiiit'  lurn,  hM 
a  f<rtirih  of  th«-ni  on  the  Sit«>n«'. 
»  BcU.  (iall..  I.  i  .  r.  -.'i;. 

•  \Vc  an*  not  Ufi  to  iillo  n*|«»n  for 
tbete  flcurw.    After  ibc  battlr,  a  l»t  or 


ccii*iM  of  t}ie  Helvetian*  wa*  fmind, 
whirh  Ilium 4  that  then?  wcrr  llt-lvrtii 
IWUl.ODO,  TnlinRi  .TTneOin  UiobriKi 
14,on<),  lUtiraki  l*njiiH>.  an<l  ll<iii 
3l».(X)l).  Of  thcKO  i:tt».l¥M)  nficr%»ttnl 
rrtamcd  to  S«itx(>rlanil,  hut  it  tliir^  ni»t 
fi»lloH-  that  all  th<*  mt  hitt  hlain.  Smic 
of  ll>rni  pnihahly  rwrA|icd  ajnong  tho 
ochir  UauU.     Ik'u.  Gall.,  1.  i.,  c.  2*J. 
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see  them  well  settled  once  more  in  their  ancient  homes,  as  the 
allies  of  Home  and  a  defense  against  the  Germans. 

This  overwhelming  defeat  of  a  numerous  horde  was  regarded 
cnsafi  aid  bj  the  Other  Gauls  as  a  victory  for  them  as  well  as  for 
theG«niuuu.  tfac  Eomaus,  and  they  poured  their  felicitations  upon 
CaDsar,  beseeching  his  alliance  on  all  sides.  Among  the  resty  the 
Sequani  and  ^duans  implored  his  aid  against  Aiiovist,  who 
had  now  grown  so  imperious  that  they  trembled  even  in  com- 
municating with  Caesar.  He  promised  his  intercession ;  but,  not 
caring  to  encounter  so  formidable  a  chief  needlessly,  who  was, 
besides,  a  recognized  "  friend  and  ally  of  Home,"  having  been 
made  so  a  year  before  on  Caesar's  own  motion,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  him  inviting  a  conference.  The  Suevan  replied,  in  hia 
superb,  yet  wily  and  politic  way,  that  if  he  had  wanted  any 
thing  of  Caesar  he  should  have  gone  to  Caesar,  and  that  if  Caesar 
wanted  any  thing  of  him  he  must  come  to  him ;  moreover,  he 
added,  that  he  scarcely  deemed  it  safe  to  venture  his  person 
in  that  part  of  Gaul  in  which  Caesar  commanded ;  nor  could 
he  conceive  with  what  propriety  the  Romans  imdertook  to  dic- 
tate to  him  as  to  the  management  of  his  own  dominions.  Cae- 
sar therefore  sent  a  second  message,  ordering  him  distinctly 
to  bring  no  more  Germans  over  the  Rhine,  to  restore  the  hos- 
tages of  the  -^duans,  and  to  desist  from  his  ravages  upon  the 
territory  of  Gaul,  lest  he  should  incur  Rome's  very  serious  dis- 
pleasure. Ariovist  rejoined — and  herein  had  the  best  of  the 
argument — that  he  had  fairly  conquered  his  part  of  Gaul,  and 
it  was  his  just  as  legitimately  as  the  Province  was  Rome's; 
and  as  for  Caesar's  threats,  he  might  bring  the  matter  to  trial  as 
soon  as  he  pleased ;  but  let  him  remember  that  men  like  his 
Germans,  who  had  not  slept  under  cover  for  fourteen  years, 
were  not  apt  to  be  triflers.* 

Meanwhile,  a  hundred  additional  cantons  of  the  Suevi  had 
War  with  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  under  the  lead  of  two 
^^^^  brothers,  Nausa  and  Kimber,  so  that  Caesar  conceived 
it  high  time  to  begin  with  something  more  effective  than  words. 
Anticipating  Ariovist  in  taking  possession  of  Vesontio,*  a  town 

*  Cara.,  Boll.  GaII.,  1.  i.,  c.  3C.  cei)tion  of  a  nmall  space,  flanked  by  a 

*  The    iiKxlern    Bi'Min^on,   on    the     high  mountain. 
Doubo,  which  uurrouudii  it  with  the  ex- 
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Strongly  fortified  alike  by  nature  and  art,  and  well  filled  with 
ammunition,  he  ordered  his  men  to  prepare  to  march  at  once 
against  the  Germans,  We  may  judge  of  the  terror  which  those 
gigantic  warriors  inspired  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans  firom  the 
story  Ca3sar  himself  tells — how,  when  he  commimicated  his 
designs  to  the  troops,  the  tribunes  and  prefects,  and  even  the 
soldiers,  were  seized  with  a  panic  of  fear.  Some  openly  asked 
leave  to  return  home ;  others  skulked  through  the  camps  be- 
moaning their  fate ;  while  universally  wills  were  made,  and  the 
very  veterans,  to  disguise  their  own  consternation,  assured  Cae- 
sar that  the  army  would  not  march,  even  if  he  should  give  the 
order.'  It  was  a  moment  for  the  general  to  exert  all  the  power 
over  men  of  which  he  was  capable.  Summoning  the  centuri- 
ons, therefore,  he  addressed  them.  He  referred  to  the  victories 
of  Marius  and  their  fathers  over  the  Kymri  and  Teutones,  who 
wore  the  ancestors  of  this  very  enemy  ;*  he  showed  how  Ario- 
vist's  conquests  in  Gaul  had  been  accomplished  by  stratagem 
rather  than  valor;  he  dwelt  upon  his  own  strength,  and  the 
prospect  of  assistance  in  com  and  provisions  to  be  furnished  by 
the  allies ;  he  magnified  the  fortune  which  had  always  attend^ 
him  iK»r8onally ;  and  he  finally  declared  that  he  would  give  or- 
ders for  decamping  the  very  next  night,  to  sec  whether  honor 
or  an  i^ominious  cowardice  reigned  in  the  breast  of  his  legions. 
If  none  cL'h;  would  follow  him,  he  alone,  with  the  tenth  legion, 
which  never  faltere<l,  would  march  to  victory  or  death.  These 
adn)it  but  inflammatory  words  wrought  a  miraculous  change  in 
the  ranks;  the  alacrity  for  the  onset  now  became  as  eager  as 
the  former  despondency  had  been  depressing :  every  one  pro- 
tected that  he  no  longer  cherished  either  a  doubt  or  a  fear;  and 
in  less  than  seven  days  thereafter  the  whole  army  was  advanced 
to  within  twenty-four  miles  of  the  enemy.  Ariovist  then  sent 
ini'SSi»n;ii»rs  to  solicit  the  meeting  which  he  had  lately  declined, 
and  some  little  time  was  consumed  in  negotiations,  which 
amounted  to  nothing,  however,  save  that  in  the  course  of  them 
Valerius  Pn)cilhw,  Ca»sar  s  friend  and  confidential  interi)reter, 
and  M.  Mt^ttius,  another  envoy,  were  seized  by  Ariovist,  to  the 
uttor  hormr  of  the  Itomans.     Pn»parations  wen?  made  on  both 

'  C'«^..  Bell.  Gall.,  1.  i.,  c.  S9.  mt  commIctmI  tlie  Kjmri  and  TVotont 

*  Which  wvuid  gu  to  thorn  that  C»-    to  be  Gcmana. 
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sides  for  a  decisive  combat.  Ariovist  moved  warily  at  first, 
satisfying  himself  with  cutting  off  the  subsistence  of  the  Ro- 
mans, so  that  for  a  whole  week  only  light  skinnishes  varied  the 
incidents  of  each  day.  But  Caesar,  learning  from  the  Grennan 
deserters  that  the  reason  of  his  unwillingness  to  join  issue  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  matrons  of  the  tribes,  who  were  sorceresses 
or  diviners,  and  of  sacred  authority,*  had  not  yet  decided  that 
the  proper  time  for  battle  had  come,  thought  it  best  to  charge  at 
once  precipitately  and  in  full  force.  The  Grermans,  compelled 
to  fight,  drew  up  in  wedges  in  the  order  of  the  different  na- 
tions, Harudes,  Marcomanni,  Vangiones,  Nemetes,  etc.,  and  made 
a  most  courageous  resistance :  their  wives,  from  the  tops  of  the 
wagons,  cheered  them  to  the  onset;  yet  they  were  signally 
routed,  and  only  a  few  escaped  the  merciless  swords  of  the  le- 
gions by  swimming  or  fording  the  Rhinc.^  Among  these  was 
Ariovist  himself,  who,  leaving  his  two  wives  and  a  daughter  to 
perish  in  the  flight,  seized  a  boat  on  the  river's  bank,  and  went 
to  die  of  despair  in  his  native  forests.^  His  destruction  caused 
a  universal  shout  of  joy  in  Gaul,  and  the  success  of  Caesar  raised 
his  fame  at  Rome  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  invincible  Marius.^ 
Two  victories  over  powerful  nations,  so  splendidly  thorough 
Gtemi-8  Becnnd  ^  to  Icavc  no  chancc  for  a  renewal  of  war  in  the 
Sith*iiS**ikS'  same  quarters,  was  a  grand  success  for  one  cam- 
""'  B.C.  67.  paign ;  and  we  may  imagine,  when  the  victorious 
general,  having  wintered  his  army  in  Gaul,  as  became  his 
wont,  repaired  to  the  Cisalpine,*  ostensibly  to  hold  his  assizes, 
but  in  reality  to  prosecute  his  political  schemes  at  Rome,  what 
rejoicing  there  was  among  his  retainers  and  friends.  Rumors, 
however,  soon  broke  in  upon  their  festivals  and  intrigues,  of 
extensive  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  north  of  Gaul. 
Caesar  had  driven  off  the  Germans,  but  he  had  left  his  own 


*  Comiiarc  Tacitus,  Mor.  Germ.,  c. 
viii.  :  als*»  Strab.,  1.  vii. 

*  My  limits  do  not  allow  mc  to  pvc 
the  details  of  the  dillrrciit  enpi^'ments; 
nor  is  there  miuli  ncotl,  seeing;  how  n>iti- 
mon  a  IkkiIc  Caesar's  own  work  is.  The 
rcsidcr  will  find  in  Anthou's  ('lesar,  for 
instance,  rude  wjMKl-4Mits  of  the  various 
encounters,  which  will  funiish  him  n 
better  idea  of  the  disiXM^itiou  of  the 


forces  than  any  description  in  letter- 
j)ress  can. 

'  This  battle  WA.4  fought  near  what  is 
now  Dampierre,  in  Fmnchc  Comt^ 
rintarch  puts  the  Germans  killed  at 
eif^hty  thousand. 

•  ('i<en>,  iXi  Trov.  Consul.,  13,  14. 

^  A  pnK*onsul,  by  tho  Roman  law, 
couhl  not  leave  his  province  during  his 
administration. 
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Romans  behind  him ;  and  the  Gaels,  irritated  by  their  exac- 
tions and  imposts,  began  to  consider  that  they  had  simply  ex- 
changed one  tyranny  for  another.    The  remoter  Belgians  were 
no  less  excited;  some  dreading  lest  the  Roman  inroads  should  be 
extended  to  them ;  others  being  stirred  up  by  ambitious  military 
chieftains ;  and  others,  again,  in  the  mere  instability  and  fickle- 
ness of  their  disposition,^  hailing  any  prospect  of  war  and  revo- 
lution.   At  length  these  reports  became  so  frequent  and  alarm- 
ing that  Ca*sar  returned  to  Gaul  with  two  new  legions,  though 
it  was  yet  early  in  the  spring.     Ue  found,  on  inquiry  among 
the  Remi,  who  alone  of  the  Belgic  tribes  professed  an  attach- 
ment to  Rome,  that  the  rumors  had  not  exaggerated  the  immi- 
nence of  the  danger.     The  whole  of  Belgica  was  in  arms,  de- 
termined to  make  a  joint  and  simultaneous  movement  against 
the  quarters  of  the  Roman  troops.     The  supreme  command  was 
confided  to  Galba,  the  agt»d  and  prudent  king  of  the  Suessiones, 
who  had  broken  awav  from  their  alliance  with  the  Remi  in  or- 
der  to  tiike  part  with  their  more  patriotic  brothers.     At  a  gen- 
eral diet  of  the  tribes,  it  had  been  agreeil  that  the  Suessiones 
(frt>m  tlu!  Soissonesi*)  »<liould  funiish  fifty  thousand  men ;  the 
Ik'llovaks  (from  Beauvais)  sixty  thousand;  the  Ner\'ii  (from 
Ilainault  and  Flanders)  fifty  thousand ;  the  Atrebates  (Artois) 
fifteen  thoiwaiKl ;  the  Ambiani  (Amiens  and  Poitou)  ten  thou- 
sand ;  and  the  Xlorini  (West  Flanders),  the  Menapii  (Bral)ant  and 
Gueldres),  the  CaU»tes  (Pays  de  Caulx),  the  Volcocassi  (Vercin), 
the  Veremandui  (Vermandois),  and  the  Aduatiks  (Namur),  each 
abt>ut  ton  thousand  more ;  and  now  these  three  hundred  thou- 
sand j)icked  men,  toj^ethor  with  some  forty  thousand  Eburones 
and  oth«*r  Cisrlienan  (ionnaiL«»,  were  concentrating  in  the  neigh- 
lK>rhorMl  of  Bibrax  (Bievn\  on  the  Aisne).'     Ca»sar  j)oasessed 
himsi^f  but  little  more  than  sixtv  thousand  men,  and  did  not 
dis{H.*mble  the  dangi*rs  of  a  general  encounUT;  nevertheless,  he 
pn*|Mirc<l  for  it,  and,  advancing  to  the  banks  of  the  Axona 
(Aisne),  whirh  fnnntMl  a  limit  to  the  territory  of  the  Remi,  he 
pitchtnl  his  camp  th<»n»,  an<l  fortified  it  in  the  strongi^t  manniT. 
At  the  siune  time  he  s<*nt  Divitiac,  the  Druid,  among  the  A\i\\i- 

*  ThU  tcmpcniinent  t«  rrnuirkeil  hr         *  \(ic  U»U>  r<mf(»aDc]tid  with  the  ttnm 
Tolyhiiu  ami  other  amifiit  whten  be-     of  Bibrartc  or  Atitun. 
•hln  (^«««r.      Sre  antr,  chA|».  ii. 
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ans  to  excite  them  to  an  attack  upon  the  domain  of  the  Bello- 
vaks  during  their  absence,  in  the  hope  of  provoking  the  latter 
back  to  a  defense  of  their  homes.  He  had  scarcelj  done  so  be- 
fore word  came  to  him  that  the  confederates  were  already  in 
action  against  Bibrax,  and  that  the  native  garrison  of  the  town 
could  no  longer  hold  out  Accordingly,  he  sent  a  large  body  of 
light-armed  troops,  Numidian  and  Cretan  archers,  and  the  &* 
mous  Balearic  slingers,^  to  its  assistance.  They  relieved  the 
place,  but  only  to  divert  the  vast  hordes  toward  his  main  aimy. 
Encamping  within  a  few  miles  of  him,  their  camp-fires  showed 
a  line  eight  miles  broad.  Caesar  was  too  cautious  to  risk  a  battle 
against  such  odds,  and  he  confined  his  men  to  light  skirmishes^ 
which  cut  off  a  good  many  of  the  enemy  and  exhausted  their  pa- 
tience. Suddenly,  one  night,  he  saw  that  nearly  the  entire  host 
had  disappeared.  His  device  for  an  assault  upon  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Bellovaks  by  the  ^duans,  under  DivitiaC|  had  oper- 
ated as  he  had  hoped ;  for  the  Bellovaks,  hearing  that  their 
homes  were  assailed,  resolved  to  return  thither  to  defend  them 
at  once,  which  movement  threw  the  confederate  camp  into 
confusion.  Each  tribe  flew  to  its  own  territories.  Caesar,  of 
course,  pursued  as  many  as  he  could,  and  in  their  fugitive  con- 
dition killed  multitudes,  although  not  without  meeting  many  a 
Their  defeat,  stubbom  and  heroic  resistance.  The  Suessiones,  into 
whose  districts  he  first  passed,  made  a  defense  at  Noviodumun,* 
their  capital,  but,  frightened,  in  their  simplicity,  by  the  batter- 
ing-rams and  other  military  machines  of  the  Bomans,  soon 
yielded.  Hostages  were  exacted  from  them,  consisting  of  the 
principal  personages  of  the  nation,  and,  among  the  rest^  the  two 
sons  of  the  old  king  Galba. 

The  Bellovaks  were  next  subdued,  but,  through  the  inters 
The  de«perate  vcntiou  of  the  -^duans  in  their  favor,  were  let  off 

miiiUDce   of  1       /x  1  1         A      <!  .       . 

thexenru.      ou  casy  tcrms ;  and  after  them  the  Ambiani,  joo 
few  in  number,  indeed,  to  think  of  making  any  effective  re- 

'  The  Balcarcfl  were  the  iblands  of  in  Gaul:   Xoviotbanim  Stmnniec,  now 

Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Yvica,  off  the  Soiiwons;    Xoriodtamm   Nerinmm^   b^ 

coast  of  S]>ain.     The  inhal>itant8  were  longing  to  the  .£dai,  now  Nerera ;  and 

celebrated  for  their  um;  of  the  sling.  Noviodumtm  TUtvruptm,  now  NeuTy  or 

(Floruit,  1.  iii.,  c.  8;  also  Diod.  Sic,  Keufr>%  neorNeven. — ^D^Anrilk, J^ofiot 

1.  v.,  c.  17.)  (tela  UauU, 

'  There  were  three  towns  of  this  name 
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sistance.  But  not  so  the  Ncrvii^  who,  ralljriDg  the  remains  of 
the  late  confederation  under  a  chief  named  Brodignatt,  or  the 
Son  of  Victory,  resolved  to  maintain  their  ground  until  the  last 
man  among  them  should  perish.  The  Nervii  were  the  most 
ferocious  of  the  Kymri,  and  many  of  them,  in  fact,  proclaimed 
that  they  were  Germans.*  Allowing  of  no  foreign  intercourse, 
drinking  no  wine,  and  accustomed  to  weave  the  branches  and 
brambles  of  their  forests  into  impenetrable  hedges,  they  had 
never  yet  been  subdued.  Caesar  came  up  with  them  on  the 
Sabis  (Sambre),  where  they  had  sprung  defenses  of  their  pe- 
culiar sort,  and,  it  would  seem,  before  he  was  aware ;  for,  while 
he  was  yet  intrenching  himself,  they  fell  upon  him  with  the 
greatest  impetuosity  and  ardor.  His  men  had  scarcely  time  to 
uncover  their  bucklers,  put  on  their  helmets,  or  even  to  form  in 
regular  order  of  battle,  before  the  whole  camp  was  a  scene  of 
confusion.  Twice,  in  the  bloody  hand-to-hand  fight  which  en- 
sued, he  was  on  the  point  of  losing  every  thing ;  the  first  time, 
his  own  intrepidity,  in  snatching  the  shield  of  a  retreating  sol- 
dier, and  rushing  to  the  head  of  the  troops  to  rally  the  centu- 
rions by  name,  saveil  him;  and  the  second  time  it  was  the 
seasonable  arrival  of  his  lieutenant,  Labienus,  with  two  fresh 
legions.  Ilis  cavalry,  his  slingers,  his  camp-retainers,  were  in 
full  flight ;  many  of  his  best  men,  standard-bearers  and  centu- 
rion.<*,  were  slain ;  and  the  entire  army  was  suffering  severely 
when  this  succor  came  so  opportunely  to  restore  its  courage.' 
As  it  was,  the  Nervii,  undaunted  by  the  change  of  fortune, 
fought  on  with  the  ferocity  of  tigers.  If  a  man  in  the  foremost 
rank  fell,  the  one  behind  him  mounted  his  prostrate  body  and 
resumed  his  battle ;  and  when,  in  this  way,  heaps  of  corpses 
were  gathered  in  front,  the  others  hurled  their  javelins  from 
the  top  of  them  as  from  a  rampart  During  the  whole  engage- 
ment the  brave  Gauls  never  flinched ;  they  did  not  yield  an 
inch  of  ground ;  they  di<l  not  once  break  their  ranks;  and,  in 
the  en<l,  they  were  annihilated  rather  than  conquered.  Of  six 
huncinnl  of  their  senators,  or  elders,  who  went  into  the  fight,  it 
is  said  that  only  tlm»e  survived ;  and  of  their  sixty  thousiind 

*  Thrre    wrrp    dtmbtkM    G<tiiuum         *  Get.,  BclL  Gftll.,  1.  ii.,  cc.  1^28. 
aiDonir  th^tn,  living  as  near  a«  they  did 
to  tbc  Khine. 
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warriors,  all  perished  save  five  hundred.*  The  immortal  plain 
on  which  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans  fell  witnessed  no  nobler 
valor  than  was  displayed  that  day  by  these  poor  and  unrecord- 
ed Nervii  amid  the  obscure  depths  of  their  forests,  and  in  their 
last  struggle  for  their  homes.  Caesar  himself  was  so  impressed 
by  the  exhibition  of  their  courage  and  spirit  that  he  eagerly 
spared  the  few  that  were  left  of  them,  restored  them  to  their 
lands,  and  provided  generously  for  their  future  well-being. 

Meanwhile  Coesar's  lieutenant,  Crassus,  had  been  sucoessfiil 
other  Buc  ^^  extorting  tokens  of  submission  from  all  the  Armor- 
**"**•  icans,  from  the  banks  of  the  Loire  to  those  of  the 
Seine ;  and,  as  Caesar  himself  very  soon  afterward  drove  the 
Aduatiks,  the  only  tribe  of  the  insurgent  Belgse  still  in  arms, 
back  into  their  almost  inaccessible  hills  and  fastnesses,  the 
whole  of  Gaul  seemed  to  be  subjugated,  and  was  at  least  qui- 
et Home,  in  her  excessive  joy  over  this  apparent  conquest, 
decreed  Caesar  a  thanksgiving  {siipplicatio)  of  fifteen  days, 
which  was  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  the  exploits  of 
any  general.^ 

But  the  submission  of  Gaul  was  only  apparent;  a  restless 
cmuLT's  third  and  inflammatory  feeling  showed  itself  on  all  sides. 
wTr^iththe  Cacsar^s  lieutenants,  who  were  wintered  in  dijSerent 
KUM^"'  parts,  were  incessantly  harassed  and  menaced.  Gal- 
ba,  indeed,  was  nearly  cut  off  by  the  Alpine  tribes ;  and  Cras- 
sus, stationed  in  Brittany,  found  his  foraging  ofiicers  arrested, 
and  his  supplies  refused.  Caesar,  who  was  in  Illyria  at  the 
time,  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  at  once  for  a  vigor- 
ous campaign,  altering  the  policy  which  he  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued, however,  and,  instead  of  attacking  the  Gauls  one  by 
one,  and  in  succession,  dividing  his  forces,  so  as  to  make  a 

»  CflPP.,  Bell.  Gall.,  1.  ii.,  or.  10-27 ;  t.  iii. ;  also  Count  Tiirpin  de  Crira^,  in 

Floriis,   1.   iii.,  c.    10;    TMo.   Oiss.,   I.  Ambon's  note  on  the  pnwagc,  p.  2S9.) 
xxxix.,  c*.  IJ ;  riiit.  in  Ca'saix'.     I)owez         '  The  mppiicatio  was  a  great  relig- 

(Hist.  tic  1a  Bolpiiue)  inilicntcs  Pnnc,  ions  solemnity  decreed  by  the  Roman 

near  Chutelct,  m  the  i>n>)KiMe  site  of  Senate  for  any  unusual  vietorr.      It 

thiK  tmngui  nary  battle.     I  may  add  that  lastetl  commonly  hut  for  one  day;  bet 

this  action  luis  Iteen  w^vcrely  criticised,  l*onii»ey,  at  the  elo««o  of  the  war  with 

and  it  seems  with  justice,  by  the  mil-  Mithridates,    obtained     a     ffuppHcatio 

itar)'  writers.     C'a-sjir  was  unquestion-  whicli  continued  for  ten  dayF.     In  later 

ably  taken  by  Kur]>nse,  and  came  near  and  def^enerate  times,  accoitiing  to  Dion, 

hininghis  fon-e.     (I*rt'cisdt>i  (iuerresde  they  were  )>niIonj;ed  for  fifty  or  sixty 

C'enar,  p.  4.'i ;  Uuichard,  Menioire  Milit.,  days. 
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simultancouB  movement  on  all  the  disaffected  districts.  Labie- 
nus,  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  was  sent  to  the  Rhine,  to 
hold  the  Germans  in  check ;  Sabinus,  with  three  kgions,  was 
posted  among  the  tribes  of  Lower  Normandy ;  Crassus,  with 
twelve  legionary  cohorts,  was  dispatched  into  Aquitain  ;  while 
the  young  Brutus  repaired  to  the  friendly  Santones  and  Pio- 
tones,  to  forward  ships  and  sailors  to  the  aid  of  Caesar,  who  pro- 
posed himself  to  assail  the  amphibious  Bretons.^  This  plan, 
boldly  conceived,  was  executed  with  characteristic  energy ;  his 
lieutenants,  seemingly  common  men  enough  in  themselves, 
were,  like  the  marshals  of  Napoleon,  inspired  with  extraordi- 
nary ix)wcr  by  the  genius  of  the  master.^  Like  a  good  general, 
too,  Cicsar  had  rcser\'ed  to  himself  the  most  difficult  branch  of 
the  common  enterprise — the  war  against  the  Breton- Armoricans. 
This  was  the  more  arduous,  because  at  the  outset  the  Romans 
had  no  vessels,  their  galleys  having  to  bo  prepared  on  the  dis- 
tant Loire,  and  the  rowers  to  be  brought  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean. On  the  other  hand,  the  Vcneti,  the  principal  nation  of 
the  Bretoui^  assisteil  by  nearly  all  the  ocean  clans  and  by  sev- 
eral from  the  island  of  Britain,  the  holy  land  of  the  Druids, 
were  masters  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  fleet  Their  ships, 
built  with  reference  both  to  the  stormy  outside  seas  and  to  the 
shallow,  sandy  coasts,  were  managed  by  men  even  more  expert 
upon  the  water  than  they  were  upon  the  land.  At  length, 
when  the  Roman  flotilla  was  got  ready  by  Bnitus,  the  high 
winds  an<l  dangerous  rocky  coasts  baffled  the  ignorance  of  tho 
Roman  pilots,  so  that  it  was  kept  back  till  late  in  the  summer. 
Caesar  bad  occupieil  himself,  in  the  interval,  in  assailing  tho 
towns  of  the  Veneti,  as  well  as  he  could,  from  the  land  side. 
But,  built  as  they  were,  either  on  salt  marshes,  which  the  sea 
overflowed,  or  on  narrow  spits  of  land,  quite  inaccessible  to  an 
army,  he  found  infinite  ditticulty  in  the  undertiiking;  for,  in 
fact,  as  soon  as  he  nnluced  any  one  town,  the  defenders  took 
refuge  in  another.  U'ia  fle<*t,  therefore,  became  his  princi[>al 
reliance,  an<l  the  moment  it  hove  in  sight  he  orderetl  it  to  bear 
down  upon  the  shores  of  the  Veneti.     They,  descrying  it  also 

*  Cm.,  Bell.  GftU..  1.  ir.,  r.  13.  dbtininiUh  himtdf  after  deicrtiiic  timl 

*  S*liiniis,  Uh  in*uncf>,  tbouich  far.    caauDAiider. 
ccMfal  under  Ccmt,  did  not  grtmtlj 
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in  the  distance,  sallied  forth  gayly  to  meet  it  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Morbihan,  with  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty 
sail.  In  the  first  shock  of  the  combat  the  Veneti  had  the  up- 
per hand.  In  vain  the  heavy  Koman  galleys  drove  down  wiA 
their  brazen  beaks  upon  the  impregnable  oaken  timbers  of  the 
Venetian  vessels,  for  they  were  so  mercilessly  assailed  with  show- 
ers of  javelins  and  stones  from  the  high  tower-like  bows  and 
poops  of  the  latter  that  they  were  glad  to  get  out  of  reach. 
The  day,  indeed,  was  nearly  won  by  the  Kymri,  when  Brutus 
bethought  him  of  the  expedient  of  using  the  long  mural  poles 
of  the  Komans,  armed  with  scythes  at  the  end,  to  cut  away  the 
yards  and  tackle  of  the  enemy.  He  succeeded  in  his  object; 
the  vessels  of  the  Veneti  were  rendered  unmanageable — soon 
lay  like  logs  upon  the  water ;  and  thus  the  contest  was  turned 
into  a  close  grapple  on  the  decks.  Caesar  and  his  men  watched 
the  issue  with  intense  anxiety  from  the  adjoining  heights; 
the  Armoricans,  too — the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the  chil- 
dren— ^watched  it  with  still  greater  anxiety  from  the  towns;* 
and  the  combatants  on  both  sides  fought  with  redoubled  en- 
ergy in  their  consciousness  of  being  overlooked  by  such  wit- 
nesses. Only  the  superior  discipline  of  the  Romans  enabled 
them  to  gain  the  victory.  The  naval  strength  of  the  Venetians 
was  demolished ;  the  flower  of  their  fighting  men  sank  beneath 
the  waves ;  and  of  those  that  remained,  the  elders  or  senators 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  rest  sold  into  slavery.  About  the 
same  time  Sabinus  subjected  the  Unelli  (near  Cherbourg),  togeth- 
er with  their  allies,  the  Aulerks,  Eburones,  and  Lexovi ;  Crassus 
achieved  a  difficult  triumph  over  the  Sotiates,  Samsates,  Vacates^ 
and  other  tribes  of  Aquitain,  led,  as  they  were,  by  some  of  the 
old  captains  of  Scrtorius  ;^  and  only  the  Morini  and  Menappii 
(the  people  of  West  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Guelders)  remained 
unsubdued,  saved  from  a  murderous  pursuit  by  their  thicketa 
and  fens,  and  the  sudden  setting  in  of  the  winter  rains.    Caesar, 

*  Daru  {Hist,  de  Brttagnr^  i.,  38)  that  the  town  lay  on  the  Golf  of  Mor- 

referSf  according  to  the  hxsil  traditionii,  bihan,   corresponding  to  the   modem 

the  hitc  of  CffsiirV  camp,  whence  he  ol)-  Vannes. 

lerrcd  the  sea-fightf  to  a  f-\ioi  ttomewherc        *  In  the  cinl  war  of  SolUi's  time 

between  Qui))enjn  and  Khuys,  so  tliot^  Scrtorius  had  the  command  of  the  Miu 

the  town  must  have  been  in  that  vi(nn-  rian  legions  in  Spain,  where  he  left  some 

ity.    But  a  writer  (in  Manoires  df  fa  .Sq.  of  his  soldiers,  who  consented  to  anist 

€ieie  dtB  Antiquairu^  ii.,  325)  argues  the  natives.     (Bell.  Gall.,  1.  iii.,  c.  88.) 
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however,  succeeded  in  ravaging  their  country,  and  then  sent 
his  army  into  winter  quarters. 

His  vacations  the  proconsul  commonly  passed  at  Luca  (now 
Th»  wimn  Lucca),  a  provincial  watering-place  on  the  confines  of 
Locik  Liguria.  It  was  there  he  held  his  administrative  as- 
semblies and  met  his  political  agents  from  Rome.  His  reputa- 
tion had  now  reached  such  a  height^  and  the  hopes  conceived 
of  his  abilities  were  so  great,  that  the  little  village  was  crowded 
by  suppliants  and  partisans  whenever  he  was  present  A 
hundred  and  twenty  lictors  guarded  his  door,  and  of  the  two 
hundred  senatorial  of  Rome,  more  than  half  were  at  times  to 
be  seen  at  his  parties.  It  was  in  Lucca,  too— probably  this 
\cry  year — that  Pompey  and  Crassus  met  him,  when  it  was 
found  necessary  to  heal  over  some  slight  breach  in  the  good 
understanding  of  the  triumvirate,  and  to  take  measures  for 
thwarting  the  aristocratic  party,  now  beginning  to  make  head 
in  the  city.  And  among  the  other  effects  of  the  conference 
were  the  forced  assumption  of  the  consulate  by  Pompey  and 
Crassus,  an<l  the  passage  of  the  Trebonian  law,  which  extended 
Ca*j<iirV  government  in  (laul  for  five  years  more.* 

C'ii'.siir  was,  in  fact,  the  sovereign  prince  of  the  Gaul.M,  and, 
CTKar-  p.J-  "*  onler  to  maintain  his  state,  had  to  administer  the 
**"'  Provinces  more  in  reference  to  his  own  neeck  than  in 

furtherance  of  their  interests.  He  left  no  means  untried,  how- 
ever, whil«r  cnLshing  the  spirit  of  relxjllion  by  arms,  for  ex- 
citing among  the  (lauls  a  stn)ng  Roman  or  rather  Ca^sar- 
i»an  ff»<»ling.  Olxstinate  gainsayers  were  treated,  of  course, 
with  the  most  detergent  8<*verity,  but  towanl  the  friendly 
and  the  wavering  a  studioiLs  forbearance  was  j>racticed.  He 
en<rourage<l  the  trade  of  their  town.s,  assiste<l  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  resonnx*,**,  quartennl  frw  tnwps  among  them,  and 
a»nfc»rn^l  such  privilf*gi\s  as  he  could  upon  their  senators  or  no- 
ble faniilirs.  Fallen  chieftiiins  he  Tein.stated  in  power;  his 
partisans  were  aLso  made  to  mingle  adroitly  in  the  councils  of 
the  rhielK  to  turn  th<Mr  dissensions  to  advantage;'  while  he  col- 
Iccteil  alK>ut  him  the  Gallic  youth  of  wealth  or  rank,  whom,  by 

'  See  Uaatf'n  dlUtury  (if  Koine,  •  ArfHAn,  Bell.  rir..  1.  ii.,  r.  17; 
bwJi  viii.,  chap.  CC,  lUrper*!  ediUon,  Plui.  in(*m. ;  TtiMTry.  lIUc.detGaul., 
ISM).  t.  U.,  I.  Tii.,  c.  1 ;  llcU!  GaU.,  I.  t.,  c.  25. 
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kind  treatment,  and  a  careful  indoctrination  in  Roman  arts  and 
ijaanners,  he  made  missionaries  for  himself  among  their  conntiy- 

men. 

Gaul  appeared  to  lie  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror, 
Fourth  cam.  and  vct  thc  conqucror  himself  knew  too  much  of  the 
^uoiu  into  cunning  and  fickleness  of  the  people  to  be  deceived 
Britain.^*"  bj  any  external  appearances.  He  knew  that  some 
of  them  were  even  then  plotting  with  the  savage  Germans  along 
the  Rhine  for  a  general  invasion  of  Gaul  and  an  onslaught  upon 
the  Romans.  The  success  of  two  German  tribes,  theUsipites 
and  the  Tencteri,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  fighting  men — who,  having  been  driven  from  their 
homes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  by  the  Suevi,  had  dis- 
lodged the  Menappii,  a  Gallic  tribe,  from  their  possessions 
near  the  lefl  bank — ^fed  the  hopes  of  this  sort.  If  these  Ger- 
mans, they  said  to  each  other,  can  so  easily  defeat  a  people 
whom  the  Romans  could  not  vanquish,  why.  can  not  they  be 
procured  to  defeat  the  Romans?  They  accordingly  sent  secret 
embassies  to  the  Germans  to  invite  their  assistance,  promising 
them  the  most  effective  co-operation  as  soon  as  they  should 
have  begun  the  work.  Lured  by  these  promises,  the  Germans 
advanced  into  Gaul  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Eburones  and 
thc  Condurses,  who  were  clients  of  the  Treviri.*  Caesar,  pre- 
tending ignorance  of  the  secret  understanding  of  the  Gauls  with 
the  Germans,  summoned  an  assembly  of  their  chiefs,  and,  after 
causing  them  to  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Rome,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  making  war  upon  Germany.  He  in- 
stantly repaired  to  the  part  of  Gaul  in  which  the  Germans  were; 
but,  before  he  could  come  up  with  them,  they  sent  embassadors 
to  disavow  any  hostile  designs  against  the  Romans  which  might 
be  imputed  to  tliem,  and  to  propose  terms  of  alliance.  Cassar 
refused  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  until  they  had  quitted 
Gaul.  Unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  the  negotiations,  some  ac- 
cidental encounter  between  the  Germans  and  an  advanced  par- 
ty of  thc  Roman  cavalry — which  Caesar  and  the  Romans  re- 
garded, or  pretended  to  regard,  as  a  breach  of  faith — ^precipita- 
ted a  sudden  action,  which  became,  in  thc  end,  a  general  slaugh- 

>  Cm.,  Bell.  Gall.,  1.  ir.,  cc.  1^. 
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tcr  of  the  Gennanfl.*  Caesar  then  passed  into  Germany  by 
means  of  the  famous  bridge  whicli  he  constructed  in  ten  days, 
to  the  perplexity  and  wonder  of  all  future  school-boys,  but  not, 
I  believe,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  modem  art  of  engineering. 
After  remaining  there  eighteen  days,  ^^  impressing  the  natives 
with  a  salutary  awe  of  Rome,"  he  returned  on  this  side  of  the 
Bhine  to  prepare  and  execute  his  first  expedition  into  Britain. 
In  this  German  sally,  and  in  his  invasion  of  islanders  who  dwelt, 
according  to  the  ancient  geographers,  on  the  very  vei^e  of  the 
globe,*  his  objects  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  his  allies 
among  the  Gauls  that  he  had  the  power  to  protect  them  from 
their  neighbors,  and,  in  the  second,  to  shut  out  that  contagious 
sympathy  and  active  aid  which  the  Britons  were  in  the  habit 
of  lending  their  brothers  on  the  continent'  It  does  not  con- 
cern my  purpose,  however,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  either 
exjiedition. 

On  his  return  from  Britain,  where  he  had  subdued  several 
fifth «ini«iiini.  of  the  native  tril)eis  the  Morini  attacked  his  legions, 
5^*ito*5rtt'  ^^^^  ^^^'  ^^^^  disi>crsed,  together  with  the  Menap- 
ainjLt.M.       pij   ^jjQ  slioweil  sigus  <)f  rovolt.     The  army,  then 

going  into  winter  quartora  among  the  Ik»lgie,  d«?votcd  vil  their 
leisure  to  the  preparation  of  j)eculiarly  constructed  vessels,  with 
which  the  proconsul  desi^ied  to  make  a  inon*  effective  descent 
Uj>on  the  British  island.  Karlier  than  usual  the  f«)llowing spring, 
he  quiiteil  his  own  wint<»r  oceujMitions  to  suj>erintend  the  con- 
struction of  the  ll(H*t.  lie  found  that  mon.»  than  six  hundred 
v<*ss«'ls  had  \xH*n  got  ready  by  the  extnumlinary  diligence  of 
his  soMiers,  mid  he  summoneil  them  all  to  rejmir  to  the  port  of 
Ilius.  now  either  Wissant  or  Ik)ulogne.  A  domestic  war,  pro- 
voke<l  by  the  ambition  of  two  chiefs  of  the  Trcviri,  detained 


»  Bell.  Ctall..  1.  !▼.,  c.  \X  r-mar't 
tmtnicnt  <»f  ihrM?  trilir*,  «'Vfn  »ui  <le- 
•rriUtl  I'V  liiniM'lf,  fluliiiit«  of  no  ilcfcnic. 
While  lh«'ir  rfi%i»]ii  wrrr  in  the  met  of 
Nilif'itiuK  A  inuv  ihr)  i»crr  ml  to  piorci. 
'llial  Mrm  and  |MHiiinfir  oM  M'luUir, 
Cato,  in«i>('«!  (hat  ft»r  lhi»  art  h«*  lir  de- 
li^rrrd  np  to  th«M'  Ihbra.  (I'lot.  in 
Cjta.  )  Hut  IMiitanh  anuifc*  u«  nhm 
hr  mdtU  in  the  m-xt  ftrnt^ncY  that  4U0,<I0U 
iiemuuu  wrn*  kilM ! 


•  Camp.  Strah.,  1.  |r.,  c.  r»,  and 
Plin.,  1.  iv.,  r.  .Tl). 

•  It  ^hould  he  rrmrroherpd  that  pct- 
ml  of  the  Rriti»h  tritim  borr  the  Mmr 
naiDf*,  and  pn^aiblr  derived  their  ori- 
inn  fn»io  the  Ilelioc  tritiefi.  ( llrll.  < tall., 
I.  r..  /.  l:».)  The  I*ari»ii,  the  Atrrhati», 
the  Belgir,  and  the  Menappii,  were  com- 
UHKi  t<»  hoth  rtMintrieR,  to  Mj  nothing 
of  the  Kymric  branrhea. 
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him  for  a  time,  and  perhaps  suggested  to  him  the  plan  of  car- 
rying with  him  into  Britain  the  principal  chiefs  of  Graul  as  hos- 
tages, or  as  pledges  of  peace  during  his  absence.  The  Dum- 
norigh,  a  proud  young  noble  of  the  -^duans,  r^arded  the  pro- 
posal as  an  insult  and  a  trap,  and  secretly  fomented  a  revolt  on 
the  part  of  the  other  chiefs.  What  means  they  possessed  for 
carrying  it  into  hopeful  execution  does,  not  appear,  but  the  re- 
sult of  the  plot  was  that  the  Dumnorigh  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, and  afterward,  while  trying  to  escape,  was  shot  dead 
by  a  Numidian  archer.  The  event  produced  a  vivid  sensa- 
tion of  resentment  in  Gaul,  though  not  a  sufficiently  dangerous 
one  to  deter  Cajsar  from  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose.  He 
crossed  the  Channel,  landed  in  Britain,  and  overcame  many 
of  the  tribes,  without  achieving  by  the  exploit  any  important 
practical  results.  On  his  return  into  Gaul,  a  general  assembly 
was  gathered  at  Samarobriva  (among  the  Ambiani),  to  assure 
himself  of  the  continued  peaceful  disposition  of  the  chiefe^  and 
to  concert  measures  for  the  disposal  of  his  forces  during  the 
winter.  As  the  year  had  been  remarkable  for  its  bad  harvests, 
and  there  was  a  consequent  deficiency  of  provisions,  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  stationing  his  legions  in  small  bodies,  and 
at  considerable  distances  from  each  other.^ 

This  dispersion  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Belgiani^ 
The  trinter  ^ho,  OS  soou  almost  fts  thc  troops  were  snugly  hived, 
reroit.  bcgau  to  risc.  Thc  Camutes  murdered  the  native  king, 
Tasget,  whom  Ca?sar  had  imposed  upon  them ;  an  entire  legion, 
with  five  cohorts  under  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  together  with  their 
commanders,  were  massacred  by  the  Eburones ;  young  Cioero^ 
a  brother  of  Marcus  Tullius,  stationed  among  the  Nervii,  was 
besieged  and  driven  to  extremities  by  a  large  body  of  confeder- 
ate tribes,  who  cut  off  all  succors  and  even  conmiunication ; 
and  Labienus  was  encompa.ssed  by  the  Treviri  so  that  he  did 
not  dare  to  move  outside  of  his  camp.  Nothing  but  the  pro- 
digious activity  of  Ciesar,  who  had  not  yet  quitted  Gaul,  saved 
his  scattered  forces  from  a  total  extermination.  By  march- 
ing his  legions  raj)idly  to  the  aid  of  Cicero,  he  was  enabled 
to  relieve  him,  and  afi;erward  he  dispersed  the  other  branches 

*  Ik'll.  Gall.,  1.  T.,  c.  24.     lie  ftays     circuit  of  100  miles,  bat  the  mott 
they  were  all  comprehended  within  a     tant  were  180  miles  apart. 
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of  the  enemy ;  but  for  the  first  time  he  passed  the  whole  year 
in  Gaul. 

lie  had  not  misconceived  the  general  feeling  of  the  Gauls; 
Sixth  rampaifni.  all  wintCF  a  mutc  discontent  fermented  in  their 

The  bUxxljr  vfn-         .      -  .  i        ni         •    •  i      i 

RMmv  inrtiruHi  mmds ",  many  nations,  such  as  the  Irevin  and  the 
genu,  ac.  fta.  Armoricans,  who  hiwl  been  temporarily  discouraged 
by  the  reports  of  his  recent  successes,  still  held  themselves  in 
readiness  for  a  resumption  of  hostilities;  and  others,  as  the 
Suessiones,  indignantly  exjx?lled  the  native  kings  which  he  had 
placed  over  them.*  There  was  not  a  state  or  tribe,  with  the 
exception  of  the  iiJduans  and  the  Remi,  whose  fidelity  he  did 
not  sus|vect.  Those  among  them  who  were  too  weak  to  e^rry 
on  a  war  for  themselves  sedulously  intrigued  with  the  (rer- 
mans.  Kven  the  remoter  Germans,  less  in  dread  of  the  Roman 
power  than  their  kindreil  near  the  Rhine,  were  imjK)rtuneil,  and 
loadi»<l  with  mouthy  and  promises,  to  engage  their  aid.  No  jieo- 
pie  wen'  mon*  urgent  or  determined  in  their  opjwsiiion  thim 
the  Treviri,  who,  under  the  h'ad  of  a  gallant  and  noble-minded 
chief  named  Iiulutiomar,  formed  themst»lvt^  into  a  nucleus  for 
all  the  fugitive,  the  pr(.»scril)e4l,  thf  dis<.'onte!ittHl,  a!ul  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  of  other  sliites.  A  formidable  coalition,  comjK)8ed 
of  the  Carnut<^,  the  Senonca,  the  Menaj)j»ii,  the  n*mnants  of 
the  NiTvii,  and  some  (lennans,  gatheriMl  al)OUt  them;  and 
C;es:ir,  jvRviving  the  inmiinencc  of  the  danger,  began  his  sixth 
campaign  l)efore  the  winter  Wiis  yet  ended. 

But  the  sujx*riority  of  the  Romans  was  now  so  well  estab- 
lished that  his  militarv  movements  were  rather  a  series  of  des- 
ulton-  though  destructive  onsets  again.Ht  the  di.saflecU.Hl,  and  of 
bl«MHly  vengeances  u{)on  the  refractory,  than  a  n»gular  war- 
fan*.  The  Nor\'ii,  the  Si*nones,  and  the  Camutes,  in  their 
weukent'd  condition,  were  .s|H'edily  forcetl  tt>  sue  for  peace;  the 
Mfiiappii,  whose  villages  wen*  all  bunietl  and  cattle  seizinl,  for 
the  fir>t  time  solieit^^l  the  panlon  of  the  Romans;  the  Tnn'iri, 
by  a  skillful  stratagem  of  I^ibienus,  wen*  mut^nl  and  scattered; 
and  the  <fennans  wen»  visit^tl  and  awed  in  their  native  fon?st8, 
C\esar  having  passe<l  the  Rhine  a  accaiul  time  (or  that  purpoac 
But  his  nuwt  signal  and  s;inguinary  revenge  he  wn*aktH.l  upon 
the  Eburoncs,  whom  he  pursued  like  wild  beasts  through  the 

»  Bell.  Can..  I.  T.,  cc.  W-ST. 
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Ardennes,  and,  being  unable  to  reach  them,  as  they  scattered 
themselves  among  the  thickets  of  wood,  the  wild  ravines,  or 
the  bottomless  morasses,  he  convoked  all  the  neighboring 
tribes,  not  forgetting  the  Germans,  to  an  indiscriminate  mas-' 
sacre  and  rapine.^  Some  of  the  Grermans,  after  having  rav- 
aged the  country  of  the  Eburones,  assailed  the  intrenchments 
of  the  Romans,  and  were  only  repulsed  by  means  of  the  most 
energetic  exertions  and  great  losses.  Nothing  was  then  suf- 
fered to  remain,  either  of  the  buildings  or  the  subsistence 
of  the  Eburones,  so  that  if  they  escaped  the  sword  of  their 
hunters  they  might  yet  perish  by  starvation  or  exposure.  Thus 
having  extinguished  the  tribe,  Caesar  repaired  to  Duroootorum 
(Rheims)  to  summon  an  assembly  of  the  Grauls  and  to  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  of  the  late  conspiracy.  Acco,  the  chief 
of  the  Senones,  suspected  or  convicted  of  having  urged  it  on, 
was  executed  more  majorum,  as  Cajsar  phrases  it,  but  which 
SuetoniiLS  explains  to  mean  that  he  was  stripped  naked  and 
lashed  to  death,  while  his  neck  was  screwed  fast  in  cross-bars.' 
Caesar  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  thoroughly  exasperated  by 
this  fitful  impatience  of  the  Gauls  under  the  Roman  oppres- 
sion and  licentiousness,  and  doubtless  the  troubles  brewing 
and  thickening  at  Rome  made  him  the  more  eager  to  return 
thither,  llis  friendly  relations  with  Pompey,  now  the  favorite 
of  the  aristocratic  party,  and  swaying  it  almost  alone  in  the 
great  and  corrupt  city,  were  at  an  end ;  the  violence  of  the  fac- 
tions had  prevented  the  election  of  consuls;  and  the  genius  of 
anarchy  was  rapidly  striding  forward,  with  grim  and  terhhle 
visage.^ 

Nor  were  tlic  Gauls  themselves  inattentive  to  the  occurrences 
sercnth  cm.  ^t  Romc.  Durfng  tho  wiutcr,  while  Caesar  was  en- 
SJifTnHuS?:  gaged  with  his  agents,  they  were  plotting  a  stupen- 
tk>ius  ac  52.  JQ^g  s(»hejne  ^f  revolt — a  revolt,  not,  as  hitherto,  of 

separate  tribes,  but  of  the  entire  nation.  The  numerous  de- 
feats which  their  divided  ciTorts  had  sustained  brought  them  at 
length  to  some  conception  of  the  need  of  concert  and  unity. 
All  through  the  cold  season  they  were  holding  private  meet* 

»  Bell.  Gall.,  1.  Ti.,  or.  84-35.  »  Liddell,  Hist.  Rome,  b.  viiL,  c  64, 

*  Boll.  Gall.,  1.  vi.,  c.  44 ;  Suetonius     Harper's  cd.,  New  York,  1857. 
in  Neruuc,  c.  49. 
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ings  in  the  woods  and  other  secret  places,  exchanging  pledges 
of  mutual  fidelity,  and  difipatching  messengers  from  clan  to 
clan,  to  arouse  the  national  feeling,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  grand  simultaneous  and  final  blow.  The  intestine  war 
already  nmibling  in  Rome  seemed  to  present  the  opportunity 
for  a  bold  stroke  at  enuincipation.  Better  to  die  in  battle  every 
man,  they  said,  than  fiul  to  recover  the  ancient  glory  of  our 
arms,  and  the  freedom  which  our  fathers  left  us.* 

The  Ca^ul^  among  whom  the  religious  prejudices  of  Dru- 
idism  had  struck  deepest  root,*  volunteered  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  new  enterprise,  and  to  give  the  signal  for  the  onset.  But 
Thi.vi.rria.  ^^^  "^^^  cfBcicut  promotcr  of  the  movement  was  a 
»••***«'*•  young  and  eloquent  Arvemian,  called  the  Vercingeto- 
righ,'  or  The  Great  Chief  of  the  Hundreds,  whose  lather  had  been 
executed  for  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty,  and  who  was  himself 
expelled  from  Gergovia  by  the  conser\''ative  and  Roman  party 
for  his  vehement  hatred  of  the  foreign  rule.  Roaming  the  wild 
mountain  tracts  of  the  Cantal  and  Puys  de  Dome,  he  poured 
forth  his  torrents  of  indignant  eloquence  till  he  had  aroused 
the  native  enthiLsiasm  every  where  from  the  Loire  to  the  Ce- 
vennes,  and  from  the  Jura  to  the  Atlantic*  Uis  willing  fol- 
lowers he  bound  to  each  other  by  the  solemnest  oaths  never  to 
sec  wife,  children,  or  friends  again  until  they  had  extirpated 
the  accursed  oppressor ;  and  those  who  were  unwillmg  or  su- 
pine among  his  countrymen  he  forced  into  the  ranks  by  threats 
and  penalties.  As  if  conscious,  too,  of  the  fitful  nature  of  the 
Gallic  gallant r}',  he  dealt  with  the  refractory  by  way  of  exam- 
ple— mutilating  them,  and  standing  them  forth  in  that  condition 
among  their  friends  as  warnings.  But  he  joined  an  extraordi- 
nary diligence  in  mustering  eavalry  and  gathering  munitions  to 
this  unusual  rigor  of  discipline ;  and  when  unanimously  hailed 
by  the  confederates  as  the  commander-in-chief,  he  proceetli*d  at 


'  Brll.  Gall..  1.  rii.,  r.  1. 

*  Vrt  it  U  rrniArluiMc  how  little  the 
Druidt  AllKftr  in  th<*M*  wart.  Did  they 
bold  thnoM'hi**  altMff?  wrrr  thrr  •«- 
crrtlY  favtirmble  to  the  fkUct-cMi  cif  the 
Kunuinii  ?  or  i«  it  rocrrlv  *rctdrDt«l  that 
Cc«ar  dor»  not  noluv  ihrir  agency  ? 

'  ("ittAT  gi^m  thin  At  hi«  futinr,  bat 
U  WM  mora  i^vbabl/  m  titk  or  uAcial 


dcnifpuiion.  In  the  Keltic,  Vrr^fmn* 
rtjtk^rufh  meftns  the  great  chief  uf  the 
hundred  boMb ;  <ir,  m  it  miicht  U*  Miid, 
Grmt  Capuin  uf  the  HundrvtK  or  the 
(tenefmlinumo.  Com  p.  Anicdw'niionry 
(lli»t.  dm  ifsol.,  t.  ii..  1.  vii.,  r.  1). 

*  l*hc  IkiKMiu  had  licen  »u  foarfullj 
panidiMl  a*  n«4  u>  be  inclined 
ingljr  to  jutn  the  league. 
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once  to  organize  an  effective  plan  of  operations.*  Dispatching 
a  bold  and  enterprising  lieutenant,  Lucter,  of  the  Cadurks,  to 
subject  the  Ruteni  and  other  tribes  who  had  not  yet  joined 
the  league,  and  to  assail  the  Boman  Province,  he  himself  led 
a  body  of  troops  among  the  Bituriges,  to  detach  them  from 
the  ^duans  and  Rome.  Somewhat  prematurely,  howercr, 
the  Camutes  gave  the  signal  of  revenge  by  fSdling  upon  the 
peaceful  commercial  settlers  of  Orleans  (Genabum),  whom  they 
massacred  in  cold  blood.  The  report  of  the  event  was  trans- 
mitted by  living  telegraphs  over  the  whole  of  central  Gaol, 
which  instantly  bristled  with  armed  men.^  Caesar  heard  the 
news  in  Italy,  and  with  the  celerity  of  lightning,  though  it  was 
the  depth  of  winter,  he  raised  new  levies,  flew  to  Narbo,  to 
confirm  the  wavering  and  timorous,  and  to  garrison  the  Prov- 
ince at  all  points  against  the  approach  of  Lucter.  Then,  cross- 
ing the  Ccvenncs,  six  feet  deep  in  snow,  he  alighted  suddenly 
with  a  large  force  in  the  midst  of  the  Arvemians.  The  terror 
spread  by  his  ai)parition  recalled  the  Vercingetorigh  from  the 
north ;  but  while  he  was  yet  on  the  way  Caesar  rushed  to  Vienna 
for  a  body  of  cavalry,  hurried  next  through  the  country  of  the 
jEduans  into  that  of  the  Lingones  (Langres),  where  he  raised 
two  legions  more,  and  finally  and  unexpectedly  he  conoentrated 
his  whole  army  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gallic  chie£  The  aston- 
ished Vercingetorigh  recoiled  upon  Gergovia,'  a  town  of  the 
Boii ;  Ca?sar  followed  him,  reducing  the  towns  of  Velaunoda- 
num  (Beauns),  Genabum  (Orleans),  and  Noviodunum*  on  the 
way,  that  he  might  leave  no  foe  in  his  rear. 

*  Niebuhr  saj-s  (Lcrturps,  vol.  iii.,  la  hands.     See,  howercr  (Memoim  d» 

p.  40)  that  he  holds  this  nameless  man  TAcadem.  dcs  Inscript.,  t.  Ti.,  pp. 

to  have  l)ccn  **onc  of  the  Rreatcst  men  ct  se^q.). 

of  anti(|iiity ;"  but  I  Kcarrely  know  u]K)n  *  When  important  lAfonnation 
what  <{ata  he  founds  that  o})ini( m.  The  to  lie  carried  to  a  distance  quickly  among 
little  that  is  told  of  him  sho\v>>  him,  cer-  the  GuuLs,  the  dwellers  in  tho  connUj 
tainly,  a  man  of  oxtniordinar}-  l)oldness  shouted  to  each  other,  and  so  paiwcMl 
and  activity,  and  mafnumimous  withal ;  the  word  from  place  to  place.  On  this 
but  he  failed  in  this  war  in  Kigacity.  occasion  the  news  flew  from  Orleam  to 
Had  he  waited  a  few  yean*  Innpt-r,  till  Auverg;ne  in  a  day. 
Rome  was  actually  plunBi-d  in  civil  war,  '  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  G€fw 
his  chances  of  huc«'>s  would  luive  )nxn  j^ovia  of  the  Ar\'eniianji.  It  was  per- 
inliniti'ly  letter.  And  his  ctmduct  dur-  haps  the  moilem  Moulin-s  in  the  Soar- 
ing the  siege  of  Alesia  was  udt  marked  }K)nnai<«.  Simc  MSS.  road  Gortoma^ 
by  great  windom.  He  aHowed  his  main  and  otiiera  (/ortobena.  See  Dilbnor*! 
army  to  !>e  shut  up  in  a  citadel  and  de-  note  in  his  (*xc8ar. 
8tn»ye<l,  when  his  l>e«t  jjolicy,  as  he  hiiw  •  Either  Nouan-le-Fusilicr  or  NeuT- 
hinuiclf,  was  to  disperse  them  in  guerril-  sur-Bamnjon. 
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Such  unprecedented  rapidity  of  execution  quite  alarmed  the 
Gaul,  who  saw  at  once  that  it  was  indispensable  for  him  to 
change  his  tactics.  He  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to 
attempt  to  defend  towns  against  such  machinery  and  skill  as 
TiMOftabbani  the  Romaus  wielded,  and,  sunmioning  a  council  of 
*'*^**"^^  all  the  chiefs,  he  persuaded  them  that  the  only  al- 
ternative for  them  was  to  bum  their  cities  and  villages,  in  order, 
as  it  was  winter,  that  Cajsar  might  find  no  means  of  sheltering 
or  succoring  his  troops.  In  accordance  with  his  wishes,  a  sin- 
gle day  saw  twenty  of  the  villages  of  the  Biturigcs  leveled  to 
the  ground:^  a  similar  havoc  was  committed  by  all  the  clans 
of  the  league ;  and  for  a  time  nothing  was  beheld  on  any  side 
but  the  lurid  smoke  of  these  innumerable  conflagrations.  Alone 
Avaricum  (the  modem  Bourges)  was  spared,  at  the  eamest 
prayer  of  the  Bituriges,  loth  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
fairest  city  of  all,  **thc  bulwark  and  ornament  of  their  stato.'^ 
It  was  spared  in  opj)()i«ition  to  the  stem  wishes  of  the  Ven*in^et- 
origh,  who  soon  fi>und  hi.s  jVDlioy  confinned  by  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  Romans  towanl  its  walls.^  Faiiiished  for  the  want 
of  com,  wearied  out  by  the  incessant  assaults  of  the  Gauls,  who 
followed  close  in  their  wake,  the  indomitable  legions  yet  pressed 
the  siege,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  indescribable  slaughter,  to 
which  a  furious  temj)est  l(*nt  its  horrors,  s<*aled  the  ramparts. 
Of  the  forty  thoitsiuid  inhabitants  of  the  placi\  it  is  said  that 
eight  hundred  only  es^'ajx^d  their  swords. 

But  the  disaster  confirmeil  the  authority  of  the  Vercinget- 
origh,  iiKi^much  as  it  prove<l  the  sagac^ity  of  his  advice.  Nei- 
ther did  it  intimidate  the  Gauls,  who  were  still  hurrying  to 
his  camp;  volunteer  re-enfon»ements  eontinuiMl  to  pour  in  from 
all  sides,  an<l  he  levied,  in  addition,  new  quotas  of  tn)Oi)s  fmm 
each  of  the  confe<lerate  static.  Manv  of  the  .txluans  them- 
fli»lves,  so  lonc^  the  fast  friends  of  the  Romaiu<,  and  in  spile  of 
the  eflbrts  of  Cxsar  to  propitiate  their  fidelity,  wen*  move*l  by 

*  Th«*o  «iT  railed  urftft,  hiil  arr  not  (iamk»\  ami  br  another  writer  ( Mi- 

toU'n.nfnumhtl  i»ith  our  ni*«*lrm  ritie*,  mnirtM  tie  Aa  Soc.  JtM  Antiq.  Je  France, 

or  e\en   to«n«.      Many  of  the   (lallie  t.  xxi. ). 

Irmn*  were  no  nion*  than  intrrnrhed  *  i *ie«.,  Rell.  Gall..  1.  vii.,  cr.  Ill  31. 

iaatnrMCH  in  th<*  wmid*.  or  on  the  ti>pa  *  <hire  in   th«*  town,  ('ar«ar   would 

of  hilU.      See  the   iuhject   di»cuiM«l,  find  a  Urfe  »ior«  of  |»ruTiMuai  to  iolaoe 


kovrerer,  bj   Walckenacr  (Utoyr,  des     hit  hungry 
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the  general  impulse  to  join  the  cause  of  their  country  and  raca 
Undismayed,  yet  not  wholly  undisturbed  by  this  serious  defec- 
tion, the  proconsul  resolved  to  push  forward  toward  the  do- 
mains of  the  Arvemi,  in  the  hope  of  securing  their  stronghold 
of  Gergovia;  but,  wherever  he  moved,  the  Gallic  chieftain  hov- 
ered on  his  flanks,  cutting  off  his  supplies,  breaking  down  the 
bridges,  and  disputing  the  fords  of  the  streams. 

Arrived  at  the  town — ^an  impregnable  fortress  in  the  midst  of 
the  magnificent  mountains  of  Arvemia — Caesar  found  that  for 
once  he  had  involved  himself  in  an  almost  inextricable  diffi- 
g,^  ^  culty.^  Encompassed,  in  fiict,  by  two  armies — ^by  the 
G«iKovu.  garrison  within  the  town,  and  by  the  Gallic  tribes  with- 
out— ^he  saw  that,  between  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  the  one  and 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  other,  he  was  likely,  without  super- 
human efforts,  to  be  crushed.  Any  other  general  would  have 
recoiled  before  the  insurmountable  obstacles  of  such  a  position. 
But,  disposing  his  forces  in  a  masterly  manner  to  lay  siege  to 
the  town  and  to  command  the  approaches  to  it,  and  by  inces- 
sant stratagems  and  manoeuvres  disconcerting  the  Gauls  and 
inflicting  serious  losses  upon  them,  Caesar  long  maintained  a 
doubtful  struggle.  A  detachment  of  his  troops  had  even  pene- 
trated within  the  inclosures  of  the  enemy,  when  the  un&vor- 
able  nature  of  the  ground,  the  increasing  forces,  and  the  spirit- 
ed sallies  of  the  Gaul,  obliged  him  to  beat  an  ill-disguised  re- 
treat. Nor  did  he  halt  until  he  had  entered  the  territories  of 
the  JEdui.  He  hoped  that  afler  their  temporary  estrangement 
he  should  find  them  returned  to  their  old  Soman  all^iance; 
But  his  messengers  arrived  at  Noviodunum — their  second  city 
in  importance,  the  principal  mart  of  commerce,  a  centre  of  in- 
telligence, and  where,  moreover,  he  had  deposited  his  magazines 
of  corn,  his  treasure,  his  hostages,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
baggage  of  his  army — just  in  time  to  hear  the  last  plank  of  the 
bridge  leading  to  it  fall  crackling  into  the  stream,  and  to  see 
the  last  roof  of  the  fair  and  flourishing  city  devoured  by  the 
flames.  The  iEduans  were  in  earnest  in  their  access  of  patri- 
otism, and,  having  butchered  the  garrison  left  among  them, 

^  Boll.  Gall.,  1.  vii.,  c.  30.     The     this  moTcmcnt  upon  Gergoria.      Bm 
later  lioman  writeni  admit  that  either     Suetonius  in  CieaAre,  c.  25. 
good  8en«e  or  fortune  deserted  Cnsar  in 
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seized  his  treasures,  and  committed  their  citj  to  the  fire,  they 
were  rapidly  gathering  forces  to  assist  in  his  annihilation.^ 

Never,  in  the  course  of  his  Gallic  experiences,  had  the  pros- 
GMarattej.  pccts  of  the  Romau  leader  been  so  cheerless  and  crit- 
ical as  thej  were  now ;  his  army  was  without  supplies,  discour- 
aged by  defeat,  and  worn  down  by  exhaustive  marches  and  la- 
bors ;  the  streams  around  him,  swollen  by  the  spring  freshets, 
seemed  to  forbid  a  passage  in  any  direction ;  a  long-tried  and 
trusted  ally,  powerful  in  numbers,  and  more  powerful  still  in 
influence,  was  warmly  engaged  in  the  revolt;  while  the  exas- 
perated tribes  of  the  whole  country,  inflamed  by  recent  success- 
es, and  led  for  the  first  time  by  a  man  of  commanding  talent, 
who  was  both  capable  of  harmonizing  their  councils  and  of  in- 
structing them  in  the  higher  arts  of  war,  thickened  around  his. 
front,  and  flank,  and  rear.  Nor  could  he  know  how  soon  other 
tribes  fmm  the  populous  and  angry  north,  breaking  down  the 
feeble  barrier  opj)osed  by  his  lieutenant  Labienus,  whom  he 
had  dii^patched  to  arrest  their  passage,  might  arrive  to  swell  the 
triumphant  numbers  of  hLs  foe.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated 
whether  to  try  to  make  his  way  into  the  Province,  where  he 
might  recniit  his  forces  and  await  the  turn  of  events,  or  to  re- 
main in  the  strait  in  which  he  was  and  meet  adversity  face  to 
face.  But  the  genius  and  self-confidence  of  Ca*sar  rose  supe- 
rior to  the  dictates  of  fear,  or  of  a  policy  which  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  fear.  lie  felt  that  to  leave  Labienus  alone 
in  the  north  would  be  equivalent  to  an  act  of  treachery ;  nor 
could  he  consent  to  exhibit  to  the  chuckling  barbarians  the  un- 
precedented 8i)ectacle  of  a  Roman  army  skulking  away  from  its 
cncniit^;  and  therefore,  watching  a  favorable  chance,  he  unex- 
pectetUy  tuna^tl  al)out,  fordtnl  the  Loire  up  to  the  armpits  of 
hi.H  s<:)ldier»,  and,  by  rapid  marches  day  and  nighty  sncceedtHl  in 
reaching  Libienus,  who  was  then  at  Agendicum  (Sens).^  His 
lieutenant  had  ft>rtunately  good  news  for  him,  for  he  had  re- 
duixil  Lut<»tia,  the  capital  of  the  Parisii  (now  Pari.H),  and,  by  a 
Si'ries  of  splendid  though  hard-won  victories  over  the  neighbor- 

'  (htM.,  1.  \i.,r.  11,  who  MTU  tluii  h«  of  (t<r|rntU  with  lluil  (if  Alr»i«,  which 

lt>*t  the  hr^t  |«rt  of  hi«  amir,  which  can  wa«  a  Uu*r  affair.     Cxt^at  atlniiti  the 

trarrrly  he  true.     >*l<>ni«  ^iii..  10)  c«iii«  Ina*  iif  fdrfyniix  crnturt«»os  *o^  bia  uCb- 

firmji  him  ;  hut  huth  arc  otnuiKrlr  cuo-  cr  h*»ca  movt  ha^e  licrn  grtmi. 
AiMxl  aa  to  dctaiU,  cufilpuiKiing  the  aicge         *  BeU.  GaU.,  1.  %u.,  c.  66. 
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ing  tribes,  prevented  a  junction  of  the  more  northern  clans  with 
those  of  the  south. 

Caesar,  joined  by  Labienus,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  tea 
legions ;  but  as  these  were  wanting  in  cavalry,  which  he  could 
not  now  expect  to  draw  either  from  Italy  or  the  Province,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  Ubii  and  other  German  mercenaries  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Allured  by  the  charms  of  regular  pay 
and  the  hope  of  plunder,  a  considerable  number  of  these,  horse- 
men, together  with  some  foot-soldiers,  repaired  the  deficiency 
of  his  ranks.  Still  he  was  unwilling  to  face  the  dans  of  the 
Vcrcingetorigh,  so  superior  in  numbers  and  flushed  by  their 
recent  victory,  as  well  as  by  the  ardent  accession  of  the  JEim. 
He  moved  forward  cautiously,  therefore,  and  somewhat  circoi* 
.  tously,  through  the  country  of  the  Lingones  toward  the  confines 
of  Sequania.^ 

Meanwhile  the  confederates,  having  accepted  gladly  the  prof- 
Policy  and  fcrcd  alliancc  of  the  -^duans,  summoned  a  coondl  at 
tim  G^niB,  Bibractc  to  consider  the  future  measures  of  the  war. 
The  Vcrcingetorigh  was,  for  the  second  time,  invested  with  the 
supreme  command ;  new  levies  were  made,  and  by  an  adroit 
use  of  the  Gallic  hostages  rescued  from  the  custody  of  Caesar's 
garrison  at  Noviodunum,  a  general  coalition  of  the  clans  was  pro- 
voked or  aroused.  In  an  eloquent  speech  addressed  to  the  cav- 
alry, the  Vcrcingetorigh  proclaimed  that  the  time  for  their  final 
triumph  was  come ;  that  the  Romans  were  flying  into  the  Prov- 
ince and  out  of  Gaul ;  that  this  would  obtain  their  immediate 
freedom,  but  not  their  future  security  and  peace;  and  thai 
Ciesar  must  be  overwhelmed  on  the  spot^  unless  they  would 
see  him  thereafter  returning  with  greater  forces  and  rekindled 
hopes.*  The  proposal  was  received  witli  enthusiastic  applause^ 
the  brave  warriors  shouting  with  a  unanimous  voice  the  an- 
cient oath  that  they  would  never  see  home,  or  wife,  or  children 
again  until  they  had  ridden  twice  through  the  enemy's  camp. 
Thus  encouraged,  the  Gallic  leader  took  his  measures  with  an 
instant  energy,  and  yet  with  a  wise  foresight.  Conjecturing  or 
knowing  that  Cicsar  would  aim  at  reaching  the  Province,  he 

*  IIiH  direct  roatc,  if  he  wished  to     taking  it,  have  hocn  compelled  to  Sj^ 
roach  the  l*n>vinas  wait  through  tho     his  way  the  greater  part  of  the 
j£duan  territory;    bat  he  would,  in        '  Bell.  Gall.,  I.  rii.,  c.  6S. 
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Bent  detachments  to  guard  every  ford  at  whicli  it  might  be  sup- 
posed the  Bomans  would  attempt  to  cross  the  upper  Rhone; 
a  strong  body  of  the  Gabali  and  the  nearest  Arvemian  can- 
tons were  set  upon  the  Ilelvii ;  the  -^duans  and  Segusians  were 
dispatched  against  the  Allobrogians  to  hold  them  in  check,  or 
to  seduce  them  from  the  Roman  alliance ;  and  the  Ruteni  and 
Cadurks  were  ordered  to  lay  waste  the  lands  of  the  Folks- Are- 
komici.  The  Vercingetorigh  himself,  with  his  main  body, 
proceeded  against  Caesar,  who  was  but  ton  miles  off,  somewhere 
probably  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone.  He  reckoned  on  suqirising 
the  enemy,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  in  full  retreat.  On  the 
contrary,  he  found  Caesar  prepared  to  give  him  a  hot  reception. 
A  combat  between  the  cavalry  of  the  respective  armies  was 
Boon  joined,  and  a  d(»adly  struggfc  followed,  in  which  the  Ro- 
man general  himself  ran  such  imminent  personal  risks  as  to 
have  his  swonl  wR\stcd  from  him  by  one  of  the  Gauls.*  But 
the  vehement  and  resistless  chargi*s  of  Caesar's  Gennan  horse 
gained  iho  day,  and  the  db^comfited  Vercingetorigh  drew  back 
into  the  fortified  town  of  Alesia. 

In  resorting  to  this  plaee,  the  Vercingetorigh  8tultifie<l  his 


v^rHnitrto.  own  iK)licv,  an<l  committe<l  the  fatal  blunder  of  his 
iMoAwiA.  campaign.  He  liad  always  confessed  that,  in  the 
conduct  of  a  regular  sit»gi»,  the  sujwrior  military  science  of  the 
Bomans  gave  them  an  unipiestionable  a<l vantage.  Nor  does  it 
a{)pear  that  in  tlu»  Rv<»nt  engagement  he  had  lx»en  so  much 
daniag<Hl  as  to  l<*ave  liiin  no  other  alternative.  If  the  immense 
force  under  his  control  had  been  di.siK'rsed,  to  continue  the 
practiex;  of  wasting  the  country  around  Ca»sar,  and  of  harassing 
his  foragers  in  d(*tail,  the  Komans  could  have  accomplished 
nothing  at  b<»st  Ixnond  a  fruitless  protnK*tion  of  the  contest 
But,  in  ctioping  up  his  entire  strength  in  a  single  fort^ss,  he 
risktMl  the  fiirtunes  of  Gaul  forever  on  the  Iiazanls  of  a  cast 
It  is  true  that  no  fortn\srt  could  have  b(x?n  selrcttMl  with  Inciter 
chances  of  sucx^^'^s  than  Alcsia.^    It  was  situated  on  Uie  summit 

*  ScuDc  time  aftcnnml  Cmtaur  found  *  The  hill  where  thi«  town  was  hoilt 

thb  swonl  tiAOicing  as  a  tnr|>hv  in  a  is  sappuaed  to  he  Mount  Auxois,  about 

tcfll|>le  of  the  Arrcmians,  and  an  iitA-  three  leagues  from  Samur.     Areording 

eioos  friend  wishing  tf>  («mr  it  d^iwn,  be  to  iradiiion.  Alexia  was  founded  hr  llcr- 

•aid,  with  a  smile,  **  Ixrt  it  be:   it  it  acles,  which  probablj  means  that  itwaa 

MCTDd.**     (PluL  in  CcMU«,  c.  36.)  anurigiBalttroogholdof  tbeI*h<BiiiciuMi| 
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of  a  lofty  hill,  surroTinded  by  other  hills,  and  washed  at  the 
base,  on  two  sides,  by  considerable  streams.  Every  Teflouioe 
of  art  known  to  the  clans  had  been  employed  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  the  ample  securities  of  nature ;  but  greater  Tesonices 
of  art  were  known  to  the  Bomans,  beneath  the  &,tBl  efficiency 
of  which  they  were  destined  to  succumb. 

This  siege  of  Alesia  impresses  the  reader  not  only  as  the 
The  Bi«ge  ^^^t  Spirited,  but  as  the  most  fearfully  picturesque  of 
of  Aietia.  ^Yl  the  enterprises  of  this  ten  years'  war.  A  rocky 
peak  rising  in  the  midst  of  glorious  moimtain  ranges  is  defend- 
ed by  eighty  thousand  of  the  flower  of  Gallic  chivalry,  and  be- 
sieged at  the  foot  by  ten  victorious  legions,  the  skilled  and  vet- 
eran forces  of  the  first  commander  of  his  age.  Far  around 
stretch  the  enormous  circumvallations^  of  the  Romans,  furnished 
with  every  means  of  defense  and  destruction  which  Boman  in* 
gcnuity,  in  the  exercise  of  centuries,  had  been  able  to  invent 
From  time  to  time,  the  eager  occupants  of  the  hill  rush  down 
to  dislodge  the  beleaguerers,  whose  gigantic  works  are  fast  im- 
prisoning them  within  their  stony  citadel,  but  as  often  they 
arc  driven  back  to  their  holds  with  fearful  carnage.  A  single 
company  of  horsemen  alone  is  able  to  issue  forth  and  spread 
itself  among  the  neighboring  tribes,  to  summon  every  fighting 
man  of  the  country  to  the  assistance  of  its  brave  and  last  de- 
fenders. Yet  the  work  of  assault  without^  of  famine  within, 
slowly,  and  steadily  proceeds.  Already  the  Gauls  are  reduced 
to  the  extremity  of  debating  whether  they  shall  cat  their  old 
and  disabled  men,  or  cast  them  beyond  the  walls,  as  a  horrible 
alternative  of  economizing  supplies.  The  last  opinion  prevails, 
and  the  old  men,  the  women,  the  children,  the  diseased,  are 
thrust  forth,  in  large  numbers,  to  die.  Creeping  toward  the 
Roman  turrets,  they  beg  for  succor,  beg  for  com,  beg  to  be  car- 
ried into  slavery,  beg  for  any  fate  rather  than  to  be  abandoned 

though  one  docs  not  sec  what  mere  mer-  Rcnic  des  Deux  MondoA  for  May,  1 858. 

cliants  wanted  to  do  with  such  fortresses.  It  haa  iiincc  Xxxn  expanded  and  poUisb- 

(I)ioil.  Sic,  1.  i.,  c.  4.)     Tlicre  is  much  cd  in  a  volume  entitled  (AlesU :  Etude 

dispute,  however,  whether  the  phicc  was  sur  le  septicme  (Jampagno  de  Cenr  en 

Mount  Auxois  in  ]5urgundy,  or  Alaisc  Gaule.     J*aris,  18r>0). 
in  Fninche  Conito,  and  Any  one  wishing         *  One  of  the  walls  was  elcren,  and 

to  Kcc  the  question  nhly  and  Inirncdiy  the  otlier  fourteen  miles  in  length.  BelL 

discuKsed  may  consult  an   article,  as-  Gall.,  1.  vii.,  cc.  C9,  74. 
cribed  to  the  Duke  D'AunuiIe,  in  the 
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to  the  miaeriefl  of  starvation.  But  the  Romans  steel  themselves 
to  their  appeals,  as  their  countrymen  had  steeled  themselves 
before,  and  they  are  left  to  perish  wretchedly  in  the  sight  of 
either  camp.*  A  shout  of  joy,  however,  reaches  their  dying 
ears,  as  it  rings  from  the  heights  of  Alesia  and  re-echoes  among 
the  mountains,  for  the  besieged  have  caught  the  first  ghmpses 
of  the  multitudinous  hosts  of  Gaul  advancing  to  their  rescue. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousiind  warriors,  led  by  the  ablest 
chiefs  of  all  the  elans,  {)Our  along  the  plains  and  dash  against 
the  lioman  walls.  Gaul  and  Rome  are  met  for  their  last  dead- 
ly encounter.  For  three  days  and  nights,  with  the  briefest  in- 
t('r\'als  of  n*jHX»<(\  the  tide  of  battle  sways  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  with  altcniate  shouts  of  exultation  and  despair.  The 
great  commander  of  the  Romans  flics  in  his  purple  robe  from 
line  to  line,  exhorting  his  men,  and  proclaiming  that  for  him 
and  them  that  day  every  thing  is  to  be  gained  or  every  thing 
lost  Patriotism,  valor,  dospair,  drive  the  Gauls  to  superhuman 
cflorti^  More  than  once  they  penetrate  to  the  very  pretorium 
of  the  lioman  eamp,  and  more  than  once  they  raise  the  shout 
of  victory  ;  but,  alas!  victory  is  not  for  them :  a  sudden  move- 
ment of  Ca»sar  s  lieutenants  and  a  tremendous  charge  of  the 
German  cavalry  put*?  them  to  rout,  and  in  their  flight  they  are 
unsparingly  out  to  piec»t^  so  that  **  in  a  little  while,"  says  Plu- 
tan*h,  **  that  immense  army  is  vanished  like  a  dream.'** 

S<:>rrowfully  the  remnant  of  the  brave  defenders  of  the  town 
PurmMkT  of  withdraws  within  its  walls,  and  is  about  to  appoint 
orich.  envoys  to  go  to  Caesar  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  {xjacc. 

The  Vercingetorigh,  whose  hopes  are  now  witheretl,  magnani- 
mously ofiers  to  surrender  himself  as  the  ransom  of  his  {xx>- 
ple.  Cjpsar,  less  magnanimous,  demands  the  surrender  of  all. 
Appareling  himself  then  in  all  the  gay  armor  of  his  rank, 
and  mounting  his  Fplendidly-raparisoiuil  sltHxl,  the  Gallic  chief- 
tiin  gallops  to  where  Ca-siir  is  sitting  on  liLs  tribunal  in  the 
midst  of  his  camj) ;  he  dismounts,  and  casts  his  swonl  and 
his  easrpie  at  the  fei't  of  the  conqueror  without  uttering  a 
wonl.^     In  that  act  we  Ix'hold  the  final  submission  of  Gaul  to 


»  Ik-n.  Gall  .  I.  vii.,  r.  7H.     C'in«r         »  IMm.  in  Ci 
t\fit*  not  ».iy  thiii  cxprrMlv,  hut  it  it  to         *  Onif  rrnuirk*  »iin|ilT  tluit  ht  tor* 
be  inferred  frum  hi«  UnKuapr  rriKknMl ;    Uut    both    riuimrrh,    Dion 
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the  proud  mistress  of  the  nations.  Six  years  later  the  Veicin- 
getorigh  will  be  drawn  from  the  dungeons  of  Rome  to  grace 
the  multiple  triumph  of  the  great  dictator,  master  of  Rome,  and 
"  foremost  man  of  all  the  world."^ 

The  Gauls  did  not  entirely  yield  on  the  fall  of  Alesia,  but^ 
H^h  cam-  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  for  the  greater 
K!S;  '  part  of  the  next  year,  they  harassed  the  Romans  with 
an  intermittent  and  fitftd  warfere.  Yet  their  strength  was 
broken,  and  all  their  efforts  were  no  more  than  the  spasms 
and  death-shivers  of  a  great  body  tenacious  of  life,  but  £itally 
smitten.  The  eighth  and  last  campaign,  in  which  we  have  no 
longer  the  concise  narrative  of  Caesar  to  assist  us,  only  the  im- 
perfect supplement  of  Hirtius,  exhibited  few  great  actions,  and 
these  chiefly  in  the  way  of  suppressing  impatient  local  revolts 
rather  than  large  and  general  conflicts.  The  Biturigea,  the 
Camutes,  and  the  Bellovaks,  who  rose,  soon  succumbed  to  the 
unceasing  vigilance  and  energy  of  Caesar ;  his  lieutenant,  Fabi* 
uS,  subjected  the  Armoricans;  Labienus  held  the  Treviri  in 
check,  and  the  Atrebates  surrendered  to  Antony.  The  only 
protracted  contest  was  at  the  siege  of  Uxellodunum,  a  strongly- 
fortified  town  on  a  steep,  craggy  mountain  in  the  country  of  the 
Cadurks  (now  Capdenac)  ;*  and,  when  it  was  taken,  Caesar  be- 
trayed his  indignant  weariness  of  the  war  by  an  act  of  detesta- 
ble cruelty.  He  cut  off  the  right  hands  of  the  prisoners,  and, 
so  mutilated,  sent  them  out  among  their  friends.  It  was  a  need- 
less atrocity,  because  the  entire  submission  of  Gaul  was  only  a 
question  of  time.^  When,  however,  it  was  finally  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  province,*  his  administration,  which  lasted  another 
year,  was  liberal  and  kind.  No  confiscations  or  conscriptions 
were  ordered ;  no  military  colony,  even,  was  established ;  the 
people  were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  lands  and  their  local 


Cassius,  and  Florus  add  these  details. 
Floras  puts  a  melo-dramatic  8))ecch  into 
the  Gaul's  mouth,  and  Dio.  savs  Ctcsar 
heai)cd  him  with  invectivt-s. 

*  Dion  (1.  xl.,  2)  allcRcs  that  ho  was 
then  )mt  to  death,  but  there  is  no  otlicr 
cridcncc  of  tlic  fact,  which,  for  Caesar's 
lake,  one  is  unwilling;  to  believe. 

•  Or  Quercv.  Boll.  Gall.,  1.  viii., 
c44. 


'  The  story  of  Plutarch  that  Cesar, 
in  these  campaigns,  *'took  over  eight 
hundred  cities,  routed  three  hnndred 
nations,  killed  one  million  of  men,  and 
took  one  million  of  prisoners,*'  is  sardy 
a  gross  exaggeration. 

*  It  was  called  sometimes  GaZd 
Comata,  or  long-haired  Gtal,  to  diftiD- 
guish  it  from  (lallia  togatOf  or  the  (4d 
Province,  where  the  toga  was  worn. 
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institutions,  and  only  a  small  tribute  was  exacted,  in  the  form 
and  under  the  name  of  a  military  stipend.^  Gaul,  on  its  side, 
more  than  repaid  Caesar  for  his  forbearance.  In  the  fierce  civil 
wars  of  Komo  which  followed  almost  immediately,  his  Gallic 
troops — the  Trevirian  cavalry,  the  Rutenian  archers,  and  the 
famous  legion  of  the  Lark' — were  among  his  most  effective 
instruments.  Like  other  provincials,  they  followed  the  fortunes 
of  him  who  represented  the  rights  of  the  conmion  people  and 
of  the  Provinces.  The  aristocratic  old  Province  alone  resisted 
his  pretensions,  when  he  was  forced  to  reduce  Massalia  by  siege, 
and  establish  military  colonies  at  Nismes,  Narbo,  Aries,  Bitcrra, 
and  Frcjus.^  Toward  all  the  rest  of  Gaul  he  showed  signal 
favor ;  the  frccdom  and  the  privileges  of  Home  were  scattered 
among  the  principal  houses  with  a  prodigal  hand  ;^  while  Jul- 
ian families  and  Julian  cities,  springing  up  on  every  side,  wit- 
nessed the  gratitude  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  speed  with  which 
their  fickle  dis]>ositions  had  changed  from  the  intensest  fear  and 
hatred  to  admiration  and  even  love. 

'  8aci(miti«  in  Ccmuv.  be  foimcd  into  a  legkm,  hrvwerer,  he 

'  C»%.,  IM\.  <*iT.,  I.  i.,  cr.  IR,  39,  mwt  haro  endowed  them  with  the  riffat 

Al.     Tlic  Alatuir,  or  Lark-lcf^on,  was  of  Unman  citiieniihip. 

■n  callfd  fnjni  tlic  fi^rc  of  a  lark  wliich         '  8ce  IlUt.  Generale  du  lifingwftiioc. 

ornamented  its  rTv*i.     (Sucioniun  in  Prcnrea. 

(*^.,  c.  24.)    Ikfun:  the  Gaula  cotdd        «  boet.  in  Cm.,  cc.  76,  89. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Tm  Orgaxizahon  of  Gacl  bt  Arornnf. 

"  The  city  is  the  world,"  sang  the  Latiu  }x>ct^ ;  "  tbc  city  is 
Thiiextnitor  tlic  worKl,*'  tlic  twoplo  rc-ccboed ;  for  the  little  village 
cmpira.  of  the  Palatine  Uill  was  now  commensurate  with  the 
orb  of  mankind.*  Seven  hundred  years  of  war  and  jwlicy  bad 
built  for  it  an  unexampled  dominion.  Its  line  of  frontier,  be- 
ginning at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  followed  that  stream  to  the 
nearest  head  of  the  Danube,  ran  thence  along  its  current  to  the 
P^uxine,  skirted  the  borders  of  Persia  to  the  stony  desert,  crossed 
over  into  Upiwr  Egypt  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  then, 
pursuing  the  chains  of  Atlas,  which  separated  it  from  the  burn* 
ing  Libyan  sands,  to  the  sea-cousts  of  the  Atlantic,  came  round 
again  to  the  mouth  of  the  Uhine.^ 

(iatherctl  about  that  magnificent  lake,  the  Mediterranean, 
whirh  s«'<'ms  as  if  it  had  l>een  specially  designed  by  the  divine 
Provide  iu:e  to  atvomplish  the  early  unity  and  civilization  of  the 
nations,  lay  the  thirty-eight  provinces^  which  formed  this  splen- 
did and  llnrloss  empire.*  The  richest  and  most  fertile  regions 
of  the  glolx*,  rompri.sing  one  hundrcd  and  twenty  millions  of 
]H*opIi*,  |NxsAi*ssing  more  than  three  thoiLsand  cities,^  s])eakiDg 
nt'arly  a  thousand  diflerent  dialect^,*  exhibiting  every  variety 
lu  TariHy.  (»f  s-x'ial  pn>gn»ss,  from  the  wildest  l^arbarism  of  the 
Keltic  clans  t«>  the  {Kilished  intelK\*tuality  of  Greece  and  the 
rnV'iniiiate  luxury  of  the  Kx^^t;  difloring  in  short  in  race,  in  in- 


I  II 


•  I'lM  vt  nfWr  woA  A  (-(iniinon  nn»l  niiiler  Aiipi«(U5,  tliinv^ij;ht  after  Nrro. 

f.uurit.'  iJiniM-.  Ik.   ('hanifMfOiy   (l^??*   i\win,    t.    ii., 

•■l:i  or!--  n.iuioA  a<:i  •unl."  Ap|irn<l.,  f«l.  BrilXrlK'S  \>M). 
«.i«  u\-*t  n  u^ual  «li-«iim.iiiiin  nf  flic  law-         *  Iiii|<.Tiuiii  »iiic  Hm*  dnli.     Vincil. 
U«iL!t.     'iH^v.l.  x^ii..  ilo  Stat,  lliini.)         *  Thi^c^iinmict.f  the  |4i|iiiliiii(inaiid 

Al   a   l.itrr   iL\,    Ktitiliim,   aiMrf^Miig  the  ciiii'^  u  ihnt  nf  (iiUii»ii  (1.  i..  r.  2) 

liiJtiir,  <s.iy»,  f«*r  ihi*  tiiiir  iif  (M.iutiiii*. 

*•  I  rU  m  fix-I-.l  qui  pnut  -rhU  «r»*  "  *   I'linv  f  I.  ri.,  r.  .' )  MiVit  thai  Ruman 

/  m  .  I ,  tfi.  O'mnirrrt'  niain(aiiu'«l  onr  huiulivtl  and 

'  Ij|niii«     IK*  M.i?iiitu>l.  It>nix.  I.  iHi'titv  iiit«'r)>r«trr«  for  t\w  tran^ariioiu 

i..  r.  M.     An(H«-r|>.  ICtT -.     <'«>iii|>  liili-  tif  thr  nmrki  f -I'l.u-i'  **(  l>ii«H'uriaf,  tti 

!■>!)  Cl>if-|iiM*  aii-l  Kail.  %<(!.  i  ,  r.  I  •.  x^l.'nh  thrtv  hiin<lii^l   ii.tiiun*  rcturtcU 

'  Fiftwn  umW  ilic  |{r|'uMu*,  thinj  fur  ttu-  {•ur]Am,ii  uf  inulc. 
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tercsts,  in  manners,  in  speech,  and  in  religion,  Rome  had  yet  as- 
sumed the  task  of  defending  their  external  security,  of  promot- 
ing their  internal  cohesion,  and  of  disciplining  them  into  a  uni- 
ty of  government,  of  laws,  and  of  culture. 

The  prophecy  of  supreme  dominion,  which  tradition  as- 
itnui^am-  cribed  to  Romulus,*  and  had  long  been  the  common 
'**"*^  expectation  and  desire,  not  of  her  poets  only,  who 
ever  suifuse  the  future  with  rays  of  glory,  but  of  her  graver 
statesmen,  publicists,  and  warriors,  was  at  length  fulfilled. 
*  What  Pliny*  wrote,  at  a  later  day,  from  his  snug  Vesuvian 
villa — "  Thine  it  is,  O  Italy !  foster-child  and  parent  of  all 
lands,  chosen  by  the  providence  of  the  immortal  gods  to  ren- 
der even  heaven  more  glorious,  to  unite  the  dismembered  em- 
pires of  the  earth,  to  polish  the  rude  manners  of  its  tribes,  to 
soften  their  uncouth  and  barbarous  dialects  into  a  harmonioufl 
speech,  to  confer  the  delights  of  society  and  discourse  upon 
mankind,  and,  in  a  word,  to  become  the  nursing-mother  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  globe" — if  not  always  the  articulate  policy, 
was  at  leiist  the  instinctive  hope  of  the  whole  wonderful  people 
cradled  by  the  seven  hills.^ 

Nor  was  the  genius  of  Rome  wholly  unequal  to  its  ambitious 
TheRoin*n  hopcs.  No  vital  and  real  unity,  growing  out  of  the 
uon.  internal  life  of  the  nations,  out  of  their  common  sym- 

pathies and  aims,  was  then  possible  in  the  condition  of  human- 
ity, but  she  none  the  loss  pursued  the  end  by  her  matchless  or- 
ganizing skill.  A  large  scheme  of  administration— of  which 
the  base  was  military  force,  but  which  combined  flexibility 
with  strength  and  policv  with  power;  which,  though  capable 
of  the  most  cmshing  and  cniel  despotism,  did  not  forget  the 
attractive  use  of  the  superior  arts  or  the  flatteries  of  graceful 
concessions — was  devised  to  envelop,  connect,  and  regulate 
the  universal  movements  of  society.  A  splendid  and  omnipo- 
tent imperialism  at  the  centre,  which  concentrated  all  political 

»  Pint.  Cin  vita  Rnmul.\  mriino,  ctl.  Paris,  1M7),  the  first  toI- 

'  Nat,   Ili'it.,  1.   iii..  i-.   0.     Conip.  uino  of  whirh  ronsij«tH  of  a  seriw  of 

Cicero  (W'  Pniv.  CDnsiil.)  and  Vir;^!  h'arnt'd  and  IxMiutiful  dtssortalioru  on 

(i^*ncid,  vi.,  nyj).  thr  wvcral  brandies  of  the  subject.   But 

*  On  the  civilizing  iii-.tinft-!  and  in-  the  work  leaves  too  miieh  out  of  sight 

flncncen  of  Home,  see  Thierry  Hli^itoire  the  cffectb  of  the  Human  socUL  vicei^ 

de  1a  GauIc  sous  radmini>tnitiun  lio- 
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attributes  in  a  single  agent ;  a  magnificent  net- work  of  roads, 
bringing  it  into  easj  contact  with  the  most  distant  parts;  a 
hierarchy  of  separate  states  and  municipalities,  each  permitted 
its  local  and  seemingly  independent  functions,  yet  strictly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  head,  and  executing  its  commands — describes 
in  few  words  the  main  features  of  its  external  mechanism  of 
control.* 

The  burden  of  its  support  fell  chiefly  upon  the  provinces. 
TTMRimian«>i.  CJompcUcd  to  maintain  twenty-five  legions,  nearly  a 
proTincw.  half  million  of  armed  men,  on  the  frontiers;  to  pro- 
vide for  hosts  of  governors,  procurators,  clerks,  and  agents  of 
affairs ;  to  nourish  the  people  of  Kome ;  to  keep  in  repair  its 
])ublic  edifices  and  factories;  to  support  its  worship,  decorate 
its  temples,  enrich  its  ceremonia*^,  and  to  furnish  the  fright- 
ful prodigalities  of  the  emperors — their  largesses  to  the  armies 
and  to  the  people,  their  spectacles  and  sports,  and  their  luxu- 
rious and  licentioiLs  pleasures,*  they  were  often  chafed  by  the 
grievous  weight  of  tributes  and  imposts  into  violent  reactions 
and  revolts.  Yet  the  skillful  policy  of  Ilomc  knew  how  to 
countoract  even  these  dispersive  effects,  and  to  maintain,  in 
Fj>itc  of  tliem,  the  coherence  of  the  most  distant  parts.  It 
was  aware,  in  the  outset,  that  its  government,  however  trying 
its  exactions  or  harsh  the  tyranny  it  exercLseil,  was  generally 
better  and  more  grntlc  than  the  barbaric  oligarchies  or  an- 
archies it  supplanted.'  Then,  again,  it  awakened  and  encour- 
aged new  activities  by  the  physical  ameliorations  which  it  at- 
tempted— the  roads,  the  bridges,  the  canals,  the  aqueilucts,  the 
ports,  the  marts,  and  the  agricultures — and  which  often  absorb- 
ed the  ppirit  of  discontent  in  the  occupations  and  profits  of  en- 
teq)rise. 

But  there  were  two  means  of  civic  agglutination  which 
iniiofmt»€t  Rome  used  chiefly  and  with  consummate  abilitv — the 
oob^  (»iital)lishment  of  colonies,  and  the  graduati^l  distribu- 
tion of  the  high  l)Oon  of  Roman  citizenship.  By  the  one  phe 
imparted  her?<4f  to  the  world,  and  by  the  other  »lu»  dn»w  the 

»  For  an  «Mr  aikI  druilcd  riew  of  rEmpirr  Ronuiin.  i,  i..  r.  I,  pp.  5,  S, 

t)»e  Itiinuin  |M>litii'jil  r«iii*titutiun,   tee  ed.  l*Ari«,  IKIT;. 

I>e  ChAin|«Knv  {I-r»  C\iMir».  t.  ii.,  pa*-  •  Kxcepc  in  iiitrlliirrnt  Giwrp.     See 

•im).  FindlaT   ((titv<rr   niuirr   tlie    Kofiuni*, 

*  Naiulcc  (Ue  rAdminUumtioii  <Se  c.  i.,  aect.  (^  ed.  Eainborgb,  1S44). 
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world  to  herself.  A  Eoman  colony  was  not  a  collection  of  fugi- 
tives and  criminals,  driven  from  their  native  home  by  the  in- 
dignant virtue  of  their  compatriots ;  or  gathered  perchance,  by 
an  accursed  lust  of  gold,  from  the  rabble  of  all  climes ;  but  a 
community  legally  sanctioned,  religiously  consecrated,  and  car- 
rying with  it  not  only  the  laws,  the  customs,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  mother  country,  but  her  watchful  care  and  bless- 
ing. Wherever  it  laid  its  walls  the  sacred  pomoerium  was 
around  it  still ;  wherever  it  lighted  its  fires  the  genius  of  the 
mighty  city  sat  upon  the  hearth-stone ;  her  consuls  reappeared 
in  its  duumvirs,  her  senate  in  its  curia,  and  her  arts  and  her 
religion  in  its  schools,  its  porticoes,  its  theatres,  and  its  temples. 
Eomc  was  thus  budded  every  where  upon  foreign  stocks,  and 
the  shoot  taking  a  vigorous  hold  soon  expanded,  even  in  the 
midst  of  wild  and  desolate  wastes,  into  a  broad  green  tree  which 
sheltered  and  nourished  the  tribes. 

But,  while  the  Roman  influence  was  radiating  in  this  wise 
Influence  of  from  its  uumcrous  municipal  centres,  the  parent  state 

Ronutn  nat-  x  »  *^ 

aniiution.  was  attracting  to  herself  the  ambitions  of  the  nations 
by  the  privileges  and  the  rights  with  which  she  dazzled  and 
often  crowned  their  hopes.  In  an  age  when  some  share  in  her 
glory,  her  magnificence,  and  her  power  was  coveted  by  the  wild 
Arab  of  the  desert,  by  the  shaggy  German  in  his  forests,  it  was 
easy  to  flatter  and  to  bind  the  attachments  of  more  cultivated 
people  by  concessions  which  enabled  them  to  participate  in 
her  greatness.  Knowing  her  force  and  cruelty  when  the  occa- 
sion needed  them,  they  dreaded  her  animosity;  and  knowing 
her  wealth,  security,  and  splendor,  they  desired  her  friendship. 
"  I  am  a  Roman  citizen,'*  was  a  phrase  which  seemed  to  express 
the  height  of  dignity,  the  assurance  of  safety,  the  perfection  of 
freedom,  and  a  title  even  to  imperial  honors;  and  this  lofty 
favor  of  her  fellowship  Rome  distributed,  on  a  graduated  scale,* 


*  An  imlivulual,  or  the  momhor  of 
A  muhinpiinn^  admit  ted  to  full  rights  of 
Ilomnii  citizcnshi]),  was  the  cfjual  of  the 
citizen  of  Rome;  eiijoyetl  every  privi- 
lege of  the  Ilonian  law,  ])iiblic  and  pri- 
vate; mi^ht  vi>te  in  the  mmUvr,  and 
was  eligiide  to  the  highest  ixditical 
honore.  But  in  other  cases  the  grant 
of  rights  wai  not  so  complete;   only 


the  Jun  TAitium^  or  the  Ju9  Latinitaiis 
was  conceded,  and  the  mtmidpimm^  i^ 
taiiiing  its  own  hiwn,  usages,  and  do- 
mestic* go%'emment,  found  its  membm 
equal  to  Homan  citizens  only  in  the  ex* 
eniption  (mm  trihuto,  and  certain  other 
burdens,  and,  ufker  having  been  magis- 
tratcH  at  home,  in  eligibility  to  office. 
In  otlicr  cases  again  the  Italic  right 


Cbaf.  v.] 
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and  with  the  wisest  precautions,  to  individuals  and  states  whose 
amity  she  desired  to  secure,  or  whose  services  she  deemed 
worthy  of  reward.  Successive  adoptions  and  the  hope  of  fur- 
ther advancement  created  her  every  where  powerful  bodies  of 
adherents  and  defenders;  they  drew  to  her  inclosures  much 
signal  ability  and  much  illustrious  virtue ;  while,  for  the  moral 
benefit  of  mankind,  the  scheme  substituted  for  the  narrow  and 
material  ties  of  locality  and  tribe  the  higher  and  more  spiritual 
relations  involved  in  the  possession  of  common  rights  and  com- 
mon destinies.* 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Rome  diffused 
Room  diffuied  ^^r  sliamcs  with  her  glories.  The  profound  and  in. 
iMTcomipuoiu,  eurable  evils  of  a  society  thoroughly  permeated  by 
slavery,  and  of  which  despotism  was  but  the  crowning  and 
poisonous  flower ;  whose  religion  consisted  of  a  wild  ma^s  of 
capricioiL^,  impure,  and  sanguinary  rites ;  and  in  which  the  con- 
tempt for  woman  had  almost  dissolved  the  family,  and  bred 
the  rankest  contagions  in  the  very  heart  of  domestic  life,  can 
not  be  di.^'guiscd,  even  while  we  celebrate  the  imposing  and 
majestic  edifice  of  its  laws,  the  grandeur  and  utility  of  its  arts, 
and  the  lofty  dignity  and  grace  of  a  literature  which,  after  the 
changt*s  of  eighteen  centuries,  yields  us  pleasure.  It  is  true, 
nmmwinnf*  doubtless,  that  slavery,  licentiousness,  and  supersti- 
JJTJJJtoaS  ^^^"  ^^rc  the  characteristics  of  every  ancient  soci- 
^""^  ety ;  but  it  was  in  the  hot-bed  of  Rome,  where  an  in- 

tenser  life  had  rapidly  exhausted  the  native  vigor  of  the  soil,  and 
supplied  its  place  with  a  luxuriant  compost,  that  these  evils 
seemed  to  shoot  up  in  their  most  monstrous  forms.  For  it  was 
tf)ward  R^»me  that  all  the  jx<*uliar  luxuries,  vices,  crimes,  sor- 
<N'ri<^,  and  su|x»rptitions  of  all  the  earth  had  tended :'  thither 
the  tyranny  of  pn)consuls  and  publicans  had  for  years  driven 


tJuM  ItaUt-um)  mu  granUMl.  and  thU, 
while  it  rarricd  ^\i\i  it  ctTtain  KUimin- 
trr«  4if  |rr«un  «nil  pnifirrtT  and  certAin 
ifnfna]iiti«^  fn>m  exaction,  did  not  con- 
fiT  an  t^naX  afftitudf  Utt  suffrm^  {'*/' 
t'l  th/ium)  and  for  offifru  (homtrtM ).  Fur 
detail*  on  this  »uiuewhat  comfdicated 
vnbjert,  aee  Koth  (IV  lie  Munii-i|«ii 
Rumaociniiii,  Siutt|card,  1801),  which 
baa  been  uolj  imporfecclj  cotKlemcd,  I 


think,  bj  Gujioc  (Fsmi*  rar  lilistoirv 
de  Fran'c«.     Ktmi  V,  p|>.  4  0.     VA 
Paris  IS47). 

*  On  this  aspect  of  her  polirr,  ■(« 
Thierry  (UisC.  de  la  (iaule,  KNu'lAd. 
miniiitfmtion  Ilom.,  t.  i.,  \\.  U7). 

*  lioma— quo  omnia  |Kidciida  con- 
flount  celebranterque.    Tacilua  (Ann. 
xr.  44  ).    *Kvin»/i4  *w^  ditmiaiftot^a^ 
Sc«  alio  SaUoat,  Catil.,  c.  38. 
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every  miserable  wretcli  of  tlie  provinces ;  there  ricli  and  pow- 
erful families  poured  tbe  wealth  of  immeasurable  estates  among 
the  multitude  in  copious  streams  of  political  and  social  corrup- 
tion ;  there  colossal  individualities,  like  Sulla  and  Marius,  Cae- 
sar and  Pompey,  stirred  the  elements  of  civil  strife,  till  the 
passions  of  men  were  convulsed  into  gigantic  and  awful  pro- 
portions ;  and  there,  too,  every  impulse  of  human  wickedness, 
every  perversity  of  human  intellect,  every  lust  of  power  and 
indulgence,  every  cruelty,  every  cupidity,  every  low,  putrid, 
sensual  baseness,  flourished  with  a  preternatural  vigor.*  Long 
before  her  roundness  and  ripeness  had  reached  the  full.  Borne 
was  rotten  at  the  core ;  the  great  Republic,  invested  by  our 
school-boy  fancies  with  somewhat  of  the  severe  and  heroic  dig- 
nity of  a  few  of  its  eminent  citizens,  was  externally  glorious^ 
but  inwardly  decayed  and  fetid ;  and  the  convulsive  struggles 
of  its  later  days  were  but  the  crisis  of  a  terrible  disease,  which, 
smiting  the  vital  powers,  threw  the  whole  system  into  the  ago- 
nies of  dissolution.  If  the  Empire  salved  the  external  wounds, 
it  could  not  arrest  the  profound  internal  mortification  of  the 
State.  On  the  contrary,  with  that  more  universal  circulation 
of  Roman  influences,  which  seems  to  have  been  its  peculiar 
function,  it  carried  the  pent-up  and  vicious  humors  of  the  blood 
from  the  heart  to  the  extremities ;  from  the  capital  the  cor- 
ruption gradually  spread  to  the  provinces. 

But,  whatever  the  greatness  or  the  defects  of  the  Roman 
<^ai  tJS2  P^^^^y  ^^^  moralism,  into  its  comprehensive  system 
nyitem.  of  life  and  law  Gaul  was  now  introduced  by  the  con- 
quest of  Caesar ;  and  a  brief  history  of  its  reduction  to  the 
Roman  forms  will  bo,  perhaps,  the  best  comment  on  the  nature 
and  eflfectivcncss  of  the  Roman  methods.  The  old  province,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  long  since  been  affiliated,  and  its  cities  vari- 
ously endowed  with  the  privileges  of  Rome,  in  their  several 
gradations.  Narbo,  from  the  first,  was  a  Roman  civitas ;  To- 
losa,  and  Nemausus  (Nimes),  the  head  of  some  twenty-four 
flourishing  villages,  received  the  Latin  right ;  and  Vienne  and 
perhaps  other  cities  enjoyed  the  Italic  right.*    In  the  tumults 

*  On  fhb  rabject  consnlt  Dc  Cham-  '  Sco  Vaissette  (Histoire  G^drmk 
pagny  (Lc«  Cesan,  t.  i.,  §  1,  and  t.  ii.,  du  Languodoc,  t,  i.,  c  6,  ed.  Ptev, 
I.  ii.,  c.  2).  1839). 
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of  the  civil  ware  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Massalia  was 
punished  for  her  aristocratic  leanings  with  the  loss  of  her  inde- 
pendence; and  for  the  same  cause  military  colonies  were  in- 
stalled  at  Narbo,  at  Arelatc  (Aries),  and  at  Biterne  (Beziers);  but 
the  right  of  full  citizenship  and  an  admission  to  the  Senate  was 
conferred  upon  many  notables  who  had  adopted  the  side  of  the 
successful  general.*  To  the  new  province,  or  the  long-haired 
Gaul  {Gallia  Comata\  he  was  ever  partial,  and  a  gentle  and 
beneficent  policy  caused  his  death  to  be  generally  mourned.* 
After  that  event  Minutius  Plancus,  the  governor  (B.C.  43), 
founded  a  city,  called  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Rhone  and  Saone,  the  first  Roman  city  in  long-haired  Gaul. 
Mark  Antony  then  for  a  brief  period  assumed  the  provincial 
administration ;'  but  it  was  reserved  for  Octavius,  when  he  had 
centred  in  himself,  under  the  title  of  Augustus,  all  the  magis- 
tracies and  political  functions  of  the  effete  republic,  to  complete 
its  permanent  organization  (B.C.  46 — A.C.  14). 

The  general  plan  of  distributing  the  provinces,  devised  under 
iifkiutAtiw  ll^c  Empire,  which  gave  the  armed  provinces,  requir- 
tmpenir.  jj^g  ^  military  guard,  to  the  emjxjror,  and  the  othera 
to  the  senate  and  people,*  consigned  Gaul  to  Augustus,  for 
the  double  reason  of  its  internal  restlessness  and  its  external  ex- 
posures. Already  the  Proconsul  Agrippa,  while  charged  with 
its  provisional  management,  had  been  compelled  to  suppress 
some  violent  risings  in  Aquitain  and  among  the  Morini,  aa 
well  as  to  defend  it  against  the  con.stant  incureions  of  the  Ger- 
mans (B.C.  37).*  Appointed  the  imperial  legate,  or  governor, 
he  was  intrusted  with  almost  dictatorial  powers,  commanding 
the  annios,  making  and  interpreting  laws,  imposing  taxes,  and 
su[x?rvising  the  coUtM^tion  of  them  by  the  procuratore;  and 
yet  AugiLstu.^  on  his  way  to  Spain,  deemed  it  advisable  to  stop 
atNarl>o,  in  onler  to  convoke  an  assembly  of  all  the  states,  and 
to  con.sult  alx'Ut  and  arrange  its  affairs.*     lie  ordered  the  cs- 

•  Ctt%.  fiV  n«ll.  Cjv..  I.  ii.,  c.  22).       Stnib.,  I.  xrii.,  p.  840;  Nicbuhr,  I>?ct,, 
»  Siirt.  in  rir«n-.  rr.  Ml   m4.  toI.  iil.,  p.  12.'..) 

•  IMut.  nn  Mt4  M  Anumii).  liar.  •  I^  ]'«rr  dr  Toloflia  rili«t.  Uxt^t, 
met  (K|iijd.  i\..  V.  17).  ct  Amiquite*  de  U  Villr  de  Lvuo,  t.  i., 

•  Thry    wrrp    railed    I^rorimrur^    or     c.  3). 

I\r*firuw  drutrif,  and  /"roriartir  J\)fmh  *   Lirr,  K|Ht.,C.  XXXIY.  ;    Dio.  CaM., 

HomutMi.     (Gaiu.<i,    lotftiiut.,    ii.,    21  ;     1.  viii.,  ad  aim.  726. 
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NewcoiooiM  tablisbment  of  new  colonies  at  Arausio  (Orange),  Car- 
iuuued.  pcntoracte  (Carpentras),  Julia  Valentina  (Valence),  Ju- 
lia Aptaj  (Apt),  Forum  Julii  (Frejus),  and  at  other  places,  which 
he  endowed  with  either  the  Roman,  Latin,  or  Italic  rights.' 
Nor  did  he  spare  any  other  means  of  conciliating  the  old  prov- 
ince, which  still  retained  a  lingering  remembrance  of  Pompey.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  new  province,  whose  ancient  and  invet- 
erate feuds  had  not  been  extinguished  by  the  severe  chastise- 
ments of  Ca>sar,^  he  subjected  to  a  stricter  regimen. 

As  a  first  step  in  reform,  he  reconstructed  the  territorial  di- 
New  teiTitorui  visions,  SO  as  to  break  up  the  old  clientages  and  al- 
diviaioDs.  liances,  and  to  efface  any  too  national  sentiments 
their  names  might  recall.  lie  divided  Gaul  into  three  great 
provinces,  in  addition  to  the  Narbonnensis,  or  the  old  province : 
1st  Aquitania,  whose  northern  limit  was  carried  north  to  the 
Loire ;  2d.  Belgica,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine ;  and, 
8d.  LuGDUNENSis,  or  the  Lyonncse,  named  from  the  city  found- 
ed by  Plancus,  and  comprising  the  whole  of  central  Gaul,  be- 
tween the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  with  the  peninsula  of  Armori* 
ca.  The  old  province  remained  as  it  was;  but  as  Aquitain 
was  made  to  include  some  fourteen  nations  formerly  attached 
to  central  and  western  Gaul ;  as  Sequania,  Helvetia,  and  the 
country  of  the  Lingons,  were  associated  with  the  Belgic ;  and 
as  the  Lyonncse  conjoined  the  -^duans,  the  Senones,  the  Pa- 
risii,  the  Armoricans,  and  others,  before  almost  foreign  to  each 
other,  the  ancient  federations  were  thereby  separated,  new  cen- 
tres of  activity  created,  new  political  amalgamations  formed, 
and  the  whole  subjected  to  the  supremacy  of  Lyons,  the  capital 
of  new  Gaul.*  Each  province  was,  moreover,  subdivided  into 
civitatcs  or  states — about  sixty  in  all — composed  of  a  number 
of  cities,  with  dependent  pagi  or  rural  cantons  attached.  Nor 
were  these  states  made  equal  in  their  position  or  rank;  for 
some,  considered  v^falcrates  or  allies,  preserved  their  institutions, 
were  exempted  from  tribute,  and  owed  the  empire  only  military 
service ;  others  were  free  or  autonomous,  retaining  also  their 
independence,  but  liable  to  tribute ;  and  others  again  were  sub- 

*  riiny  (1.  iii.,  c.  4).     IXjm  Bouquet         '  OrosiuB,  1.  vi.,  c.  12. 
(Inicript!,  5,  p.  130).  «  Thierry  (Hist.  dc0  Gaolois,  I.  iiL, 

»  Strab.,  1.  iv.,  c.  1,  §  0.  p.  283). 
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jecis^  submitted  directly  and  wholly  to  the  authority  of  the 
imperial  officers.*  The  higher  grades  of  privilege — the  Roman, 
Latin,  and  Italic  rights — were  not  at  first  extended  to  the  long- 
haired Gaul,  but  were  held  in  reserve,  as  a  lure  to  the  ambition 
of  the  people,  or  as  the  reward  of  sjK^cial  ser\'ices. 

fiven  in  the  distribution  of  the  names,  as  well  as  of  the  politic- 
o^)«rt  of  al  |)owers  of  the  states,  some  reference  apix'ars  to  have 
been  had  to  the  possible  extinction  of  ancient  associa- 


tions. Noviodunum  was  called  Augusta, 'Bibracte  became  Au- 
gusto<lunum,  and  Bratepansium  Ca.»saromagus ;  the  Durocorto- 
rum  of  the  Remi  was  allowed  to  remain,  lKX.»ause  it  awakened 
none  but  sen'ile  reminiscences;  while  the  old  etrong-hold  of 
(rergovia,  before  which  Cu'sar  had  failed,  was  bereft  of  its  in- 
habitanb?,  and  the  site  of  it  left  vacant  and  tenantless  on  its  sol- 
itarv  cra^^s.  At  the  same  time  the  new  eitv  of  Lvoiu*»,  which 
recalled  no  patriotic  traditions,  w:w  converted  into  the  (lallic 
eapiliil,'  when*  the  govtTnors  were  exjwcted  to  reside,  where 
the  emj>orors  sojouni«M.l  on  their  visits  where  the  moneys  were 
stniok,  and  whither  all  the  great  roads,  with  which  Gaul  was 
rapidly  eovrri'd,  converged,  as  the  roacLs  of  Italy  converged  to 
RonitMB.C.  27).' 

Augustus,  during  a  s<"cond  visit  to  Gaul,  where  he  spent  in 
Triimu-an.!  •^U  ^*^'*^  Vfurs  (B.C.  lf>-10),  causcil  auothor  census  to 
uxAii'A.  j^,  taki'u  by  Nero  DnisiLs  (who  had  sueecfded  Agrippa 
in  the  c»fliee  of  Irgiito)  as  the  basis  of  the  taxation,  llistory 
unfortunately  has  not  prtserveil  for  us  either  the  numbers  of 
the  [>eoplc  or  the  kinds  and  rates  of  the  impost     Incidental 


'  Thicmr,  IIiAt.  dcs  OftuluU,  t.  ii.,  (»ry  and  </ wm  ni lent,  wc  mn  ravilr 

|i.  :\K\,  how  the  ntme  herame  Lyon.     Miurtin 

•  I.yon«,  which  MocxI  on  the  w»'i»t  (l)p  U  Fmnoc,  c.  t.,  p.  lor»,  mKc  2). 
•idr  ♦•f  ihr  Khonc.  not  im>  hmif  the  r<>n-  ■  Tlicv  matU,  which  were  hegun  if 
flrniit***  nf  ih«»  SAi»m»  a*  now,  apprani  to  not  ctm^trurtixl  hr  Afnipp*^,  branched 
havr  lirvn  m.*tti<Hl  bj  fiiKitivr  llutnaBA  out  fnun  Lyoni :  one  toward  the  Uhine, 
dii««n  out  of  Vi<*nn<*  by  oootlicr  t*arty.  amrthrr  to  II<iulof(ne  and  the  Hritiab 
It  K^w  with  a*  iii:tni-|i>ti4  a  rapidity  an  Chanmd.  a  third  aenmii  the  country  to 
Kline  of  our  Western  t  itif>,  for  in  Afteen  the  liar  of  Bincar,  a  ftmrth  to  the  I*vr. 
yriir^  it  itwrlU>«l  fn^in  a  »impte  cohmy  enee«,  aiMl  a  fifth  over  Mount  Ccni«  of 
into  a  mrtr«>|M>h«  <>f  Min<«id<-ra)de  vplrn-  the  A1|n  into  the  (^iMil|»ine.  A  number 
d«ir.  Vvvr  «l«*  <'i>b»nia  (]Ii«t.  Litt.  de  of  iecondary  or  croii«  roaiU  were  crm- 
la  ViUc  dr  Ly«-n.  t.  i.,  r.  's\\  Dion  (^%-  iwcted  with  them.  }^  lieriper  (lli«t. 
•iu\  1.  xNi..  c.  .%(».  Lu^dun  afifieani  dec  (irand-Cheminii  de  TKoipire  Ro- 
to have  tiern  a  Kfltir  de«iKn*tion,  and,  main,  t.  i.»  1.  iii.|  c.  211,  ed.  HmxeUci, 
Ai  the  ^  in  x\\mx  *\k%x\i  touk  the  mttiid  I72r*}. 
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facts  authorize  the  conjecture  that  the  former  were  about  ten 
millions  ;*  while  for  the  latter  we  are  left  to  the  general  analo- 
gies of  the  Roman  revenue  system,  which,  says  the  historian, 
was  "  more  powerful  over  the  vanquished  even  than  arms,*'* 
Onerous  in  itself,  and  galling  in  the  modes  of  its  execution, 
it  was,  however,  less  severe  in  the  imperial  than  in  the  senato- 
rial provinces.  In  the  latter,  which  preserved  the  republican 
usage,  the  revenues  were  farmed  out,  and  were  both  arbitrary 
and  indeterminate ;  whereas,  in  the  former,  there  was  an  evalua- 
tion of  properties  and  fortunes,  the  tax-rate  was  uniform,  and 
the  collections  were  made  by  regular  officers  of  the  emperor.' 
The  taxes  levied  both  in  money  and  kind  were  direct  upon 
estates  and  persons,  and  indirect  upon  trade,  contracts,  inheri^ 
ances,  etc.  Every  year  the  Governor  of  the  Province  deposit- 
ed the  sum  of  them  in  the  public  magazines  or  the  treasoiy; 
but  if  the  amount  did  not  suffice  the  purposes  of  state,  an  in- 
crease was  ordered  {indictio),  or  forced  purchases  were  made. 
The  tax-payers  were  also  compelled  to  carry  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  places  indicated  by  the  governor;  to  nourish  the 
army  and  imperial  officers  on  their  journeys ;  to  maintain  the 
public  posts ;  and  to  present  the  coronary  gold  {aurum  corona- 
rium)  on  the  advent  of  the  emperor,  on  the  renewal  of  his  reign, 
on  his  gaining  a  signal  victory,  and  on  many  other  occasions.* 
Even  under  the  mitigated  rule  of  the  emperors  these  exactions 
were  vcxatioxis,  and  the  abuse  of  them  by  the  agents  bred  seri- 
ous discontents.  A  pnctor  of  Augustus  in  Gaul,  Licinins,' 
added  two  months  to  the  year,  in  order  to  multiply  the  im- 
posts. 

It  was  useless  for  the  Gauls  to  complain  of  these  or  any 
Mniurj  or.  othcr  wrongs  with  which  they  might  have  been  aflSict- 
guiication.  ^ J .  ^^^  ^j^^y  possessed  no  means  of  redress :  in  the 

centre  and  the  south  they  had  been  stripped  of  their  arms,* 
only  a  small  militia  force  of  the  ancient  warriors  being  retain- 

*  GihboTif  Dec.  and  Fall  (vol.  ii.,  c.  1 7,  Th«jc  coronary  presents  wi»re  often  op- 
pp.  223-25,  Milman'scd.    Paris,  1840).     prcssivc.     On  one  occasion  C 


'  Tacit.,  Ann.f  1.  iv.,  c.  G4.  ceivcd  20,414  pounds  weight  in  gold. 

'  Dio.  Cass.,  I.  v.,  c.  24;   Tacit.,  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  1.  ii.,c.  18.) 

Ann.,  iv.,  C.  *  Dio.  Cass.,  1.  iv.,  c.  21. 

*  Sec  for  details  Naudct  (Adminis-  *  See,  however,  Dubos  (Hist.  CriL, 

trat.  dc  TEmpire,  t.  i.,  c.  1,  §§  1,  2).  t.  i.,  1.  i.,  p.  25,  cd.  Paris,  1742). 
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ed,  as  a  police,  and  under  the  command  of  Soman  officers.^ 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  its  mouth  to  the  confines 
of  Uelvetia,  eight  legions  were  stationed,  with  the  necessary 
intrenchments  and  fortifications,  partly  to  repel  invasions  from 
the  German  side  of  the  stream,  and  partly  to  keep  the  Gauls  un- 
der a  salutary  restraint'  For  the  same  purpose,  in  pursuance 
of  a  policy  which  had  Ixjcn  already  adopted  by  Agrippa,  Au-- 
gustus  caused  large  bodies  of  Germans,  Ubii,  Suevi,  and  Sicam- 
bers  to  be  transplanted  into  those  parts  of  Gaul.'  It  may  here 
be  noted,  indeed,  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  Germans  gave  not 
only  a  population,  but  a  name  to  the  entire  district,  for  nearly 
sixty  miles  inland  along  the  Rhine.*  Two  additional  prov- 
inces were  then  formed  out  of  Belgica,  named  Germania  Pri- 
ma and  Secunda,*  and  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part 
thereafter  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  whence  expeditions 
departed  in  the  bloody  wars  of  Drusus,  Varus,  Tiberius,  and 
Ahenobarbus  against  the  German.*^,  where  the  revolts  of  the  le- 
gions occurred,  and  battles  which  determined  the  fate  of  the 
empire  were  fought,  and  where  the  Roman  oppida  and  castra 
formed  the  nuclei  of  several  important  cities  of  modem  Bel- 
gium and  Holland. 

But,  while  the  Romans  thus  secured  their  supremacy  by  the 
Mani  tniia-  Tuorc  material  means  of  administration  and  of  arms, 
Bmbaaii.  they  did  not  neglect  the  moral  infiuences  which  are 
often  quite  as  effective  of  the  same  end.  It  was  not  sufficient, 
in  their  opinion,  to  subject  the  will  of  the  provincial ;  they 
sought  to  captivate  and  control  his  intelligence.  The  artp, 
which  they  j)n>pagatc<l  as  the  instruments  of  amelioration  and 
refinement,  were  also  the  incidental  instruments  of  subjugation. 
Thoiu*  arches,  aqueduct?,  j)orticoes,  amphitheatres,  and  temples, 
which  tlu'y  proceede<l  overy  where  and  immediately  to  con- 
struct, Si»rved  the  double  j>urposc  of  ornament  and  utility.  For, 
as  a  lranK*<l  writer  n'marks,  with  as  much  beauty  as  truth, 
**  archit<»ctun»,  as  cultivated  by  the  ancient**,  was  not  merely 

»  Thifrry  (Ili*t.  il«  Oauloin.  t.  ii.,  Floras  1.  It.,  c.  12.  and  So^tooini  in 

L  Tiii..  c.  '.».  p.  IKI,  fO.  l»ariii.  ItCif*;.  TiUrio,  cr.  18,  2 1. 

•  Tiicit..  Ann..  I.  iv.r.  .'..  •  1  ilo  not  finJ  preciicljr  ihe  time 

•  Sufttm.  in  Aufni^i(\  r.  I'l.  whrii  tlw-nc  l*n^TincT«  were  cunstitated. 

•  V*m\\'.  Tacit..  Ann..  1.  xii..  r.  27;  I>io.,  lli»t.,  L  It.,  p.  6U8. 


VelL  I'atcrc,  1.  ii.,  cc,  72,  »7.  lU; 
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presented  to  the  eye ;  it  spake  also  to  the  mind.  The  walla^ 
covered  with  the  decrees  of  the  legislature,  engraved  in  bronze 
or  sculptured  in  the  marble ;  the  triumphal  arches,  crowned  by 
the  statues  of  the  princes  who  governed  the  province  firom  the 
distant  Quirinal ;  the  tesselated  floor,  pictured  with  mythology 
of  the  state,  whose  sovereign  was  its  pontiff— all  contributed  to 
act  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  to  impress  them  with 
respect  and  submission.  The  conquered  shared  in  the  £une 
and  were  exalted  by  the  splendor  of  the  victors."^ 

More  than  this :  the  Roman  regarded  the  direct  communica- 
schooiflofrtiet.  tion  of  kuowlcdgc — the  art  of  instruction — aa  a 
mar.  ^^™™'  fuuctiou  of  govemmcnt  rather  than  as  a  branch  of 
trade,  and  worthy  of  being  liberally  endowed  and  wisely  rega* 
lated.'  The  professors  of  rhetoric  and  grammar,  the  two  stud- 
ies which  then  comprised  all  the  mysteries  of  eloquence  and 
literature,^  were  a  distinguished  class,  whose  offices  were  honor- 
able and  whose  efforts  were  often  crowned  by  both  wealth  and 
fame.  No  Roman  settlement  considered  itself  a  fit  representa- 
tive of  its  mighty  mother  without  .its  schools  of  rhetors  and 
grammarians,  in  which  crowds  of  youth  could  be  indoctrinated 
in  the  graces  of  oratory,  the  beauties  of  diction,  and  that  world 
of  physical  and  moral  science  which  was  supposed  to  lie  con- 
ceaJed  in  the  text  of  immortal  poets.  Under  this  inspiration  a 
school  founded  at  Autun  by  Augustus  soon  grew  into  emi- 
nence :  it  was  copied,  if  not  surpassed,  by  other  schools  at 
Vicnnc,  Toulouse,  and  Aries ;  a  taste  for  learning  was  imbibed 
by  many  opulent  Gallic  families ;  teachers  of  skill  and  distinc- 
tion were  hired  from  distant  parts ;  and  multitudes  of  Gallic 
youth,  attracted  from  the  coarse  delights  of  the  chase  and  of 
war,  gave  their  leisure  to  the  gentler  exercises  of  the  gymna- 
sia.* Gallic  genius,  in  fact,  from  the  first  manifested  a  quick 
susceptibility  to  the  peculiar  culture  of  the  Romans.  Passion- 
ately addicted,  as  we  have  seen  Cato  already  remark,  to  dis- 
putation and  the  refinements  of  speech,  the  Gauls  of  the  old 

»  Sir  F.  Pnlpavc  (Rise  and  ProK-         *  Tacit.,  Ann.,  1.  iii.,  c.  48;   Mar. 
rcssof  the  English  (k)inmon wealth,  vol.     tial,  1.  ix.,  ep.   101;  Stntbo,  1.  ir.,  p. 


i.,  p.  323.     Ix)ndon,  18:J2).  181 ;  Dio.  Caw.,  1.  xIit.,  c.  42. 

■  CodcTheodos.,  I.  xiii.,  tit.  iii.,  c.  2.  Ampere  (Hist.  Litt.  de  U  Fkmace,  t.  L. 

'  Suetonius,  Dc  llIustribuH  Gram.,  c.  6). 
pAMim.                                  a 
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province  were  early  distinguished  as  actors,  orators,  and  poets ; 
and  the  same  regions,  it  may  be  observed,  which  have  since 
given  to  France  Massillon  and  Flechier,  Mirabeau  and  the  Gi- 
rondists, Guizot  and  Thiers,  contributed  to  Rome  the  first  and 
greatest  of  actors,  Koscius ;  the  rhetor,  Gnipho,  who  taught  both 
Coisar  and  Cicero;  Valerius  Cato,  who  was  called  the  Latin 
syren;  Varro  Atacinus,  whom  Virgil  deigned  to  imitate  and 
Horace  to  praise ;  the  first  Latin  writer  of  a  Universal  History, 
Trogus  Pompeius ;  and  the  creator  of  that  species  of  romance, 
not  unknown  to  more  modem  times,  in  which  the  elegance  and 
grace  of  the  style  scarcely  comixinsates  for  the  licentiousness  of 
sentiment,  Petronius  Arbiter.*  Nor  was  the  example  set  by 
the  elder  province  disavowed  or  disdained  by  the  new,  where 
the  teachers  and  schools  of  Gaul  rose  to  a  rivalry  with  the  most 
illustrious  of  Italy. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  religion  of  Gaul,  Augustus  was  forced 
Reiiirtout  ^^  pursue  a  more  cautious  and  sinister  course.  Druid- 
****'***^  ism,  as  it  was  incompatible,  both  as  a  positive  doctrine 
and  a  hierarchy,  with  any  foreign  religion,  and  as  it  had  yet 
taken  a  finn  grasp  of  the  minds  of  many  of  the  common  people, 
was  assailed,  but  not  openly :  its  bloodier  rites  only  were  abol- 
isIumI,  and  then  it  was  cunningly  undermined  in  the  hearts  of 
the  ambitious  and  influential  upper  classes.  Augustus  decreed 
tliat  no  adhen?nt  of  it  could  be  received  as  a  Roman  citizen,' 
and  the  richer  sort  preferreil  the  near  road  which  led  to  hon- 
ors to  the  distant  and  uncertain  **  circle  of  felicity."  A  more 
efficient  method  of  extiq>ating  it,  however,  was  found  in  the 
praoiiiv,  almost  universal  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of 
identifying;  other  |K>lytheisms  with  tln»ir  t>wn.^  The  emperor, 
who  w:w  aoMijknl  of  granting  rharily  the  rights  of  citizenship  to 
mortals,  di>i|H»nscil  them  genen>usly  to  the  gods  of  (laul.  He 
him.s<'lf  dt'dioattnl  a  U^mple  to  Kirk — that  t(»rrible  wind  of  the 


'  Suet.  flV  Illu«.  Grammiit. ,  r.  rii. ) ; 
Vir»ril  ( Krh^iriw  l'»' ;  ^iJniiiui  Ajoll. 
((*«nnt<n  xxiii.).  ('otnfnrr,  aImy,  Aiq- 
pi'ir  (liir.  <if  ^.  At  a  btcr  (irrifKi  the 
I'm*  ifire  c»f  Sfuin  ma»  n>«»rr  (Ji«tinpii*h- 
ed  for  it«  litcmturr  than  (laul,  nml 
could  hoA^t  U'ttt-r  nanio  :  amoni;  thrse 
wtn*  ^M<n«•<-a  of  (\>ni(i««,  with  his  three 
•uof;  ColumclU,  (jracilii,  Pocnponiiu 


Mela  ;  Anncui  Mela,  the  father  of  Lo- 
can  ;  ami,  a  little  later  »till,  Quintilian, 
Martial,  and  Ftoni*. 

•  Suetonius  in  (Maudio,  c.  25. 

'  (*oni(iarr  (Sihhon,  toI.  i.,  c.  3; 
Mmheim,  t>e.  Ili*t.,  vol.  1.,  c.  I,  §  17; 
RynVrnhock.  iKr  (*ultu  K«*li|(ionit  I'er- 
efrinie  a|iud  Velem  Koniaiioa,  Opem, 
t.  iii.,  p.  237. 
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Narbonnese — ^who  thencje  became  an  honored  associate  of  iEo- 
lus  and  Boreas:^  upon  the  altars,  too,  double  inscriptions  were 
placed,  Latin  and  Keltic,^  so  that  the  humble  worshiper  might 
pay  his  vows  indifferently  to  the  warlike  Mars  or  the  warlike 
Camul,  to  Diana  or  Arduinna,  to  Apollo  or  Belen,  to  Mercury 
or  Teutates.  The  impracticable  gods,  whom  Borne  could  not 
assimilate,  she  yet  suffered  as  indigenotis  varieties ;  thus  Nehe- 
lenna  and  Hesus  were  allowed  to  share  their  native  heavens 
with  others,  while  Augustus,  as  the  supreme  ponti£^  conde- 
sqended  to  set  the  example  of  participating  in  the  blended  wor- 
ship. Accordingly,  under  his  influence,  the  fervor  of  the  new 
devotion  spread  rapidly,  so  that  in  a  few  years  (B.C.  12)  Au- 
gustus himself  was  raised  into  a  tutelary  divinity  of  Graul.^  A 
general  assembly  of  the  states,  convoked  at  Lugdunum  by 
Temple  to  Brusus,  dedicated  an  altar  and  a  priesthood  to  the  adora- 
Augottiu.  ^Jqjj  Qf  himself  and  of  Rome ;  a  magnificent  temple  was 
reared  at  the  confluence  of  the  streams  to  contain  it ;  the  names 
of  the  sixty  principal  states  were  engraven  upon  the  front ; 
sixty  statues  represented  them  around  the  hall ;  and  the  whole 
was  crowned  with  a  colossal  image  of  the  long-haired  prov- 
ince.^ Other  cities  emulated  the  zeal  of  the  capital;  on  all 
sides,  in  public  places  and  in  private  lararia,  the  incense  smoked 
and  the  blood  of  the  victims  flowed  to  the  name  of  the  imperial 
master  who  had  suppressed  their  ancient  liberties  by  his  devices 
and  debased  their  consciences  by  the  seductions  of  a  profitable 
piety.* 

If  Druidism  was  not,  however,  by  these  means  wholly  van- 
Gradtui  de.  quished ;  if  the  mass  of  the  people  still  clung  to  it^  in 
wtom aidrf  t^6  silence  of  their  cabins,  or  amid  the  solitudes  of 
the  Gauii.  ^j^^  j^jjjg .  ££  f^^  centurics  yet  we  shall  hear  its  reced- 
ing footsteps,  as  it  withdraws  gradually  into  Armorica,  into 
Britain,  into  the  lonely  island  of  Mona,  there  to  breathe  its 
last  sighs  among  the  breaking  billows  of  the  arctic  seas,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  its  vitality  is  sapped,  and  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  be  more  and  more  absorbed  in  the  life  of  the  new  faith. 

*  Seneca,  Quscst.  Nat.,  1.  ▼.,  c.  17.  '  Thierry,  t.  ii.,  p.  8S6  ct  aeqq.,  ed. 

*  Grutor,  InHcript.,  p.  37,  No.  o,  0,     ISfiS. 

7.     Sec,  also,  MontfaucOQ  {Inscnpt.  ct         *  Strabo,  1.  ir.,  c.  3,  §  2. 
MonymaU),  •  Thierry,  1.  c. 
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Gaul  was  no  longer  the  chosen  home  of  the  Druids,  for  Gaul 
herself  was  collapsing  rapidly  in  the  powerful  grasp  of  Borne. 
Her  inhabitants,  proud  and  fiery,  will  from  time  to  time  renew 
the  painful  struggle  against  the  invader ;  by  incessant  revolts 
they  will  continue  to  protest  against  his  domination  and  keep 
alive  the  tradition  of  their  ancient  freedom ;  but  they  will  exist 
no  more  for  us  as  independent  races.  The  old  battles  of  the 
clans  are  already  fought  out;  the  fires  are  dying  upon  the 
hearth-stones  of  the  chie& ;  and  soon  their  very  language,  lin- 
gering with  sad  regrets  among  the  echoes  of  the  mountains  or 
the  wild  murmurs  of  the  rough  Breton  cliflfs,  will  be  transmuted 
into  a  strange  speech. 

Yet  the  vigorous  characteristics  impressed  upon  the  race  by 
the  eternal  hand  of  Nature  will  prove  themselves  indelible : 
the  Italian,  the  Spaniard,  the  German,  the  Scandinavian  may 
mingle  his  blood  with  that  of  the  Gaul ;  eighteen  centuries  of 
vicissitude,  of  war,  and  change  will  pass  over  him ;  and  after  all 
we  shall  be  able  to  recognize  in  his  descendants,  occupying  his 
ancient  places,  the  same  genius  which  once  taught  eloquence  to 
Cicero,  and  disputed  victory  with  Caesar. 

Gaul  fades  in  the  light  of  the  more  gairish  day  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but,  as  her  planet  pales,  and  the  rising  orb  seems  to  fill 
the  world  with  its  splendor,  history  notes  that  on  her  frontiers 
the  Germans  are  blowing  a  clamorous  salute  upon  their  ox- 
horns,  while  afar  off,  in  an  obscure  and  despised  province  of  the 
East,  the  morning  stars  announce  the  birth  of  a  child  *^  whose 
name  they  called  Jesus." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Gaul  under  the  Heathen  Roman  Emferors. 

The  epocli  of  the  Empire  was  the  greatest  epoch  of  time 
Greatness  of  ^^^^i  ^8  an  historical  existence,  was  then  passing  from 
the  epoch,  ^^le  circlc  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  which  had  hith- 
erto confined  him,  upon  a  new  and  broader  scene,  and  under 
new  and  more  glorious  conditions.^  Christianity  had  come  into 
the  world ;  the  ancient  civilizations,  having  reached  their  zenith, 
were  rapidly  sinking  down  the  sky ;  and  young  and  vigorous 
races,  the  wild  products  of  nature,  in  regions  which  the  classic 
geographers  did  not  know,  were  about  to  appear,  and  to  mingle 
in  that  stupendous  fermentation  of  Christian,  Boman,  and  Bar- 
baric elements,  of  which  modern  Europe  was  the  slow  result 

The  historian  of  Gaul  can  not  omit  all  reference  to  this  preg- 
Oftui  puys  a  ^^^^  pcriod,^  although  for  a  long  part  of  it  his  prov- 
partinit.  jj^^^  fadcs  iuto  Comparative  obscurity.  If  not  an 
originator  of  the  events  of  the  time,  it  was  yet  an  actor  in  them, 
often  a  sufferer  by  them,  and  always  a  witness  of  them.  Gaul 
was,  indeed,  among  the  first,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  eager  of 
the  European  dependencies  of  Rome  to  appropriate  its  peculiar 
culture,  which,  scarcely  penetrating  Germany,  and  speedily 
swept  away  from  Britain,  exercised  its  sway  over  Gaul  for 
nearly  five  hundred  years.  On  the  Soil  of  Gaul  a  shoot  of  the 
Christian  life,  transplanted  from  intellectual  Greece,  and  nour- 
ished by  provident  Rome,  found  early  root  and  a  vigorous 
growth.  The  ruddy  and  irrepressible  tribes  of  Germany,  which 
had  never  ceased  to  rattle  their  spears  over  its  plsins,  first 
raised  their  independent  monarchies  there,  and  gave  them  a 
durable  dominion.  Gaul,  therefore,  more  than  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  was  the  theatre  of  those  tremendous  conflicts  and 


'  Compare  Hegel  (Philosophic  dcr  done.      Even  Simiondi,  in  hit 

G«8chichtc,  b.  i.,  8.  i09,  cd.  Berlin,  elaborate  work,  allovi-s  bat  two  brief 

1 840).  chapters  to  the  affairs  of  Gaul  prior  to 

*  As  Pere  Daniel  and  others  have  the  great  inTisions  of  A.D.  406b 
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combinations  which  filled  the  drama  of  the  age.  As  it  saw  the 
first  act**,  so  it  saw  the  last.  The  grand  polity  reared  by  the 
genius  of  Kome  found  there  its  last  supporters ;  the  waves  of 
barbaric  invasion,  after  they  had  broken  for  centuries  over  the 
world,  there  at  length  settled  and  grew  still ;  and  there  the 
powerful  hierarchy  which  had  come  to  absorb  and  control  the 
Christian  life  first  wove  the  discordant  shreds  of  societv  into 
that  gorgeous,  subtle,  and  many-colored  fabric  which  enveloped 
Kuropc  for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

But,  iLS  the  history  of  this  jx^riod  has  been  already  written  in 
VH  no  r..n,pi«.t«  ^  Way  "  ncvcr  to  be  excelled,"*  my  humbler  task  is 
hbtory  p,..iiiMe.  gjjj^piy  ^q  ^^acc  iu  Hipid  outline  those  more  general 

vicissitudes  of  the  Empire,  in  which  it  is  known  or  may  be  sup- 
p>sed  that  the  dependent  province  was  involved.  Of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  no  detailed  narrative  is  possible,  no 
series  of  connected  or  harmonious  pictures  can  be  painted;  and 
it  is  often,  indet^l,  only  through  rifts  of  storm-clouds  in  which 
the  Kinpire  gets  more  and  more  infolded,  that  we  obtain  even  a 
random  glimpse  of  our  distant  object.' 

In  a  g«iieral  and  philc»sophic  view,  the  long  reach  of  time, 
crnirmia-pirt.  cxtondiug  froui  thc  agc  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Jus- 
ep«*u-  tinian,  exinbited  a  contmuous  but  variously  modi- 

lied  struggle  K'tween  two  great  principles — the  imperial  cen- 
tralization, which  represented  the  political  and  social  Unity 
of  the  Roman  world,  and  tended  to  des[X)tism ;  and  local  Inde- 
pendt^nce,  or,  rather.  Federalism,  which,  recognizing  the  social 
supri'maev  of  the  Empire,  abhorred  it*»  |H>litical  domination,  re- 
sistrd  it.s  aggn^ssive  eneroachmenti*,  and  claime<l  for  the  {)arts  of 
the  gp'at  whole  a  certain  subalteni  |>olitieal  lilK.»rty  and  freedom 
of  action.     It  mav  be  dividtnl  also  into  s<»veral  well-defined  and 

* 

ef»iitnu»ted  peri<Hh<,  that  seenu^l  to  introvert  the  regular  march 
of  tln»  n'publie  towanl  universal  unity  by  as  regular  an  advance 
of  thr  pn»vim*«'s  to  indrjM^ndence.  The  first  of  thes**  was  the 
n  ign  of  thr  (\is;irs,  mding  with  the  dethronement  of  Nero  in  A. 
D.  7(».  and  charaettrized  by  the  violent  con.solidation  of  the  j)lc- 

'  Tlii-  i*  Nirhuhr'"*  n>miirk  <»f  Oihhi»n  amc«  upon  it,  to  which  I  urn  Urxrlr  in. 

(lycrl    l^t|ll.  lliot..  ««•!.  ill.,  p.  IUnI).  (irhfi'vl,  aiiil  idav  itiiiti«lciilly  rvfrr  iha 

'  N«-«(  rthrl<*«»,  Aiiirtlec  'niicmi-  )m4  iratlrr  (lli»i.  dc  UtS.iulc*  ««»uji  rAdmia. 

vrittco  thrtc  Urge  and  exccllrnt  tuI-  Utration  Ifioniaiiir,  cii.  Pari*,  1847). 
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beian  overthrow  of  the  senatorial  aristocracy;  the  second,  the 
reign  of  the  Good  Emperors,  as  they  are  called,  from  Vespasian 
to  Commodus  (A.D.  70-180),  in  which  an  equitable  and  peaoe- 
fiil  equilibrium  of  federalism  was  maintained;  the  thiid,  the 
domination  of  the  military  usurpers,  marked  by  almost  univer- 
sal revolts  of  the  provinces  and  lesser  localities,  which  were 
only  appeased  by  successive  grants  or  conquests  of  local  rights, 
consummated  in  the  conciliatory  division  of  the  Empire  into  four 
great  co-ordinate  empires  by  Diocletian  (A.D.  284) ;  the  fourth, 
the  Christian  monarchy,  under  Constantine  and  his  successors 
(A.D.  306),  which,  continuing  the  policy  of  Diocletian,  endeav- 
ored to  support  the  tottering  Roman  power  by  a  strange  un- 
ion of  Christian  morals  with  the  barbaric  sword ;  and,  lastly,  the 
reigns  of  the  phantom  Emperors,  from  the  permanent  division 
of  the  East  and  West^  under  Arcadius  and  Honorius  (A.D.  895), 
onward,  when  a  succession  of  feeble  and  almost  nominal  rulers, 
set  up  or  supported  by  barbaric  chiefs,  disguised  their  own  im- 
potence and  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Empire  under  a  system  of 
barbaric  alliances. 

These  divisions  I  shall  regard  in  my  subsequent  narrative^ 
but  not  with  a  formal  precision  and  consistency,  which  the  mul- 
titude of  the  objects  and  transitions  about  to  engage  our  atten- 
tion, and  the  constant  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  fiite  of  a 
single  district,  will  render  impracticable. 

The  emperors  who  succeeded  Augustus  immediately  left  be- 
FiMT  PniioD,  hind  them  names  which  are  the  synonyms  of  what- 

A.D.  14-70.  ,  .  .  .  . 

Thc'cwari.  evcr  is  atrocious  in  tyranny  and  hideous  in  vice; 
they  are  the  oj)}>robrium  of  history  and  of  our  race ;  and  yet  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  evils  of  their  lives  were  directly  disas- 
trous to  the  })rovinccs.  Outside  the  palace  walls,  where  they 
feasted  their  monstrous  })assions,  and  beyond  the  senatorial 
families,  which  they  dogradctl  and  decimated,  their  administra- 
tions were  often  salutar}\  Their  quarrel  with  the  nobles  threw 
y  them  naturally  on  the  side  of  the  people,  whom  they  corrupted,, 

but  did  not  sj)ecially  oppress.*  As  the  Empire,  moreover,  was 
a  reaction  against  the  oligarchy,  or,  rather,  the  anarchy,  which 
it  rei)laced,  it  won  th<»  adhesion  of  the  })rovinces,  in  whose  be- 

'  It  ran  not  Ih.*  denied  tliat  siieh  nion-  wcn>  ruiilly  pojnilar  with  the  rabble  of 
itcni  as  Tilterius,  Culigula,  und  Nero     Iconic  and  in  the  prorinocf. 
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half  the  civil  wars  had  been  mainly  undertaken.  Under  it  the 
provincial  governments  were  ameliorated.*  Instead  of  procon- 
suls, who  might  live  at  will  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants,  it 
sent  forth  salaried  governors,  held  in  check  by  a  superior  hand. 

Dreadful  abuses,  no  doubt,  were  still  perpetrated  by  the  infe- 
A.n.  fL  R*.  rior  agents ;  and  the  revolt  in  Gaul  in  the  early  years 
lad  SMiortr.  of  TibcHus,  of  which  Julius  Sacrovir,  a  distinguished 
iEduan,  and  Julius  Florus,  a  no  less  distinguished  chieflain  of 
Treves,  were  the  promoters  and  leaders,  was  ascribed  to  their 
extortions.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  these  leaders  them- 
selves placed  their  hojxs  of  success  upon  **the  flourishing  con- 
dition" of  Gaul,  as  compared  with  that  of  Italy  ;*  and  that  the 
exactions  of  the  usurers,  to  whom  both  individuals  and  states 
had  to  resort  to  meet  the  charges  of  the  imjiosts,  were  as  much 
complained  of  as  those  of  the  fiscal  agents.  The  outbreak  was 
rather  a  serious  coiL<»piracy  than  a  general  insurrection.  Florus 
among  the  Belgians  was  soon  hemmed  up  in  the  wood  of  Ar- 
dennes, where  he  put  himself  to  death,  a  party  of  the  Gauls 
themselves,  under  Julius  Indus  (these  chiefs  all  l)orc  Roman- 
izcnl  names),  assL*ting  the  legions  of  the  upjxjr  and  lower  Rhine 
in  driving  him  into  the  fatal  snare.  In  tlie  centre  and  west  of 
Gaul  the  demon.stration  was  more  formidable.  Sacrovir  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  to  his  cause  the  young  Gallic  nobles  who 
wrn»  at  school  at  Augustodunum  ( Autun) ;  and  he  seduced  a 
boily  of  slavc-glailiators  {rrujMllaru)  of  one  of  the  g}'mnasia  to 
jc»in  him;  ai\er  which  a  multitude  of  rustics  and  serfs,  with 
pitchforks  and  knives  as  their  only  weaix>ns,  flocked  to  his 
camp.  Some  of  the  neighlx)ring  cities  of  the  Sequannesc  also 
dwlareil  for  him,  while  others  lu'sitat^'d ;  but,  when  it  came  to 
the  brunt,  this  motley  army  readily  yielded  to  the  sturdy  charges 
of  the  lioman  U-gion.**. 

Sacruvir  aiul  the  principals  among  his  companions,  taking 
Tbrif  faiiunc.  rcfuge  iu  a  country  house  near  Autun,  sot  fire  to  it, 
and  burned  theuLsclves  to  death,  to  esca{)c  the  vengeance  of  the 
victors. 

•  Taritaf,  AnnaU,  I.  iv.,  cr.  (»,  31,  My«  thrrc  wcrr  thour  who  lociK  clerked 

41  ;  lliftt..  1.  i.,  vt\  7,  7H,  1.  ix.,  r.  iKt\  Nrn>*«  tuinb  with  »|>nn|C  and  •umiiier 

Din.  {*ms^  ,  I.  l%ii..r.  '211;  Siicf«>niui  in  t)uwer«. 
C'«i«».  c.  ai>— N'cru,  c.  57.     Suclvniui         •  Tacic,  Ann.,  1.  iii.,  c.  40. 
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But  no  heavy  punishments  were  inflicted  by  Tiberius,  who, 
i/snity  of  absorbed  in  his  own  gloomy  troubles  at  Home,  and  com- 
Tiberiiu.  polled  to  usc  hLs  soldiers  against  the  Germans,  now  more 
troublesome  than  ever,  forgot  or  forgave  the  offenses  of  the 
Gauls.*  That  jealous  and  sombre  tyrant,  indeed,  of  whose  ca- 
reer of  subtle  and  malignant  dissimulation  Tacitus  has  paint- 
ed one  of  the  finest  pictures  of  history,^  was  in  one  respect  a 
benefactor  of  the  provinces.  He  lengthened  the  tenure  of  the 
governorships  —  which  under  the  Eepublic  were  changed  an- 
nually, bringing  thus  every  year  new  flocks  of  cormorants  to  be 
gorged — into  a  more  permanent  possession.^ 

Nor  was  his  successor,  Caius,  nick-named  Caligula — ^that  pale 
plranka  of  ca-  and  hollow-cycd  incamatiou  of  insanity  endowed 
AD.  39-40.  With  absolute  power — although  a  native  of  GauJ,^ 
of  special  importance  to  it,  either  for  good  or  evil.  He  rather 
affected  Lyons,  where  he  performed  many  of  those  mad  pranks 
which  have  made  him  infamous.  It  was  there  that  he  sold  the 
sacred  heir-looms  of  his  ancestors,  he  himself  acting  as  the  auc- 
tioneer ;  that  he  staked  prodigious  fortunes  (not  his  own)  on 
the  cast  of  the  dice ;  and  instituted  those  ludicrous  but  cruel 
contests  of  rhetoric,  in  which  the  beaten  competitor  was  com- 
pelled to  compose  a  eulogium  of  his  rival  in  verse,  or,  if  his 
performance  was  very  bad,  to  efface  the  writing  with  his  tongue, 
on  pain  of  being  cast  into  the  Rhone.*  The  people  of  Lyons 
paid  the  cost  of  his  enormous  extravagances,  but  his  four  years 
of  tyrany  had  no  permanent  effects  upon  Gaul. 

Claudius,  a  Gaul,  by  the  accident  of  birth,®  also,  whom  the 
ciandiu«  pur-  Romans  despised  as  much  for  his  uncouth  speech 
AD.  41-51.  and  awkward  manners  as  for  his  imbecile  tyranny 
and  base  subservience  to  the  arts  of  his  wife  Messalina,  gave 


*  Tacit.,  Ann.,  1.  iii.,  cc.  40-47. 

*  Tacit.,  Hist.,  iiassim. 

'  It  was  the  diftercucc,  wiys  Michelct, 
intimated  in  the  fable  of  the  fox  tor- 
mented bv  tiics.  ''Shall  I  drive  them 
•¥niy?"  asked  the  hedgehog.  **No," 
refJied  he ;  **  let  them  alone ;  the.se  arc 
already  glutted,  and,  if  driven  off,  others 
will  come  who  arc  famished." 

*  Pliny  apud  Suet,  in  Caio,  c.  8. 

*  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions, 


when  he  was  playing  Jupiter  and  giriiic 
out  oracles,  that  an  honest  cobbler,  bdng 
asked  by  Caligula  what  he  thonght  of 
him,  replied  that  he  was  **a  magiiifl* 
cent  humbug! "/iiyaTapaX^/ia.  Dia 
Cat».,  lix.,  c.  20.  His  \trj  aadacity 
probably  saved  his  head. 

*  Suet,  in  Claud.,  c.  2.   He  was  bore 
at  Lyons  the  day  the  great  aluur 
consecrated  to  Augustuf . 
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a  more  serious  attention  to  the  affairs  of  this  province.  He 
traveled  over  it,  in  order  to  learn  its  wants  in  j>erson,  and  he 
undertook  to  expel  from  it  the  remains  of  Druidism.*  He 
abolished  the  worship  and  proscribed  the  priests,  putting  many 
of  them  to  death ;  although,  sheltered  by  the  reverence  or  af- 
fection of  the  people,  the  greater  part  must  have  escaped  his  ju- 
dicial wrath.  Some  fled  into  Britain,  which  was  an  unhappy 
recourse  both  for  themselves  and  its  natives ;  for  Claudius  soon 
after  (A.I).  48)  undertook  what  Caesar  had  begun,  and  Augus- 
tus dared  not  complete,  the  con(juest  of  the  island.  Despite  the 
stubborn  resistance  of  the  islanders,  protracted  for  so  many 
years — the  bravery  of  Caractacus  and  tlie  noble  energy  of  Boa- 
dice:!,  at  length  the  fortune  of  Rome  prevailed,  and  one  more 
province  was  added  to  the  Empiric  (A.D.  84). 

In  the  course  of  this  long  conflict  the  Druids  were  driven  to 
It  ukM  rrf.  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  to  the  arid  and  rocky 
ng«iaMoo*.  jj^imjj  (,f  Mona,  where  they  i)erished  bc»tween  the 
swords  of  the  soldiery  and  the  waves  of  the  sea.* 

As  a  eompMisation  for  his  rigorous  measures  of  religious  pro- 
nuHbmiiiir*  sc»riplion,  Claudius  designed  to  grant  to  the  inhabit- 
to  iht  (iauu.  j^jj^^  ^^f  longhaircnl  Gaul  the  high  favor  of  athnission 
to  the  Roman  Senate,  and  of  the  right  to  bear  office.  "With  a  dis- 
cennnent  for  which  those  who  rt*ad  the  satires  of  Seneca,^  or  the 
scandals  of  Suetonius,  would  scarcely  give  him  credit,  he  saw 
that  the  exhauste<l  strength  of  Rome  was  only  to  Ik?  recruited 
from  the  provinces.  Opj)Ose<l  by  the  jealous  ari.stocracy,  consist- 
ing no  more  of  the  old  patrician  families,  but  of  inii^rial  freed- 
mm,  profligate  trailers,  rich  uj)8tarts,  and  cringing  sophists  who 
aflrcH-te<l  to  contemplate  the  event  as  another  invasion  of  barbar- 
'Ism,  lit*  pn»nouneed  a  temjH^rato  an<l  wise  dis<»ourse  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  hannlessne.ss  and  beneficent  of  the  Roman  policy 
of  foreign  ad«»ption.s  which  the  grat4»ful  people  of  Lyons  en- 
grave<l  on  tablrs  of  brass,  and  the  fragm<»nts  of  which  are  to 
this  day  pn'S<»r\iMl  in  the  archives  of  that  city.*     It  carried  the 

'  I'lin..  I.  XXX.. c.  I ;  Suft.  in(*Uii«L,  Snifni  hittorlr  riilirulr*  him.      •*  Like 

c.  'J'*.  a  true  (fnul."  he*  *m\\  "(MauiJiut  has 

'  Tacit.  (Ann..  1.  ^i.,  xii.,  xir.,  and  takrn  Rrnnr.'* 
in  VitA  Aicri*'..  iia*»itn  .  •  Ttirit..  Ann.,  I.    xi.,  cc.   2,1,  21; 

'  St*  thr  .ifmtlfJ*ylifnf'>nM,  srm  Udms  Surt.   in  ('Utiil.      I**rt«  of  tlirsif  hrMi 

M  morlem  Clamtiu  Casans,  iv.,  in  which  tabku  wcrv  fuuod  in  the  time  of  F)r«i^ 
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emperor's  point,  and  the  -^duans  first,  on  account  of  the  antiq- 
uity of  their  friendship  for  Eome,  and  then  the  other  states, 
were  raised  to  equal  privileges  with  Italy.^ 

The  reign  of  Nero— condensing  or  compounding  in  itself  all 
BerointioM  thc  cvils  of  the  preceding  reigns — their  swart  malig- 
A.D.5i48.  nity,  their  stealthy  rapine,  and  their  shoreless  pollu- 
tion— was  the  signal  of  great  revolutions  both  in  Gtaxi  and  the 
Empire.  We  can  not  discover,  in  the  absence  of  data,  whether 
his  provincial  administration  was  more  burdensome  and  irri- 
tative than  that  of  his  forerunners.  We  know  that  when  he 
burned  Rome,  he  plundered  the  world  to  rebuild  it;*  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  spectacle  of  his  degenerate  and  humil- 
iating vices  excited  a  deeper  feeling  of  aversion  in  the  prov- 
inces than  it  did  at  Rome. 

It  was  the  Gaul  Caius  Julius  Vindex,  governing  thc  Lug- 
Revolt  of  duners  under  the  name  of  Propraetor,  whose  disgust  at 
vindex.  ^YiQ  bloody  excesses  of  the  emperor  stirred  up  the  revolt 
which  ended  in  hi  overthrow.'  Conspiring  with  ceWin  chiefa 
of  thc  Arvernians  and  -^dui,  he  managed,  by  his  eloquent 
declamations  against  the  murders,  the  pillages,  and  the  hideous 
scandals  of  Nero's  conduct,  and  by  his  still  more  powerful  ap- 
peals to  the  resentments  of  those  classes  who  suffered  under  the 
outrages  of  the  governmental  agents,  to  raise  a  considerable 
party.  He  next  wrote  to  Galba,  who  commanded  the  legions 
in  Spain,  and  to  the  generals  of  the  army  along  the  Rhine,  ex- 
horting them  to  declare  against  Nero,  who  had  not  only,  be 
said,  "  robbed  the  universe,  thinned  the  Senate,  killed  his  moth- 
er, and  subverted  the  government  of  the  Empire,"  but,  as  if  it 
were  the  climax  and  suppuration  of  these  crimes,  "  who  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage,  sometimes  with  the  harp  and  the  cothur- 
nus, sometimes  with  the  sock  and  mask."*  Gblba  and  the  gen- 
erals listened  to  his  persuasions ;  thc  people  heard  him  still  more 
readily ;  and  soon  a  motley  host,  half  army  and  half  mob,  to  the 

CIS  I.,  and  arc  stiU  to  bo  pecn  in  tho  with  a  munificent  donation.     See,a]to^ 

Museum  of  Lyons.     Perc  de  Culonia  the  terms  in  which  Seneca  speaki  of  the 

(Hist.  Litt.  dc  la  Villc  dc  Lyon,  c.  2).  splendor  of  tho  city,  and  deplont  tbe 

*  Tacit.,  Ann.,  1.  xi.,  c.  25.  calamity  (Epist,  L  xiv.,  n..91). 

■  Tacit.  (Ann.,  1.  xv.,  c.  45) ;  on  tho         '  I>io.  Cass.,  1.  xiiL,  22. 
other  hand,  when  the  city  of  Lyons  was        *  Dio.  Cass.,  ibuL 
burned  (A.D.  04),  ho  camo  to  its  relief 
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number  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  were  ready  to  dethrone  the 
tyrant,  and  to  assert  the  claims  of  Galba  to  the  purple.* 

Yet  the  whole  army  of  the  Rhine  did  not  share  the  enthu- 
cooftifkmpro.  siasm  of  V index;  the  different  states  of  Gaul  were 
dex.  '  divided  as  to  his  objects ;  and  the  consequence  was 

that  both  army  and  country  became  the  prey  to  violent  agita- 
tions and  anarchy.  In  the  course  of  a  single  year,  Nero,  as 
cowardly  as  he  was  cruel,  and  alternately  howling  with  rage  or 
trembling  with  remorse  and  agony,  begged  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  dei^ndent ;  three  emperors,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitcllius,  were 
made  aud  unmade  in  rapid  succession ;  not  only  the  Gemmn 
frontier,  but  all  Gaul,  was  drenched  in  the  blood  shed  in  the 
commotion ;  and  the  devouring  flame  of  discord  spread  from 
Gaul  till  it  involved  the  Empire  in  conflagration.  The  very 
Capitol,  with  the  sacred  temple  of  Jupiter,  **the  pledge  of  Em- 
pire," which  even  Porscna  and  the  ancient  Gauls  had  spared, 
was  leveled  to  the  ground.  When  Vesj)asian,  proclaimed  and 
supportcil  by  the  legions  of  Illyria,  succeeded  in  driving  the 
otlier  com()etitors  from  the  field,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
throne  of  the  Cirsars,  the  world  was  taught  the  fatal  secret 
forever,  that  "cLjewhere  than  at  Rome  emperors  might  be 
creaU^il;"^  for,  with  the  extinction  of  the  Julian  family,  the 
sceptrt^  departed  from  Italy,  the  dependent  provinces  began  to 
fumif^h  the  supreme  rulers,  and  the  centre  of  political  influence 
(if  the  birth-places  of  the  emperors  may  be  regarded  as  determ- 
ining it)  was  shifled  from  time  to  time,  until  it  had  made  the 
circuit  of  the  globe.^ 

It  wart  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  revolution  which  gained 
Tb»ir.t(iai.  Ves|>asian  the  pun)le,  that  the  remnants  of  the  old 

lie  Fniplrp,  A.    ^    ,'  i      i  ^  -  ^ 

v.m.  Gallic  party  attemj)tcd  the  desjxjrate  entorpnse  of 

n-covt^rin^  the  last  indejM»ndence  of  their  country.  A  fanatical 
Dniitl.  named  Marie,  exciteil,  doubtk^ss,  by  the  partial  succi^ses 
of  Vindrx,  and  Iiaving  his  imagination  inflameil  by  the  di'^tnie- 
tion  (»f  tht'  Capitol,  which  was  connected  mystically  with  the  de- 
struction (»f  the  Roman  power,  announced  himself  as  a  divine 

»   •'The  rn.m ing  t^  the  rock,**  mti         >  T«fil..  IlUl..  I.  L.  re.  I,  5;  L  iii., 

Suctoniu*.  I  unniiif;  en  the  wonl  (talluji,  c.  07. 
which    iiH*aii%    )M»th   GauI    ami    cock,         '  See  note  1,  p.  146. 
**  AW4ki-mxl  Ncru." 
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incarnation,  destined  to  become  the  liberator  of  Gaul.  Gather- 
ing about  him  by  his  prophecies  and  denunciations  a  tumultu- 
ary mass  of  peasants,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  taking  arms,  when 
he  was  seized  by  the  authorities  and  given  to  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatre  of  Autun ;  but  the  beasts  refusing  to  touch 
him,  a  fact  to  which  his  followers  gave  some  divine  or  miracu- 
lous interpretation,  he  was  killed  by  the  soldiers.  These  circum- 
stances of  his  death  rather  kindled  than  extinguished  the  fires 
of  excitement.  At  the  same  time,  an  able  Batavian  chief,  who 
bore  the  Roman  name  of  Claudius  Civilis,  a  man  of  profound 
cunning,  lofty  intelligence,  and  energetic  will,  moved  pardj  by 
bitter  personal  resentments,  and  partly  by  a  generous  patriot- 
ism, fomented  a  formidable  insurrection  among  the  Batavians. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  the  Caninnefats  and  Prisons ;  the  Ho- 
man  camp  on  the  Batavian  island  was  burned,  the  flotilla  of 
the  Ehine  surrendered  by  the  auxiliaries,  two  Roman  legions 
defeated,  and  the  fierce  German  tribes  encouraged  to  cross  the 
river  and  lay  waste  the  Roman  possessions.  With  this  pres- 
tige of  victory,  an  appeal  for  co-operation  was  made  to  the 
clans  of  Gaul,  already  restless,  and  wavering  in  their  attach- 
ments to  the  Empire.  The  suppressed  yet  smouldering  zeal  of 
the  Druidical  insurgents  revived ;  the  whole  north  and  west^ 
touched  by  the  accents  of  the  bards  and  priests,  who  emerged 
from  their  retreats,  gave  way  to  the  general  impulse;  three 
ambitious  chiefs,  Julius  Classicus,  Julius  Sabinus,  and  Julius 
Tutor,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement^  and  a  new 
and  independent  Gallic  Empire  was  proclaimed.  Every  omen 
and  clement  of  success  seemed  to  be  combined  in  the  revolt: 
the  distraction  of  Italy,  the  absence  or  dispersion  of  the  usual 
guard  of  the  Rhine,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  the  favor  of 
the  higher  classes,  and  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Germans.  But^ 
on  the  convocation  of  a  General  Assembly  of  the  Gauls,  at 
Durocotorum  (Rheims),  one  weakness,  ever  a  fatal  weakness  of 
theirs,  was  revealed — dissension. 

Before  they  had  as  yet  achieved  any  decisive  practical  pe- 
Thoattrmpt  sults,  thcy  bcgau  to  debate  who  were  to  be  chie&i 
miManie*.  jj^  ^^^  ^f  succcss,  what  thc  ncw  form  of  govern- 
ment should  be,  and  which  the  principal  city.  Belgica,  with 
its  strong  military  proclivities,  desired  a  strong  military  com- 
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monwealth ;  Armorica,  and  the  Carnutcs,  where  Druidism  still 
flourished,  would  fain  have  rebuilt  the  dilapidated  altars  of 
that  faith,  and  already,  perhaps,  saw  the  human  victims  smok- 
ing in  the  wicker  colossus ;  while  the  more  polished  states  of 
the  south  and  west,  too  soon  bewitched  and  softened  by  Ro- 
man arts  and  luxuries,  dreamed  alone  of  some  improved  form 
of  the  Empire.*  Consequently,  Rome  acquired,  not  an  easy, 
but  an  inevitable  victory.  Classicus  and  Tutor,  after  a  vague 
and  inefficient  resistance,  were  defeated,  and  killed  themselves; 
Civilis  maintained  a  longer  and  more  sanguinary  opixwition, 
but  surrendered ;  and  Sabinus,  who  defiled  the  memory  of  a 
maternal  ancestor  in  order  to  ptuss  for  the  descendant  of  Julius 
Ca.'sar,  was  rcser^'ed  to  be  executed  by  the  triumphant  Ves- 
prusian.^ 

Nor  did  Gaul  renew  the  outbreak  for  more  than  a  hundred 
A  looK  pcAMi.  years ;  either  her  restlessness  was  assuaged,  or  she 
found  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  domination  loo  strong  even  to  be 
shaken.  Indeed,  it  is  a  riMuarkable  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  our  nice  thatfnmi  the  battle  of  Aclium  to  the  death  of  Com- 
modus  (B.C.  31- A. 1).  192),  a  period  of  more  than  two  centuries, 
these  (jallic  di.sturbances  were  not  only  the  most  serious,  but 
almo.st  the  only  ones  that  threatened  the  internal  tran(|uillity 
of  the  Kmpire.  The  **  immense  majesty  of  the  Roman  Peace," 
to  use  Pliny's  fine  expnv's'^ion,^  covered  the  nations  as  with  a 
mantle,  which  seemed  a  sacred  and  inviolable  protection. 

For  the  suc<H»ss  of  VespiLsian  formed  the  transition  to  a  line 
of  imjH'rial  rulers,  who,  with  the  single  exception  of  Domitian, 


*  Tacit.,  Ilia.,  I.  ir,.  |ML«^iin. 

•  II«*  wa*  Aii)i|MMH'(l  to  hioc  bll^n^I 
hiniMrlf  ill  hi«i  houM*,  hut  ht*  ha<i  taken 
n*fugc  with  hi^  iwifc.  KpintniA,  in  a  (u«r. 
N«*r  ha*  hii>t«irT  f;iilnl  t«>  rtforJ  the 
timrhin^  (irv<»ti<»n  i>f  thi«  wmiian,  who, 
ii«>hly  fthariiit;  hi^  rnnfinriiu'iit  fiir  nine 
l<inK  ycar«,  «u|i|«li«-fi  hi«  want«,  muvd 
hi«  rhiMn  n,  nn<l,  lin.tlly.  kiK^ithtl  in 
ICrttinf(  him  ti>  lUmif  u*  M»|i<it  hi*  |iar- 
d<in  fmni  Vii(|a«iaii.  KiKtlinK  hcftrr 
th«*  rni|H*nir.  ami  |«'intin^  t«>  hrr  f  hit* 
drrn,  who  hutl  iHtii  l-tm  in  thr  ra\r, 
•hr  lAiil,  **  I  ha\r  notih^lMtl  t^M'Ui  that 
lii<-rr  niiicht  be  nion*  %u|>pliant»  for  tlirir 
(kibcr  at  ihjr  knees. "     Uut  neither  bcr 


worxii*,  her  nomiw,  her  beauty,  nor  her 
hemiAin  couKl  move  the  all  inflexible 
ina^intrate.  Sabinuit  wan  nindemned  to 
<loath,  antl  then  !>hc  praunl  to  lie  al- 
hmeil  to  he*  extvuteU  u  ilh  him.  *'  (* rant 
me  thii*  l«L*t  t^rmt'p^  O  Vi-Hj^nian,"  i»hc 
Mill,  **  f(»r  naitinuttl  life  under  laws 
»urh  an  thine,  would  U>  more  intiderable 
than  the  old  drear}-  twilight  of  tht*  rave/* 
IJer  wi«h  wa.%  f;mnteil,  ami  in  death  aa 
in  life  their  ih'>tiiiif«  were  not  divided. 
Tae  .  IIi*t.,  1.  i%.. .  t;7 ;  I)i.».,  I.  \x%i.; 
riut.,  Amatur.,  p.  T7«».  They  do  not 
airri^'  a«  to  the  woman**  name. 

'  Hi«t.  Nat.,  1.  xxvii.,  e.  1.     **  Im- 
inciiai  Humaiue  |«eia  nugeatate.  '* 
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acquired  and  retained  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
sicown  pbbiod,  universal  praises  of  their  contemporaries.  Such 
R^yn?e  ^^^  glory  of  their  administrations,  in  fiswt,  that  the 
good  emperon.  ^g^  ^  which  they  livcd  pronounced  itself  and  has 
since  been  pronounced  by  the  most  eloquent  of  modem  his- 
torians, with  the  concurrence  of  many  voices,  the  happiest  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.^  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  era  of 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines  was  an  era  of  marvelous  external 
splendors  and  prosperities.  Fitly  ushered  in  by  the  erection 
of  a  temple  to  Eternal  Concord,  it  was  marked  throughout  by 
the  beneficent  labors  of  wise,  energetic,  and  amiable  princes; 
and  it  terminated,  at  last,  with  a  kind  of  elegiac  tenderness,  in 
the  serene  and  dignified  character  of  Marcus  Aurelius.*  The 
men  of  that  period  were  such  contrasts  to  the  monsters  they 
succeeded,  and  their  governments  such  contrasts  to  the  fero- 
cious turbulence  which  followed  them,  that  the  imagination 
delights  to  dwell  upon  the  oasis,  and  even  to  exaggerate  its 
glory.  The  resolute  historian  himself  hesitates  to  probe  the 
depths  of  a  condition  which  seems  so  fair  upon  its  sur&oe, 
hesitates  to  inquire  whether  it  really  advanced  the  good  of  so- 
ciety, or  only  transiently  arrested  its  more  flagrant  evils ;  and 
the  more  so,  when  he  knows  that  his  next  step  toward  the  fu- 
ture will  plunge  him  into  the  wildest  vortex  of  violence  and 
crime. 

For  the  provinces  it  may  be  admitted  without  question  that 
Beneficui  to  the  thcsc  rcigns  wcrc  a  mild  and  genial  season.  When 
proTinoefc  ^]^q  chicf  of  a  dcspotic  state  is  neither  a  robber,  a 
butcher,  nor  a  drunkard,  the  subordinate  agents  are  likely 
to  show  some  regard  to  decency  and  law.  The  spirit  which 
animates  the  head  will  make  itself  felt  in  the  extremities. 
The  Good  Emperors,  moreover,  were  nearly  all  provincials  by 
birth,  and  cherished  a  natural  sympathy  for  their  compatriots.^ 


*  Gibbon,  vol.  i.,  c.  3.  See,  also, 
Hegewisch,  translated  by  Solvet  (Kssai 
sur  rEf  toque  hi  phi9  licureitsr.  jtour  Ir. 
Genre  J/umain.       Paris,  1KJ4). 

'  Not  unmingled,  however,  with  mo- 
mentan'  gleams  of  terror,  ns  one  feels 
who  reads  his  *'  Meditations." 

'  They  were  mostly  Spanish;  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  from  thi^i  time  for- 


ward, with  individual  ezo(*|»HonSy  tbe 
pn)vinces  furnish  the  emperon:  finit 
Simin,  then  Afriea,  then  Sjrui  and  tKe 
VM»t,  then  IlhTia,  then  Gaal  and  Brit- 
ain. This  line  follows  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  west  to  eMt,  tad 
then  from  east  to  west,  with  a  quite 
ulur  progress. 
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They  were  espedallj  friendly  to  the  enlargement  of  those  mu- 
nicipal functions  which  were  the  very  breath  of  the  local  life.* 
The  rekindled  splendor  of  literature,  in  which  Tacitus,  Seneca, 
Pliny,  Quintilian,  and  Martial  shone  conspicuous,'  cast  many 
of  its  silvery  rays  upon  the  remotest  districts ;  the  great  roads 
and  imposing  architectural  works  whose  remains  still  astonish 
us  were  universally  and  rapidly  multiplied ;'  and  the  Perpetual 
Edict  of  Iladrian,  in  giving  stability  to  the  fluctuating  law  of 
the  Pnetors,  gave  an  epoch  to  Roman  jurisprudence,  while  the 
Provincial  Edict  of  Aurclius  made  it  the  common  property  of 
mankind.*  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  these  men  were 
called  the  Multipliers  of  Citizens  and  the  Enrichers  of  the 
World.*  When  Marcus  wrote  "I  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  government  foundeil  upon  general  and  equal  laws,''*  he  ut- 
tered a  conception  which  he  only  labored  to  execute  with  fidel- 
ity and  vigor;  and  his  Greek  panegyrist,  who  said  that  "he 
has  made  the  administration  of  the  universe  like  that  of  a  well- 
onlored  h(nL»<e/'  did  not,  j>erhap8,  fall  into  the  characteristic 
falR'ho<Kl  of  that  cla.ss  of  writers.'  Rome  was,  as  the  poets 
sang,  *'  the  ciuecn  of  the  golden  mitre,  intrepid  of  heart,  envi- 
roniHl  in  majesty,  dwelling  upon  earth  like  an  incorruptible 
Olymj)!!?."** 

Gaul  was  hapj\v  in  the  reception  of  the  liberal  favors  of 
those  j»rinoes:  her  highways  were  improved;  her  agriculture 
f«>stt*riHl;  her  towns  enlarged;  the  precious  grajKJ-vine  (partly 
toni  up  in  a  fit  of  spleen  by  Domitian)  spread  again  over  her 
lulls ;  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths  at  Arras,  Langrcs,  and 
Saintes  was  encouraged ;  the  commerce  of  the  Rhone,  Saone, 

'  Gain*,  i.,  7;  Dij^t,  v.,  12;  Ulpian,  ♦  Spanhnm  (Orh.  Roman,  ex.,  H.,  8, 

Ant'/.,  1.  \xiT..r. 'JM;  Din.,  Ixix.,  Hi.  ami  MeiiMMm«  dc  rAracUinie  tin  In- 

»  It  *tt*  what  i*  tfrtiittl  the  Silrcr  »4Ti}»i.rtI}cll.  I^t.,t.xxxix.).  Thierry 

Ajrr  of  Litcratun'.  «ml  «nionK  the  oiIkt  ( IliM.  de  U  (tftule  Himuiinc,  t.  i.,  Intro* 

li^ht«^(-n*Siliu<*Itjili<-u«,  Valrriu*  Max-  Uurt..  p.  17<*). 

iiiiu«.  Villriii%  rntiTdilu*.  MrU,  (\)ltw  *   Amftfiator   Ciiittm   wmii    ftlifilicd    tO 

mrlU,  Stalin^,  Surtoniun  ;  ('«iu.«,  and  AnttminuBVivui^  mnd  Ixtrmftietaior  (/rti* 

Tcniilliiin.  And  nthrr  Ctin^tiAn  writer*,  to  Ilndrian.      Sf«ni«n.,  Atlnam,,  !>. 

wh<i  Inlnii);,  htmc^rr.  to  an«>thcr  <irder  •  Mjut.  AnUin.,  Td  «ic  lacro**,  i.,  14. 

c>fthin^.     It  iH  (iiri«io«i>.  al»4i,  that  mot  *  Arifttidm,  Oral,  im  liom.,  citv%i  hj 

Iff  thr^  wi-rv  S|«iu;inU.      S-r  Tliicrrr  TliirTTV,  t.  i.,  |»,  IHO. 

(Hi»t.  dr  U  (fAulc  l^>ulAioc,  lotTuduct.,  *  Wttm  in  Stuhiriu.  Afrrihed  to  Krin- 

vol.  i. ).  na,  but  which  Nirhuhr  pniperly  n§en 

*  l>to.,  1.  Ixix.,  c.  10.  to  Um  time  of  time  cmi^fun. 
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Loire,  and  Seine  extended ;  and  the  fine  cities  of  Tr&ves,  Bor- 
deaux, Nismes,  and  Toulouse  adorned  with  sumptuous  edifices.^ 
But  she  was  indebted  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  or  Marcus  (not, 
however,  through  any  personal  merit  of  theirs)  for  a  benefiic- 
tion  greater  than  any  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Empire,  with 
all  its  wealth  and  magnificence,  to  bestow — ^her  first  Christian 
church. 

The  new  and  divine  doctrine  revealed  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
A.D.  160.1,  had  been  more  easily  propagated  among  the  Jewish 
introduced,  syuagogucs  and  Grecian  schools  than  in  the  silent 
forests  of  the  west  of  Europe.  The  labors  and  sufferings  of  a 
century  had  produced  it  an  obscure  establishment  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  brought  it,  in  the  persons  of  individuals,  into  Brit- 
ain, Gaul,  and  the  south  of  Germany ;  yet  it  was  nowhere  sig- 
nificant enough  to  attract  official  attention,  and  much  less  to 
arouse  public  alarm.^  Those  first  persecutions  of  it  which  are 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  fears  of  the  emperors  arose  rather 
from  an  enmity  which  confoimdcd  it  with  Judaism,'  or  made 
it  a  pretext  for  personal  resentments.*  Neither  Nero  nor  Do- 
mitian  knew  enough  of  Christianity  to  deem  it  a  proper  object 
of  wrath.  Nor  until  the  time  of  Trajan  (after  A.D.  99),  when 
the  silent  spread  of  it  had  begun  to  threaten  the  income  of  the 
heathen  temples,  and  a  popular  animosity  was  stirred  up  by 
the  priests,  was  it  distinctly  recognized  as  a  religio  nova  et  illi" 
cita}  The  more  serious  opposition  even  then  was  confined  to 
those  who  derived  their  supjxjrt  from  the  prevalent  idolatry, 
or  who  were  deeply  tinctured  with  the  old  Pagan  literature. 
From  them,  rather  than  from  any  heartfelt  attachment  of  their 
own  to  the  ancient  faith,  the  populace  took  their  tone,  and  be- 
gan to  demand,  in  a  somewhat  tumultuary  manner,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Christians.  A  rescript  of  Trajan,  which  is  the 
first  judicial  determination  of  the  case,  betrays  a  mingled  in- 
diflerence  and  perplexity.  Pliny,  the  governor  of  Bithjniia, 
to  whom  this  was  addressed,  was  so  pleased  with  the  effects 

'  Sec  Thierry  {lV»t.    tie  h   dnulr  xv.,   c.  44),  and  compare  Tertnnuui 

Rom.,  t.  i.,  e.  1,  p.  358),  with  his  uu-  (Aik)I.,  c.  21). 
Ihoritii's.  *  Suetonius  in  Domit.,  c.  xv. ;  I>io. 

*  Neandcr  (IIi<t.  Christ.  Roli,:.,  Tur-  ('jl<s.,  Ixvii.,  1112;  Euscb.,  Hwt. 

rey's  translation,  vol.  i.,  pp.  81,  s.',;.  1.  iji.,  c.  IS;  Suet.,  Nero,  c.  xri. 

■  Soc,  however,  Tacit.   (Annal.,   1.         •  Tliny,  Kpist.  x.,  pp.  96-98. 
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of  it,  in  producing  revocations  of  faith  and  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  on  the  part  of  reputed  Christian  disciples,  that  he  in- 
dulged the  fond  hope  of  bringing  the  superstition  soon  to  an 
end.  Gladly,  too,  would  the  just  spirits  of  Hadrian  and  of  the 
Antonines  have  supplanted  the  popular  rage  by  the  milder 
interventions  of  law.*  Marcus  Aundius,  with  all  his  stoical 
repugnance  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  Christian  converts, 
would  have  willingly  seen  the  new  system  reconciled  to  the 
old,  according  to  that  feeble  neo-Platonic  syncretism  which  was 
coming  into  vogue.  lie  was  even  then  too  ignorant  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  Christian  scheme  to  perceive  that  it  wafl 
wholly  incompatible  with  any  form  of  Paganism,  either  the 
most  elevated  or  the  most  debased ;  for  the  difference  between 
it  and  Paganism  was  not  a  difference  of  merely  national  wor- 
ships. It  was  a  profound,  essential,  ineradicable  difference. 
It  was  the  difference  between  the  one  true  God  and  thirty 
thousand  spurious  goils;  between  a  morality  founded  upon 
divine  and  spiritiuil  love  and  a  morality  derived  from  intcl- 
luctiuil  dt?ductioiLS  and  j)rudential  maxims;  between  a  scnti- 
nuMit  of  universal  humanity,  which  acknowledged  no  distinc- 
tions among  men,  and  a  sentiment  almost  wholly  composed  of 
inten><e  and  bitter  prejudices  of  race,  caste,  and  selfish  personal- 
ity ;  an<l  Knween  the  Iiojk*  of  a  heaven  freely  opened  to  all 
mankind  and  a  heaven  to  which  heroes,  and  demi-gods,  and 
favored  in(livi<luals  could  alone  a.*?pire.  In  any  encounter  be- 
tween two  such  religioiLS  the  battle  must  be  internecine,  and 
the  victory  accnie  only  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  the  vanquished. 
The  sj>irit  of  the  encounter  w:is  illu.«trated  in  the  first  experi- 
Tb<»  Am  i»nces  of  Christiiuiity  in  Gaul.  A  few  Asiatic  teachers 
Ly«ii«.  fn»m  the  Clniurh  of  Smyrna,  heade<l  by  Pothinu.%  who 
had  j»niyod  with  l\»lyeaq>,  a  Ivlovt-nl  t*ompanion  of  the  beloved 
disciplr  John,'  and  rithrr  following  thr  nmtes  of  commerce,  or, 
|HTliaps,  invil<<l  by  Ji'ws  who  luul  accomj>anieil  Herod  or  Pilatt^ 
in  thrir  txili-.'  w»'n»  iht»  earthlv  in.*^rumentfl  of  its  advent,  A 
small  cireh'  of  Ixlievers  which  they  gathennl  at  Lyons  s<x)n 
Uvamc   :i  c»>iisid«*niblo  n»lifri<HW  annmunity.*     The  registers 

'  Ifmlnan.  Kii^t..  «p.  VopUr. ;   Eo.         *  MilmAn  (HUt.  ChrUt..  r.  tii.,  p 
•cK,  Vac.  Hi»l.,  I.  iv..  c.  0.  23fi). 

•  GalliA  Chrutuuu,  t.  ii.,  p.  452.  •  AcU  SMCtonun,  »p.  DuIIukI. 
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still  preserve  to  us  the  names  of  fifty  members,  while  those  of 
others,  says  the  pious  chronicler,  "  are  written  in  the  pages  of 
the  Book  of  Life."^  But  in  those  days  success  was  sorrow. 
The  lofty  tone  which  the  new  religion  hastened  to  assume  with 
its  growth  in  nimibers,  the  diflfiision  of  an  opinion  that  with 
the  fall  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Bome  the  temporal  dominion 
would  also  fall,  together  with  the  unusual  occurrence  of  natu- 
ral calamities,  which  awoke  superstitious  fears,  and  the  rumors 
of  new  barbaric  inroads,*  conspired  to  arouse  the  heathen 
against  it  with  an  almost  fanatical  fiiry.  Their  zeal  soon  pass- 
penccutioM,  ed  from  rancorous  reproaches  into  personal  violence. 
LyoM.  '  The  Christians  were  stoned  in  the  streets;  they  were 
chased  from  the  baths  and  the  forum ;  they  were  shut  up  in  their 
houses ;  they  were  denounced  to  the  tribunals  as  incestuous 
and  atheistical ;  and  the  slaves  were  suborned  to  proclaim  their 
simple  agapce  Thyestian  feasts,  and  their  fraternal  assemblies 
(Edipodean  marriages.^  Arrainged  before  the  authorities,  they 
were  tortured  by  all  those  horrible  methods  which  Soman  bar- 
barity well  knew,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  retract  their  con- 
fessions or  to  accuse  their  fellows.  Some  relapsed  under  the 
severity  of  the  inflictions,  but  the  majority  of  the  confessors 
stood  firm.  A  man  of  rank  and  wealth,  Vettius  Apagathus, 
who  came  forward  to  defend  them,  being  himself  denounced  as 
a  Christian,  eagerly  avowed  the  oflense.  Many  perished  in 
the  noisome  air  of  the  dungeons  to  which  they  were  oommit- 
tod ;  others  had  their  limbs  dLslocated  in  the  stocks ;  while  the 
more  detested  among  them  were  slowly  burned  by  the  applica- 
tion of  hot  irons  to  the  sensitive  parts  of  the  body.*  By  a  pe- 
culiar refinement  of  cruelty  the  Komans  contrived  to  inflict 
these  punishments  on  the  occasions  of  their  public  festivals. 
Crc)wdo<l  amphitheatres  shouted  when  some  tender  and  delicate 
woman  was  torn  by  the  wild  beast.*?,  or  an  aged  and  venerable 
man  was  stretched  hlcodhig  upon  the  cross. 

^  Acta  SS.  Eiiii)o«l.  ct  Alcx.»  c.  ii. ;         *  TliiorrT  (Tlist.  dc  la  GAole,  t.  iLy 

Gn'^on'  of  TuurM  (Hist.  Kc'c.  Franc,  cc.  r>,  G)  has  ft  detailed  and  inUawtiiig 

1.  i..  c.  27).  account  of  this  peraccntion.     fiiwinffTHi|i 

'  Tillcniont  (Hist,  dcs  Km]).,  1.  ii.,  dismisses  the  whole  snhject  with  in- 

p.  .WS).  credulity  (Hist.  Franc.,  L  i.,  c  S> 

'  £aseb.,  Hist.  £ci\,  vol.  i.,  ])p.  12C, 
127. 
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Among  the  victims  of  this  hellish  rago  was  the  Bishop  Po- 
BUodiBA,  om  thinus,  then  ninety  years  of  age,  whose  feeble  body 
"**^y'-  sank  beneath  its  pains,  but  whose  mind  gathered  se- 
renity and  firmness  from  them.  Another  victim,  whose  appear- 
ance on  the  scene  was  more  characteristic  of  the  great  social 
revolution  Christianity  was  eflfocting,  was  Blandiua — a  woman 
and  a  slave.  Through  all  the  excruciating  agonies  of  the  tor- 
ture, her  mistress,  who  was  herself  a  confessor,  watched  her  in 
trembling  anxiety  lest  she  should  be  betrayed  into  some  weak 
concession.  But  Christianity  possessed  a  living  power  then 
which  could  lift  even  the  lowly  slave  into  a  sublimity  of  hero- 
ism. From  the  cross  where,  like  her  heavenly  Master,  she 
hung,  the  gaze  of  a  frantic  rabble,  she  sang  hymns  to  his 
praise;*  when  taken  down  from  it,  the  beasts  of  the  arena  re- 
fused to  do  their  office,  as  if  their  brute  natures,  softer  than 
those  of  men,  could  be  awed  by  such  sweet  piety ;  and  the  in- 
ter\*als  K'twcen  her  punishmenUs  twice  i)OStponed,  she  passed 
in  comforting  those  of  her  comi>anions  who  were  reserved  for  a 
similar  fate.  The  apostatt^a  whom  weakness  had  allowed  to 
retract  were  animateil  by  her  to  a  renewed  strength,  and  they 
counte<l  it  their  highest  joy  to  bo  admitted  to  the  prospect  of 
sharing  in  her  sufferings.  At  last,  when  she  was  dragged  forth 
to  final  execution,  on  the  n^currencc  of  the  great  festival  games 
which  Caligula  had  instituted  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  she 
met  her  death,  by  the  horns  and  feet  of  a  furious  wild  animal, 
"  like  one  invited  to  a  wedding  bamjuet"^  She  was  the  last  to 
die,  but  her  name  became  the  first  in  the  roll  of  those  saints 
whom  the  pious  gratitude  of  the  Gallic  Church  has  since  raised 
to  the  skills. 

From  Lyons  the  Christians  fled  to  Vienne,  to  Autun,  and 
tivf*^^th%  ^^  Chalons,  whither  persecution  followeil  them;  but 
•evCftitii.       ^jj^j   j^p^  f^^^   could  not  be  extinguished  by   the 

frowns  i>f  iH)wer.     In  less  than  twenty  years  the  little  original 

'  Foirh.,  ri.,  ],  131.  hope/*     It  imnxlocpt  to  tu  «  new  »pe- 

*  Kaich.  (\\i%u  Krcle*.,  r.,  I,  I  S3).  cte«  of  litcntarp  whkh  was   the  firet 

The  n«iT«tiTe  of  thU  fimt  prnrratioii  fhiiu  iif  Olrijituintiy— rA«  Ana  o/  tk$ 

rr»t«  u|ion*  letter  fcnthT  **  The  •mrant*  Martyr* — and  which  u  hafvpilr  called 

of  Jesut  Chriftt  in  Lront  and  Virnne  the  Hemic  Liirraturv  of  the  New  Faith. 

* 

to  their  hn»ihen  in  Ania  and  PhryinA,     Amin-ne   ^lii»L   Litt.,   t.   i.,   c.    2,  p. 
who  hare  the  Mine  laith  and  the  uune     1G4). 
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genn  had  grown  to  a  vigorous  tree.^  Nursed  by  the  zeal  and 
prudence  of  Irenaeus,  the  successor  of  Pothinus,  and  "  the  great 
luminary  of  the  West,"^  it  became  a  champion  of  orthodoxy  in 
Europe,  and  sustained  many  a  powerful  contest  against  the 
Gnostic  and  Manichsean  heresies,  while  it  dared  to  check  even 
the  over- weening  pretensions  of  Rome.^ 

Marcus  AureUus,  "  looking  down  from  the  throne  of  the  nni- 
iMUbiiityand  vcrsc,  iu  cold  and  philosophic  pride,"  despised  these 
Empire.  himiblc  scctaries,  and  suffered  them  to  be  condemn- 

ed to  death,  while  the  least  of  them  could  have  taught  him  a 
truth  of  more  infinite  worth,  and  a  virtue  of  diviner  stamp,  than 
any  to  be  found  in  the  books  or  exhibited  in  the  characters  of 
his  much-applauded  stoics.  And,  blind  asjie  was  to  the  merits 
of  Christianity,  he  was  no  less  blind,  in  common  with  his  whole 
generation,  to  the  signs  of  political  dissolution  already  gather- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  His  long  and  desperate  strug- 
gle against  the  Marcomanni  and  other  federations  of  barbaric 
tribes,  which  swept  the  northern  frontiers  with  a  besom  of  de- 
struction, had  doubtless  given  him  a  dark  foreboding  of  the 
external  dangers  of  the  State,  but  of  the  internal  discords  and 
fatal  ruptures,  which  drew  on  apace,  we  do  not  know  that  he 
was  aware.  Yet  in  less  than  fifteen  years  after  his  demise  his 
blooming  and  prosperous  heritage  was  tortured  by  agonies  more 
convulsive  and  terrible  than  those  in  which  the  Ilepublic  had 
expired. 

His  own  son,  Commodus,  to  whom  he  had  blindly  bequeathed 
tihedpkekw.  t^c  government,  led  the  way  to  a  line  of  rulers  in 
Mid&y!*  a!d!  whose  presence  the  first  C«sars  need  scarcely  have 
180-305.  blushed.     Military  adventurers  all,  strangers  to  the 

language  and  to  the  races  of  Italy,  the  brief  space  of  eighty 
years  saw  no  less  than  forty  of  them  ascend  the  throne,  from 
which  they  were  in  turn  precipitated  by  assassination  or  civil 


*  Greg.  Tiiron  (Hist.,  1.  i.,  c.  20). 

*  Thcodoret  (Heret.  ct  Fub.,  Praf.). 

*  Tliat  is  in  regard  to  the  time  of 
celebrating  the  Easter  festival,  atmnt 
which  the  Greek  and  Latin  Charches 
were  divided.  Some  French  historians 
consider  it  ini]iortant  to  rrnmrk  that 
the  earliest  Church  in  France  was  not 


an  offspring  of  the  Roman  Chnrch,  and 
that  in  its  venr  cradle  it  asserted  a  oer- 
tain  independence.  Ampere  adds  thai 
the  Churches  founded  by  Rome,  lach  aa 
the  British  and  German,  hare  been  Um 
faithful  to  it  than  those  not  founded  bj- 
her,  such  as  the  French  and  Spaniili 
(Hist.  Litt.,  c.  ii.,  p.  1G0> 
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war.*  From  the  bloody  hands  of  the  early  emperors,  who  rep- 
resented the  debased  plebs  of  the  metropolis,  the  indignant 
provinces  had  snatched  the  sceptre  of  dominion ;  the  virtues 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  provincial-bom  monarch  had  preserved 
for  a  time  a  tranquil  equilibrium  of  federalism ;  but  now  the 
time  was  come  when  the  Roman  jKJople  and  the  provincial  peo- 
ple alike  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  indiscriminating  tyranny 
of  the  sword. 

The  reckless  rule  of  Commodus,  which  raised  the  insolence 
Adrentofihc  of  thc  Pnetoriau  Guards  to  such  a  pitch  that  they 

l^giutu  to  pow  •  .  i.  J 

er.  murdered  his  venerable  successor,  Pertinax,  and  sold 

the  purple  at  auction  to  the  opulent  but  imbecile  Didius,  mark- 
ed the  hour  for  the  change.  Decrepit  as  the  Romans  were,  yet 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  feel  the  indignity  of  this  disgraceful  pro- 
ceeding, they  demanded  from  the  various  legions  of  the  fron- 
tiers a  just  resentment  of  their  wrongs.  Jealous  of  the  pamper- 
ed 8UjH.Ti(»rity  of  the  PraHorians,  if  not  of  the  wounded  honor 
of  thi'ir  country,  urged  on,  moreover,  by  the  reactionary  im- 
pulses of  the  provinces,  the  legions  of  Syria,  lUyria,  and  Brit- 
ain re8ix>nded  to  the  summons.  But,  in  avenging  its  insults, 
they  once  more  opened  the  sluices  of  civil  war  upon  the  devo- 
te<l  Empire.  They  crushed  or  dispersed  the  voracious  guards, 
whose  mercenary  quarrels  drenclied  Rome  in  bloo<l  and  shook 
Italy  with  terror,  and  they  filled  the  vacancy  with  their  own 
more  violent  and  un.«?paring  conflicts.  Three  ambitious  gen- 
eraL**,  Pescennius  Niger,  who  governed  Syria,  and  Septimius 
Severus,  and  Cloilius  Albinus,  who  commandeil,  the  one  the 
anny  of  Pannonia,  and  the  other  the  army  of  Britain,  aspired 
to  that  supreme  dominion  to  which  there  was  no  established 
principle  of  succession.  Niger,  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  a  man 
of  elegant  culture  and  munificent  habits,  won  the  acvlama- 
ti<»ns  of  the  jH*opl«» ;  Albinus,  an  African,  and  yet  a  boastt^l  de- 
scendant of  illustrious  Roman  families,  had  commended  him- 
self to  the  Snate;  while  the  hard,  cunning,  inexorable,  and 
enrrgi'tie  soKli«T  Severus,  also  an  African,  whom  the  wits  some- 
times calhHl  *•  thc  man  of  hw  name,"  and  sometinu^s  **  the  Ro- 

'  FnrtnriicnniodiutoCUadiuAGotb*    cm  FnintT  or  EagUiid  bare  bad  ill  a 
irun  C  A .  I ).  1 H4  'J(*»H )  there  were  a*  nuin r     tboii»aod  jcan ! 
•orcitrigiu,  rral  or  (cetdidod,  as  mud- 
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man  Ilanmbal,"  was  the  master  and  the  choice  of  the  aoldieiy.^ 
Managing  and  beguiling  Albinos  for  a  time  by  hia  complais- 
ances, and  the  concession  of  the  rank  of  Caesar,  Severus  soon 
overcame  the  indulgent  Niger,  lost  in  the  luxuries  and  delights 
of  the  East,  and  was  then  prepared  to  vanquish  the  remaining 
competitor. 

The  unhappy  province  of  Gaul,  in  which  Albinus  had  land- 
Gftni  the  theatre  ed  with  his  three  legions  from  Britain,  and  whither 

of    the   contest,    ^  ,  •!/»  i'*x*'A'"L 

A.D.  192-3.  Severus  hurned  from  his  victories  m  Asia,  became 
the  theatre  and  the  victim  of  their  bloody  and  decisive  combat 
On  the  19th  of  February,  of  the  year  193,  their  armies,  com- 
posed of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men,  encountered  near 
the  city  of  Tivurtium  (now  Trcvoux),  not  far  from  Lyons;  a 
severe  and  sanguinary  struggle  Icfl  the  victory  to  Severus^ 
who,  pursuing  the  fugitive  enemy  to  the  walls  of  Lyons,  tram- 
pled the  dead  body  of  its  leader  in  the  dust,  pillaged  and  sack- 
ed the  city,  and  found  himself  the  solitary  master  of  the  world. 
As  the  chieftains  and  noble  families  of  Gaul  had  adopted  the 
cause  of  Albinus,  the  stem  spirit  of  the  conqueror  rained  mas- 
sacres and  confiscations  upon  them  with  a  severity  which  re- 
called the  daj^s  of  Sulla  and  of  Marius.* 

Severus  owed  his  success  to  the  army,  in  opposition  to  the 
Triumph  of  se-  Scuatc  and  people,  and  so  he  was  compelled  to 
Jf  "he  muiuij  maintain  it  by  means  of  the  army.  History  jusdy 
power.  regards  him  as  the  real,  because  the  systematic, 

founder  of  that  exclusive  military  domination  which,  from  this 
time  forth,  became  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  Empire.  He 
dismissed  the  Pnetorian  Guard  with  ignominy,  and,  with  a  show 
of  justice^  ordered  that  it  should  aflerward  be  recruited  from 
the  legions  of  the  frontiers,  as  an  encouragement  to  merit  and 
bravery ;  but  the  most  equitable  laws  in  appearance  may  be 
rendered  bad  in  practice  by  circumstances;  and  the  whole  ef- 
fect of  the  plan  was  to  substitute  for  the  sixteen  thousand  Ital- 
ians, Gauls,  and  Spaniards,  of  which  the  Guard  had  been  com- 
posed, and  who  had  some  affinities  with  Rome,  about  seventy 

*  Comjinrc  IVio.  Casw.,  1.  Ixxiii.  to         *  Ilcrodian,  1.   iii.,  c.  71 ;   Sput., 
Ixxv. ;  IlertNlian,  1.  ii.,  cc.  42-4r>,  and     Nig.,  c.  7G ;  Cltpitol.,  Albiil.,  ct  aL 
S|iartian.,  and  Capitoliuutf  in  Sever., 
Niger.,  ct  Albin. 
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thousand  Ponnonians  and  Illyrians,  who  were  barbarians  that 
filled  llomc  with  aflfright*  Stationed  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
capital,  within  sight  of  the  imperial  palace  and  the  senate-house, 
and  pamix^red  by  Iargt3sse8,  by  exorbitant  pay,  by  indulgence 
and  luxury,  they  erected  themselves  into  the  permanent  men- 
ace, the  arbitrary  masters  of  the  State.*  The  strong  hand  of 
Severus,  aided  by  his  military  genius,  which  renewed  for  a  mo- 
ment the  glories  of  Roman  arms  in  Parthia  and  Britain,  ena- 
bled him  to  restrain  partially  the  excesses  of  their  license ;  but 
the  nerves  of  discipline  were  irretrievably  relaxed ;  and  the  le- 
gions raised  to  the  purple  or  immolated  whomever  their  ava- 
rice, their  caprice,  or  their  drunken  folly  might  designate.  As 
a  soldiery  which  is  violent  and  intractable,  in  respect  to  the 
civic  authorities,  becomes  cowardly  in  the  face  of  its  real  du- 
ties, so  the  demoralization  of  the  camp  led  the  way  to  the 
disgraceful  revolts  at  home,  and  to  more  disgraceful  defeats 
abroad,  which  the  once  invincible  army  of  Rome  was  thereafter 
destined  to  sustain. 

Bassianus,  the  son  of  Severus,  nicknamed  Caracalla,^  who  at 
Th«  mad  fi"^^  contemplated  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire 
ajT^iu  kv  ^bviding  it  with  hLs  brother  Gaeta,  and  then  raised 
**^*  himself  to  solitary  command  by  the  murder  of  that 

brother,  continued,  in  olx*dience  to  hLs  father's  testament,  **  En- 
rich the  soldiers,"  to  foster  their  pretensions  at  the  exi)ensc  of 
those  of  every  other  onler.  He  lavished  upon  them  in  one  day 
treasures  which  had  been  accumulating  for  eighteen  years ;  and 
he  connived  at  all  their  enormities.  It  was  the  fatal  consequence 
of  his  wickedness  that  the  emperors  who  after  him  gave  way 
to  their  demands  aggravated  their  insolence,  while  those  who 
sought  to  n»strain  them  were  incontinently  put  to  death.*  This 
mutinous  sj)iritof  the  praHoriaiw  spread  to  the  legions,  ami  fmm 
the  legions  to  the  i>eople,  who  were  habitually  outragi*^!  and 
ineenstnl  bv  their  exa*ss<»s  and  their  crimes.  At  the  same 
time,  the  crazy  conduct  of  Caracalla  lessene<l  the  attachment 
of  every  rank  and  class  toward  the  State.     It  has  Invn  jiLstly 

'  Naudrf  i'lV  rAilniiiit*tnit.  dr  TKin*  *  From  hi«  ftrndnciis  for  «  Gallic  ra«* 
I'irr,  rfc.  t.  i..  p.   l'>7).  tnck,  mllnl  *  c-armmll. 

■  llcnidian  (I.  iv.,  }>.  1L»K,  et  •!).  «  Nirbuhr  (I^rrt.  ua  Ilum.  UUl.,  ToL 

Ui.,  |*t>.  :fOS-274>. 
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reproached  his  cruel  reign,  that,  while  he  inherited  his  father's 
aversion  to  the  West,  and  manifested  in  every  pasaioiiate  way 
his  devotion  to  the  heroes,  the  manners,  and  the  gods  of  the 
East,  he  yet  distributed  his  malignant  blows  with  an  impartial 
and  generous  hand.^  Visiting  each  province  in  turn,  he  caused 
each  one  to  feel  in  turn  the  curses  of  his  rapines  and  massa- 
cres.* 

But  blessings  and  curses  are  often  mingled,  and  it  was  he, 
ni«  Important  uot  Antoniuus  nor  Iladrian,  as  writers  both  ancient 
S^loiM.  ""*"  and  modern  have  alleged,^  who  completed  and  round- 
ed the  long  series  of  Roman  naturalizations,  who  consummated 
the  social  equalization  of  the  Empire,  by  granting  the  right  of 
citizenship  to  all  its  free  inhabitants.  This  act,  which  effaced 
the  disparities  between  Eoman,  Italian,  Latin,  allied,  and  subject 
states,  making  but  one  law  and  one  right  for  mankind,  has 
been  imputed  to  his  avarice ;  inasmuch  as,  certain  imposts  fall- 
ing upon  citizens  alone,  by  increasing  their  number  he  enlarged 
the  sources  of  his  revenue :  it  may,  however,  be  ascribed  with 
more  propriety  to  the  labors  of  those  illustrious  and  learned 
jurists — the  last  representatives  of  the  nobler  mind  and  aspira- 
tions of  Rome — the  Papinians,  the  Ulpians,  and  the  Pauluses 
— ^^vho,  in  the  midst  of  the  appalling  disasters  of  their  times, 
endeavored  to  reduce  the  laws  of  the  world  to  a  basis  of  uni- 
versal and  natural  equity.* 

Whoever  the  authors  of  it,  and  whatever  the  motive,  the 
Their  effect  schcmc  was  a  just  and  humane  one,  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  general  humanity:  nevertheless,  it  de-Bo- 
manized  Rome ;  which,  in  the  eftbrt  to  disseminate  itself^  only 
dispersed  itself,  merging  more  and  more  what  was  distinctive 
and  peculiar  in  its  existence  in  a  common  life,  and  dissolving 
more  and  more  its  organic  imity  into  a  mere  conglomerate  mass. 
For,  Its  the  great  central  preponderance  of  Italy  was  gradually 

'  Montesquieu  (Considonit  ions  suria  of  the  authorship  of  the  decrees  mfdoabC- 

Grandeur  des  lioniains,  ct  dc  lour  IX*-  ful,  but  secThierTv(Introdnct.,  p.  190^ 

cadence,  c.  KI,  cd.  Paris,  1 8 is)  says,  *  Comp.   iScholl  (Hist,  lUna.  Lit., 

**  Caligula,  Ncn),  and  Doniitian  limited  vol.  iii.,  p.  28.'>).     (luizot  (Kiwaii  nr 

their  cruellies  to  Kome;  ( 'araculla  car-  I'llist.   dc  France,  p.  10)  thinkii  thb 

ried  his  fury  over  the  universe.*'  concession  of  the  right  of  cititenship  of 

*  Si»artian.,  Canirall..  87.  no  practical   importance,  hut  Thierry 

'  Kvcn  Wenck,  in  his  notes  to  Gil)-  (Hist,  de  laGauIeKomaino,  t.  ii.,]i.40) 

bon  (L>c<.-linc  and  Fall,  1.  i.,  c.  (>),  s]icak8  tukis  a  broader  view  of  it8  effects. 
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loet,  a  freer  scope  was  given  to  the  play  and  to  the  usurpations 
of  the  provincial  activities.  Where  all  were  equal,  the  battle 
was  to  the  strongest,  the  bravest,  or  to  the  most  cunning. 

Under  the  Antonines,  as  we  have  seen,  Spain  ruled  the  as- 
PivpoiMimiir*  cendant;  under  Severus,  Africa;  and  now,  under 
tiM  EMt  ia  tiM  Caracalla,  who  was  both  an  African  and  Syrian  in 
SjSUrtS*!  blood,  the  East.  After  him,  for  twenty  years  in  con- 
tinuity, the  emperors  were  made  by  Africa  or  the  East  The 
Moor,  Macrinus,  who  murdered  Caracalla;  the  Syrian  priest 
of  the  Sun,  Elagabalus,  whose  reign  was  one  immense  and 
fantastic  oriental  orgic;  Alexander  Severus,  a  nobler  scion,  and 
yet  of  the  same  stock,  "  tinctured  by  the  weakness  and  eflfem- 
inacy  of  the  soft  climate  of  Syria,''*  and,  in  the  leading-strings 
of  his  mother,  devoted  to  a  fusion  of  all  religions'  (Maximin, 
the  gigantic  savage — gigantic  in  stature,  in  apixitite,  and  in  fe- 
rocity— as  the  son  of  a  Gothic  father  by  an  Alain  mother,  was 
an  excej)tion  as  to  race,  but  no  exception  as  to  his  destructive 
influence);  the  Gordians,  elevated  to  the  throne  in  Africa ;  and 
Philip,  the  son  of  an  Arab  brigand,  conspired  to  infuse  an  ori- 
ental spirit  intfj  the  administration  as  well  as  into  society.  As 
itoinfltMiir«i  ^hc  court  began  to  swarm  with  motley  crowds  of  eu- 
oa  •oek-ty.  ^uchs,  womcu,  and  parasites,  so  society  was  floodeil  with 
the  nameless  vic<»8  and  luxuries  with  which  the  voluptuous  east- 
ern nature  teems,  and  with  the  innumerable  superstitions,  mag- 
ics, and  astn)logies,  alternately  mystic  or  obscene,  gloomy  or 
sanguinary,  spawned  with  such  exuberance  in  Asia  and  in 
Eg>-pt.' 

Nor  was  the  Roman  world  wholly  unprepared  for  the  advent 
Tii^iWnMUu.>Q  of  the  latter.  The  stem  old  family  and  patriotic 
MBtimMiu.  religion  of  the  Republic  had  long  since  perished 
with  its  patrician  classes,  while  such  remains  of  it  as  had  lin- 
gi*re<l  in  the  faith  of  the  people  had  been  i)erplexed  and  con- 
founded by  the  multitu<le  of  strange  doctrines  and  worships 
nijihing  in  from  everj'  cjuarter.  The  enlightened  classes,  in- 
deed, won*  s<*arcrly  restrained  from  proclaiming  Paganism  a 

'  GiUHm<rV<\amlFAll,  r«>l.  i.,  r.  A\  Arcaont  of  motinicf  •nd  inmrrectioiit 

who.  tnitlcd  •ccmingly  br  t\te  rirtucmt  ibowi. 

intmtion*  *>f  Alcxjmder  Strnw,  o%rr-  *  I««ni)tnU.  in  Alex.  Serfn*,  123. 

cokm  to  *  high  dcirrrc  ihr  rflrru  t4  hi«         •  Thierry  (Gftiil«  KacnAiiief  I.  L,  p. 

reign,  Oil,  indeed,  his  own  •uhteqoent  19^). 
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lie:  tlie  deification  of  scandalous  mortals  had  disgraced  the 
estimation  of  the  deities  by  revealing  their  origin ;  and  the 
rising  tides  of  vice  naturally  rendered  the  fjEont  and  feeble 
moral  restraints  of  even  a  relaxed  polytheism  intolerable.  In 
this  general  decay  of  belief,  philosophers  endeavored  to  sup- 
ply its  place  and  functions  with  the  cold  refinements  of  speo- 
ulation ;  the  great  and  serious  schools  of  Grecian  thought,  the 
systems  of  Pyrrho  and  Pythagoras,  of  Plato  and  Cameades,  of 
Zeno  and  Epicurus,  had  rapidly  followed  each  other,  and,  after 
enjoying  a  temporary  vogue,  as  rapidly  supplanted  each  other; 
and  in  vain  the  better  emperors  had  striven  to  nuse  the  ancient 
altars,  and  in  vain  the  pomp  of  the  external  worship  was  height- 
ened as  the  internal  spirit  languished.  The  lamps  of  the  vestals 
only  waned  dimmer,  and  the  augurs  forgot  their  science,  and  the 
sibylline  leaves  were  scattered.    As  the  unrivaled  satirist  wiote^ 

''The  silent  realm  of  disembodied  ghoets, 
The  frofi^s  that  croak  along  the  Stygian  coast, 
The  thousand  souls  in  one  crazed  vessel  steered. 
Not  bo}*s  believed,  save  boys  without  a  beard.*'^ 

Yet  the  human  soul  demands  its  religion ;  and  when  the  hered- 
itary household  faith  has  lost  its  authority,  and  the  deductiona 
of  reason  can  not  replace  it  either  in  the  heart  or  the  intelli- 
gence, the  popular  mind  passes  fitfully  from  the  paralysia  of 
doubt  to  the  fevers  of  superstition.  Conscious  of  a  godless 
desolation,  it  recurs  to  the  primitive  instincts,  which  are  the 
sources  of  all  polytheism,  and  welcomes  with  a  blind  fatuity 
every  faith  which  promises  to  appease  its  cravings,  and  every 
rite  and  magical  art  which  may  seem  to  propitiate  the  un- 
known powers.^  Already,  under  the  Ca?sars,  a  motley  throng 
of  theurgies,  mysticisms,  anthropomorphisms,  and  occult  ad- 
ences  invaded  and  possessed  the  minds  of  even  the  most  in- 
structcd  men,  which  the  new  stoicism  of  the  good  empeiora 
for  a  while  stayed ;  but  when  the  monarchs  of  Eastern  ori^n 
again  unlocked  the  gates  of  the  flood,  and  its  regur^tations  be- 
came the  more  violent  and  overwhelming,  Rome  was  swamped 
in  the  deluge  of  coarse  idolatries,  and  dreams,  and  foul  mystic 
rites. 

*  Milman  (Hist.  Christ.,  p.  34,  liar-         '  I>c  Chamingny  (Lcf  Ceun,  t  iL, 
per's  edition).  p.  173). 
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Meanwhile,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Empire,  invasions 
The  iMiri»rie  ^^  another  sort  were  going  forward,  which  were  des- 
J^;j^  ^  tined  not  to  cease  till  Kome  should  be  no  more.  The 
■••*•  fierce  and  multitudinous  tribes  of  the  German  forests, 

that  had  long  been  dashing  like  a  stormy  sea  against  its  barri- 
ers, were  at  length  over  the  walls,  and  spreading  in  destructive 
torrents  along  the  plains.*  Stalwart  and  powerful  men,  pushed 
onward  by  irresistible  influences,  ravenous  for  plunder,  despis- 
ing danger,  loving  battle  as  they  loved  the  sunshine  and  the 
breeze,  they  alone  of  all  the  world  as  yet  had  stopped  the  flight 
of  the  eagles  and  were  now  hunting  them  back  to  their  native 
eyrie.*  Their  various  inroads,  which  heretofore  had  been  but 
transient  and  accidental  brigandages,  were  changed  into  a  gen- 
eral and  systematic  war.  No  longer  marching  in  solitary 
honlcs,  no  longer  confining  their  attacks  to  predatory  incur- 
sions, but  gathere<l  together  into  vast,  compact,  and  impulsive 
con fedt^rat ions,  during  the  ten  years  from  Philip  to  Valerian  (A. 
IX  244-2r>3),  (>'eara  in  which  the  Empire  saw  nearly  as  many 
nuiliiiies  of  the  legions  and  as  many  emperors),  their  rapid  irrup- 
tions ha<l  almost  a^ast^d  to  be  repulsed.  They  had  ceased  to  be 
n*pul.**<*<l  lxK»au8c  there  wore  none  to  repulse  them.  When  the 
iinprudtMit  Valerian  left  his  fortunes  and  his  life  in  the  hands 
of  tlir  triumphant  Persian  (A.D.  260),  drawing  off  the  legions 
to  those  distant  wars,  the  a.«^sault  became  quite  universal.  A 
flood  of  Goths  iH}\in'd  into  lllyria  and  Mcesia,  carrying  away 
with  thfiii  the  large  cities  and  ])opulous  villages;  innumerable 
swarms  <»f  Alemanni  wing«?d  their  way  across  the  RhaHian 
Alps  to  deva^tiite  tlu^  plains  of  Italy,  almost  to  the  walls  of 
Roino;  while  a  fiery  tem|K»8t  of  Franks,  from  the  lower  Rhine, 
swrpt  fn>m  one  en<l  of  Gaul  to  the  otlicr — into  Spain  even,  and 
as  fur  as  the  shon^s  of  Mauritxuiia. 

Whenever  thry  passe<l  they  left  a  desert.  The  i>oor  rustic 
CH-omi  nprmr  jM^^ple,  trampUnl  and  decimated,  fled  in  vain  for 
nuu.  ^  ^  siifoty  to  the  f»)rtified  places,  which  wen*  themsflvc*s 
no  l»)ngcr  a  siife  n'treat :  in  vain  they  called  for  aid  npou  legion> 

*  Niebuhr  (Ix^t.   Kom.   IIi%t.,  rol.  thr  charBrter  (if  the  Grrnumn,  «nil  th<*tr 

lit.,  p.  *J7'*}  "Av*  the  (trrman*  rir«t  hntke  rrliition^  to  iIm*  KrD}>irr  in  the  folltming 

thntugh  tlir  lli»mAn  AWj  in  the  linio  of  licM»k,  to  which  the  reader  may  be  hcrv 

AlcxanJrr  Srreni*.  rcfcrrtd. 

'  I  fthall  enter  into  tome  deuUs  m  to 
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which  had  been  dispatched  to  those  distant  eastern  wars,  and  in 
vain  they  besought  the  interposition  of  emperors  wasted  by  a 
lifc-and-death  struggle  for  their  position,  or  sunk  supinely  in 
the  "mud  honey"  of  epicurean  enjoyment  Every  where  the 
signs  of  a  social  decomposition  broke  forth :  terror  waa  every 
where,  authority  nowhere,  and  people,  magistrates,  and  troops 
staggered  against  each  other  in  a  wild  delirium  of  insurrectiQiL 
Each  governor  of  a  province,  each  general  of  an  army,  pro- 
claimed himself,  or  was  proclaimed,  an  emperor.  Macrian,  in 
Asia;  Valens,  in  Greece;  Ingenuus,  in  Pannonia;  .^milianua, 
in  Egypt ;  Celsus,  in  Africa ;  Aureolus,  in  Italy ;  others  else- 
where I*  The  rapid  succession  of  poUtical  changes,  the  rapac- 
ity of  the  successful  factions,  and  their  cruelties  against  the  nn- 
successful,  the  temptation  oflfered  to  every  ambition,  the  impu- 
nity secured  to  every  crime,  benumbed  every  feeling  of  virtae, 
shattered  every  principle  of  order,  and  palsied  every  lesooroe 
of  subsistence  and  defense.  The  peasants  and  the  slaves  of  the 
country  flew  to  arms,  ungovernable  mobs  wasted  the  cities,  and 
entire  provinces  abandoned  themselves  to  brigandage  and  mur- 
der.* 

It  was  in  the  midst,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  dislocations  of  this 
The  second  Gal-  tcniblc  and  howling  time  that  the  thought  of  a 
«»tSr3."'  *  Gallic  Empire,  which  had  been  dead  for  two  hund- 
red years,  was  once  more  revived.  Not  that  the  Gauls  desired 
to  return,  as  in  the  days  of  Marie,  to  the  old  Druidical  divinities, 
or  to  the  old  anarchic  clans,  but  that  they  were  utterly  wea- 
ried of  their  dependence  upon  a  state  which  showered  them  with 
indescribable  evils,  against  which  it  afforded  them  no  protection. 
Under  the  guidance  of  their  leader  Postumus,  who  had  ably 
ser\'ed  as  a  lieutenant  gf  the  emperors  in  Gaul,^  they  instituted 
a  government  for  themselves  at  Treves,  and  they  were  happier 
in  the  exiKTiment  than  any  other  insurgents.  Postumus,  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  his  probity  and  skill,  exercised  over  them 
for  nine  years  a  salutary  dominion.    Inspiring  general  confi- 

»  Trc1)cUius  Pollio,  Trigmt.  T^ran.,         >  Sec  Gibbon  (vol.  i.,  c.  10)  and  the 

1  ^9,  makes  out  thirty  ein]K.'rors  ut  oiiee,  nut hori ties  he  quotes  for  the  tenrile  wan 

frum  a  fancied  nnalogy  to  the  Thirty  in  Sicily,  the  riots  of  Atexandria,  and 

Tyrants  of  Greece,  but  there  were  not  the  revolt  of  the  Isauriani . 
more  than  nineteen,  if  we  exclude  worn-         ^  Do  Brequigny  (Mifm.  dc  TAead. 

en  and  children !  des  lusscript.,  t.  xxx.). 
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dcnce,  not  in  Gaul  only,  but  in  Britain  and  Spain,  which  he 
annexed  to  his  empire,  he  repulsed  the  Gennans  beyond  the 
Bhine  by  his  valor,  and  induced  principles  of  order  into  the 
civic  administration  by  his  equity.*  His  son,  Postumus  II., 
not  unworthy  of  being  associated  with  him  in  power,  was  yet 
more  distinguished  for  literary^  than  political  or  military  abil- 
ity. Indeed,  the  whole  family  exhibited  remarkable  talent 
Their  successors,  the  two  Victorins,  were  the  sons  of  Postu- 
mus's  sister,  Victoria,  who  herself  acquired  so  complete  an  as- 
cendency over  the  soldiers  as  to  deser\'e  the  name  of  the  moth- 
er of  the  camp,  while  she  displayed  an  equal  capacity  for  civil 
rule.  Not  inappropriately  have  historians  compared  her  to  her 
more  famous  and  brilliant  contemporarj',  Zenobia.^  For,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  queen  of  Palmyra  was  meditating  an  East- 
em  Empire,  Victoria  had  already  established  the  Empire  of  the 
West.  Refusing  the  title  of  emjx^ror,  however,  with  which  her 
grati'ful  countrymen  would  have  decorated  her,  she  preferred 
the  exercise  of  a  substantial  i)ower  to  the  possession  of  a 
doubtful  title.*  After  the  death  of  her  sons  she  chose  Marius, 
a  courageous  armorer,  for  her  lieutenant,  but,  as  he  jxirished 
by  the  haii<L*  of  an  assas*<in  in  a  few  months,  she  conferred 
the  dignity  ui>on  Tetricus,  an  accomplished  statesman  and  sol- 
dier. riifortunately,»she  died  before  her  schemes  were  ripen- 
ed Tetricus,  who  transferred  the  government  from  Treves 
to  lionleaux,  which  then  became  a  flourishing  city,  labored  for 
lu  biiorv.  several  years  to  carry  out  her  plans,  but  was  at  length 
driven  by  military  revolts  and  the  i>erpctual  feuds  of  his  sub- 
jects to  betray  the  tn^^t  he  had  assumed.  Feigning  a  desire 
to  enoo\intor  the  legions  of  Aurelian,  he  led  forth  his  troops 
and  Humn<lere*l  them  into  the  luuuLs  of  the  enemy ;  and  thus, 
after  thirteen  yeara  of  soveR*ignty  and  indeiK»ndence,  Gaul  was 
once  mon»  rt'diu»<Nl  to  sul>ser\'ienee  to  Kome. 

Gaul  snl»niiit«Ml,  and  she  was  reconeileil,  though  reluctantly, 
to  the  huniiliaiion.  Kvaiwc  new  men  were  already  in  |)Ower 

'  Tfiicm'  r<iAiil.  ICiimain..  t.  ii..  p.  QuintUUn**  {tHoy.  l'mctr§,  in  Quia- 

^''t\  Hho  oiti«trut't*  an  intrri'^tinK  at-  tiluui). 
r<»unt  (»f  the  Tmn'^lpioc  tlmiiin*  chicHr         '  Thicrnr,  ii&i  tmpni. 
fn»iii  the  nu'«liiN.  *  SiiU  i*»mr  iif  th«*  mr«Ul«  raU  httr 

•  III*  *a*   tho  author  «'f  tho   XIX  •*  Ktni^Tikr,"  jti»t  a*  Maria  Tbcrw*  wan 

/Mrltmutti'Hts,  cuiumunlr  g\\Kn  nut  at  cmUol  **Kin){"  t>f  lluntpAnr. 
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at  Borne,  whom  the  contemporary  sentiment  hailed  as  the  har- 
The  mtoration  bingcrs  of  a  new  era.  Even  the  riotous  legions, 
a«8^28r'  '  stunned  by  the  magnitude  of  the  reverses  which  the 
Empire  had  sufTcred  into  a  temporary  acquiescence  and  love 
of  peace,  yielded  to  the  Senate,  to  which  it  had  formerly  be- 
longed, the  right  of  designating  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  State. 
A  succession  of  chiefs  like  Claudius  II.,  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  and 
Probus  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  their  deed,  and  flattered  the 
world  with  the  hope  that  the  day  of  its  darkness  was  passed. 
Brave  and  energetic  men  those  nilers  were,  beyond  what  Borne 
had  seen  for  many  a  year ;  men  who  chastised  the  domestic  ty- 
rants, and  reunited  the  fragments  of  the  State ;  who  smote  the 
advancing  hordes  of  the  barbarians  with  a  repulsive  force  and 
a  restraining  terror ;  who  assuaged  the  suflferings  of  the  people 
by  the  reduction  of  taxes  and  the  encouragement  of  labor;  who 
fortified  the  Danube  and  the  Bhine  against  future  molestations; 
who  infused  some  degree  of  discipline  into  the  armies,  and  some 
measure  of  justice  and  clemency  into  the  administration,  while 
their  private  conduct  exhibited,  for  the  most  part,  a  reticence 
and  probity  which  seemed  like  a  return  to  the  old  ideal  of  re- 
publican virtue.^ 

In  this  apparent  suppression  of  all  causes  of  internal  and  cx- 
joyof  the  tcrnal  trouble,  the  hearts  of  the  people  broke  forth  into 
homuif.  enthusiastic  expressions  of  joy,  and  their  fancies,  exalt- 
ed by  a  natural  reaction  from  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
past,  indulged  in  the  most  florid  hopes  of  a  "  millennial  armis- 
tice," of  a  durable  and  universal  reign  of  peace.  "  Huab,  ye 
palpitations  of  Borne !"  writes  a  brilliant  modem  essayist^'  mere- 
ly paraphrasing  a  letter  of  the  superb  Aurelian;  '^hush,  flutter- 
ing heart  of  the  eternal  city !  Fall  back  into  slumber,  ye  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars !  Turn  upon  your  couches  of  down,  ye 
children  of  Bomulus — sink  back  into  your  voluptuous  repose! 
We,  your  almighty  armies,  have  chased  back  into  darkness 
those  phantoms  which  had  broken  your  dreams.  Wc  have 
chased,  wc  have  besieged,  we  have  crucified,  wc  have  slain." 

'  Vopisriis,   in   Trob.,   co.    11-1.1;         'Do   Quincor   (Historical    EMaTi» 
Mem,  in  Aiircl.,  nC,  :i7,  :ji);  AiiR'l.     vol.  i.,  pp.  a-^,  Boston  ed.,  1868> 
Vittor,    Ejiit.,   Zonurcs,    1.    xii. ;    Vo- 
pibciLs,  in  Tucit.,  c.  1  ;  Zoaimus,  1.  i. 
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Again :  under  the  mild  and  benevolent,  though  brief  sway  of 
Tacitus,  the  Senate,  in  the  same  spirit  of  exaltation,  exclaimed, 
"Abandon  your  indolence,  O  noble  Komans;  emerge  from 
your  soft  retreats  of  Baio^  and  Puteoli !  Home  flourishes ;  the 
Republic  blooms  1''*  And  the  noble  Probu5<,  a  few  years  later, 
thus  renews  the  dulcet  strain:  '^O  Romans,  the  soldier  will 
soon  be  neede<l  no  more !  Every  thing  will  be  ours  I  The  Re- 
public, the  orb  of  the  earth  every  where  secure,  will  cease  to 
fabricate  its  wea|X)ns  I  The  ox  will  once  more  draf?  the  plow, 
the  honjc  be  trained  to  peace !  An  end  to  war,  an  end  to  cap- 
turt's :  every  where  repose,  every  where  the  laws  of  Rome,  every 
wlM'n»  her  judges."^  But  these,  alas,  were  only  the  senile  and 
infatuated  n^joicings  of  an  effete  senatorial  party,  which  saw  in 
its  own  transient  giilvanization  the  rebirth  of  mankind.  The 
nwt^atc  glory  with  which  they  suffused  the  world  was  but  the 
het!tic  flush  that  presaged  its  dissolution.  It  may  be  com- 
partMl  to  an  American  autumn,  resplendent  with  the  pomp  of 
colors,  and  genial  with  soft  and  balmy  airs,  like  a  magnificent 
dn*ani  of  summer,  even  while  the  leaves  arc  dropping  under 
the  sirret  touches  of  the  frosts,  and  the  low  wails  of  the  deso- 
lating' winter  winds  are  heanl  in  the  woods. 

(fHMt  as  the  services  of  these  later  sovereigns  were,  they  bad 
Thr«.  H**--  pr^^hiHl  no  evil  of  the  Empire  to  its  core,  they  had 
*■*•  uiu'i^*.  averte<l  no  external  danger  in  jx^rpetuity.  Rome  was 
inhcn-ntly  as  hollow,  wonn-eaten,  and  weak  as  it  ever  had 
been :  the  annios  were  as  insolent,  for  these  emjwrors  them- 
selv<*rt  wrrc  each  in  his  turn  carrie<l  offbv  the  hand  of  violence 
or  trt'oehery:  the  jHXjple  were  still  debased  and  mortified  by 
slavrrv ;  and  annmd  the  l>onlers  the  portentous  storm-cloud  of 
barbarism  gaihennl  in  ever  deeper  and  gloomier  folds.'  Scarce- 
ly, indi^-il,  was  tln»  body  of  the  valiant  Probus,  pierceil  with  a 
thous:inii  «tal>s,  in  its  grave,  when  the  morose  tyranny  of  Carus, 
till'  diss<^lule  extravajranc**'  of  C'arinus,  and  tin*  incapacity  of 

>  Vo|.i-rii«,  in  F)i>rUn,  '.M*.>.  UeUibof  thrnMiqniiontnf  SAtarninon. 

*  **  Nitllm  rninl  MU  :  nulla  ra|iCiv{.  IVnruliiii,an«lllunimi«.  amIftftliriUriaK 

Uo:  ul>i<{»t*  {AX ;  ul>i«{iu:  RmianKlcieva;  vxprdiliun  fif  ihc*  Knink«  riUutarn*?) 

uliii|iif  jiiiliiiii  Dfntri."     The  Uii|n>*KV  fntm  ihe  Il<»|4if»ru^.  thmiiKli  tla*  Medi* 

li  Aliiiif^t  1}  riral.  trrmnmn.  aruuital  tlie  Atlaiiiic  cuast  to 

"  S»  Gibbun  (vul.  t.,  c.  \'J)  for  the  iIn*  Uhiiic. 
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Nuinerian  promised  to  recall  the  days  of  Domitian  and  Elaga- 

balus.^ 

Diocletian,  their  successor,  who  had  risen  from  the  servile 
The  Reforms  classcs,  and  whosc  advcnt  to  the  throne  was  the  Te- 
A.D.S84-3oci;  suit  of  a  murdcF,  was,  nevertheless,  a  statesman  of 
comprehensive  capacity  and  keen  discernment;  and  he  saw 
that  the  continued  existence  of  the  Eoman  State  was  only  pos- 
sible on  the  ground  of  its  radical  reconstruction.  He  saw  that 
every  vital  power  was  prostrate ;  that  the  imperial  dignity  was 
a  by- word  and  a  shame ;  that  the  Senate  was  a  sickening  im- 
posthume  of  pride  and  pretension ;  that  the  army  was  still  little 
more  than  an  ungovernable  mob  with  swords  in  its  hands; 
and  that  the  people  of  the  cities  were  steeped  in  superstitions 
and  vices,  while  those  of  the  country  were  crushed  by  debt 
and  exactions,  and  irritated  by  the  dangers  of  barbaric  irrup- 
tion into  a  state  of  chronic  and  feverish  discontent  Seeing 
this  all,  and  the  sources  of  it  all,  as  he  thought^  he  resolved  to 
transform  the  loose  and  disjointed  state,  which  was  neither  re- 
public nor  cmpirp,  but  "  an  anarchy  tempered  with  bayonets," 
into  a  regular  though  despotic  monarchy.* 

Diocletian  raised  the  imperial  office  to  a  majesty  and  distinc- 
tion which  it  had  never  before  possessed,  shrouding  his  person 
in  inaccessible  mystery,  and  appearing  only  resplendent  with 
jewels  and  purple.  An  oriental  pomp  glowed  through  all  the 
ceremonies  of  the  court  Knowing  the  temper  of  the  times, 
"  that  he  might  be  honored  as  a  master,  he  made  himself  a  god, 
and  the  apotheosis  which  had  been  the  reward  of  the  emperors 
after  their  death  was  now  the  fundamental  condition  of  their 


•  These  later  cm|>crors  were  nearly 
all  Illyrians,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
coni)iU'tinf;  that  Ini]ierial  Circuit  of 
which  I  have  siM)ken  in  a  former  note, 
as  taking;  its  de))arturc  from  Italy  by 
way  of  S|>ain  into  Africa  and  Syria, 
and  thence  to  Illyria.  Diocletian,  the 
hiyt  of  the  strictly  f^if^n  emi)cn)r8,  the 
son  of  a  slave  jMircntage,  and  whose 
name  was  derived  from  the  birtli-placc 
of  his  mother  CI )ioclc  in  Dalmatia),  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had' a  country. 
It  is  among  the  strange  things  of  des- 
tiny that  a  man,  whose  father,  if  not 


himself,  the  haughty  old  PatriciMit  of 
llome  would  have  chained  to  their  door- 
posts, or  thrown  into  their  fish^ioiidf 
as  food  for  eels,  should  be  resenred  to 
give  the  roup  de  grace  to  all  that  re- 
mained of  Romanism  ia  the  Roman 
constitution.  The  next  cmperorB  will 
l>e  Gauls  and  Christians. 

*  In  this  brief  review  of  Diocletian*! 
reign  I  shall  follow  Nandet  (De  I'Ad- 
ministrat.  Kom.,  t.  ii.,  passim),  but 
(iibl)on's  chapter  on  the  subject  (toI.  i., 
c.  13)  is  one  of  the  most  ■Hmii^^^ft  f^ 
his  great  work. 
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reigns.  Every  thing  relating  to  tbcm  assumed  a  divine  and 
sacred  cbaractor ;  the  fisc  was  the  sacred  treasury ;  the  ajxirt- 
ment  of  the  prince,  the  sacred  chamber;  and  they  who  had 
sahitod  the  emperors  fonnerly  as  men,  rendered  them  hence- 
forth th«  homage  of  adoration."*  From  the  name  of  the 
Master  of  the  Universe,  Diocletian  took  the  lofty  appellation 
of  Jove. 

But  the  weakness  of  the  Empire  was  its  greatness.  No  sin- 
Airtrmrrhr  glc  mau,  tliough  lic  wcrc  a  god,  could  suffice  to  the 
'******''  control  of  its  multij»licity  of  duties  and  dangers.  How- 
cviT  unlimiUnl  his  jwwer,  he  could  not  satisfy  with  prompt- 
iixuh'  its  numerous  wants;  however  supple  his  activity,  he 
c^»ul<l  not  n*ach  its  evils,  s<:)  remote  in  space,  and  yet  so  near 
in  time.  A  vast,  unwieldy  mass,  it  was  ever  breaking  into 
pi«rrs:  the  ancient  divisitm  of  the  East  and  the  West  could  not 
be  i'llacod ;  th«Tc  were  IVrsian  wars  at  one  extn^mitv,  German 
wars  at  th<*  other  cxtri'mity  ;  and  the  ambition,  the  discon- 
tent, an<l  tin*  <*aj)riee  of  each  w^parate  province  bred  incessant 
many-hea«lrd  commotions.  Yet,  unwilling  to  dissever  the  old 
and  j/loriuns  eommon wealth,  I)iix'letian  t*ssaye<l  to  divide  its 
.»«oven'ign  adniinistnition.  Conceiving  that  a  double  Augustus, 
two  (Njual  yet  dissimilar  jvotentatcs,  of  which  the  warlike  vigor 
<»f  tlie  one  mJL'ht  \n^  the  complement  of  the  civic  capjicity  of  the 
r»tlirr.  WMnld  multiply  its  hands  without  distracting  the  head, 
he  asso<'i:it«'d  with  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  rule 
Maximian.  a  hanlv  and  active  soldier.  IIen*ules  was  thus  con- 
joined  with  .Jove;  ami  the  further  to  fortify  and  distribute*  thifl 
duality,  iis  wrll  as  to  cut  olf  ambitious  rivalri(»s  for  the  succes- 
sion, to  t-aeh  Augustus  wjlh  given  a  stilK>rdinate  (\i»sar,  as  his 
<v»a«ljutor  liUii  im  hw  heir.  Thus  the  Kmpin?  was  divideil  into 
four  dtpartmeni.**,  or  a  t«tnm'hy,  of  which  Diix'letian  n'sc»r>'eil 
to  hinis«ir  ihf  provinces  of  Asia,  Maximian  look  Italy  and  Af- 
riea,  thr  Cj'.s^ir  (lalerius  reerivc^l  Thraci*,  Illyria,  and  the  coun- 
tri«-s  on  th«*  Pontus.  while  (laul  fell  to  (Vn.stantius  Chlorus,  to- 
g«th«r  with  Spain,  Mauritimia,  and  Britain.'  In  like  manner 
the  pn>virie»  s  were  organize*]  into  a  nmltittide  of  subordinate 

•  Nrtti.i. !  If.  ii. .  ]..  i»iU\),  IVnKMiiionini,  rr.  7. !»«),  Paneg.  Vder., 

*  Vi<t     <'«-••..    :u*:    Kutnifiiut,  is.;     iii-,  4,  15. 
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provinces,  each  with  its  distinct  government,  and  yet  in  hie- 
rarcliical  dependence  upon  the  central  power.* 

The  emperor  was  doubtless  confirmed  in  his  conviction  of  the 
iMurrcction  of  ncccssitj  of  this  arrangement  by  his  early  experi- 
GhJiivSx'Mi?  ences  in  the  Gallic  province,  which,  ever  since  the 
departure  of  Carinus  for  the  Persian  war,  had  been  ravaged  by 
acrimonious  and  bloody  revolts  of  the  peasants,  under  the  name 
of  Bagauds.*    The  condition  of  the  rustic  and  ser^  under  the 
Roman  socialism,  was  at  all  times  one  of  great  distress,  but 
when  to  its  natural  evils  were  added  those  which  followed  in  the 
crushing  footfalls  of  the  barbaric  invaders,  the  calamities  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  extortions  of  officials,  who  were  for  long 
periods  without  responsibility  or  a  master,  it  became  intoler- 
able.   Often  the  poor  laborers,  in  order  to  avoid  starvation  or 
death,  quit  their  cabins  and  their  fields  to  assault  with  scythe 
and  axe  the  vilke  of  the  rich  proprietors,  to  waylay  the  travel- 
er or  the  merchant  on  his  route,  or  to  devastate  the  harvests.' 
Gathering  indignation  and  audacity  as  their  miseries  increased, 
and  numbers  from  all  the  homeless,  houseless  wretches  whom 
oppression  and  war  turned  loose  to  prey  upon  their  fellows, 
their  rude  squads  grew  into  squadrons,  and  their  petty  revolts 
into  formidable  rebellions.    Like  the  military  insurgents,  they 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  designate  emperors,*  to  whom,  after 
the  Roman  method,  they  gave  the  names  of  Augustus  and 
Ca?sar,  and  they  besieged  and  burned  cities  as  they  had  seen 
them  besieged  and  burned  by  the  Romans.*    Autun,  after  a 
desperate  defense,  which  lasted  for  seven  months,  was  com- 
pletely sacked  by  them,  not  a  temple  nor  edifice  of  any  kind, 
scarcely  a  private  house,  being  allowed  to  escape  their  ftiry.' 
Other  cities  were  the  scenes  of  equal  devastation ;  trade  was 
suspended,  the  roads  blockaded,  the  regular  administration 


*  Gaul  wan  divided  into  fourteen 
pnn'incefi.  Tillemont  (Hist,  dcfl  Knip., 
t.  iv.,  p.  57). 

'  Probably  from  hufjad  or  ftaynt,  a 
Keltic  word  for  u  tumultuous  assem- 
blage. Sec  Du  Canfi^  ((ilossarinm,  in 
v(M'c  Bagaudff).  Tbe  modem  Frencli 
word  biultuti  is  Hupposod  to  lie  derived 
from  it  (Michelct,  Hist.  Franc.,  t.  i., 
1.  i.,  c.  1,  note). 


'  Aun-l.  Viet,  dc  Cm.,  89. 

*  yF2milianus  and  Amandot  were  tbc 
nameH  of  the  two  leaden  whom  thejr  In* 
vested  with  the  imperial  )mrp]e,  and  in 
whose  nnme  they  struck  medals.  Tbc} 
were  Kup]K)s('iI  to  lie  two  pensecatod  nnd 
fugitive  Christian.'*. 

*  Annl.  Victor.,  30. 

'  Kumcn.,  OraL  pro  SchoUa  Bm.^ 
c.  8,  4. 
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overthrown,  and  the  legions  of  the  Rhine,  tossed  and  involved 
by  their  own  stormy  discords,  unable  or  unwilling  to  come  to 
the  relief  of  the  magistrates.  I^Ialcfactors,  slaves,  peasants,  and 
persons  of  higher  rank  mingled  in  the  general  brigandage.  By 
their  aid,  too,  it  is  not  unwarrantably  supposed,  Carausius  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  in  Britain,  and  for  seven  years  maintain- 
ed a  position  of  imperial  eciuality  and  independence.  And 
when  Maximian-IIercules  undertook  their  suppression  he  did 
not,  with  all  his  ferocious  energy,  succeed  in  exterminating 
them  (for  they  appeared  as  late  as  the  following  century),  but 
•  he  simply  drove  them  to  refuge  in  a  fortress  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Manic  and  Seine,*  whence,  like  Robin  Hood  and  his  men, 
of  a  later  day,  their  robber-parties  harassed  all  the  neighboring 
country.*  A  long  blockade,  conducted  with  merciless  vigor, 
in  which  famine  and  fatigue  were  even  more  destructive  than 
the  sword  and  Are,  only  partially  terminated  the  unrelenting 
struggle. 

In  those  onslaughts  upon  the  Bagaucb,  tradition  reports  that 


lij. 


oTchru-  Maxiniian  was  as  much  animated  by  his  bitter  ha- 
tred of  Christianity  as  by  his  desire  to  avenge  the 
violated  onlcr  of  the  State.  The  new  religion,  which  we  left  a 
century  ^inco,  in  the  time  of  the  good  Marcus  Aurelius,  under 
the  crypts  of  the  pri-son-houses,  or  in  the  jaws  of  the  lions  of 
tlie  amphitheatre,  had  made  a  considerable  (yet  by  no  means 
remarkable)  pro^^ress  in  the  Empire  and  in  Gaul.  In  the  Em- 
pire, in«lecd,  it  was  biHX)ming  a  [X)wer  of  society.  There  were 
ChrL^tians  in  the  schools,  the  anny,  the  senate,  and  even  the 
palace;  the  pnjudiccs  of  the  heathen  against  their  doctrines 
were  less  rancoroiLs  and  inveterate* ;  their  churches,  with  their 
own  bii<hop?,  laws,  (vremonies,  and  tribunals,  seemed  a  new  n»- 
public  rising  in  the  miiLst  of  the  old ;  and,  under  certain  em- 


'   Afti-manJ  thr  A1>Im.-v  uf  St.  Maur- 
•  l)r  IVtijniv    Ktu«lf.  t.  i..  |>.  'J\)\) 

iUuf^ittiirnf  aiiil  the  Jxirtpttrut  t»(  |h«  14th 
iTiilun .  Tljr*  f»ffr  pnAtikol.  lie  Miir», 
h\  thr  NiiiK*  raiiMT*-  ftMTfiicn  invanimi 
An<l  thf  o|<|>n'-«i«iiift  of  thr  nrh  ;  ihrr 
n-cfv  CdUipuacU  uf  the  Mune  cJamcs,  Umd 


MTifH  and  workmra ;  th(*T  wnv  cdnfiiHtl 
to  the  name  ohfccU,  the  pilUfTP  of  the 
ch«tmax  and  the  maMarrp  of  tht'ir  imvu- 
panta ;  and  thry  ramr  to  the  ■ame  ^  iolrnt 
end.  lie  ftdds,  what  t«  Mill  iiMift*  run* 
(Hill,  that  they  were  mthrtrd  to  nearly 
the  Nune  piui«  (if  (taul— the  wtut  and 
centre.  Var  detaiU,  aee  Thierrr  (Gftiiie 
Kum.,  t.  lit,  r.  1,  |i}>.  lt^24),' 
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perors  (not  always  the  best),  Severus,  Elagabalus,  Alexander, 
and  Philip,  they  were  indulged  with  a  species  of  condescending 
patronage.  Yet  they  were  still  liable  to  flurries  of  persecution, 
and  the  later  emperors,  those  especially  who  tried  to  restore  the 
fallen  grandeur  of  Rome,  Decius,  Valerian,  Aurelian,  and  now 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  commanded,  not  their  punishment 
merely,  but  their  annihilation.'  In  obedience  to  this  impulse. 
Maximian  resorted  to  the  mast  cruel  expedients  in  order  to 
purge  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  the  public  offices  of  Gaul  of 
Christian  converts  and  sympathizers.*  How  numerous  they 
were  we  can  not  know ;  the  small  Church  of  Lyons,  in  the 
hands  of  Ircna?us,  had  been  a  polemic  rather  than  a  propagan- 
dist Church  ;^  it  discussed  heresies  and  the  exciting  question  as 
to  the  proper  season  of  the  Easter  festival,  although  its  zeal  was 
not  exclusively  scholastic.  Branches  of  it  are  spoken  of  in  Va- 
lence, Besanfon,  Langres,  Autun,  and  Carpentras,  but  they  were 
obscure  and  feeble.  In  the  reign  of  Decius  (about  A.D.  260) 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Fabian,  sent  seven  missionary  bishops 
into  Gaul,  who,  dividing  the  country  among  them,  gathered 
small  knots  of  believers  at  Narbonne,  Aries,  Toulouse,  Limoges, 
in  Arvernia,  and  on  the  island  of  the  Parisii  (Paris).*  They 
were  more  active  and  successful  than  the  Greeks;  and  in  less 
than  twenty  years  the  new  faith  had  been  preached  through  all 
the  centre,  and  at  many  places  in  the  rude,  savage  regions  of 
the  north  and  west  of  Gaul.* 

Yet  the  persecutions  of  Maximian  in  Gaul  must  have  been 
(k>nrt«niiiis  arrested  as  soon  as  the  Caesar  Constantius  Chlorus  pc- 
ciiui?*A.i"  ^'cived  the  command  of  that  province;  for  he  was  a 
3W-306.  j^j^jj  ^f  singular  justice  and  clemency,  who  attached 
his  subjects  to  him  at  once  by  the  double  merit  of  bravery  and 

*  It  wns  St.  Dionvsiiifl,  or  St.  Denit, 
ulio  cstnbli.ohctl  the  coninvgation  h«rc, 
with  tlic  aid  of  Crispinus  and  Cri5|>iii. 
ianus,  two  hFothcrs,  hhoemoken.  Sc. 
Denis  is  rc])orte<I  to  have  had  hiv  h«d 
cut  r)i}'  in  the  time  of  Valerian,  at  lUc 
Mong  Mortis,  now  Montmartrc. 

^  The  Arts  of  the  Saint*,  which  min- 
gle many  absurd  logondii  with  their  fe« 
fucts,  urc  the  doubtful  authority  in  r^ 
giird  to  these  cvcntji. 


*  Gieseler  (Church  Ilist.,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
174-187,  HanKT'scd..  New  York,  18r>7). 

'  Thierr}'  (I^a  Guulc  lioniainc,  t.  iii., 
c.  1)  has  a  long  narrative  of  these  {x^r- 
Mcutionf*,  taken  from  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum of  the  DoUandists.  but  there  is 
n<»  reference  to  them  in  the  njntenipo- 
rar}'  writers,  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  et 
al.     Sec  Giesi'ler'rt  nfite,  vol.  i..  p.  171>. 

'  Caiusand  IIi)))K)]ytus  are  reckoned 
among  tlie  discijiles  of  Ircnicus.  (Thier- 
ly,  t.  ii.,  c.  C.) 
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benevolence.  As  he  drove  the  Gennans  beyond  the  Rhine 
and  Hupprossed  the  revolt  of  Carausius  in  Britain  by  the  vigor 
of  his  anns,  so  he  restored  the  dilapidated  cities  and  the  scat- 
tered s^'hools  of  Gaul  by  the  liveliness  of  his  charity,  while  he 
entitled  himself  to  a  i)eculiar  gratitude  by  his  careful  tolerance 
of  the  new  religion.*  The  sharp  edicts  of  his  Risteni  colleagues 
he  either  n»fused  or  negk^cted  to  enforce,  and  when  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  Aftfjusti  rai.sed  him  to  the  supreme  j>ower,  he  grant- 
ed a  complete  liberty  of  worship  to  the  Church.^  Thus  the 
firos  t^f  persecution  smouldered  in  the  West,  while  they  were 
"yet  blazing  with  a  fierce  and  consuming  brightness  in  the  East 
But  neither  the  reforms  intro<luced  into  the  State  bv  Dio- 
iiia.i«*fiiiarT  eletian,  nor  the  severities  practiced  against  the  Chris- 
caiciuinK'..  tiuiis,  coiiM  arrcst  the  rapid  march  ot  events  toward 
the  j»olitieal  overthrow  of  the  ancient  heathenism.  By  the  for- 
mer a  rDbii.'^ter  vijror  w:is  given  to  every  department  of  admin- 
i.**tratioii ;  the  licmst*  of  the  military  Wius  restrained,  and  the 
fragmrnts  of  the  Kmj>in»,  breaking  or  iloating  away  into  iso- 
lation, were  nH'oveR'd  and  fixeil.  The  internal  distnrsses  were 
also,  ill  many  rcsjH*ets,  relievtMl,  although  in  other  res|>ects  they 
wen*  aL;L'ravat«'d.  In  Si'curing  by  means  of  the  fourfold  divis- 
ioiH  f  )ur  ent»<*tive  defenders,  the  people  acfjuired  at  the  same 
time  f«»ur  enurts,  four  armies,  and  four  fiscal  hierarchit^s.  Un- 
der this  qua^lniplf  bunlt*n  the  taxes  ros«?  to  a  frightful  excess, 
H>  that  a  eonteinjw>rary  Christian  writer*  (who  is  no  dtmbt  to  be 
siL-^jwi'trd  c»f  some  exaggenition)  des<»ril>es  the  visitations  of  the 
taxgathrn^rs  ;u«  worst;  than  a  plague  of  locust.'^.  **  In  eompari- 
iTicMf .1  rmt .  s»n  with  the  pavers  of  the  taxes/*  he  savs.  **the  rc- 
i»..n  eel  vers  <»t  them  were  so  numerou.««,  and  the  w«Mght  of 

tl»e  irn|M»sts  s«>  en<»nn«nis,  that  the  laK^n'rs  broke  down,  the 
\\vh\.<  w<*n»  turned  into  deserts,  and  wckkIs  grew  up  where  the 
plow  liad  lattly  inivehtl.  It  would  Ik»  im|M>ssible  to  number 
the  otVuials  who  wm*  raintxl  u|)on  every  town  and  prnvincc. 
('ond«!iinati«)ns,  pruscri|»lions,  and  exactions  wen*  all  they  knew 
-— <\\a<'tion.-4  nt»t  Irequent,  but  jH*qH»tiial,  aoe<nnpanied  by  unen- 
durable ouirag- •<.'*      "But  the  grand  distress,  the   univt*rsal 

'    FuiiH  m-u*    :r4nr|nr.    (%inoUintii,  •  S»fi»m<n  ■  F^t,  lli^i..  I.  i.,  rap.  6). 

Christ.,  y*'\.  i.,  |».  hiTi;.  '  LAcUntiut  {l)c  MuH.  rcnccut.). 
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mourning,  was  when  the  census  came,  and  the  takers  of  it^ 
scattering  themselves  in  every  direction,  produced  a  general 
panic,  to  be  compared  only  to  the  misery  of  a  hostile  invasion 
or  of  a  town  abandoned  to  the  soldiery.  The  fields  were  meas- 
ured to  the  very  clods,  the  trees  counted,  each  vine-plant  num- 
bered. Cattle  were  registered  as  well  as  men.  The  crack  of 
the  lash  and  the  cry  of  the  afflicted  rent  the  air.  The  faithful 
slave  was  tortured  for  evidence  against  his  master,  the  wife  to 
depose  against  the  husband,  the  son  against  his  sire.  For  lack 
of  evidence  the  question  was  applied  to  extort  one's  evidence 
against  himself,  and,  when  nature  gave  way,  they  wrote  down 
what  had  never  been  uttered.  Neither  old  age  nor  sickness 
furnished  grounds  for  exemption.  Grief  and  consternation  fill- 
ed the  land.  Not  satisfied  with  the  returns  of  the  first  enu- 
meration, they  sent  other  ccnsitors,  who  swelled  the  evaluation 
as  a  proof  of  service  rendered.  Thus  the  imposts  went  on  in- 
creasing, but  the  cattle  diminished  and  the  people  died ;  yet  the 
survivors  had  to  pay  the  taxes  of  the  dead."^ 

Diocletian  was  himself  averse  to  the  persecution  of  the  Chiis- 
Fferracutiona  tiaus,  to  which  atrocity  he  had  been  urged,  in  the  las- 
Their  effir  situdc  and  decay  of  his  powers,  by  the  malignant  fury 
of  Galerius.  His  great  mind  must  have  felt  that  exhibitioDa 
of  heroic  virtue,  called  forth  by  unmerited  suffering,  when  ten- 
der women  and  even  helpless  children,  through  the  grace  of  Crod, 
bore  the  pains  of  fire  and  steel,  of  the  rack  and  cross,  of  infu- 
riated beusts  and  more  beastly  men,  with  surpassing  patience 
and  serenity,  were  likely  to  produce  sympathy  rather  than 
aversion.  Many  weak  souls,  it  is  true,  were  driven  by  their 
fears  of  death  to  renounce  their  confessions,  to  deliver  up  the 
sacred  writings,  and  to  resume  the  worship  of  the  abandoned 
gods.  In  some  cases  whole  congregations  might  resort  to  dis- 
honorable bribes  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  magistrates,^  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  gave  an  inspiring  example  of  fortitude 
and  constancy ;  and  the  steady  fervor  of  faith  in  things  unseen 
and  eternal  which  the  latter  evinced ;  their  meek  patience  under 

*  I^ictantiuK  (De  Mort.  rorsorut.,  tinns  many  things  in  mitigation  of  tho 

vii.,  2'A).     But  ('oin]Mirc  the  remarks  of  charpcs  of  I^actantiuR. 
Naiidet  (L'A(lniini>tnition  do  TKnijiirc         '  Tcrtull.,   De  fnga  in  peneCi  c. 

Bumainc,  t.  ii.,  part  2,  §  11),  who  men-  xiii. 
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grievous  wrongs ;  their  courage  before  the  frowns  of  tyranny 
and  the  scorns  of  literature ;  their  arduous  labors  of  love,  and 
their  munificent  charity  toward  even  their  oppressors  and  re- 
vilers,  must  have  appealed  to  whatever  was  noble  and  just  in 
the  minds  of  the  contemporary  generation.*  Many  were  thus 
led  to  desert  the  ancient  religion,  with  its  unsatisfying  nature 
and  decrepit  functions,  and  to  embrace  that  more  excellent 
faith — that  more  glorious  hope — which  enriched  its  possessors 
with  nobler  virtues,  and  enabled  them  to  triumph  over  the  ut- 
most severities  of  torment  and  reproach.  Despite  the  bloody 
baptism,  therefore,  through  which  it  was  entered,  the  Church 
grew  in  numbers,  in  activity,  and  in  influence,  and  the  danger 
to  which  it  was  exposed  in  the  harsh  trials  it  encountenxl  was 
not  that  it  might  be  smothered,  but  that  it  might  be  inflated 
into  presumption.  The  love  of  truth,  which  is  the  beautiful 
principle  of  the  Gospel,  often,  indeed,  degenerated  into  a  pas- 
sion for  martyrdom,  and  fanatical  sentiments  usurped  the  place 
of  kindly  and  generous  affections. 

While  the  people  were  thus  in  many  ways  repulsed  and 
D««iiB«i/ih«<44  alienateil  from  the  State,  there  was  nothing  in  its 
um  i:iiipir«.  forms  or  personages  to  propitiate  their  attactiments. 
None  of  the  old  republican  traditions  inspired  its  combinations; 
neither  of  the  four  colleagues  who  controlled  it,  of  whom  all 
were  of  obscure  families,  and  three  of  the  {)ca.««ant  or  servile 
dasst^,  were  Romans  by  birth.  The  seat  of  empire,  no  longer 
confintHl  to  Rome,  was  shared  by  Nicomedia,  by  Milan,  and 
bv  Trt'ves,  in  Gaul ;  and  even  in  societv,  in  science,  in  litera- 
ture,  the  old  heathenism  seemed  to  be  divested  of  its  glory. 
The  gunius  of  the  once  proud  and  domineering  nation  moaned 
and  sighed  around  its  <leserted  temples,  like  a  wind  that  is  dy- 
ing away ;  ft»r  it  saw  in  the  old  Diocletian  himself,  languishing 
in  the  midst  of  his  splendid  palace  at  Salona  under  some  un- 
known malady  of  weakness,  disappointed  of  his  ho|)es  and  con- 
templating an  abdication,  the  too  faithful  emblem  of  its  own 
condition  and  fate. 

*  tkc  m  tlDc  fiAMA^'  to  Umc  Tajlor  (Andcm  ChriitiAiiitj,  vul.  i.,  p.  37). 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Gaul  under  the  CnniSTiAN-RoMAN  Emferobs. 

It  was  now  three  hundred  years  since  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had 
proclaimed  his  new  religion,  which  he  had  illustrated  by  the 
most  majestic  and  lovely  character  it  is  possible  for  the  mind 
to  conceive,  and  scaled  by  the  most  sublime  and  touching  death 
which  the  world  had  ever  witnessed. 

That  religion,  described  in  its  most  essential  and  comprehen- 
chriHtiani-  sivc  fcaturcs,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  revelatioa 
tcrizcd.  of  a  new  Fact,  the  exemplification  of  a  new  Life,  and 
the  annunciation  of  a  new  Socictv.  At  a  time  when  the  an- 
tique  beliefs  were  exhausted  of  vital  force,  when  the  creative 
spirit  of  mankind  was  immersed  and  sunk  in  dead  forms  and 
pernicious  moralisms,  and  when  the  whole  social  system  was 
paralyzed  or  only  convulsively  alive,  Christ  came  to  dcclaie  a 
purer  theism,  to  impregnate  morals  with  a  spiritual  principle, 
and  to  regenerate  society  by  means  of  new  institutions  and  new 
humanitary  relations.  Uis  purer  theism  was  contained  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  transcendent  assumption  of  humanity  by  the  in- 
finite Wisdom  and  Goodness ;  his  new  life  was  the  substitutioxi 
of  a  free  and  disinterested  love  of  God  and  of  man  for  the  serv- 
ile love  of  self  and  of  the  world;  and  his  new  society  the 
"Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  or  reign  of  God  upon  earth,*  destii^ 
to  be  manifested  gradually  in  a  universal  organization  of  broth- 
erhood and  ])eace. 

In  the  establishment  and  first  propagation  of  this  religion  he 
itA  finit  cTpf.und.  -was  assistcd  by  twelve  illiterate  young  men,  chosen 
toTf.  from  the  depths  of  Jewish  society,  whom  he  indoc- 

trinated in  his  faith  during  his  life,  and  then,  after  his  death, 
more  larg<-ly  endowed  by  sj)ecial  illuminations.     The  place  of 

*  On  the  inoaniiip  of  the  oft-ropratotl  tnmslations  of  the  Gojipcls  (DiMert.  r., 

phrasi'  of  ihc  Script un's,  i)  Bao-i.Xim  n.r  jwirt  i..  |).  122,  o<l.  London,  IH.'M). 
Orop,  or  Kiiiploin  of  Hfavcii,  .sec  ( 'iiin])-  '  Matthew,  xi.,  2.'».    Cump.  GicMkr 

boirs  ublc  dis&crtutiuns  prctixeU  tu  his  (Church  Hist.,  c.  i.,  {  23,  p.  66). 
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one  of  them,  vacated  by  a  singular  lapse  and  treachery,  was 
supplicil  through  the  choice  of  the  others,  while,  subsequently, 
a  thirteenth  was  added,  through  celestial  agency,  in  the  con- 
version of  Saul  of  Tarsus  (A.I).  37-40).*  This  little  band  of 
missionaries  (apostles),  who  were  so  many  individuals^  select- 
ed and  authorized  to  bear  witness  to  the  words  and  doings  of 
Christ,  and  to  confirm  their  testimony  by  miraculous  signs,  car- 
ried forward  their  apjx^inted  work  in  the  midst  of  almost  in- 
crediblt»  lal)ors  and  sullerings.  They  convertc<l  souls,  whom 
they  instructt^l  in  the  new  truths,  and  they  formed  assemblies, 
whost*  growth  they  watched,  and  whose  errors  they  rectified; 
and,  In-fore  the  death  of  the  last  of  them,  their  doctrine  was 
planted  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Their  j>e- 
culiiir  authority,  having  been  derived  from  their  hist<^>rieal  re- 
lation to  Jesus,  as  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  deeds,  and  from  his 
dinx*t  and  sjH'eial  commission,  they  could  not,  in  the  nature 
of  the  eiL^^e,  transfer  or  transmit  to  others,^  but  imperishable 
monuments  of  it  were  already  in  existence,  in  the  sweet  biog- 
phirs  of  the  evangeli.Ms,  and  in  the  noble  and  comprehensive 
epistles  of  si)me  of  their  own  number. 

The  little  unions  gathered  by  the  apostles  strike  the  untech- 
Thi' primiure  ^^^^'^^  reader  of  the  original  records  rather  as  s[)onta- 
churriirf.  ncous  R^ligious  a.ssemblies,  brought  together  by  com- 
mon sentiments  of  devout  gratitude  and  brotherly  love,  than 
as  fonual  or  organized  communities.  In  the  first  of  them,  which 
w:ls  establb<he<l  at  JenL^alem  under  the  direct  8Ui>erintendencc 
of  the  ajK>stles,  the  memlx*rs  liveil  as  the  members  of  a  family, 
bn»aking  bn\ad  fn>m  house  to  hou.«e,  and  having  all  things  i*om- 
moil.*  (Jihers  were  pn\*4ideil  over  by  ofticers  indifferently  called 
elders  or  overseers,*  who  Uxjk  a  gtmeral  management  of  their 
aflairs,  assist^^l  by  deacons  and  deaconesses,  who  db<jx»nsetl  the 
eharities.      Designated,  as  it  iii  supj)osed,  by  the  ajK^tles,  so 

»  Art*,  i.,  1.'  1»0:  ix.,  1-22;  xxii.,         •  Arts  il.,   44  4rt.      Dnt    Mmheim 

3  It;;   &\>i.,  !»  1^.  arjHM^  thai  thi«  di<l  n<>t  anuiuni  to  • 

*  Thai  t\w}  wen*  not  an  imnqviralnl  nmimuniiy  of  pn^U  (I>iM4*rtt.  oJ  Vatv. 
nMtfsr  or    |>rtf^tly  onli*r,  mv   M'C*iiI-  IlUt.,  mA.  i.,  <li»«.  I ). 

loujjh  tC'rwliUlitir  of  iJir  S<ri|-tiiri'*.  %ol.  *  S<*r    pnaif*    in    iiicvlrr   (Chorrh 

ii..  pp.  IM  2:i7.  mI.  lUltiniorf.  |h:*2).  Hut.,  %u\.  i..  p.  *M>;,axidNcaihlcr(i6iiiL, 

*  N\«nil«T  (Hut.   Chrut.   KchgioD,  rol.  t.«  p.  1&4;. 
▼ol.  i.,  •rcl.  2,  II*.  17'J-ltW). 
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long  as  they  lived,  but  afterward  nominated  by  acclamation  in 
each  circle,*  the  superiority  of  these  ofl&cers  was  a  superiority 
of  piety  and  influence  rather  than  of  power.  Whether  they 
constituted  a  divinely  commissioned  order  of  priests,  or  wheth- 
er they  were  priests  only  as  all  believers  in  Christ  are  mem- 
bers of  a  royal  priesthood,^  arc  questions  variously  answered, 
although  it  is  clear  that,  whatever  their  character  or  function, 
it  did  not  preclude  any  other  member  from  instructing  or  edi- 
fying the  brethren  according  to  his  gifts.^  As  but  one  spirit 
of  love  and  enthusiasm  actuated  the  whole,  there  was  little  oc- 
casion for  government,  which  was  considered,  in  fact,  a  subor- 
dinate, almost  needless  function.^  Far  more  important  to  them 
than  the  most  skillful  administrative  capacity,  and  far  more  re- 
spectable than  the  power  of  working  miracles  even,  waa  that 
fortitude  which  took  its  life  in  its  hands  to  proselytize  the  na- 
tions, and  that  ability  which  could  speak  words  of  enoourage- 
ment  in  their  circumstances  of  loneliness  and  despondency.* 

Such  was  the  earliest  Christianity — such  were  the  earliest 
nereioproenta  churchcs ;  but,  in  the  era  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
power.  at  that  triumphant  moment  when  the  new  power  was 

about  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the  world  in  the  person  of  Con- 
stantine,  it  was  neither  as  a  faith  nor  as  an  institution  the  same 
as  it  appears  to  us  to  have  been  in  its  primitive  age.  The  es- 
sence, or  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  were,  as  they 
ever  will  be,  the  same ;  but  the  human  mind,  in  its  conception 
of  principles,  is  ever  liable  to  prodigious  transmutations.  And 
Christianity  was  not  a  scheme  for  the  miraculous  conveision  of 
men  without  consent  of  their  understandings  and  hearts ;  it  was 
not  a  vast  and  inflexible  system  of  superstition,  to  be  imposed  by 
authority  and  propagated  by  terror  or  force,  but  it  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  spiritual  religion,  addressetl  to  the  free  affections  and 
the  iiidependeut  reason  of  mankind,  and  implying  in  its  vciy 

*  Milmnn  (Hist.  Christ.,  r.  iv.,  p.  *  In  these  viewfi,  ofconne,  I  do  noC 
lOG),  whose  nrcouiit  of  the  ]>rimitive  wish  to  tresiiQKH  on  the  uphere  of  the 
chuR'h  {government  is  unuisually  enn-  theologian,  but  aji  the  character  and 
(lid.  early  ])n>):rrsii  of  Christianitv  U  a  part 

*  1  Peter,  ii.,1).  Compare  Kcandcr,  of  my  Hiihjert,  I  am  bonnd  to  treat  it 
loc.  n't.  candidly,  and   according  to  mj  bert 

'  1  (\)rinth.,  xii.,  4-10.  knowledf^%  aft  I  should  anj  other  bit* 

*  1  Corinth.,  xii.,  2ti.  torical  question. 
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conditions,  afl  mich,  that  it  might  be  rejected,  or  pcn'crted,  or 
only  half  received.  No  proiwr  activity  of  the  mind  was  super- 
seded by  it ;  many  new  activities  were  awakened  and  stimula- 
ted ;  and,  while  it  poured  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  ancient  and 
peq)lexing  questions  of  human  destiny  and  duty,  it  opened 
others  even  far  more  searching,  mysterious,  and  insoluble. 
Consequqntly,  it  was  to  have  beini  exj>ected  that,  in  its  transition 
through  the  schools  and  the  races,  the  prevalent  apprehensions 
of  it  should  vary,  that  much  dross  would  cling  to  it  from  the 
soils  in  which  it  was  planteil,  and  many  discolorations  be  infil- 
teR»d  into  it  by  the  media  in  which  it  was  plunged.  Even  its 
conquests  were  to  be  made  somew^hat  at  its  own  expense.  Thus 
it  vanquished  the  stern  exclusiveness  and  ritualism  of  the  Jews, 
but  not  without  assimilating  its  priestho(xl  to  the  priesthood  it 
ovcR'ame.  It  swam  the  stormy  seas  of  Grecian  8|)eculation  to 
come  out  of  them  dripping  with  many  a  weed;  and  the  ecstat- 
ics  of  the  Kast,  the  ascetics  of  the  deserts,  whom  it  gathered 
into  its  gonial  arms,  did  not  always  leave  their  mysticism  in 
the  dri'ainy  chamlH»rs  they  hatl  (|uitted,  nor  their  excessive  and 
malignant  rigors  among  the  sands. 

It  would  l)e  diflieult  (nor  is  it  necessar\'  for  mc)  to  trace  the 
Af  ft  durtrtoe.  variety  or  the  suet^essive  stejw  of  these  changes ;  suf- 
fice it,  theri*fon\  to  note  what  strikes  the  unbiased  reader  of 
the  literature  of  the  early  centuries  as  significant  signs  of  a  great 
cliangf,  if  not  yvi  of  a  fundamontil  reviilution.'  The  aim  of 
the  (losjK'l  w:ts  to  n*generate  the  life  of  man  on  earth,  to  de- 
IK>sii  in  the  soul  the  c«»ntral  antl  cn«ative  principle  of  love, 
whi<*h,  working  fn»ni  within  pn>gressively,  should  enlighten  the 
facultii^,  and  purify  and  exalt  every  outwanl  hunum  ri'lation; 
and  the  virtm^s  most  <*onj»<>njinl  to  its  spirit  wen^  ilioae.  of  cluvr- 
ful  gratitud«»  towanl  <f<Hl,  and  (»f  gi-ntlonoss  and  active  InMiefi- 
ct»no«»  t')wapl  m«'n.  A  humanitv  of  inrflubh*  sw«*etnt\ss  and  infin- 
iw  dt'pth  bn*alli«*<l  in  its  rvrrv  lino  as  it  had  exhah^l  fnuii  overv 
act  of  that  atipL*<t  and  lovelv  IV*inL'  in  whom  the  attributes  of 
inconorivablt'  ilrity  wi»re  expn*.ss<><l  in  human  f<»niu*,  and  madr 
cognizable  t»vrn  to  i1h»  human  s^'ns^-s.  But,  in  the'  ag«*  of  whirli 
I  now  sjH'ak,  this  lM*iiignant(fos|N*l  S4*('m(^l  to  1m*  imm*  and  more 
regardttl  :ls  s>ni(*  t^ilisinanir  |«xss|Mirt  to  tht*  unimaginable  blistfCB 

•  Gw^lcr  (Hi.t.  Churrh.  toI.  I.,  c.  4> 
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of  a  future  state.    Its  spiritual  graces  and  manly  virtues  were 
more  and  more  confounded  with  inward  ecstacies  or  external 
observances.   Bigid  self-denials  and  self-inflictions  took  the  place 
of  genial  and  innocent  natural  afiections ;  and  even  the  blessed 
and  humanizing  relations  of  marriage,  which  Christianity  filled 
with  the  divinest  beauty,  were  deemed  less  excellent  than  cold 
vows  of  fruitless  chastity.^    In  obedience  to  this  perverted  im- 
pulse, men  began  to  rush  into  solitary  places — ^the  unfrequented 
wood  and  desolate  waste,  to  acquire  by  indolent  self-contem- 
plations and  stupefying  macerations  the  fame,  but  not  the  sub- 
stance of  sanctity,^  while  the  tombs  and  the  relics  of  dead  men 
oflen  challenged  a  profounder  admiration  than  the  most  exalted 
living  usefulness.    There  was  much  in  the  spirit  and  practices  of 
the  heathen  world  around  them  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  the 
Christians;  these  perversions,  moreover,  were  tendencies  rather 
than  accepted  truths,  and  were  rebuked  by  the  more  enlighten- 
ed among  them ;  yet  they  were  tendencies  indicative  of  a  broad 
drift  of  opinion.     Like  poison  branches  ingrafted  amid  the  heal- 
ing leaves  and  golden  fruitage  of  the  tree  of  life,  they  were  des- 
tined to  swell  into  distorted  and  wormy  excrescences. 

As  an  institution  no  less  than  a  faith,  Christianity  was  not, 
A*  ::ii  inatitu-  ^^  thcsc  timcs,  prcciscly  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  its 
lion.  more  primitive  age.     Those  free,  spontaneous  assem- 

blages, called  churches,  regulated  seemingly  by  no  more  compli- 
cated laws  than  one  of  our  mcxlern  prayer-meetings — ^having  no 
places  to  gather  in  unless  obscure  upper  chambers,  or  sequestered 
groves,  or  lonely  c(jmeteries  —  exacting  no  creed  save  a  faith 
in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  the  promise  of  a  renewed  life;  with 
no  rites  but  a  simple  initiatory  baptism  and  a  love-feast,  when 
bread  was  broken  and  wine  drunk  in  remembrance  of  the  Great 
Teaeher  and  Sufferer ;  with  no  forms  of  worship  beyond  the 
simplest  exhortations,  singing,  and  prayer — these  had  become 
ambitious,  eomplieateil,  and  somewhat  splendid  organizations 
In  the  second  century  already  a  line  of  distinction  began  to  be 
drawn  between  the  priesthood*  and  the  people.*    Tlic  former 

'  Tort  nil  inn  (IX'  Exlmrt.  (\i»it.,  (*r.  *  Apostolical  Constitutioii,  t.,  c.  8; 

0-11).      His  worksnn' wfll  rthrlM^fHl  by  Cyj>riiin.  Kpist.,  12,  13,  15,  57, 
Ncjinder  (Aiitajronisticus,  t**!.   IkTliii,         *  KXi/oor,  (»rdo,  clergy. 
1»4'J).  *  Xaot,  plcbu,  laity. 

•  Sozomon  (Hist.  Ecc,  1.  i.,  r.  12). 
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were  represented  oa  the  official  mediators  between  Christ  and 
the  congregation — still  elective,  but  having  alone  the  right  to 
achnini^tcT  sacraments  and  to  speak  in  the  assemblies.*  In  this 
prii^thocKl  the  bLshoj^s  {fju'.^rojit),  whether  urged  by  the  deep 
religious  neeils  of  the  time  for  repR'sentation  and  authority,  or 
more  |>ersonaI  motives,  I  shall  not  say,  six>n  assumed  the  highest 
dignity,  as  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  as  the  vicars  of  Christ, 
as  the  organs  of  the  Church.  They  claimed  to  be  the  |)08- 
sessors  of  a  8U{)n*me  power,  fnnn  which  all  ordinations  must 
pnxved,  and  by  which  all  ecclesiastical  h'gislation  in  the  {)ro- 
vinciiil  synoiLs  was  to  be  ct)nducteil.-  Among  themselves,  the 
bishops  were  for  a  long  time  equal;  but  the  bishops  of  the 
grviii  cities  (metroi>olitiiin|),  on  account  of  the  ajxxstolical  origin 
of  their  set»s,  and  their  greater  wealth  and  influence,  j)n»sided  in 
the  (H'clesiiL*«tical  provinces,  gradually  asserted  or  were  allowed 
the  right  to  n^gulate  the  proceedings  of  syncxl.*',  to  eonlinn  and 
onlain  the  pn>vincial  bishops,  and  to  enjoy  a  mort^  honorable 
rank  and  consideration.  Kome,  Anti<K*h,  and  Alexandria  were 
thus  pn*-«ininenlly  distinguishwl ;  and  the  friends  of  the  first,  in- 
d<*«(l,  insiiiuatetl  for  it  an  especial  purity  in  its  traditions,  if  not 
the  title  to  an  apj^'llative  autht)rity  in  the  determination  of  faith.' 
A  eons<Mous  unity  of  ftrling  on  the  part  of  all  Christians,  sep- 
arate<l  fn>m  the  world  as  a  |Kruliar  jK^opK',  and  the  yearnings  and 
pn»mist'S  of  Christ  and  th«»  apistles  that  they  .«h(Mild  form  one 
IkhI V,  ha<l  always  suggi»st<Hl  the  idea  6f  an  extenial  unity.  This, 
in  tlie  many  and  imi>ortant  internal  dissensions  of  the  churi'lu's, 
was  nurs«-<l  into  the  thought  of  a  holy,  true,  and  catholic  church, 
as  opjM^s<<l  to  the  chun^h  of  disst»ntients  and  hen?ties.*  It  was 
this  elum»h  whirh  eontaiiKtl  the  genuine  a|M»stolieal  tniditions — 
wh«»s«^  faith  wjls  pun»,  whose  fellowship  life,  and  whose  accept- 
ane»'  «>r  <lisapproval  <»f  eroMh*  the  infallible  test  of  ortlunloxv.* 

I'lidtT  thrs<'  :L«|Mrts  and  trn<leneifS  of  Christianity,  the  death 
of  Ci)n^liinlius  Chlorus  <xrasi<med  his  son  Constantine  to  bo 

'   KuMliii^      Ili^t     YW  .    M.,    19);  rnilfttr  RYlc*..r.  H;   Nmnarr  r(\  II., 

(*..n«t.    .\i-'*r  .    *:i.  .    •»-•;    II.im-,    Hi-  \m|    i  .  |i».  llul  '.»<•:,  >. 

tiir»   **(  t\\r  rhri^tian  C'hunli,  r.    ii.,  *  r\|>nan.  <  1 V  I'nit.  ll-f.,  m-.  4,  Ti, 

J  .Vs.  21  :   K|.Ui..  47  k 

•  .V*;  «uth«iritii'4    in    llav,    I'n*/.,   §  •  Fur   llir   %ali«lity  *(  thr^o   f  rrlen- 
u9.  »i«  n«,    •«•    Ni-andrr    (Hi«i.    ChrUtiaa 

•  Imueiu,  iii.,  3,  2;   Cjpruin.,  1>b  Chuirb,  *ul.  i.,  iert.  •.»,  «li«i«ioii  |I> 
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proclaimed  Augustus  by  tlie  legions  of  Britain  and  Gaul.  A 
Constantino  Y^^^S  ^^^  ^^  Commanding  presence  and  brilliant 
iLR^^^sw^'to  military  talents,  he  was  already  doubly  popular  by 
A-D.  312.  j^jg  Q^yj^  merits  and  his  hereditary  glory.  Yet,  as 
Galerius,  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  refiised  him  any  higher  title 
than  that  of  Caesar,  he  remained  for  six  years  the  Emperor  of 
the  Gauls  rather  than  of  the  Koman  state.  This  interval  he 
employed  in  fighting  back  the  invasive  Franks,  in  repairing 
the  fortifications  along  the  Rhine,  in  confirming,  by  official  sanc- 
tions, the  right  of  worship  to  the  Christians,*  and,  doubtless^  in 
watching  the  course  of  events  in  the  Empire.  The  ingenious 
but  brittle  combinations  of  Diocletian  were  soon  disrupted, 
and  five  emperors,  besides  Constantyie,  were  already  aspiring 
to  solitary  sway.  Galerius  divided  the  East  and  lUyria  with 
Maximin-Daza  and  Severus,  while  the  old  Maximian,  weaiy 
of  his  hasty  abdication,  and  hLs  son  M^axentius,  were  contend- 
ing for  the  mastery  of  Italy.  Coming  into  Gaul  to  seek  the  al- 
liance of  Constantino,  Maximian  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  him ;  but  the  insolent  and  restless  passions  of  the  old  warrior 
involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  his  son-in-law,  which  led  to  his 
execution ;  by  which  act  the  field  of  the  West  was  left  to  the  ri- 
valry of  Constantino  and  Maxentius.  It  was  a  rivalry  of  pol- 
icy and  principle  as  well  as  of  personal  ambition.  Constantine, 
more  than  half  repelled  from  Paganism  by  the  Diocletian  per 
secutions,  rendered  favorable  to  Christianity  by  the  example  of 
his  father,  represented  the  new  spirit  of  the  time,  as  it  may  be 
called,  c>r  the  Christian  and  barbaric  clement,  in  opposition  to 
the  cfiete  and  dying  Roman  element.* 

He  was  not  a  Christian  either  in  character  or  by  confession, 
f v>nqiiop.  thfl  although  a  monotheist,  with  somewhat  sensitive  re- 
w"*cr^.Ili'?"  li.trious  susceptibilities,  who  discerned  the  intrinsic  su- 
clTri  Mia!  poriority  of  the  new  faith  in  many  respects,  and  could 
ch*nipk.n.  j^^^^  ^Q  unaware  of  the  rapid  growth  of  it  as  a  social 
power,  but  who  was  yet  controlled  in  his  relations  to  it  by  the 
dictates  of  worldly  policy.  Nevertheless,  the  Christians,  partly 
in  gratitude  to  his  father,  and  partly  from  a  suspicion  of  his  na- 

'  T.notjint.,  l)o  Mortc  Por*.,  x\v.  Koman,  while  lie  roliod  for  morml  rap- 

-  ( 'Mn«>tantino  inhmtcd  tlu*  }M)li(  y  df  jirtrt  on  tlio  Chrii^tiAnA,  and  for  material 
DicK-li-tian,  wliieh  wiu  somewhat  unti-    aid  on  the  barbarians  of  his  armiwi 
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tivc  bias,  considered  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  champion. 
His  war  against  Maxentius  was  a  religious  war  in  cQect,  al- 
though disguised  under  the  pretext  of  avenging  Italy  against 
that  emperor's  licentious  outrages  and  tyrannies.  Constantine 
engaged  in  it,  for  that  reason,  with  much  perturbation  of  mind, 
knowing  that  against  him  stood  the  entire  past — the  majestic 
name  of  Rome,  his  own  early  reminiscences,  and  many  linger- 
ing convictions  and  hopes.  And  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how,  in 
the  heat  and  fever  of  his  uncertain,  but  perilous  and  solemn  po« 
sition,  he  framed  that  vision  of  the  cross,  with  its  inscription, 
'*  Conquer  by  this,"  which  seemed  to  him,  as  it  has  to  subse- 
quent agcSf  a  direct  and  miraculous  encouragement  issued  out 
of  heaven.*  His  success  at  Susa,  Turin,  Verona,  and  the  Mil- 
vian  Bridge  confirmed  the  dazzling  oracle  of  the  skies,  and  the 
con(iuest  of  Italy,  which  rendered  the  sovereign  of  Gaul  the 
undisputed  master  of  the  West,  rendered  Christianity,  not  the 
cst:ibli.shetl,  but  the  dominant  religion  of  the  state.  The  edicts 
of  Milan,  put  forth  in  A.D.  313,  and  which  proclaimed  a  univer- 
sal tolerance,  secured,  if  they  did  not  eom{)lcte,  its  indefeasible 
triumph.  Ten  yeani  later,  in  the  wars  against  Licinius  (the  re- 
maining Kmperor  of  the  East),  which  were  avowed  n*ligious 
wans  the  priests,  the  diviners,  the  ma;n,  the  pythonc*sses  invok- 
ing the  heatli(»n  deities  on  one  side,  while  the  bishops  invoked 
the  pod  of  battle  on  the  other,  the  final  victory  of  Constan- 
tine WiLS  the  o{)en  ascent  of  Christianity  to  the  throne  of  the 
world. 

Tlie  personal  rclijrion  of  the  emperor  was  even  then  a  strange 
iaiprM.1.41  metlley  of  the  contradictory  influences  of  his  times: 
iioi  ^rrnk  his  cf>ins  bore  uimhi  one  side  the  emblems  of  heathen 
pnis,  and  on  the  other  the  Kicred  monogram  of  Jesus  Christ 
In  the  same  year  he  onlained  the  obserx'ancc  of  Sunday,  and 
p\iMished  laws  «)n  the  consul  tat  ion.s  of  the  hanispices:  and  he 
wni>hi|HMl  the  jJunpMl,  while  the  banner  of  the  cn>v«<  fWted 
over  his  battaliotL*^.-  But  his  cause,  as  it  advaneiHi,  IxK^amc 
moa*  and  more  the  cause  of  the  Church ;  and  when  he  attained 

*  Srr  thr  inriilmt  «rll  iSncribci]  in     kwrifihr  of  it  in  Nranilcr  (IIi«l.  Christ., 
Dr  Ilnif{lir  ( I/l-licli^r  rt  L'l-jnpirr,  Vdl.     t\*\.  ii..  fip.  «%-!•*). 
i.,  c.  I,  p.  2\2  ci  Mr«|'|J.  ami  ibc  |ihi.         *  Tillrmont,  UiiC  tki  Enp.,  L  i?., 

lip.  lol-SOS. 
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the  undisputed  mastery  of  tlie  empire,  the  new  religion  attain- 
ed an  ascendency  scarcely  less  universal.  Never  was  an  event 
hailed  with  more  fervent  gratitude  or  more  buoyant  hopes 
than  this  event  was  hailed  by  its  pious  contemporaries.  They 
so-w  a  faith  which  had  but  recently  been  declared  incompat- 
ible with  the  laws  become  one  of  the  fountains  of  the  law; 
they  saw  a  cause  still  crimson  with  the  blood  of  its  martyrs, 
lurking  through  catacombs,  and  buffeted  by  a  thousand  ene- 
mies, raised  to  an  honorable  and  glorious  eminence ;  and  they 
could  not  fail  to  regard  a  change  at  once  so  signal  and  so 
momentous  as  a  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity  in  behalf  of 
his  own  truth  and  its  adherents.  It  was,  indeed,  to  their  ex- 
cited fancies,  the  harbinger  of  a  millennial  effulgence  which  was 
soon  about  to  deluge  the  earth.*  Posterity,  it  is  true,  looking  at 
the  event  in  its  later,  if  not  immediate  consequences,  has  quali- 
fied that  estimate  of  its  importance :  it  has  seen  that  an  incident 
which  gave  the  State  to  the  Church,  gave  also  the  Church  to 
the  State ;  that  an  alliance  which  struck  the  eagles  to  the  cross, 
also  converted  this  emblem  of  a  blessed  redemption  into  the 
standard  of  an  unholy  and  bloody  strife,^  and  that  the  virtues 
which  beamed  in  the  aureole  of  the  martyr  were  of  purer  ray 
than  those  which  shot  their  doubtful  lustre  from  the  jewels  of 
the  diadem.  Yet  posterity,  after  every  abatement  of  the  earlier 
zeal,  has  been  promi)t  to  recognize  in  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantino an  era  of  the' profoundest  historical  significance.' 

Not  only  in  its  religious  asj^ects,  but  in  others,  his  reign  was 
ron:.tantmo  tlic  most  important  in  the  later  Roman  annals.  For, 
piitirai  together  witli  a  new  faith,  he  gave  to  the  state  a  new 
i).'s2ii^^-.  caj)ital,  destined  to  become  a  centre  of  dominion  for 
a  thousand  years,  and  a  new  organization  of  every  department 
of  the  government,  which  changed  its  character  essentially 
while  ])reparing  the  way  for  the  birth  of  the  new  European 
monarchies.  Constantine\s  ambitious  design,  in  &ct,  contem* 
plated  a  restoration  of  the  political  unity  of  the  globe  on  the 
basis  of  its  moral  and  rclij^ious  unitv.     lie  removed  the  seat  of 

'  Kiiscliius  CI  list.  Krc,  1.  v.,  cc.  I  -,1).  ndvnntnf^  to  the  fortunes  of  pure  Chriiu 

-  Milinan  (Ili^t.  (.'hri>t.,  vol.  i.,  v.  '.\f  tiunity  is  (.'Inlwrntely  struck  by  Kesnder, 

p.  2.'>s).  II nd  concisely  summed  op  by  Ifilmaii 

'  The  balance  of  advantage  and  dis-  (1.  c.). 
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government  from  Rome,  the  nursery  of  ancient  and  turbulent 
traditionis  to  Byzantium,  a  splendid  locality  on  the  confines  of 
two  worlds — ^thc  centre  of  all  the  provinces,  washed  by  the  waters 
of  many  seas,  and  looking  southward  to  Ida  and  the  immortal 
plains  of  Troy.  There,  in  less  than  two  year?,  he  raised  a  mag- 
nificent city,  which  seemed  the  creation  of  magic  rather  than  of 
mortal  haniLs.*  He  i)opuIated  it  with  a  numerous  artificial  no- 
bility, deriving  their  distinctions  from  no  henxlitary  right,  but 
from  hw  own  go<Hl-will — whom  he  heajxid  with  dignities  and 
functions,  and  decorated  with  a  |)om|X)us  blazonry  of  titles — and 
with  citizens  attracted  thither  by  tlio  pros|xx;t  of  a  gratuitous 
and  pnxligal  suj>port  from  the  public  gnmaries.  The  Diocle- 
tian flivision  of  the  empire  into  four  pnefectures  he  retained,  and 
perfecti*d  by  a  farther  division  into  dioceses,  which  were  again 
sulxlivided  into  provinces,  with  a  eorresiwnding  hierarchy  of 
ofiicors.  This  gave  a  wonderful  uniformity  as  well  as  efiiciency 
U}  the  vast  mechanism  of  leg:d  and  fiscal  administration.'  A 
mon»  original  conception  s<.»parated  the  military  from  the  civil 
department  of  the  state — for  the  first  time  in  ancient  histor}' — 
scatten'd  and  *lt*stn>3^Ml  the  monstrous  i>owere  which  had  been 
formerly  wielded  by  thosi*  grand  viziers,  the  Pnetorian  pnefects, 
anil  confii»fd  the  anny,  in  its  two  branches  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantn%  l*)  a  master-general,  whose  authority,  restrictetl  to  mili- 
tary aflairs,  and  dis|>erse<l  among  a  number  of  8ulx)nlinate 
counts  and  dukrs,  w:w  no  longer  likely  to  prove  so  menacing 
to  the  .«oven'i;:n.  The  legions  themselves,  reduced  iu  their 
H«*parate  i'fll^:tive,  Imt  multiplie<l  in  the  gross,  were  distributcil 
to  the  fn»iitiers  undrr  the  name  of  Bonlercrs,  and  to  the  citiw 
undiT  the  name  of  Palatines,  in  a  manner  which  it  was  supposed 
woulil  pD'Vcnt  cnspinu'v  and  combinati(»n,  without  diminish- 
ing tluir  value  lH»th  jlh  an  external  and  internal  defense.* 

As  thi'.'^e  nfonns  wt-re  to  Ixj  in!«i)ireil  and  sup|X)rte<l  by 
Au»rw*im.)r.  ^^**  '^^'^^'  ri'ligi<^n»  Constantine  was  most  stnlulous  in 
•ichmaipp*.       |jj^  hilxjrs  and  arrangements  for  the  moral  rrhabili- 

•  S>ini»  writrr*  *ay,  <Tnincriaj>!v,  that  •  Tlie  dHaiU  are  w  rlearly  p^**"  in 
It  wi««  liinlt  in  n  few  nrnntli^.  Gifthitn,  r.  17,  a«  anr  wherr  cIm*.    Mhiv 

*  'Itir  iirarff*  tiirr*  »rrr  thimt  oftho  rtrrnt  ImminiE,  in  mmvttnK  a  fc*  un- 
fia^f,  IlhriJ.  luly.  an«lt)ie6auN.  Tb«  tni)H>naut  cmm  tif  hi«,  ban  •can'clr 
(•.ml*  iitiiipri^^l  ilic  ihrrt*  tliiwtfca  uf  addftl  any  thing  tu  hii  liminouf  cx|«>» 
>|uin,  G-iul  |«nijcr,  auJ  Uhlain.  aitiun. 
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tation  of  liis  subjects.  Whatever  lie  could  do  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Christian  bishops,  already  the  most  influential 
class  of  the  empire,  he  resolutely  performed.  lie  discouraged 
the  ancient  worship  to  an  extent  not  absolutely  dangerous ;  he 
exempted  the  clergy  from  the  burdens  of  municipal  duty ;  he 
allowed  the  Church,  as  an  exception  to  other  corporations,  to 
receive  property  by  will,  which  rapidly  increased  its  wealth; 
and  he  maintained  an  intimate  personal  relationship  with  the 
leading  dignitaries,  while  he  evinced  the  profoundest  personal 
interest  in  all  the  controversies  of  the  faithful.^  For  the  settle- 
ment of  their  theological  disputes,  he  promoted,  if  he  did  not 
originate,  the  assembling  of  those  general  councils,  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  churches,  which  were  a  species  of  repre- 
sentative legislature,  and  awakened,  after  a  long  lethargy  and 
slumber,  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Furnishing  new 
themes  for  eloquence  to  the  leaders,  arousing  new  passions  and 
stirring  up  new  opinions  in  the  multitude,  the  stormy  debates 
of  the  synod  revived  the  silent  echoes  of  the  pnyx  and  the 
forum,  while  such  athletic  preachers  as  Athanasius,  Hilaij, 
Arius,  Basil,  and  Ambrose  renewed  the  race  of  great  and  pow- 
erful tribunes  of  the  people.  "  What  great  men,  what  eminent 
orators,"  exclaims  a  distinguished  writer,  "fill  the  interval  from 
Athanasius  to  Augustine  I  What  a  wonderful  agitation  of 
mind  in  all  the  Koman  world !  What  talents  were  unfolded 
in  those  mystic  controversies !  What  transformations  of  so- 
ciety evoked  by  the  religion  which  had  passed  from  the  cata- 
combs to  the  chair  of  the  Caesars  to  wield  the  sword  whidi, 
lately  blunted  on  the  bodies  of  its  martyrs,  was  to  be  sharpened 
thereafter  in  the  cause  of  its  own  divisions."* 

But,  great  as  Constantine  was  as  a  legislator — and  he  was  one 
inadpqiuMTof  of  thrcc  iu  tlic  louff  and  dreary  line  of  empeion 
inaoTfttioni.  smcc  Augustus  (Ilaunau  and  Diocletian  being  the 
others) — ^he  was  rather  a  revolutionist  than  a  regenerator.  He 
confirmed  and  enlarged,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  changes  of 
Diocletian.  The  division  into  two  empircs  and  four  provinocs 
still  remained  in  spite  of  his  supremacy,  which  was  personal 
and  transient.    Nor  was  it  a  Roman  unity  which  he  established 

'  Milman  (Hist.  Christ.)  h.  iii.,0.  4).     Chreticnne  aa  iv^  Slide,  ed.  fuisi 
*  Villcmaiii  (Tableau  dc  i'Eloqucnce     1»58).  •- 
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at  Byzantium.  Rome  was  fallen  and  deserted — trade,  influ- 
ence, adventure,  religion,  and  political  ambition  ebbing  away 
to  the  new  Rome.  The  titular  nobles  were  vain  dignitaries, 
while  the  real  nobles  were  the  bishops.  The  armies  were  main- 
ly barbaric.  The  provinces  were  virtually  emancipate  and 
indeiKindent.  The  elevation  of  Christianity  had  abased  Roman 
pride,  Roman  philasophy,  Roman  literature,  Roman  manners, 
and  the  ground  of  distinction  among  men,  races,  nations,  was 
their  adherence  or  their  aversion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
Schisms  and  factions  became  questions  of  state.  A  new  spirit 
directed  the  administration  and  controlled  the  superficial  cur- 
rents (jf  oj>inion.  It  ara*sted  many  dangerous  proclivities  of 
society ;  it  assuaged  the  private  sorrows  of  men  with  the  solace 
of  its  immortal  hojx?s;  it  purified  and  raised  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  a  select  body  of  recipients ;  it  accosted  with  soothing 
and  pacific  accents  the  proftmnd  disgust  of  disheartened  yet 
generous  souls;  it  pn»hibited  many  detestable  practices,  and  fa- 
cilitated the  emancipation  of  the  poor,  hojH'less  slave;  and  it 
humauizeil,  although  it  did  not  wholly  reinvigorate,  the  tone  of 
a  declining  literature. 

At  the  siune  time,  w#  are  bound  to  confess,  that  neither  the 
Th#r«nM^f>f  It  administrative  rt^fonns  of  Constantine,  nor  the  new 
orruiiu«ti.«.  mond  nyimeu  which  began  to  avouch  its  ascenden- 
cy, were  able  to  n^aoh  the  deeper  organic  maladies  of  the  social 
system.  The  emjn^ror  strugple<l  at  times  earnestly  against 
them,  but  they  lay  then  Wyond  the  reach  of  any  human  sci- 
ence. As  a  mere  economy,  the  ancient  onler  was  bankrupt 
^and  exhaust*^!;  the  corn)sion8  of  slaver^',  which,  under  the 
R4*publi(\  had  eaten  away  the  vigor  of  Italy,  abandoning  three 
hundnil  thoiL^and  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  most  fertile  region 
of  the  glol><»  to  barn*nness  and  disease,*  had  been  carrie<l  by  the 
Kmpin*  into  all  the  pmvinees.  Smiting  with  a  fatal  paralysis 
nearly  rvt-ry  industrial  fonv;  gluing  the  once  free  laboriT  to 
the  N>il  utiihT  tin*  name  «»f  o/fon,  till  he  became  as  abject  and 
WR'tehrd  as  th«'  slav«' :  dis{>er»ing  the  small  proprietors  among 

'   Mi#ht'I«'t  f!li»t    K'Hii  .  I.  iii.,  r.  I)  nhirh  dr*tr«>Tctl  thr  mmt  ui^rful  rUiwc*, 

•D«i    ItAnmrfi    (.Mt»rrIUnini.    |*.    2HO)  thtf  tmAll  |fni)inrtoni  «n<l  free  •(ni<*t*l- 

}uL\r  tni«  <^1  the  fAll  <>f  the  Kr|iul>li<-  to  larml  UUirrr*.     Se«*.  to  the  Mine  effect, 

thoM*   roliii^Mil   fi  rtiinr%  (Utifuotlui   of  .Ki«nM*D(li  (lli»i.  dr  U (*hate «lc  rKin|iijne 

Pbnr,  x^iii.,  7),  the  rrsulta  uf  »U^ei7,  Jk«ii.,  t.  i..  c.  1,  p.  61). 
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the  barbarians,  or  driving  tlicm  to  an  enforced  dependence  upon 
patrons  whose  cnomious  estates  were  expanded  into  more  mon- 
strous proportions  by  these  incessant  gains,  slavery  had  under- 
mined, drained,  dislocated,  and  demoralized  the  material  re- 
sources and  functions  of  society.*     And  it  was  this  utter  ruin 
of  its  material  means  which  rendered  the  demands  of  the  fisc  so 
cruel  and  persecuting.     The  dark  picture  which  we  have  seen 
Lactantius  paint  of  the  extortions  of  the  treasury  in  the  time 
of  Diocletian  might  have  been  deepened  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino and  his  successors.     Nothing,  indeed,  in  human  rec- 
ords suggests  a  more  painful  image  to  the  mind  than  those 
pages  of  the  codes  of  Thcodosius  and  Justinian  which  show  us 
the  later  emperors  in  their  vain  and  desperate  plunges  to  sup- 
press, to  mollify,  or  to  escape  the  evils  of  an  utter  decay  of  vital 
and  productive  force.     Society  writhes  and  groans  visibly  be- 
fore us  like  a  man  in  the  agonies  of  the  rack.     The  labors  of 
authority  turn  with  frantic  violence  upon  every  possible  pixx> 
ess  of  extorting  the  means  of  a  pompous  subsistence  from  with- 
ered husks  and  thrice-rinsed  rags.     Laws  are  heaped  upon 
laws,  till  the  blasting  decrees  of  despotism  have  operated  like 
a  fatal  s})ell.     Men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  are  fastened 
to  their  vocations,  to  their  miscalled  privileges  even,  as  beais 
to  a  stake,  to  be  baited.     The  senatorials  and  clarissimi  are 
bound  to  their  properties,  lest  they  should  run  away  from  the 
charges  with  which  tlicy  are  encumbered;  the  curial,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  collfction  of  the  municipal  taxes,  can  not 
abandon  his  oflico  except  at  the  risk  of  outlawry  and  ruin ;  the 
young  conscript  is  branded,  that  he  may  be  reclaimed  if  he  de-  ^ 
serts  his  i)ost ;  a  universal  sj\stem  of  forced  labor  supplies  the 
public  transportations  ;  trade  is  smothered  in  vast  corporations, 
that  are  swathed  and  stranirled  by  restraints,  and  the  whole  in- 
dustrial  economy  inclines  rajiidly  to  an  Indian  fixity  of  caste 
and  a  Chiiiesi*  stagnation  of  routine. 

Christianity  might,  perhaps,  have  reached  these  radical  ills 
of  the  ancient  socialism,  but  that  its  social  features,  its  profound 

'  S«t»  l)f  Bn>plio  ('I/K^'li>o  ot  rFm-  relations,  «oo  Wnllon  (Ilirt.  de  l*EaelA- 

piro,  t.  ii.,  c.  -J,  yy,  l'SL>  ot  mmj^.);  but,  vnpo  ilnns  PAntiquittf,  t.  iii.,  ec.  9-7, 

for  :i  innri*  clalNinito  uml  ilotailcd  ('X|Kt-  cd.  l*ariH,  lb48}. 
Hitioii  of  the  cllccts  of  bluverv  in  uU  ita 
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bumanitary  principles,  its  immense  and  tender  sympathies,  were 
Christianity  not  regarded,  or  not  applied  with  any  emphasis.  0th- 
Marcniedjr.  CT  asjMHits  of  it  aUsorbcd  the  minds  of  the  generation. 
The  agvt  was  an  age  of  stormy  theological  debate,  not  of  practi- 
cal uses ;  when  the  whole  world  was  about  to  be  tossed  by  great 
intellectual  encounters  as  by  the  shock  of  earthquakes;  when 
not  only  polytheism  and  theism  were  coming  to  their  last  wres- 
tle, but  theism  itself  waa  to  \)c  torn  by  lierce  innate  dissensions; 
when  an  adverse  tenet  would  seem  more  opprobrious  and  aw- 
ful than  the  most  hideous  crime;  and  when  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  rnlisteil  in  questions  of  metaphysic  controversy  and 
church  diseij>lino,  would  stain  the  streets  of  the  great  cities 
with  bhxxl.  The  mon*  gentle  and  genuine  spirit  of  the  new 
faitli  might  work  i>owerfully  on  individuals,  but  it  would  be 
silently  and  slowlv,  and  tin*  eftect  of  its  beneficent  intluence, 
amid  the  liiilet»us  corruptions  of  the  times,  would  ix'semblc 
that  of  a  feeble  rill  of  pure  water  in  a  vast  pool  of  filth  and 
rottenne>s.  Kven  among  its  more  earnest  disciples,  moreover, 
Christianity  had  been  diiU^'ted  from  its  direct  and  practical 
ends.  Its  aim  w*as  suppos<'<l  to  be  not  so  much  the  n*gi*neration 
of  mankind  in  this  worM  as  the  salvation  of  the  individual  soul 
in  tlh*  n<'xt.  Many  Christians  wen*  In^ginning  already  to  lly 
awav  fn)m  s<H'ietv,  in  a  eimtemiituous  and  Jb^cetie  disdain  of  tho 
wnrld — strangers  an^l  sojourners  ujxm  the  earth ;  others,  despair- 
iuiX  of  suct-ess  in  the  inveterate  <legeneracy  and  im|X)tencc  of  a 
worn-out  civilization,  turned  their  hopes  of  the  futun>  exclu- 
sivrlv  to  th«»  Cnntiles:  and  otht^rs,  airain,  saw  the  ancient  soci- 
ctv  foHMltHniird  bv  the  just  iudirments  (»f  (i<m1  to  utter  devasta- 
ti<'ii  an<l  ruin.     A  f«-\v  ambitious  or  ho|H-ful  bishops  dt*emed  the 

splrndid  fav*irs  of  the  <'ourt  the  rosv  dawn  of  a  n<»w  dav.     A 

•  •  • 

ffw  drramy  N'holars.  <-herishing  the  old  illiLsion  of  Koman  tnii- 
vri-viality  urnl  nuity,  w<iuld  have  maile  the  (^huR*h  the  heir  of 
ihf  Kmpire.  Ihw  to  th«»  common  Christian  mind,  the  <»ld 
K<«rne  apiHand.  u-*  it  had  lon^  Ix'forc  apjH^arecl  to  the  rapt  vi.s- 
i«»ii  <«f  St.  J^lin.  as  "the  adulterous  woman,  drunk  with  the 
blotxl  t»f  ih«'  >aiiits.  an«l  pving  tlie  nations  to  drink  of  the  wine 
of  lnr  ^►rni*ali«»ns."*     It  was  not  the  ancient  Home,  therefore, 

'   .VpH-ahi-M'.   wii..  l»-i',  m  irt*».ip»     (.San<t.  Ilicnm.  <>|<tti,  t.  ir.,  p.  40S). 
«hitb    Ht.   Jorumc    a]>)>lic»    to    It  mo     S:v,  aImi,  the  Dc  Civtui«  l>ci, /nimi'm. 
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but  the  new  Rome ;  and  not  the  new  Rome  of  Byzantium,  but 
a  divine  and  eternal  city,  coming  down  from  the  heavens,  which 
charmed  their  hopes,  and  inspired  their  labors  and  their  prayers. 
Christianity  founded  no  political  society;  it  scarcely  contem- 
plated any,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  mouldering  empire. 

IIow  little  the  reorganized  monarchy  of  Constantine  could 
The  8008  of  do,  and  how  little  Christianity  did,  toward  arresting 
A.D.s3T-35a;  the  fatal  decline  of  the  Empire,  was  fatally  exhibited 
in  the  weak  and  turbulent  reigns  of  his  sons.  The  great  em- 
peror had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes,  after  distributing  his  domin- 
ions among  his  children  and  nephews,  ere  the  soldiers,  instiga- 
ted by  his  second  son,  Constantius,  massacred  all  the  cousins 
who  were  designated  to  the  government,  together  with  near* 
ly  all  their  friends.  Two  children,  Gallus  and  Julian,  alone 
were  spared.  A  new  partition  of  the  empire  was  thereupon 
made  between  the  three  sons ;  the  prcefecture  of  the  Gauls  be- 
ing assigned  to  the  eldest,  Constantine  II.  (probably  because  he 
was  bom  at  Aries) ;  Italy,  Illyria,  Africa,  and  Greece,  to  the 
youngest.  Constant ;  while  Constantius  reserved  to  himself  the 
vast  and  opulent  East.*  But  this  partition  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Constantine  II.,  coveting  Africa  from  Constant,  was 
refused  it,  and  precii)itated  a  war  upon  Italy,  in  which  he  per- 
ished. The  Gauls  thereby  fell  into  the  power  of  Constant^  a 
debauched  and  reckless  nursling  of  the  court  of  Byzantium, 
whose  ten  years  of  rule  fluctuated  between  the  influences  of  cor- 
rupt  eunuchs,  intriguing  bishops,  and  ambitious  barbarians  whom 
he  introduced  into  places  of  trust.^  With  the  Germans,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Franks,  who  had  recommenced  their  ravages  in 
the  north  of  Gaul,  he  rather  negotiated  than  fought;  and  though 
he  adorned  himself  with  the  insignia  of  triumph,  and  caused 
his  rhetors  to  cclobrate  his  various  victories,  they  were  only 
purchased  successes.^  His  weakness  at  length  provoked  the 
public  hatred  to  a  revolt,  which  found  an  instrument  in  one 
Magncntius,  the  commander  of  a  division  of  the  Jovians  and 
Herculians,  who  cast  off  his  allegiance  and  assumed  the  purple. 

ofSt.AuRUStinc.    But  comiwre  Thicm-     Zosim.,  ii.,  09;  Vict.,  Epit.,  41;  Jn- 
(La  Gaulc  Hmnaino,  t.  i.,  c.  7,  Intro-     liaii,  Orat.,  i.,  33-4. 
duct. )  for  another  view.  *  Aurol.  Vict.,  Epit.,  51; 

*  Euscb.,  Vita  Const.,  L  iv.,  c.  51 ;     ii.,  IK;  Sozom.,  iii.,  10. 

'  Liban.,  Orat.,  ilL 
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He  was  the  offshoot  of  a  Loctic  colony  of  Franks,*  which  C!on- 
TiM  ninriMtiaQ  stantinc  had  settled  in  Armorica,  and  his  movement, 
A.U  360.  though  seemingly  a  i\»i)ctition  of  old  practices,  was 
in  fact  a  new  and  notable  sign  of  the  times.  His  mother,  a 
woman  gifted  with  second  sight,  or,  as  the  German  superstition 
deemed  her,  a  prophet<*ss,  wxs  still  probably  pursuing  her  mys- 
terious vocation  in  the  German  huts,  while  he  was  getting  edu- 
cated at  the  Itoinan  sclux)ls  or  serving  in  the  Koman  army.* 
Now  we  find  him  proclaiming  himself  the  Emperor  of  the  West 
A  numerous  rally  of  Gauls,  Saxons,  Spaniards,  and  of  iiis  own 
countrynuii,  the  Franks,  sustained  his  pretensions;  Constant 
was  driven  step  by  step,  like  a  wild  beast,  thn>ugh  the  woods 
of  Arvernia  and  the  Pyrenees  to  the  town  of  Ilelenji,  near  the 
borders  of  Spain,  where  he  was  put  to  death  ;  and  Magnentius 
exercised  f«)r  a  time  an  undisputed  sway.  The  soul  of  this 
revolution,  however,  w;is  a  Roman  statesman  name<I  Mareelli- 
nus,  who  ap{)ears  to  have  hccu  actuated  by  the  double  impulse 
of  ati;iehment  to  the  old  pagan  n.'ligion,  and  of  hatrt^l  to  the 
house  of  Constant  inc.'  He  was  not  slow,  un<ler  the  guidance 
c»f  either  motive,  in  involving  Magnentius  in  a  war  with  Con- 
stiintius,  the  Kui{K»ror  of  the  East,  who,  it  may  l)e  sup|K)sed^ 
was  at  th«»  Siime  time  cagtT  to  aveng*^  the  dt^ath  <»f  liis  brother 
and  to  pnsrrve  the  integrity  of  the  Uoman  dominions. 

It  was  a  war  in  whieh  the  eonse<juence8  wen»  alike  injurious 
iinM>o«awi»f  to  till'  empire  and  to  Gaul:  to  the  empin\  inasmuch 
I;;  ul'S^*  Ji-^  »«»  the  bl.KMly  battle  of  Mursa,  on  the  Drave  (A.D. 
'**"'  3ol),  in  whieh  Magnentius  was  defeated,  but  esca|)etl, 

the  flower  of  i\\r  Koman  legions  pt^rishetl  ;*  and  to  Gaul,  U^cause 
the  al>S4;nei»  of  Magnt*ntius  had  l<*ft  an  oj>en  course  to  the  Inir- 
barians,  wlui  again  pass<ii  the  Rhine  in  numenms  and  destruc- 
tive bands,  and  earri^Hl  tht-ir  ravagt^s  into  many  cities.  But 
what  is  chit  tly  to  U*  n'markitl  of  their  inroads  at  this  time  is, 
that  tlu'V  rami*  uni  alom*  stiluctnl  by  the  «>j>|)ortunitit'S  of  plun- 
der, but  Ixariug  the  written  invitation  of  the  S4>n  of  Constilntine 
in  thiir  hands,  and  his  tempting  donatives  of  gold  in  their 

'  The  nAtnrr  ami  influmrr  of  ih«>ie         '  JnlUn.  Ormt.,  ii.,  p.  It*?*;    Ath»> 

t-tilonir^  art*  iimrv  fullv  rx|>Uiiictl  in  a  iuuiu«  a|i.  (\.  («  lo,  cl /mmum. 
follnwini;  (ha|«frr.  *  Zoiuuvk,    xiii.,   H;    JiUiAO,  Oial»9 

*  Tliirm  iGuulc  UucuAioe,  U  uL,  c.  i.,  ii.,  pfi.  67,  110,  HI. 
5,  p.  'i^;.' 
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purses.*  In  liis  anxiety  to  secure  tlie  overthrow  of  the  invading 
emperor,  that  treacherous  Roman  had  purchased  an  invasion  of 
a  far  more  dangerous  character.  The  fact  indicates  both  the 
weakness  of  the  empire  and  the  abyss  toward  which  it  hurried. 
Again :  Gaul  suffered  in  another  respect.  Magnentius,  in  order 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  position,  was  compelled  to  double 
and  quadruple  the  fiscal  exactions,  until  the  whole  province  tot- 
tered under  its  burdens.  At  length,  however,  it  rose  against 
the  rule  of  the  usurper  and  caused  him  to  fly  to  Seleucus,  a 
town  among  the  Cottian  Alps,  where,  in  despair,  he  put  himself 
together  with  all  his  family,  to  death. 

Constantius  was  now  the  sole  emperor  of  both  the  East  and 
con^tAntiuMhe  Wcst,  and  rcvcngcd  upon  Gaul  the  revolt  of  its  for- 
hil*I-evTii^'J^  A^  ^cr  leader ;  or,  rather,  under  the  pretense  of  politi- 
U.353.  Q^Y  retributions,  he  vented  a  rancorous  theological 

spleen.  The  ardent  controversy  between  the  Arians  and  the 
Catholics,  whicli  had  broken  out  under  his  father,  still  inflamed 
and  rent  the  religious  world.  Constantius  had  become,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  a  rigid  Arian,  and  for  ten 
years  had  pursued  with  unrelenting  zeal  the  great  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  Athanasius,  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  Catholic 
party. ^  The  Church  of  Gaul,  on  the  other  hand,  so  laigely 
proselytized  from  Rome,  and  taught  by  Athanasius  himself, 
while  passing  some  years  of  exile  at  Treves,  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  orthodox  faith.  It  was  on  that  account  a  predes- 
tined object  of  the  wrath  of  the  emperor.  Convoking  a  council 
at  Aries  (A.D.  353),  as  one  of  the  first  of  his  civil  acts  in  Gaul, 
he  prescribed  to  the  Western  bishops  that  condemnation  of 
Athanasius  which  had  already  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  East- 
em.^  Many  of  those  who  resisted  this  insolent  dictation  were 
sent  into  banishment,  to  wander  or  perish  in  the  deserts  of 
Phrveia.  Thus  a  severe  religious  persecution  was  opened  again 
in  that  Gaul,  where  it  had  first  been  closed  by  Constantius 
Chlorus,  and  opened  by  his  namesake  and  his  grandson.  The 
routes  of  traflic  were  covered  with  pra»torians,  secretaries,  and 
agents  of  police,  in  an  eager  hunt  for  refractory  bishops  and  in- 

*  Anim.  M.irrcU.,  1.  xvi.,  r.  12.  '  Snip.  Sovcrni*,  Hist.  Etc.,  1.  ii., 

'  Sxnitos,  Hist.  K<c,l.  ii. ;  fcwzoni.,  co.  r.L»-:>7;  Hilary  in  Constant.,  i.,  8; 
L  ii. ;  TIkimI.,  tV;.,  1.  ii.  Athanas.  in  Ar.  Or.,  i.,  p.  291. 
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submissive  monks.  Tlic  churches  were  pillaged,  the  altars 
broken  down,  and  Arian  bishops  enthroned  by  drunken  sol- 
diers at  the  point  of  the  sword.* 

Meanwhile,  the  emperor  and  his  court,  absorbed  in  the  nice- 
nrndfui  In-  ties  of  ix)leniics  or  the  legal  and  illegal  prosecution 
ajU^u  ^  of  imputed  heresies,  left  the  gR^ater  part  of  the  eoun- 
j-imnka.  ^^y,  cxj)osc»d  to  thc  pillagcs  of  the  Alamans  and  Franks 
— the  same  who  had  Ix^en  invited  in  during  the  war  with 
Magnentiu.**,  and  now  refused  to  depart — and  of  other  depre- 
dating honles,  their  neighbors.*  At  length  (A. I).  854\  a  gen- 
eral (TV  of  distR\*vS  from  Sequania  and  the  first  Gennany  com- 
jK.'lK'd  the  emjKTor  to  march  against  his  l)arbaric  allies,  and  to 
RMuove  them,  either  by  persuasion  or  force,  beyond  the  Khine. 
The  work,  however,  wius  barely  accomplished  before  he  repair- 
ed to  Milan  to  h(»ld  another  ecck^siastical  council  and  to  plunge 
anew  in  the  stonns  of  debate.'  Again,  too,  in  thc  course*  of  the 
year,  thr  CJcnnans  returned.  A  wan*  of  the  religious  dissensions 
of  the  province,  encouraged  secretly,  doubtless,  by  other  barba- 
rians alri'ady  in  the  nominal  service  of  the  empire,  and  not  un- 
weleom«d  by  certain  parties  of  the  Gallo-Romans,  weary  <»f  the 
oppn-s^iions  of  the  gov<»nnnent,  they  found  it  an  ea.«?y  ta»**k  to 
overrun  this  weak  drjK'ndeney.  In  a  little  while  a  large  part 
of  the  north  and  ea.»»t  of  (iaul  were  in  their  almost  undisputi^d 
jxfcssi'ssion.  The  Alamans  wizeil  \\\xm  the  countries  which  are 
now  called  Alsace  an<l  liorrainc  ;  the  Franks  securecl  for  them- 
6<'lv«'S  Batavia  and  Toxandria:*  ft»rty-five  flouri.*«hing  cities, 
am<»ng  them  Cologne,  Tn^ve.««,  Spires,  Worms,  and  Strasburg, 
wen^  nivag<tl ;  and,  in  short,  fn>m  the  sources  of  the  Khine  to 
iu*  mouth,  fortv  miles  inland,  there  remained  no  safetv  for  the 
jMipulation  but  in  tin*  strongly-fortifietl  towns.*  Even  there  the 
rf.M>iin*es  of  subsist»!ie«*  were  cut  off  fn)m  the  cx*cupants,  with 
the  i-xception  of  th«'  little  that  might  have  lHX*n  sown  and  gath- 
en*d  within  lh«'  walls.  The  ma.«ler  of  infantry  whom  C*»nstan- 
tins  ilispatehed  into  (latd  to  nuvt  the.**o  enemies — Svlvanus  l)V 
n:une,  btit  a  Frank  by  birth — exasj»erateil  by  the  low  intrigues 


'  AlhanM.  a«1  Sol.,  prntim. 

•  /ii*ini..  I.  n.,  r.  4«». 

•  Anim.  M-in^n.,  I.  xir.,  x^, 

•  Now  imixU  Urabant. 


*  Z<mm..  1.  iii.,  r.  3  ;  Juli.in.  KpUt., 
p.  227;  A  mm.  Marrtll.l.  x^.n  .  ♦*..  19. 
GiMiiin  ilrrni'^  lii%  il«*taiU  vf  tbcw  in* 
ruadi  miuulv  fitjcn  Julian. 
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of  the  court  in  liis  absence,  himself  assumed  the  purple,  and  was 
only  prevented  by  a  series  of  the  basest  treacheries  from  com- 
pletely overthrowing  the  government.^ 

Coustantius,  betrayed  by  his  generals,  assailed  by  the  Gcr- 
juiian  in  Gairt,  Hians,  hatcd  by  the  Catholic  part  of  his  subjects,  and 
A.D.3a6to3ci.  recalled  to  the  cast  by  new  revolts  in  that  quarter, 
by  menaces  of  w^ar  from  Persia,  and  by  the  incompetence  of 
the  Caesar  Gallus,  his  nephew,  whom  he  had  intrusted  with 
power,  was  driven  to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  Gaul  alto- 
gether, or  of  committing  the  government  to  new  hands.  His 
reluctant  choice  of  a  western  lieutenant  fell  at  length  upon 
a  mere  academic  youth — his  remaining  nephew  Julian,  whose 
parents  he  had  murdered.  But  this  youth,  fortunately  for 
Gaul,  chanced  to  be  a  person  of  genius  and  courage,  whose 
early  sufferings  had  trained  him  to  the  mastery  of  himself,  and 
whose  studies  had  inspired  him  with  an  emulation  of  great- 
ness. 

Provided  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  Julian  made  his  en- 
ni*  •ctirity  trance  into  Vienue,  where  he  was  gratefully  received 
and  service*.  |^y  ^^^  pcoplc,  aud  coMly  by  the  officials.  Inexpe- 
rienced in  the  art  of  war,  distrusted  by  the  emperor,  with  the 
civil  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  unfriendly  praefect  Floren- 
tius,  and  with  the  militiry  charge  divided  between  generals  who 
were  instructed  to  watch  rather  than  obey  him,  his  movements 
in  every  direction  were  fettered  and  embarrassed.  In  a  little 
w4ule,  however,  his  energy,  hLs  courage,  his  capacity,  and  his 
justice  and  goodness  enabled  him  to  overcome  and  to  command 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.  During  an  administration  of  six 
years  this  latest  Cicsar  revived  in  Gaul  the  memory  of  the  inde- 
fatigable exploits  and  the  vigorous  rule  of  the  first  Caesar.' 
Insuflicicnt  and  ill-disciplined  as  his  forces  were,  and  baffled 
and  betrayed  iis  he  was  by  those  who  should  have  been  his 
aids,  he  drove  the  fierce  and  powerful  tribes  of  the  Alamans, 
who  were  now  the  hydra  of  the  western  provinces,  beyond  the 
UpjKT  Rhine;  the  Charaavcs,  another  warlike  tribe,  ho  pur- 
sued into  the  heart  of  their  native  forest*^;  while  the  still  fiercer 
and  more  warlike  Fnmks  were  dislodged  from  their  habitations 

'  Amm.  Marccll.,  xv.,  5.  sim  ;  Julian,  £])ist.  ad  S.  P.  Q. 

'  Amm.  Marecll.,   xvi.,  xvii.,  pas-    passim. 
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on  the  Mcuso,  to  accept  of  conditions  from  his  hands.*  What 
chiefly  emlwirrassed  him  in  this  war  with  the  Alamans  was  a  new 
and  singuhir  chiim  they  set  up  to  a  proprietary  right  in  the  coun- 
try they  overran,  for  which  tli(»y  alleged  and  produced  the  writ- 
ten grants  of  Constant i us,  who  had  enlisted  them  as  allies  in  a 
previous  war.  Comi>elled  to  regard  the  dispositions  of  his 
sovereign  by  law,  he  yet  wisely  neglected  them  in  fact,  and  by 
three  successful  expeditions  beyond  the  Khine  restORni  to  their 
friends  a  multitude  of  Koman  captives,  recovered  the  broken 
and  down-tr(Hlden  limes  of  the  emjiire,  humiliatinl  many  of  the 
proud  ehiefs  of  the  Germans,  and  impressed  a  Sidutary  awe  and 
resi)ect  ujk)!!  their  truculent  followers.^  While  rescuing  the 
north  and  east  from  their  various  conquerors  rather  than  in- 
vaders, and  raising  new  ramparts  against  their  future  incur- 
sions, he  s|>ent  the  intervals  of  peace  which  his  valor  procured 
in  recu|HTating  the  wasted  energies  of  the  inhabitants.  Their 
dilapidatc'il  cities  were  Repaired,  the  excess<\s  of  taxation  rc- 
tri*nehe<l,  the  deficient  harvests  compensateil  by  large  imi>orta- 
tions  of  corn  from  BriUiin,  and  the  resources  of  sus|xnidal  in- 
dustrv  stimulated  into  new  action.  Once  more,  savs  Libanius, 
tin-  (lauls  x^vudi.^!  fn)m  the  tombs  to  marry,  to  travel,  to  enjoy 
\\w  f«*stivals,  and  t<.)  e«.lrbrate  the  public  games. •* 

T1h*S4'  intervals  (jf  mon»  gonial  lalK»r  Julian  passed  at  a  plea.<»- 
itu  rr^iA^wr  ^^^^  phicc  nu  a  lililc  isKiud  of  the  Seine,  belonging  to 
!? ' hill.r^^'i  •^  Gallic  tribe  namtnl  the  Parisii,  and  which  he  dis- 
***•*"''  tinguished  as  his  **dear  Luketia,"  just  as  more  m<xl- 

eni  visitors  dmominate  it  their  **dfar  and  <lflightful  Paris.''* 
Ill  the  <lavs  of  CVsjir,  whrn  its  few  inhabitants  valorouslv  re- 
sisti-^l  the  h'gions  of  bis  lii'Ut<*nant  Ii:ilm'nus,*  it  was  a  small 


'  A  i*rt  of  ihrw,  ralUil  iho  Sulinii^, 
ftiitl  (lrotinr«l  tn  fi|nin*  hcn^aftvr,  mrrc 
aIIohcvJ  til  9t'tt\v  in  iiemMncurc  in  T«»x- 
an«lriA,  Ix'twivn  thr  Mi'u-t*  and  the 
S  h*  Itt,  omr  iht*  ni<Ml<Tn  Ti>np^*<». 
Aniinianu*  51iiriX'llinu>,  lih.  xtii..  rap. 

'  LilkaniiK,  Orat.  iu  Jul.,  r.  !•«. 

•  Orml.  X. 

*  Julian.  Mi«i|j(»fr-,  IT-  **•<*  ^•'.*.  Stra- 
Ih>  ralU  thi*  pUcf*  l.tf^it'itui ;  ]*t4>l<-my, 
ijmfvt^>t ;  Julian.  I.mletu» .-  Ammianux 
nili  it  at  lint  Ijuttta^  and  aftcnrard 


J^inMii,  fmm  the  name  of  the  j<Hi|ile. 
It  14  n<it  known  whrn  nor  why  the  th*^ 
ipiation  «a»  rhanjpeii,  but  it  i*  mi|i- 
iMiHtl  to  have  Im'n  <  tmnpHl  «lurin>;  the 
nipi  of  Julian.  Thrr«*  law*  in  the 
Thcinlo^ian  (*oilr.  nYrrrtil  to  Valrntin- 
ian  and  Vali*n«,  (mt  the  %rar  IUm,  Uvr 
date  at  /'uriin,  and  MU^-e  thrn  thi* 
name  luu  Uvn  iimwrved  in  all  the  hi«- 
lorieii  and  |iuhlic  rt<r«inl<.  See  Ihi- 
laure  nii«t.  do  Tarts  t.  i.,  p.  IV.,  cd. 
Pari*.  Ik:.:.). 
*  Thia  waa  tbe  fim  rDounled  batUo 
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village  of  mud-covered  huts,  connected  with  the  main  land  by 
two  rude  bridges  of  wood.  A  range  of  hills  inclosed  the 
marshes  by  which  it  was  surrounded  in  a  spacious  amphithea- 
tre, which  forms  the  site  of  the  splendid  metropolis  of  France. 
Commanding  the  fruitful  valleys  of  the  Seine,  the  Mame,  and 
the  Oise,  the  earliest  occupants  were  merchants  and  boatmcD, 
who  conducted  the  trade  of  the  rivers,  and  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  had  fonned  a  powerful  corporation.*  During  the 
revolts  of  the  Bagauds  in  the  third  century,  it  acquired  an  un- 
happy celebrity  as  the  strong-hold  from  which  they  harassed  the 
peace  of  the  surrounding  region.  Subsequently,  when  the  ad- 
vances of  the  Gennans  drove  the  government  from  Tr&ves,  the 
emperors  selected  the  town  of  the  Parisii  as  a  more  secure  posi- 
tion. They  built  a  palace  there,  and  an  intrenched  camp  for  the 
soldiers;  and  very  soon  afterward  several  of  those  aqueducts  and 
amphitheatres  which  were  inseparable  accompaniments  of  Ro- 
man life.  It  was  in  that  palace,  which  the  traveler  still  regards 
with  curiosity  in  those  mouldering  remains  of  it  known  as  the 
Palais  cles  Thermesi^  that  Julian  found  his  favorite  residence — 
there  that  he  conversed  with  his  friend  Sallust  and  his  phyri- 
cian  Oribasius  of  his  aspirations  for  future  eminence — ^there 
that  he  discussed  the  nature  of  dreams  and  the  deep  oriental 
mysteries — ^and  there  that  he  sung  the  praises  of  the  sun-god, 
the  regulator  of  the  world,  the  archetype  of  ideas,  the  brilliant 
emanation  of  an  eternal  and  absolute  deity.* 

If  Julian  could  have  remained  in  Gaul,  his  integrity  and  ar- 
juiun  u  pro-  ^^"^  might  have  largely  retrieved  its  fortunes ;  but 
p^ii!?^  eSU^'  the  very  successes  which  secured  him  the  universal 
A.D.  301.  gratitude  of  the  people  provoked  the  enmity  of  the 
court.  Jealous  of  his  renown,  the  feeble  Constantius  made  a 
pretense  of  the  urgency  of  eastern  wars  to  reclaim  the  flower 
of  his  troops,  which,  however,  more  discerning  than  their  em- 

on  n  theatre  since  somewlmt  renowned  ter,  Vulran,  Vcnns,  and  Castor  and 

fur  luttles.  Tollux,  were  those  of  Ilcnw,  the  Dni- 

^  The  iMis-reliefs  of  a  votive  nltiir  idical  pod,  of  ("emnnnon,  and  of  the 

wore  found  under  the  choir  of  Notre-  trijile  hull,  called  Tttrv  Trigaran,  V^l^ 

Dame  in  17-0,  which  contained  this  in-  uhir  deities,  showing  how  oarlj  the  two 

Hcription:  Tin.  Caesake.  Auo.  Jovi.  pf.>lytheisnis    were    blended.      Thierry 

OiTi'M(».  Maxpimo.  I.  M.  Nautak  1*a-  (Gallic  Kom.,  t.  iii.,  c.  6,  p.  337). 

KiHiAC  PfnLU'i:.  rosiKnvNT.     Amonj;  '  Thiern',  1.  c,  who  cites 

the  reliefs,  besides  the  ligure:}  of  Jupi-  Orut.,  iv.,  p.  218. 
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pt'ror,  rcfiwcd  to  depart,  and  elevatetl  Julian  to  the  purple* 
The  seasonable  death  of  Coustantius  alone  obviated  a  civil  war, 
and  led  the  Gallic  Cu;sar  the  exclusive  master  of  the  Koman 
world. 

His  administration,  in  this  larger  sphere,  did  not  fulfill  the 
iiun^durt  1  promise  of  his  beautiful  years  in  the  lesser.  Of  his 
M  eapenir.  ^^^.^  modcls  of  conduct,  Alexander  and  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  he  was  more  successful  in  the  imitation  of  the  ilrst  than 
of  the  sec<>nd ;  petty  personal  revenges  sullied  the  glories  won 
by  his  anns;*  while  he  allowed  his  vanity  and  pedantry  as  a 
Htudent  to  betray  him  into  a  mocking,  sneering,  petulant  perse- 
cution of  Christianity,  and  into  a  vain  attempt  to  inspirit  the 
dead  Ixxly  of  paganism  by  the  breath  of  a  stark  and  artificial 
philo.s4tphy.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  suq)rising  that  Julian  should 
hatt;  Cliri.'^lianitv,  for  it  wius  connected  in  his  remembrances 
with  the  iu«sassi nation  of  his  family,  and  with  the  n*puL<ive  in- 
(hu'nors  i»f  his  ill-judged  education.  Nor  was  it  unnatural  that, 
in  the  Attir  oast  of  a  mind  which  had  nourished  itself  on  the 
dn»ams  of  Plato  and  the  llowers  of  Grecian  literature,  he  should 
lamrnt  the  f;ill  of  the  old  poetic  faith,  and  endeavor  to  bring  it 
back. 

At  tlio  same  time,  there  was  little  in  the  prevailing  or  super- 
ii*-  p  ^  M.  ficial  ;L<|M'cts  of  the  new  relimon  to  disann  his  preju- 

fn>Di  I  hrU-  *  "  t 

tuBiir  diiTM,  or  to  conciliate  the  resjK'Ct  of  his  genius  and 
tiist*'.  Christianity  ha«l  passed  through  its  i)eriod  of  infantile 
entlmsi;L'm,  which  had  be<Mi  illustrate<I  by  so  much  sWLH.'t  and 
heroic  di'votinn,  and  w:tM  arrived  at  a  iK*ri<Ml  of  metaphysicxd 
refinrmcnt  and  ambitious  pret4.'nst».  Violent  jMJcmics,  who 
inaliu'iiiil  an<l  t'Tc  each  othtT  over  mysteries  sei*mingly  trivial, 
or.  it"  nni  trivial,  in  their  very  nature  ins<»luble,  were  tt»o  often 
now  to  Inr  found  amon;^  its  m«»st  eonsjiicuous  rej)resi'ntatives.^ 
Its  debut'-s  wt-n*  rarrifd  on  by  h<»t  and  vul^'ar  px^sions,  and 
Konn  tiiufs  md'-d  in  san;ruinarv  riot**.  Yet  Julian  pnifessc-d  to 
l>e  a  philosnph.r.  as  he  was.  from  hw  position,  a  statesman,  and 
he  w;w  Injuiid,  in  \n>\]i  tlianieters,  to  Io<»k  through  the  eru.<t  of 

*  Anim.  MArrtl..  1.  x\  .  ir.  .%  VJ.  *  Milmui,  liuu  Chrut.,  b.  uL,  cc. 

*  I>1.,  1.  \\i.,  r.  lo;    iiTv^.  N'Aiian.     JMS. 
in  Jiiluii,  I.  ii.,  /fOMiM;  Suxoiu.,  L  v., 
/HUJim. 
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the  contest  into  its  centre,  to  disregard  the  personal  weaknesses 
of  the  combatants,  in  order  to  discern  the  mighty  truths  for  which 
they  warred.    No  more  vital,  no  more  significant  questions  were 
ever  debated  than  many  of  the  questions  which  then  rent  the 
body  of  Christian  believers,  yet  Julian  foiled  to  see  either  their 
significance  or  their  vitality.     The  moral  virtues  of  the  hum- 
blest Christians  he  saw  and  commended — ^their  tender  brotherly 
love,  their  philanthropy  toward  strangers,  their  sobriety  and 
purity  of  life  ;^  but  the  impressions  thus  produced  he  allowed 
to  be  effaced  by  his  daily  witness  of  the  arrogance  and  self- 
ishness of  the  prelates,  by  his  own  incurable  resentments^  and 
by  the  exaltations  of  a  vanity  which  persuaded  him  that  he  was 
called  of  the  gods  to  be  the  instrument  of  a  beneficent  restora- 
tion.   Julian  was,  in  fact,  what  the  Germans  expressively  term 
him,  a  romanticist  {liomantiker)^^  an  amiable  and  credulous  spirit, 
who  dreamed  of  the  resuscitation  of  a  lifeless  past,  and  absurd- 
ly attempted  to  impose  his  own  loving  but  vague  conceptions 
of  a  vanished  condition  of  things  upon  a  generation  rushing  al- 
most tumultuously  toward  a  wholly  different  future.     For  it 
was  not  the  old  religion  of  Eomc  which  he  sought  to  revive  in 
the  Eoman  temples  and  rekindle  on  the  Roman  hearth-stones, 
but  a  strange  neo-Platonic  abortion,  half  Grecian  and  half 
Christian,  generated  in  the  embrace  of  a  susceptible  fancy  with 
mystic  books,  and  utterly  unrelated  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
old  Roman  heart.     The  random  arrow,  which  slew  him  on  the 
plains  of  the  Tigris,  saved  him  from  the  mortification  and  re- 
proach of  a  thorough  failure.    Ilis  successor,  Jovian,  designated 
by  his  own  soldiers,  was  a  Christian  who  instantly  overturned 
the  elaborate  but  insubstantial  fabric  of  paganism  which  his 
zeal  had  so  fondlv  reared. 

Julian's  death  was  profoundly  mourned  in  Gaul,  where  he 
.Taiutfn  ftfforta  had  mvcn  the  people  so  many  reasons  for  irratitade: 
cnoc  in  GauL  but  liis  Tcligious  cxamplc  fouud  fcw  imitatOTS.  The 
influential  mind  of  the  province  was  already  under  the  control 
of  the  orthodox  clergy,  and  was  not  easily  to  be  disengaged 

*  Julian,  Epist.  nd  Arsnr..  40.  izing  the  liitc  Kin^  of  Pnusia,  eonteiiii 

^  S'cn  ]Hiliti('ul  }>:iiii|ilil('t  of  Stniiw«,  an    admiroblc  delineation  of  Jnlinn't 

IVr  I^>^lnntik(■^  anf  d«-ni  Thnmc  dcr  character. 

Ciisarcn,  Manla-ini,  1M7,  ^vhicli,  tuitir- 
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from  its  attachments.  The  great  tribune  of  doctrine,  Athana- 
sius,  had  left  the  deepest  traces  of  his  eloquence  and  dogmatism 
there ;  and  these  had  been  deepened  by  two  men  whose  words 
were  more  effective  than  the  swords  of  many  centurions,  or  even 
the  edicts  of  emperors.  The  first  was  St.  Hilary,  the  Bishop  of 
8i.uu*ry.  Poiticrs  (A.D.  350),  a  skillful  rhetor  of  Gallic  descent^ 
converted  to  Catholicism,  and  distinguished  as  an  eloquent  and 
powerful  champion  of  the  faith  in  an  age  by  no  means  destitute 
of  elo<|uent  and  {wwerful  men.*  *'The  Khone  of  Eloquence," 
as  Jerome  calls  him,  by  a  vii>lcnt  figure,  he  played  on  the  small- 
er sta^re  of  the  West  the  same  part  in  the  Arian  controversy 
whioli  ihe  greater  Athanasius  played  in  the  Kast.  lie  was  the 
stubl><»ru  defentler  c»f  Christianity  in  its  most  orthodox  as]K*ct8. 
His  advent  to  the  episcopal  see  concurring  with  the  epoch  of 
the  most  determined  eftort  made  by  the  imperial  power  in  be- 
half of  the  Arians,  he  had  an  opi>ortunity  of  manifesting  his  rc- 
sLstantv  and  his  finnness.  No  threats  nor  blandishments  could 
siKiiee  his  vehenuiit  protests  against  the  Arian  aggressions  of 
till'  emjKTt)r.  Hanisheil  to  Phrvgia  (A.D.  356),  he  wrote  with 
all  the  ardor  that  he  had  siM>ken,  placing  hLs  op|>osition,  with 
a  sj(</aeii)iis  liU'rality  creditable  to  his  fame,  on  the  essential 
indepriulenee  <»f  the  eivil  and  the  ecclesiastical  jKjwers.  "The 
gold  «»f  the  state,"  he  said,  ** only  burdens  the  sanctuary;"  and 
again,  **that  Cj«h1  never  wishetl  a  constraine<l  service,  but  the 
free  worship  <»f  the  heart  ;*'  Siiitiments  which,  if  they  could  have 
btvn  nini*inl>en»d,  would  have  disarmed  persecution  of  its  pre- 
texts and  t<'rrors.- 

In  the  wauihrings  of  his  exile,  St  Hilary  found  a  disciple 
ft.M«rimin-  de.stiued  to  btxrome  a  mon»  influential  athlete  than 
BJilum.  "  hinLs<lf  even,  afterward  known  as  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 
He  Wits  the  t^m  of  a  Pannonian  soldier,  who,  having  served 
in  the  annv  for  ten  vt'ars,  abandoneil  the  soldiers  sword  and 
laieklrr  for  the  eowl  and  sandal  of  the  monk.  It  was  Julian 
who  n'le;t<4Ml  him  fn>m  his  martial  oaths,  and  thus  furnished 
the  <*aus4»  he  hateil  with  its  most  efficient  westeni  missionarv. 

m 

St.  Martin  was  the  first  man  to  introduce  the  Mon:e<ticism  of 
the  K.ist  into  (laul  (A.I).  3(J<V).     He  foundetl  the  two  ceh^braU^ 

*  r<>m|iarp  Villfinnin  (TmMmiu  «k  *  M.  Ilil.  contra  Cooit.  Iinj<rnit.,  I. 
rKI<4{U4-ntT  au  i***"*  SkiIc,  ^utim).         i.,  c.  10. 

M 
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monasteries  of  Ligugd,  near  Poitiers,  and  of  Marmoutieis,  near 
Tours,  which  became  the  nurseries  of  the  new  religious  propa- 
gandism.  At  the  head  of  his  cowled  militia  he  passed  his  life  in 
demolishing  the  temples,  the  altars,  the  statues,  and  the  conse- 
crated trees  of  heathenism.  His  indefatigable  earnestness  no  dan- 
gers could  appal  and  no  difficulties  deter.^  The  popular  imagina- 
tion,  and  his  own  zeal,  ascribed  to  him  the  power  of  working  mir 
acles,^  although  a  profound  piety  and  tender  love*  aided  his  in- 
fluence, and  relieved  the  harsher  spirit  of  his  fanatidam.  When 
he  died  (A.D.  397),  so  great  was  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
venemuon  in  hcld,  SO  axdcnt  thc  gratitudc  for  his  various  services, 

which  he  waa  n  t     ^  /»i«  •  -»  •■ 

held.  so  profound  the  reverence  for  his  sanctity,  that  the 

people  of  Poitiers  and  Tours  engaged  in  an  armed  contest  for  the 
possession  of  his  body.  Stolen  in  the  nighttime  by  the  latter, 
the  shrine  in  which  they  entombed  it  became  forever  hallowed.* 
The  skillful  warrior,  the  accomplished  philosopher  and  scholar, 
the  mighty  emperor,  Julian,  was  speedily  forgotten  in  the  Gaol 
that  he  had  saved,  or  was  remembered  only  by  a  few  timoiOTis 
devotees  of  heathenism,  while  he  was  accursed  by  the  CShorch; 
but  the  glory  of  the  rude  monk  grew  with  the  ages ;  holy  in- 
fluences were  supposed  to  exhale  from  his  sepulchre ;  his  name 
became  a  potent  talisman,  which  averted  the  wrath  oif  demons 
and  conciliated  the  favor  of  angels ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three 
centuries  still,  barbaric  fury  itself  respected  the  splendid  basili- 
ca which  his  pious  successors  had  raised  to  his  memory  as  an 
inviolable  retreat  for  thc  fugitive  and  the  criminaL^  Sorely  a 
change  had  passed  into  the  spirit  of  man  I 

With  the  period  immediately  before  us,  embracing  thirty-two 
Tii»  BMimiiwo  years,  from  the  death  of  Julian  to  that  of  Theodo- 

OF  TIIR   hNDi,  A.         . 

D.  363-395.  sms,  our  narrative  approaches  a  most  decisive  era; 
when  the  frightful  work  of  political  dissolution  assumed  its  finiil 
form ;  when  the  division  of  the  empire  into  East  and  West  was 

'  Sulp.  Sercrns,  in  Vita  St.  Martin.         *  Near  Tonn.     A  Tillage  wm  grid- 

Uc  wiis  bom  in  A.D.  317,  at  SaUarca  ually  built  around  it,  fint  called  Mav- 

(Sam^'ur).  tinopolis,  then  Chateaunenf,  and  if  nam 

*  Gregory  of  Tours,  Mirac.  St.  Mar-  a  part  of  Tours, 
tin,  1.  iv.,  c.  30.  »  His  lifo  n-as  written  bj  SnlpitfaB 

'  lie  op]K)scd  the  Emperor  Maximus  So'cms  in  thc  next  oentUTy,  conean^ 

in  his  prosecutions  of  the  Priscillianists  ing  whom,  sec  Ampte  (Hist.  LitU.  U  L 

— the  firbt  martyrs  slain  in  the  West  for  c.  8). 
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rendered  permanent;  when  polytheism  waa  officially  extin- 
guished, and  the  political  and  moral  force  of  society  passed 
over  to  the  legally -established  Catholic  Church ;  and  when,  lo ! 
we  hear  on  every  side  already  the  tramp  of  the  steeds  and  the 
rattle  of  the  wagons  which  arc  IxMiring  onward  and  downward, 
in  irresistible  might,  the  wild  battalions  of  the  north.  But  a 
rapid  summary  is  all  that  I  am  allowed  to  give  of  the  events 
of  this  great  period. 

Jovian  had  reigned  scarcely  a  year  when  his  sudden  death 
ThTNiTwun-  enabled  the  army  to  raise  a  rude  but  valiant  and 
twn  ***vliiil^  energetic  soldier,  Yalentinian,  to  the  vacant  throne. 
tJSi! Vr  »L  ^^"<^  ^f  ^^  fi^^  ^^^  was  to  devolve  the  government 
^'^  of  the  rich  pncfecture  of  the  East  upon  his  brother 

Valens,  while  he  reserved  to  himself  the  more  exposed  and  war- 
like pnnfcctures  of  Illyria,  Italy,  and  Gaul.  This  was  a  di- 
vision of  the  a<lministration  rather  than  of  the  sovereignty. 
Though  Valens  reigned  at  Constantinople  and  Yalentinian  at 
Milan,  the  laws  were  promulged  and  executed  in  the  joint 
names  of  the  two  emperors,  and  the  unity  of  the  empire  waa 
still  inuintaiiied,  at  least  in  theory.' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  re])eated  inroads  of  the  Alenmns 
vairoununm.  comiR'Hcd  Valcntiuian  to  remove  his  government  to 
■idr*  In  G.uL  Tfi^vi^s,  whcrc  hc  took  up  his  permanent  residence, 
and  which  l)ecame  then^by  the  centre  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  main  cxx^osion  of  tliesc  Alemannic  irruptions  was  that  ho 
withheld  or  iliminished  the  donative  which  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  grant  to  the  allied  tribes  of  the  frontier  on  the  advent 
of  rarli  new  emperor,  and  it  required  the  laborious  exertions 
of  lii.s  l«»^ons  for  a  whole  year  to  exjK^l  them  beyond  the  Rhino 
antl  fortify  its  pasimgi's  (A.l>.  S^T)).  At  the  same  time,  the  des- 
ohiting  irniptions  of  ihf  Pirts  and  Scots  into  Britain,  and  the 
wide-spread  spirit  of  di.sc'ontent  and  revolt  producvtl  by  the  pit- 
ilrss  ( »ppn*ssion.s  of  the  Iloman  commandern,  demande<l  the  most 
strenuous  c-ffnrts  of  the  brave  general  Theodosius  to  reston*  a 
{lartial  tran(iuillity  (A.D.  867-870).  Nor  had  he  laid  down 
his  arms  whm  the  tyninny  and  {vrsecutions  of  the  Count  Ro 
manus,  the  mihtary  rulrr  of  Africa,  provoked  the  double  ea- 
lamity  of  {K>pular  rt*volt  and  a  Mmiru^h  invasion  upon  that 

*  Amin.  MAft^U.,  I.  xxri,,  c.  5. 
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seething  province  (A.D.  366-372),  which  he  with  difficulty  re- 
covered (A.D.  373).  Three  years  later  the  restorer  of  Britain 
and  Africa  was  ignoniiniously  beheaded,  on  some  vague  suspi- 
cion or  unfounded  jealousy,  by  the  son  of  the  emperor  whose 
dominions  he  had  saved.* 

The  Eastern  Empire,  under  Valens,  was  all  the  wliile  a  prey 
The  Gothii  in-  to  similar  disturbances.  A  Persian  war  raged  in 
era  Empire.  Armenia  and  Iberia,  and  the  powerfol  league  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  composed  of  twelve  considerable  nations,  which  its 
valor  had  subdued,  and  whose  dominions  extended  from  the 
lower  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  were  vehemently  assaUing  the  towns 
and  cities  of  Thrace.  Invited  by  Procopius,  a  relative  of  Ju- 
lian, to  assist  him  in  asserting  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Con- 
stantine  to  the  purple,  they  lent  the  aid  of  thirty  thousand  tried 
and  intrepid  warriors  to  the  cause  of  the  pretender.  A  stab- 
bom  war  of  three  years,  of  varying  successes,  ended  in  a  tnm- 
sient  victory  for  the  empire.  But  the  agitations  of  the  war  ex- 
tended to  other  German  tribes;  the  Alemans  again  took  up 
arms ;  the  Sarmatians  desolated  the  Ulyrian  provinces,  and  the 
Quadi  threatened  Rhsetia.  Yalentinian  could  only  make  head 
against  them  by  asking  the  aid  of  other  Germans,  meroenaries 
avid  for  the  gold  of  Rome,  who  in  their  turn  became  new  souices 
of  trouble  to  the  perplexed  and  choleric  monarch.  It  was  in 
negotiating  with  some  barbaric  embassadors  at  Bregetio  (FresB- 
burg)  that  he  expired  suddenly  in  a  tremendous  outboxst  of 
rage  (A.D.  375). 

By  this  death  Gratian,  who  had  been  associated  with  his  &- 
Gntun  the  thcr  as  Augustus  iu  the  ninth  year  of  his  ace,  and  who 

Eniperor  of  .  *^ 

the  w«^  was  now  but  seventeen,  became  the  Emperor  of  the 
383.*  '  West.  He  was  not  suffered  to  reign  alone,  however, 
for  a  Frank  named  Mellobod,  who  commanded  a  detachment 
of  the  army,  immediately  proclaimed  the  right  of  a  younger 
and  an  infant  son  of  Yalentinian  by  another  wife  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity.  The  pacific  temper  and  youthful  generosity  of 
Gratian  in  consenting  to  assign  the  diocese  of  Italy  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  half-brother  alone  prevented  a  civil  war  between 
their  respective  parties.  Both  minors,  and  insignificant  in 
themselves,  the  first  year  of  their  rule  yet  marked  the  occor- 

*  These  events  are  described  by  Amro.  Morccl.  in  books  xrii.-] 
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AdTAOM  or  rence  of  one  of  the  signal  events  of  history.  It  was  the 
*^  ""**•  passage  of  the  Volga  by  the  fierce  and  terrible  hordes 
of  the  Ourals,  the  Huns,  who  bounded  thence  with  savage  im- 
petuosity upon  the  historic  scene.^  Absorbing  the  kindred 
tribes  of  the  Alains,  dwelling  between  that  stream  and  the 
Don,  their  innumerable  cavalry  first  a.ssaulted  the  Ostrogothic 
kingdom  of  Ilermanrik,  The  aged  monarch,  broken  by  wounds 
and  sorrows,'  saw  his  vast  empire  crumble  beneath  their  blpws. 
Next,  the  Visigoths,  commanded  by  Athanarik,  and  intrenched 
behind  the  Dniester,  manifested  a  more  stubborn  resistance; 
but,  weakened  by  religious  dissensions,'  they  were  soon  driven 
either  to  the  coverts  of  the  Carpathians,  or  to  the  protecting 
arms  of  the  Empire.* 

Valens,  at  the  solicitations  of  ITlphilas,  the  bishop,  and  the 
timGo«ium1.  embassa<lor  of  the  Goths,  who  had  won  them  to 
m»t*rr.  Chri.stianity,  and  translateil  the  Bible  into  their  dia- 

lect,* admitted  two  hundRnl  thousand  warriors,  with  their 
women  and  chiMren,  to  a  ix?aceful  settlement  u|)on  the  Roman 
territorit*s  of  Mcesia  and  Thrace.*  In  this  event  the  eastern 
emj>irc  hailed  a  seeming  acquisition  of  numerous  defenders, 
an<l  the  oasteni  emi)eror  hailed  a  seeming  acquisition  of  numer- 
ous ooreliponisU^.'  More  faivsighted  observers  beheld  in  it 
only  lh«  introduction  of  so  many  wolves  into  the  sheepfold;* 
and  the  st^quel  justified  their  discernment.  Oppressed  and 
cheatcni  by  the  Itoman  officers,  who  superintended  their  pas- 
sagi*  of  the  Danuln?,  they  hati  scarcely  lande<l  ujwn  the  Roman 
soil  ln'forc  they  were  compelled  to  resume  their  arms  and  break 
forth  in  indignant  and  furious  revolt.*    A  thousand  aecumu- 

*  Thiiitnin«Utionorri|ihtUu(whirh 
omitted  the  Ditoki  nf  Kingi  birt*«a«c 
tliry  rrktcd  the  wan  of  the  Ilchrrwii) 
t«  fttill  rxtant,  ami  U  the  oklevt  and  onlj 
mcMiiimrnt  of  the  toninie  of  the  (iitthi. 
I  »hall,  prrhafw,  have  orranion  to  nskf 
tu  it  mun*  full?  hereaAer. 

*  Knnaiiiiu  (Hist.,  t.)  pm  the 
namber. 

'  Amm.  Marrrl.,  xxxt.,  4;  Kitlor. 
Ilift|«l.,  (*hnifi.  (inch  ;  Stfom..  i«.,  20. 

*  Synr*iu«  rIV  Rrgn«s  |».  •.*.'•).  S)c- 
ratn  (VW,  Hint.,  I.  i?.,  c.  »4). 

*  Amm.  Marrrl.,  xxnL^  4.  Jor- 
daub  (Delteb.  Gel.,  »;>  ' 


*  Amm.  Man^l.,  xxxi.,  2;  and  Jor- 
nantti'*,  «>r  raihrr  Jordan  i«  ( I)c  Krbu« 
(fetiri«,  r.  24;.  Tlic  laiicr  was  a 
(lothii-  lii«!H>)i,  «ho  rtoiiri%hrd  about 
A.n  .Vi2,  and  i^nifi*  a  hiMnrr  of  hit 
nafii'n.  mainly  ut»rid(^i  fnmi  an  ahl<*r 
vktirk  \t\  ('aiMi<iili>ru«. 

*  Hr  was  «aid  ti>  hatr  tM«rn  1 10  \mni 
oU. 

*  The  |«KBns  a<Ihrml  Id  Athanarik, 
whilr  the  (*hri*tians  umlrr  Knnlef{rm 
and  Atavivr,  |ini|Hweil  to  N»lirit  the  aid 
of  the  Itiiotant.  SM-nt..  Vat.  Hi«t., 
i?,,  M.     S>i<»nN*n,  >i.,  :17. 

*  Amm.  ^Urrvl.,  c.  ULvii.-juuiL 
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lated  outrages  had  been  heaped  upon  them — ^rapes,  pillages,  and 
assassinations,  and  these  they  now  avenged  in  tenfold  degree 
upon  the  Eomans.*  Valens  himself,  hurrying  from  his  theo- 
logical reveries  at  Antioch  to  defend  his  suffering  people^  was 
overwhelmed,  with  his  array,  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Hadriano- 
ple  (August  9th,  378),  and  so  became  one  of  the  first  victims 
of  his  own  policy. 

Gratian,  alarmed  by  the  portentous  rumors  of  the  Grothic  in- 
Hiivors  com-  surrcctiou,  was  about  to  fly  to  the  support  of  his  un- 
GotK  Vd?  ^l^j  when  the  report  of  his  intended  departure,  com- 
87S-379.  municated  to  the  Alcmans  by  one  of  his  Al^^nuiTini^ 
body-guard,  caused  them  to  resume  the  course  of  their  old  ag- 
gressions.^ Ilis  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Fnmkish 
chiefs  Nannienus  and  Mellobod,  met  and  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Colmar,  but  not  until  after  it  was  too  late  to  relieve  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  East.  In  the  interim,  the  victorious  and  angry  Visi- 
goths, associating  with  themselves  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Taifuls^ 
the  Huns,  and  the  Alains,  were  enabled  to  carry  a  fearful  dev- 
astation through  all  the  provinces  along  the  Danube.'  A  con- 
certed and  treacherous  massacre  by  the  Romans  of  the  various 
Gothic  youth  who  in  previous  years  had  been  distributed  as 
hostages  throughout  Asia  was  made  the  occasion  and  the  ex- 
cuse of  their  sanguinary  reprisals.*  Jerome,  visiting  a  few  yean 
later  the  regions  over  which  they  had  passed,  states  that  in  these 
desert  countries  nothing  was  left  but  the  earth  and  the  sky;  that 
the  beasts  and  the  birds  even  were  extirpated;  and  that  die  land 
was  overgrown  with  inextricable  brambles  and  forests.^ 

Gratian  could  not  succor  the  East  by  his  arms,  but  he  did  so 
•  Gratinn  TmLHM  by  his  good  scusc.     In  Conferring  the  mantle  of 
the  »:Murn     Valcns  upon  the  Spanish  soldier  Theodosius,*  he  cave 
379.  it  a  brave  and  skillful  defender,  who,  partly  by  judi- 

cious management,  and  partly  by  force  of  arms,  scattered  the 
power  of  the  Goths,  and  reduced  them,  if  not  to  subjection,  at 
I'^jst  to  a  friendly  alliance  (379-382).  Incapable  of  driving 
them  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  he  prudently  settled 

'  Amm.  Glared.,  xxxi.,  7-12.  lates  tho  passage,  and  pfriiapt  jntlj 

*  Id.,  ib.  argues  its  exaggGimtion. 

'  Hieron.  Ojicra,  t.  vii.,  p.  250.  *  &>on  of  Theodouns,  whom  he  had 

*  Amm.  Marcel.,  xxxi.,  IG.  put  to  death. 

*  Gibbon,  V.  iii.,  c.  2G,  who  trans- 
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them  upon  its  borders,  and  enliRted  them  in  its  defenac.*  Col- 
onics of  the  Visigoths  were  established  in  Thrace,  and  of  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  a  body  of  forty  thousand 
Gothic  warriors  was  pledged  to  the  perpetual  service  of  the 
emperor.  The  advocates  of  Theodosius  defended  and  lauded 
the  wisdom  of  these  arrangements,  although  they  were  rather 
necessary  than  wise :  indeccl,  the  unwisdom  of  them  was  shown 
when  his  example  was  iiniUited  by  the  less-experienced  Gratian, 
who  filled  his  palaces  and  armies  with  multitudes  of  barbaric 
allies. 

Tin*  jK^oplc  of  the  West  were  strongly  disinclined  to  be 
RpToiinfM>i«-  submissive  to  the  a<«oendencv,  in  all  offices  of  profit 
A.i>.  SS3.  and  trust,  of  their  ancient  and  hennlitarv  enemies. 
A  gtMi«»nil  ri'pugnance  was  manif(*sted  by  the  Romans  and  the 
Gallo- Romans  at  his  partiality  for  the  Franks;  and,  when  this 
partiality  was  transfcrn^l  to  a  IkxIv  of  Alains  whom  he  kept 
in  his  pay,  the  filling  det^iK^neil  into  disgiwt.*  Even  his  cher- 
L«hiHl  Kninks  Ix'hcld  with  jt»aloiisy  and  aversion  the  growing 
favor  o(  those  n^pulsive  strangers.  The  mutinous  sentiment 
took  air,  n<»t  in  Gaul  first,  but  in  BriUiin,  where  a  Spaniard 
named  Maximus,  placing  hims(*lf  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions r»f  that  disUint  oiitjK><t,  assumed  the  purple,  an<l,  aecom- 
paniol  by  a  large  numlxT  of  Rriti.sh  |)eople,  Iande<l  in  Gaul.' 
IIo  was  cvi^ry  where  rec«'ivo<l  with  ac*eIam:itions  by  the  inhab- 
itants ;  the  ver}'  soldiers*  of  Gratian  deserted  him ;  and  the  poor 
youth,  flying  fn>m  Paris,  where  hLs  standard  was  in  vain  un- 
furli^l,  with  only  three  hundn*d  horsemen,  found  the  gates  of  the 
citirs  p*'nMnptorily  shut  against  him.  He  arrived  at  Lvons  only 
to  Ik'  put  to  death  by  a  general  of  the  u.surpt%*and  the  authority 
of  Maximus  wa»<  n^*ogiuz«Hl  almost  immediati'ly  from  the  Col- 
umtM  of  Ilereules  to  the  iiills  of  Caledtmia^     Theodosius  and 

'  Th<'nii»tiu«  (Oral.  x«i.);   Cbudi-  nniroporunt  if  it  wrrr  nni.  in  all  prnb- 

•n^Kuiitp  -.  I.  li;  Ji>nUiii*.  x\.,  xwii.  »liilitv,  rfmnertnl  with  •  Uritr  mldoi- 

'  y^m'tm.,  I.  IV..  r.  :t;».  lAliitn  (<  liritf»n«  in  AniHini'«.     Atirr 

'  ItiMi*.    Kr*-.    IIi«i  ,    I.   iv..  c.  SS;  Kr  had  drfratftl  (iratian.  it  tm-amr  ner- 

(»n>*..  1.  Ml  .  r.  :i|.  f»Minr  to  |tr(>vi«lr  fi^r  hi*  liriti«h  auxiU 

*  M  Atul>r«*r  (Knarrai  in  V*^\m  i«rint.  simI  hr  lf\nl  ihrm  itn  ihr  Unib 
Ixi..  t  II..  r|'i*i.  'Jit:  Aiin'l.  Vit-t  ,  of  tiM*  I'lnipirr  nrmniit  ihrir  anrlmt 
/./••r.  47;  (inniu*,  I.  111.,  I.  'M ;  Sh  -  dwrllint:-|*la4'<*.  i.  ^  *  •!  <*i«iia-Galli4B 
rat  .  I    t  .  <     11.  ((Wnnailhii),  thrdutrin  Kflheanrirm 

*  Tbv  rv^olt  of  Majumui  would  be  CWiMoAfr«,  cm  ibc  Durth  ruaii  uf  mod- 
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Valentinian  11.,  thongli  urged  by  the  imperious  voice  of  both 
honor  and  gratitude,  were  neither  of  them  in  a  position  to 
avenge  his  death,  and  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge a  colleague  whom  the  army  and  the  people  approved.^ 

Maximus,  unsatisfied  with  the  nature  rather  than  the  degree 
iCAximas  In-  of  his  power,  undertook,  after  five  years  of  successful 
A.D?3s&  ^'  rule,  to  force  the  approval  of  the  Soman  Senate,  by 
including  the  domains  of  Valentinian  II.  within  his  jurisdiction. 
He  invaded  Italy,  whence  the  young  emperor  and  his  mother 
fled,  in  order  to  demand  the  protection  of  Theodosiua.  That 
powerful  monarch,  prompted,  it  is  said,  more  by  the  beauty  of 
the  sister  Galla  than  by  the  merits  of  the  brother  Valentinian, 
undertook  their  cause,  and,  after  a  series  of  military  manoeuvres, 
expelled  Maximus  from  the  throne,  with  the  loss  of  his  head.' 
Valentinian  II.  was  not  only  restored  to  Italy,  but  was  endowed 
with  the  empire  of  the  murdered  Gratian,  He  appears  to  have 
inherited,  likewise,  with  his  position,  his  mistakes.  Submitting 
himself  to  the  tutelage  of  a  Frank  refugee  named  Arbogast^ 
who  had  become  master  of  the  Militia,  the  barbaric  and  the 
pagan  influence  resumed  the  control  of  the  court'  Arbogast 
was  more  the  emperor  than  he,  and  held  him  in  what  was  term- 
ed a  crowned  captivity  at  Viennc.*  In  vain  he  appealed  to  St 
Ambrose,  that  powerful  bishop,  and  to  Theodosius,  the  Elastem 
emperor,  for  help.  In  vain  he  endeavored  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  toils ;  for,  when  he  read  to  the  haughty  prime  minis- 
ter a  decree  for  his  arrest  and  degradation,  the  reply  wasi 
"  Thou  hast  not  given  me  power,  and  thou  canst  not  take  it 
away."  A  few  days  subsequently  the  helpless  boy  was  found 
strangled  in  the  depths  of  his  palace  ( A.D.  892).* 

Arbogast  raised  Eugenius,  a  pagan  grammarian  and  an  ao- 

ern  Brittany.     Thither  many   Gauls         »  Zosim.,  1.  iv.,  who,  howercr,  njt 

hod  l>ocn  drivon  Ity  the  Koinans,  and  that  Thcodofiijps  only  dissembled  his 

they  {(ladly  reoeivetl  the  new  acecssionfi.  pur|)Oses. 

They  were  estahlished  under  eommand         •  Zosim.,  1.  iv.,  c.  44. 

of  a  chief  named  Conan,  the  gource  of         '  See  Thierry  (Hist,  de  la  Gmnle 

those  sovereigns  of  Brittany  who  main-  Rom.,  t.  iii.,  c.  9)  for  tho  prabable  to- 

tained  a  njiecieM  of  inde{)endenrc  until  crct  causes  of  these  events. 

the  province  was  united  to  Fnince  by         ♦  Sulp.    Alex,   spud   Greg.  Turan. 

the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Brittany  to  (Eco.  Hist.,  1.  i.,  c  0). 

Louis  XII.,  in  the  l.">th  <'cntury.     Sec         •  Zosim.,    I.   iv.,    c.   53; 

Dom.  Maurice  (Hist,  de  Brotagne,  I.  i.);  (Ecc.  Hist.,  1.  v.,  c.  25), 

Also  Dc  I'ctigny,  t.  i.,  p.  *JXt. 
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ArbQ«ttft  maiMt  complicc,  to  thc  imperial  crown,  so  that  the  com- 
'  "^  "»?««••  bined  barbaric  and  pagan  rule  was  once  more  tri- 
umphant in  Gaul.*  It  enjoyed  only  a  momentary  triilraph; 
for  thc  emperor  of  thc  East,  with  a  numerous  body  of  Goths, 
Arabs,  and  Iberians,  defeated  thc  Gauls  and  Germans  who 
maintained  thc  cause  of  thc  usurpers,  and  the  whole  Koman 
world  n'tunied,  during  a  transient  inter\'al,  to  a  single  and  uni- 
TiModosiiM  uiry  reign  (A.D.  304).^  A  strong  head  and  a  strong 
A.D.  iM.  *  hand  were  again  at  thc  centre  of  power.  Pagan  Koine 
droojKHl  and  fainted,  while  the  barbarians  lay  cjuiet  and  gorged 
in  the  lairs  which  the  imj)erial  benignity  or  imperial  fear  had 
funiished  them,  and  Catholic  Rome  8])rang  upon  its  feet 

Paganism  drooped  and  Ciintcil  because  these  last  emperors  had 
Tb-nmcuiiup.  inflicted  ujx>n  it  many  staggering  and  fatal  blows. 
ftniiL  *  Thc  strokes  came  gradually,  but  none  thc  less  surely 
for  the  end.  Valentinian,  of  whom  it  is  told  that  he  scornfully 
refiL<H;d  to  sacrifice  under  Julian,  evinced,  nevertheless,  a  just 
and  e<juit;ible  disposition  toward  thc  two  worships.  The  projwr- 
ties  of  the  teniple.*^,  carried  off  and  sold  under  earlier  reigns,  and 
restori'd  by  Julian,  he  adjudged  to  the  private  domains  of  the 
emjH.Tors;  but,  as  a  eomi>ensation,  he  granteil  to  thc  pagan  iM)n- 
tifls  an  rxoinplion  fn)m  the  curial  charges,  which  thc  Christian 
clcr^'v  alnatly  enjoyed,  and,  logt»ther  with  it,  other  immunities' 
In  the  K:tst,  also,  Valens  c*onfinnetl  the  liberty  of  conscience.  A 
zeal«)iis  Arian,  he  incurred  thc  reproaches  of  thc  orthodox,  who 
calli-el  him  *'a  s.itellite  of  impiety,'**  although  no  decisive  acts 
of  his  an*  autlnMili«*ally  allcgtHl  Uy  jiLstify  thc  imputation.*  In 
tlieir  pursuit  of  tin?  diviners,  asimlogi^rs,  and  workers  of  magic, 
who  then  infestod  s<K*iety  in  great  multitudes,  and  despite  the 
fcnx'i<»us  and  inquisitorial  cnielli<'s  which  marke<l  the  proet»a», 
IkuIi  rnijHTors  rendenMl  an  cswMitial  service  to  Christianity. 
Th(>S4*  |H-niirioiLH  charlatans,  enemies  of  thc  human  n»ason, 
whos«!  4l;irk  and  forbidden  practices  [K^netratcd  evcrj'  cin'lo, 

'  8oi«inM*n.  L  ^ii.,  r.  3J.  *  Thc  Urtrr  thAt  he  niuie«l  cightj 

*  Sor.  I  V  .  r.  *.M  :  I'hiltMtorK.,  I.  ii.,  Catholic  c<-cU>iiutii'«  to  he  sunk  or 
C.  2;  l*h«i«l.,  v..  *J4.  1'.'.;  OriMi.,  rii.,  bunw«]  in  •  »hi|>,  thouKh  cirruiiKUiii* 
27.  I  i«I ly  Ti' UU'd  hy  Sir  rau-*.  1 1 .  K. ,  i  v . ,  1 6, 

'  Il«-u|:n<tt  (^IliM.  lU*  U  Dntnict.  do  an«il>yS«if«nrii,  II.  K.,  iv..  24.(l(ir»iioC 
Pl^;..  t.  I..  1.  v..  r.  1  <.  trrin  In  lie  |ifft«i«ible.      MiUwui  (lliit. 

*  bi.  Augu»tim*,  >ii.,  UH.  Chmt.,  |>.  3C&). 
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and  sometimes  deepened  the  inveterate  immorality  of  an  effete 
world,  belonged,  for  the  most  part,'  to  the  heathen  classes. 
Their  mystic  rites  were  more  or  less  bound  up  with  the  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  of  the  old  religion ;  false  divination  and 
the  ordinary  auguries  were  easily  confounded ;  and  the  blows 
of  persecution  and  fury  which  suppressed  or  scattered  the  one 
palsied  the  other  with  terror.  Yet  the  Christians  were  too 
much  absorbed  in  their  own  fierce  wrangles  to  reap  all  the  ad- 
vantage which  they  might  else  have  done  firom  these  propitious 
incidents. 

Gratian,  a  Christian  by  name  and  descent,  had  yet  been  edu- 
Gr»ti»n  ftt  cated  under  the  half-heathen  poet  Ausonius,  and  dur- 
2)wliIi°'thJ  i"g  ^^^  firs^  years  of  his  reign  preserved  the  impartial 
P*6^°^  policy  of  his  immediate  predecessors.  He  conformed 
to  the  official  usages  which  the  pagan  traditions  required  of 
him ;  he  even  deified  his  father,  and  somewhat  gratefully  ac- 
cepted the  incense  which  the  pagan  rhetors  waved  beneath  his 
nostrils.  lie  sought,  at  the  same  time,  to  compose  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  various  Christian  sects,  and  to  promote,  by  his  coun- 
tenance and  his  laws,  the  progress  of  the  Christian  morals. 

The  years  A.D.  381-2  witnessed  a  change.  As  yet^  though 
chmgw  hu  ^^^  Christians  had  conquered  tolerance  and  privi- 
^^^'  leges,  though  the  emperors  and  their  supple  comtierB 
had  quitted  the  ancient  shrines,  the  sacrifices  still  smoked  on 
the  altars,  the  statues  stood  in  the  senate-house  and  the  pub- 
lic j>lace,  the  pompous  processions  in  the  great  city  wound 
arouiul  the  hill  where  the  Capitol,  with  its  fifty  temples,  sym- 
boled  the  majesty  of  the  tutelary  gods,  and  the  emperors,  the 
keystone  of  tlie  splendid  arch  of  the  constitutional  hierarchy, 
wore  the  supreme  pontifical  robes.  But  Gratian  was  a  youdi, 
weak  and  irresolute,  swayed  alternately  by  the  barbaric  offi- 
cers of  his  court  and  by  the  aspiring  priests  of  the  ChorclL 
One  inflexible  and  imperious  spirit  alone  could  hold  his  waver^ 
ing  will  to  its  mark.  It  was  Ambrose,  the  Bishop  of  Milan. 
A  son  of  the  praetorian  priefect  of  the  Gauls,  ravished  from  his 
civic  onii)loyments  by  the  friendly  violence  of  the  popul 


>  Ik'ujniot  (Hist,  dc  In  Dcstnict.  dii  quite  as  siiperBtitioiM,  in  renpect  to  tor* 
PagtiniMiiiff  t.  i.,  p.  2r>4)  hliims  that  the  tilo^'s  und  the  maleficent  interrentiQA 
lower  clutibcs  of  the  Chribtians  were    of  demons,  as  the  Paguii. 
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while  8tH?king  to  quell  a  church  tumult  at  Milan,  he  was  raised 
to  the  episcopal  sec  of  that  important  city  before  he  was  yet 
a  declared  Christian.  His  activity,  courage^  and  practical  talent 
in  his  new  sphere  soon  made  him  the  foremast  man  in  Italy, 
if  not  of  all  the  West.*  Under  the  ascendency  of  his  superior 
and  masculine  mind,  Gratian,  when  summoned  from  Gaul  by 
the  Senate  of  Rome  to  aasume  the  supreme  pontificate,  dis- 
dainfully rejected  this  seeming  connivance  with  idolatrj'.'  Ilis 
refusal  smote  the  Itoman  i>arty  with  painful  dismay ;  but  when 
he  addc^  to  this  unfriendly  reluctance  to  engage  in  the  old 
worship  an  act  of  positive  hostility — when  he  caused  the  statue 
of  Victory  to  be  dragged  ignominiously  from  its  place  in  the 
Beiiate-housi%  they  were  consternated  and  horror-stricken.  In 
vain  the  i)ioiw  Prielextatus  and  the  elocpient  Symmachus  plead 
for  the  restoration  of  a  monument  hallowed  by  the  associa- 
tions of  so  many  centuries  of  power  and  glory  ;^  the  stem  will, 
the  subtle  lojrie,  the  biting  in)ny  of  Ambrose  stood  behind  the 
puri>ost\s  of  the  young  eniiK»ror  like  an  irresistible  fate.  Nor 
wiis  this  first  outwanl  aggression  the  last;  in  a  little  while  a 
Bwet'ping  (Mlict  confiscaU'd  the  projwrties  and  abrogated  the 
privileges  of  the  priesthood,  and  nMlucetl  them  from  the  dig- 
nity of  a  pnblie  and  national  order  to  the  rank  of  a  private 
and  undistinguishiHl  class.*  Even  the  vestal  virgins,  whose  sa* 
chmI  flume  had  buniwl  since  the  earlic«t  ages  of  the  Republic, 
wen*  strip|K*<l  of  their  prerogative's,  and  abandone<l,  disconsolate 
an<l  dishonoreil,  to  the  cruel  mockeries  of  Christian  pride.* 

ThtHxlosius,  on  hw  side,  neeilcd  no  Ambrose  to  spur  him  on 
SftTriAMM  ft*.  ^*^  ^'*^'  work  of  extirpating  the  vestiges  of  official 
^^'^  jv)lytheism.  A  Sjvanianl,  a  soldier,  and  a  Christian, 
rh«Ti.«<hing  fi-w  if  any  attachments  to  the  ancient  faith,  his  own 
convictions  an<l  impulses  s|X)ntaneously  «cconde<l  the  di^signs 
of  his  colleague.  A  law  of  881  forbade  the  return  of  Chri.s- 
liaiis  to  idolatn%  which  seems  still  to  have  ha^l  its  saluctions; 
another,  of  Ss"*,  pn)hibite<l  auguries;  a  thirJ,  of  891,  condemn- 
eil  the  governors  of  provinces  who  should  entiT  the  temples, 

'  Vit.    St.   Amh.,    p.   34.  Amb.         •  Cnd.  ThmW.  I.  xvi.,  i.  10.  20. 
E|nftt.,  xxi..  i».  »•♦•».",.  •  SynintA4-hti«,  K|ii«t.,  x.,  01.    Mil- 

*  }^Miiiiti«.  i«..  :u\.  man,  ilut.  ChrUt.,  b.  iii.,  c.  S. 

*  Anittnw.  K|j>i»i.,  17,  IS. 
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and  interdicted  all  secret  sacrifices ;  and  others,  again,  of  later 
date,  took  away  the  public  property  by  which  the  priests  were 
supported,  and  threatened  immolations  of  every  kind  with  the 
penalty  of  death.*  Thus  a  religion  which  for  a  thousand  years 
had  been  one  with  the  state,  received  a  decree  of  final  divorce, 
and  was  compelled  to  find  a  solace  for  its  public  disgrace  in 
the  secret  condolences  and  renewed  devotions  of  its  private 
friends.* 

Nor  did  Theodosius  restrict  his  exterminating  zeal  to  the  fol- 
iiere*y  •Juirei  lowcrs  of  the  aucicut  doctrines.  Heresy  and  idolatij 
S^^**x!2."  were,  in  his  view,  kindred  and  equally  pernicious  er- 
^  rors ;  and  the  same  unaccommodating  sword  smote 

the  disciples  of  Julian  and  of  Arius.  For  forty  years  the  Arians 
had  possessed  the  churches  of  Constantinople ;  they  ministered 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  East  save  that  of  Jerusalem  ;•  when 
Theodosius,  in  concert  with  Gratian  and  Yalentinian  II.,  de- 
creed their  expulsion  from  the  buildings  which  they  had  so 
long  possessed,  branded  them  "  with  the  infamous  name  of  her- 
etics," and  established  "  the  religion  taught  by  St  Peter  to  the 
Eomans,"  as  the  only  legal  as  well  as  the  true  Catholic  fidth.^ 
The  religion  of  the  whole  Roman  world,  says  Milman,  was  en- 
acted by  two  feeble  boys  and  a  rude  Spanish  soldier/  Theo- 
dosius, however,  lived  but  four  months  after  his  defeat  of  Eu- 
genius  and  Arbogast  (A.D.  395),  and  he  was  the  last  monarch 
who  united  the  East  and  West  under  a  single  rule.  A  long 
period  of  revolution,  calamity,  and  decay  began  with  his  death, 
for  the  tottering  thrones  were  occupied  by  mere  puppet  emper- 
ors, and  behind  them  stalked  the  huge  and  heroic  figures  of  the 
great  German  chiefs. 


^  Cod.  Thcodos.,  lib.  xn.,  tit.  10,  tinned  to  be  worshiped  at  Romey 

n.  10-12.     Beu^ot  (t.  i.,  1.  8,  c.  2)  of  the  Tarious  extant  fostivmb  in  their 

shows,  however,  that  the  most  of  these  honor, 
odictti  did  not  take  cfTcct  in  the  West.  *  Sozomen,  II.  £.,  Tii.,  2. 

•  Bciipiot  (ufii  mp.)  has  an  inter-         *  Cod.  Theodos.,  xvi.,  1,  2. 
csting  account  of  the  deities  which  con-        *  Ilist.  Chriiit.,  b.  iiL,  c.  9,  p.  889. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

TnB  CoNDinox  of  Gacl  towabd  tue  Close  op  mB  Roxah  DoMniATioir. 

I  UAVE  considered  that  a  few  words  upon  the  state  of  Ro- 
man society  in  Gaul  during  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Afth  centuries  might  be  useful  in  showing  not 
only  the  effects  of  four  hundred  years  of  Roman  rule,  but  how 
far  it  had  pR»parcd  the  province  to  resist  or  to  receive  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Teutons.  I  must  advertise  the  reader,  however, 
that  the  inquiry  is  an  obscure  one,  which  will  afford  many  in- 
teresting, though  not  always  certain  results. 

After  the  era  of  Constautine  the  Empire  of  the  West  was  di- 
i  TiMi  p4iiir«i  vided  into  two  pnefecturcs,  that  of  Italy  and  that 
SSlSirmiSi  ^>f  Gaul.  The  latter  comprised  three  dioceses — Gaul 
or  liMi.  proper,  Spain,  and  Britain.  The  diocese  of  Gaul 
was  a^in  divided  into  seventeen  pnn-inces,  of  which  six  were 
calliHl  consular  and  eleven  pnesidial.'  Subordinate  to  the 
provinces  were  the  diitaft.^  or  states,  one  hundrc<l  and  fifteen 
in  nunilhT,  consisting  of  one  or  more  cities  each,  having  rural 
districts  attacluMl  calle<I  jtffgt\  or  cantons.*  At  the  head  of  the 
pni'fectun*  of  Gaul  stood  the  Pnetorian  pnofect,  whase  residence 
was  at  Treves ;  at  the  head  of  the  diocese  a  vice-pnrfect  or  vicar, 
who  re8i<leil  at  Aries;  and  at  the  head  of  iMK»b  province  was  a  L^rtnA4 
govcnior,  named  either  a  consular  or  a  president;'  while  caeh 
civitas  had  its  senate  or  ciin\  a  kind  of  local  assembly  to  be 
hereafter  described.* 

*  Thr  ron«uUr  pmvjnrr*  wrrr  Lii|;.  '  Somrtiinei  the  pnniilUl  proTinrrf 
<lunrn%i«  lui;  Virtinrn^i*,  lirrmania  wrre  gomnvil  bj  rector*  (rtclurr*)  or 
Sii|4rii»r  ami  Inforinr,  aiut  lU'lpca  lul     jtid|cr«  {jtuHetM). 

Aiiil  lM  ;  thr  fkihrn  nrrp  LufeilunmAU  *  In  tbfne  and  other  ftUtementu  of 

INl  anil  n<l,   I.upliinrn>i«  Scnonraiii»,  tht«  chmptrr  my  piidr*  are  the  SotitM 

N«r)4>n«*n»i4  \*>\  ninl  *.M.  Ar|uit«nui  l«t  iHi/nitatum  Imfterii   iiomami  in   Ihihos 

•nJ  'Jd,  A)|a-«  MAfitimj*.  Al|«^  I*m-  (Ili«t.  (*riti<|Qc  cic  U  Mi»fiArrhie  Fran* 

nin»,  N4>vrni|Hi]iulaniA,  and  Sequanrn-  ^aim*,  t.  i..  lir.  *.*) :  FBuru-l  (lli«i.  dr  U 

•b.  (jaulr  Mrridicinali*.  t.  i..  r.  10,  rd.  Par- 

*  Rrlow  the  /Nft^i.  ainiin,  were  the  i«.  iKWi);  and  (Suifiit  (llist.  de  la  Civ. 
toinijibi|ia  or  %iIUfca  (■'•o>  Uiwtkm,  I.  i.,  fef.  a> 
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These  functionaries  were,  in  tlicir  various  degrees,  represent- 
offlecmand  atives  of  tlic  cniperoF,  charged  with  the  management 
tioJL  "°*^  of  the  interests  of  the  central  government,  the  disposal 
of  the  public  domain,  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  regulation  of 
the  imperial  posts,  and  the  whole  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, except  in  certain  minor  and  ecclesiastical  cases.  In  their 
relations  to  each  other  they  possessed  no  co-ordinate  or  inde- 
pendent powers;  they  were  arranged  in  strict  hierarchy,  the 
lower  being  controlled  by  the  higher,  and  the  whole  by  the 
emperor,  w^ho  possessed  an  absolute  right  to  appoint  or  depose 
at  his  own  will.  For  a  subject,  there  was  no  appeal  in  cases  of 
malfeasance  except  to  the  emperor,  and  then  chiefly  through 
the  officers  by  whom  he  was  personated.  The  scheme,  in  shorty 
was  an  administrative  despotism,  in  which  every  function  grav- 
itated toward  the  centre,  and  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  lo- 
cal limitation  or  life.* 

Some  allusions  are  made  in  the  contemporary  authorities  to 
General  aa-  ^^^^  ^^  gcncral  asscmblics  of  the  provinces,  to  which 
■cmbuea.  (Jeputics  wcFc  scut  by  the  cities,  to  deliberate  on  the 
common  affairs;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  occasional  rather 
than  regular,  summoned  either  by  a  special  edict  of  the  em- 
peror, or  by  some  local  or  pressing  emergency,  which  compelled 
or  allowed  the  districts  to  act  for  themselves.  Under  the  ancient 
system  of  the  Gauls  these  diets  had  been  a  favorite  and  usual 
method  of  legislation,  and  had  probably  been  continued  under 
the  earlier  emperors,  until,  superseded  by  the  more  rigorous 
methods  of  despotism,  they  had  gradually  fallen  into  desuetude.' 
When  Ilonorius  endeavored  to  revive  them,  at  a  period  of  uni- 
versal distress  and  despair  (A.D.  418),  the  Gauls  manifested  no 
eagerness  to  recover  an  institution  which  had  lost  its  vitality. 
And,  in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  if  these 


^  The  8AlaricA  of  these  fiinctionarics 
vcTC  |)uid  iNirtly  in  coin  and  {Nirtly  in 
kind,  each  j^uvonior  of  ii  pwvinre,  says 
Guizot,  iXToivin;;  twenty  ]K)iinds  of  sil- 
ver and  one  hundred  }>ie<Tt>s  of  gold, 
six  i»itrhen»  of  wine,  two  mules,  two 
horM'S,  two  state  suits,  one  coninion 
suit,  a  crxik,  a  niuletwr,  and,  Ijustly  (the 
detail  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omit- 
ted), a  concubine,  **fjuod  sine  hin  ense 


non  posnent"  facts  which  throw 
crablo  light  upon  tho  inactive  itato  of 
commercial  relations,  the  imperfect  dr- 
culatinfi:  medium,  as  well  aa  npon  the 
moral  sentiments  of  tho  empire  and  the 
time. 

"  Certainly  up  to  the  era  of  TitoiL 
AbU-  lu  BuTuf  (M^m.  de  TAcad.  dea 
lotfcript.,  t.  xxzii.}. 
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blios  differed  from  the  eouncila  whicli  the  pncfects,  the  vicars, 
and  the  presidents  often  convoked  from  among  the  more  nota- 
ble citizens  of  their  circumscriptions,  to  consult  and  advise  upon 
determinate  questions  of  public  moment,  what  functions  they 
could  have  exercised,  or  to  what  extent  their  acts  were  invest- 
ed with  authority.  A  government  arranged  as  the  Roman 
government  was,  in  which  every  thing  hung  upon  the  execu- 
tive will,  could  have  no  need  or  place  for  subordinate  deliber- 
ative boilios.* 

Municipal  ass«»mblies,  nevertheless,  still  subsisted  which  had 
Thecurim.  oucc  foriucd  a  primc  and  csscutial  clcmcnt  in  the  j)olit- 
ical  constitution  of  Rome,  and  were  destined,  also,  long  to  sur- 
vive tlui  (U*cay  of  other  elements,  as  well  as  the  disturbing  and 
destnictive  effects  of  the  barbaric  conquest.  These  were  tho 
curiip,  or  local  councils  of  the  several  cities,  comjMDsed  of  certain 
citizens  of  each  district,  and  ser\'ing  as  the  intennediate  organs 
between  the  inqH^rial  authorities  and  the  great  body  of  subji'Cts. 
The  ancient  distinctions  Wtween  the  municipia,  derived  from 
their  enjt»yniiMit  of  the  Roman,  the  Latin,  and  the  Italic  rights, 
as  th«'y  were  named,  had  disapjK^ared  under  the  more  uniform 
organization  intro<luct'd  by  the  emjKjrors,  and  the  statt»s  of  Gaul 
were  fundamentally  the  siune  in  their  internal  structure  and 
privili'ges.*  All  the  cities  and  many  villag»»s  (vici)  had  their 
curi'i^  among  which  there  w:ls  no  gradation  of  rank,  although 
in  later  times  the  more  imjK>rtiint  iLssumcil  a  degree  of  prece- 
dence as  to  dignity,  if  not  authority.^ 

The  hxral  jxiwers  antl  duties  of  these  curiae  arc  nowhere  rcg- 
Th»tri».«rn  'durly  delinrd;  antl,  indeetl,  they  ex{)erience<l  many 
aiid4uiir#.  |.ljjii,p»j<  ill  the  lont?  course  of  the  empire;  but  they 
are  known  ti>  have  inelude<l.  ( \)  the  n»gulation  of  the  ceremonies 
and  fi-stivals  of  religion:  (2)  the  care  and  ilL*<])os;il  of  the  local 
pn^jM-rtii'S  and  n'venues:  (li)  the  criminal  iiolii^e  or  pri*Si*rvation 
of  onli-r:  <4)  an*l  the  exrn-ise  of  inferior  judicial  tunelions  in 
cas<*s  |N'rtaiiiinir  to  tht*  public  health,  weights  and  ineiu^unii, 

'  Sv,  li«iiM»«r.  1>ijt*H  (\\\*x.  rrii.,  •  Von    S«\ipnv    (Ili«i.    *>i    l^muui 

t.  i.,  1.  i..  *\  4  ),  whii  i«  ili*|MxM^|  til  nw  I^w,  Tdl.  i.,  r.  'J.  ]i.  .Vt,  rd.  Kdiuburgh, 

rrj!«r  n*»l  only  an  r\i»l«*nrr,  Imt  *t*mft  lf«?V). 

Hiienitv  t«>  thr^*  |'n*«iiMiAl  i«-f:i*la(tin-4.  '  VoD  SAvignv,  pp.  59«C0. 

Vk'  <*unMtn.  aU* '  lli*t.  •!«'«  IViifi.  Iln*(., 
I.  i.,  |».  1-?*;,  lo  ihr  •ainc  cflW-l, 
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markets,  and  voluntary  transactions  between  citizens,  in  which 
the  value  involved  was  only  of  a  determinate  amount.  But, 
over  and  above  these  local  responsibilities,  the  curiad  were 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  imperial  taxes,  for  which  they 
were  made  answerable  whenever  they  failed  to  levy  and  for- 
ward the  full  amount  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces.  They 
might  be  called  upon  also,  by  the  military  conunanders,  to  raise 
recruits  when  the  exigencies  of  the  army  required  them,  to  fur- 
nish horses  and  equipages  to  the  judges  of  the  districts,  and  oth- 
er civic  and  military  officers  who  traveled  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  and  to  execute  generally  the  orders  of  the  prsefects  and 
presidents  which  related  to  public  affairs.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  a  ci  vitas  who  possessed  twenty -five  acres  (Jugera)  of  land  were 
members  of  the  curia,  and  were  variously  denominated  cuiialefl, 
decurioncs,  and  sometimes  scnatores.  The  first  man  on  the  roll 
of  the  curials  was  the  principal  {principalis)^  who  presided  over 
the  assemblies,  directed  the  city  business,  and  held  his  place  for 
life,  or  at  least  for  fifteen  years,  which  was,  for  the  most  pa]% 
equivalent  to  a  life-tenure.*  Their  official  support  and  expenses 
were  derived  from  the  domains  of  the  district^  which  were  iann- 
ed  out  to  individuals,  from  any  money-capital  they  may  have 
possessed,  and  from  certain  tolls  imposed  upon  the  entralice  and 
consumption  of  commodities  into  the  towns,  similar  to  the  oc- 
troi duties  of  modern  PVancc. 

In  their  original  constitution  and  form  these  mimicipal  bodies 
Their dccAdencc  cnjoycd  a  Considerable  dignity  and  freedom:  they 
had  been  founded  in  a  regard  for  national  usages,  and  to  give 
scope  and  respectability  to  the  local  life  and  ambition.  They 
were  free  assemblies,  which  chose  their  own  officers,  deliberated 
upon  measures  of  ])ublic  concern,  and  whose  members  were  dia- 
tinguished  by  some  honorable  privileges  and  exemptions.  The 
despotism  of  the  earlier  Caesars,  so  fatal  to  the  rights  of  the 
ate  and  to  tli  j  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
yet,  in  important  resj>eots,  favorable  to  the  progress  and  ele- 
vation of  these  l(x;al  governments.     When,  as  under  the  Re- 

*  Von  Sarigny  {uhi  sup.)^  who  con-  FuiiricI  f;ivcs  mnny  reasons  for  qnet* 

tcndR  that  there  were  no  projHT  magn^  tiuning  this  aswrtion.     See  his  diieo^ 

tratc8  in  the  mriir,  no  duumvirs,  (lua-  8ion  (Hist,  dc  la  Gaul.  Mdrid.,  t.  L,  e. 

tuonirs,  )>ra?tors,  a'dilcs,  etc.,  as  there  10,  p.  3G1>). 
had  been  in  the  Italian  niunieipia ;  but 
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public,  which  Guizot  has  clearly  shown,*  political  citizenahip 
could  only  be  exercised  in  Rome,  the  minor  towns  were  deprived 
of  their  principal  citizens.  The  chief  men  of  the  municipia  re- 
paired to  the  centre  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
cither  by  voting  in  the  comitia  or  discharging  great  public  func- 
tions, while  the  localities  were  neglected.  But  after  the  comitia, 
or  the  assemblages  for  popular  suflrage  at  Rome,  had  been  abol- 
ished by  the  emperors,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  interven- 
tion of  the  citizens  in  the  central  management,  the  persons  whom 
Rome  lost  returned  to  the  towns.  The  wealthy  and  influential 
classes,  excluded  from  power,  directed  their  attention  and  abil- 
ities spontaneously  to  local  influence ;  and  they  raised  it  in  dig- 
nity and  importxmce.  But  as  the  municipal  rights  were  shield- 
etl  by  no  political  guaranty — as  they  were  liable  at  any  time  to 
the  intervention  of  the  emperors,  and  to  the  arbitrary  exactions 
of  the  provincial  governors,  they  began  gradually  to  succumb 
to  the  encroachments  of  an  over[K)wering  centralism.  The 
bujtiness  of  the  curials  degenerated  into  the  most  grievous  of 
8er\*itudes,  in  the  discharge  of  which,  as  they  became  more  and 
more  the  instruments  and  the  victims  of  the  central  oppression, 
so  thov  incurreil  more  and  more  the  aversion  and  hatred  of  their 
fellow-subjects.*  Yet  there  grew  out  of  these  central  oppres- 
sions ci'rtain  elective  officers — the  defensorts  civiiatis — whose 
duty  it  was  to  inteqx)9e  between  authority  and  the  people,  and 
who,  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  (A.D.  865),  when 
they  were  chosen  from  among  the  Christian  bishops  mainly, 
justified  their  name.  Selected  outside  of  the  curia  by  an  as- 
st;mblage  of  citizens,  decuriones  and  common  people,  the  defen- 
v<n  was  at  first  a  simple  ix)pular  attorney,  but  he  rose  by  degrees 
inti)  a  magistrate  of  the  curia,  and  he  ended  by  l)ecoming  its 
ehief,  iKjssessed  of  ample  judicial  i)owerR  both  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases. 

The  K)cial  divisions  or  classes  of  |>eople  in  Gaul  corrcs|)ond- 
II.  TiMriMMi  e<l  for  the  most  part  to  the  political  arranin^ments. 
isUml  In  other  wonls,  tliere  were  imperial  and  li>ral  digni- 


ii«.  i..  IT-  1*  1 1.     He  rxtrmU         *  8w  port,  fi.  195,  when  I  %haXi  Iuit« 
the  fliHiri^hinic  time  I  •ft  he  municipia  to    orcacion  to  ■peak  of  the  aoctal  coodi* 
theerm  f'f  Diurlrtian  rA.l>.  ?M>,  which     tioo  of  the  cnrialt. 
irises  thctii  thnv  cent  uric*  uf  rflediTe 
cxbtenoe. 
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markets,  and  voluntary  transactions  between  citizens,  in  whicli 
the  value  involved  was  only  of  a  determinate  amount  But> 
over  and  above  these  local  responsibilities,  the  curisd  were 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  imperial  taxes,  for  which  they 
were  made  answerable  whenever  they  failed  to  levy  and  for- 
ward the  full  amount  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces.  They 
might  be  called  upon  also,  by  the  military  commanders,  to  raise 
recruits  when  the  exigencies  of  the  army  required  them,  to  fur- 
nish horses  and  equipages  to  the  judges  of  the  districts,  and  oth- 
er civic  and  military  oiBcers  who  traveled  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  and  to  execute  generally  the  orders  of  the  prsefects  and 
presidents  which  related  to  public  affairs.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  a  ci  vitas  who  possessed  twenty -five  acres  (Jugera)  of  land  were 
members  of  the  curia,  and  were  variously  denominated  curialets, 
decuriones,  and  sometimes  senatores.  The  first  man  on  the  roll 
of  the  curials  was  the  principal  {principalis)^  who  presided  over 
the  assemblies,  directed  the  city  business,  and  held  his  place  for 
life,  or  at  least  for  fifteen  years,  which  was,  for  the  most  pai% 
equivalent  to  a  life-tenure.*  Their  oflScial  support  and  expenses 
were  derived  from  the  domains  of  the  district,  which  were  fiurm* 
ed  out  to  individuals,  from  any  money -capital  they  may  have 
possessed,  and  from  certain  tolls  imposed  upon  the  entraboe  and 
consumption  of  commodities  into  the  towns,  similar  to  the  OC" 
trot  duties  of  modem  France. 

In  their  original  constitution  and  form  these  mimicipal  bodies 
Their  decadence,  cujoycd  a  Considerable  dignity  and  freedom:  they 
had  been  founded  in  a  regard  for  national  usages,  and  to  give 
scope  and  respectability  to  the  local  life  and  ambition.  They 
were  free  assemblies,  which  chose  their  own  officers,  deliberated 
upon  measures  of  public  concern,  and  whose  members  were  dis- 
tinguished by  some  honorable  privileges  and  exemptions.  The 
despotism  of  the  earlier  Caesars,  so  fatal  to  the  rights  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  tli;}  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Rome,  was 
yet,  in  important  respects,  favorable  to  the  progress  and  ele- 
vation of  these  local  governments.    When,  as  under  the  Re- 


*  Von  Savigny  (uhi  ntp.)^  who  con-  FanricI  gives  nrmnj  rcasonf  for 

tends  that  there  were  no  proper  magis-  tioning  this  assertion.     See  his  diieoft- 

trates  in  the  runVr,  no  duumvirs,  qua-  sion  (Hist,  dc  la  Gaul.  Mdrid.,  t.  L,  e. 

tuonirs,  prstors,  sdileSf  etc.,  as  there  10,  p.  861)). 
had  been  in  the  Italian  municipia ;  bnt 
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public,  which  Guizot  has  clearly  shown,*  political  citizenahip 
could  only  be  exercised  in  Rome,  the  minor  towns  were  deprived 
of  their  principal  citizens.  The  chief  men  of  the  municipia  re- 
paired to  the  centre  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the  worlds 
eiUier  by  voting  in  the  comitia  or  discharging  great  public  func- 
tions, while  the  localities  were  neglected.  But  after  the  comitia, 
or  the  assemblages  for  popular  sufirage  at  Home,  had  been  abol- 
ished by  the  emperors,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  interven- 
tion of  the  citizens  in  the  central  management,  the  persons  whom 
Home  lost  returned  to  the  towns.  The  wealthy  and  influential 
classes,  excluded  from  power,  directed  their  attention  and  abil- 
ities spontaneously  to  local  influence ;  and  they  raised  it  in  dig- 
nity and  importance.  But  as  the  municipal  rights  were  shield- 
ed by  no  political  guaranty — as  they  were  liable  at  any  time  to 
the  intervention  of  the  emperors,  and  to  the  arbitrary  exactions 
of  Uie  provincial  governors,  they  began  gradually  to  succumb 
to  the  encroachments  of  an  overpowering  centralism.  The 
buiitiness  of  the  curials  degenerated  into  the  most  grievous  of 
8er\'itudcs,  in  the  discharge  of  which,  as  they  became  more  and 
more  the  instruments  and  the  victims  of  the  central  oppression, 
so  thov  incurred  more  and  more  the  aversion  and  hatred  of  their 
fellow-subjects.*  Yet  there  grew  out  of  these  central  oppres- 
sions certain  elective  officers — the  dr/eiisores  civilatis — whose 
duty  it  was  to  interpose  between  authority  and  the  people,  and 
who,  afler  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  (A.D.  S65),  when 
they  were  chosen  from  among  the  Christian  bishops  mainly, 
justified  their  name.  Selected  outside  of  the  curia  by  an  as- 
semblage of  citizens,  decuriones  and  common  people,  the  defen- 
sor was  at  first  a  simple  popular  attorney,  but  he  rose  by  degrees 
into  a  magistrate  of  the  curia,  and  he  ended  by  becoming  its 
chief,  |)ossc8sed  of  ample  judicial  powers  both  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases. 

The  social  divisions  or  classes  of  |)eople  in  Gaul  ct)rrcsi>ond- 
a  TiM  tumm  c<I  for  the  most  part  to  the  noUtical  arrauirenionts. 
isUml  In  other  words,  there  were  imperial  and  local  digni- 

*  EuMi*.  i.,  |ip.  0  II.     He  extpiids         *  Hce  poit,  fi.  195,  when  I  tluUl  Iuit« 
tlir  flfiuh^hinjc  time  (»rth<»niuniri|iui  to     orcacion  to  gjpmk  id  the  tocUl  coodi* 
them  (iriHuclrfUnr  A.  1>.  2M),  which    tioo  of  the  cnrialt. 
IHTet  thmi  thnv  cmturic*  m(  eflectire 
c&Utenoe. 
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taries,  who  formed  a  kind  of  higher  class,  superimposed  upon 
the  ordinary  people,  and  the  several  varieties  of  servile  labor- 
ers. Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  no  regular  aristocratic  order  ex- 
isted— no  order  endowed  with  distinct,  exclusive,  and  independ- 
ent political  powers — for  the  imperial  despotism  had  leveled  all 
distinctions  incompatible  with  its  own  sovereign  supremacy,  al- 
though there  were  nobles,  or,  rather,  notables,  who  assum^  a 
position  of  superior  rank  and  honor. 

First  among  these  were  the  senatorial,  or  the  families  whose 
Thb  MuutoriaiB.  membcrs  had  enjoyed  the  consideration  of  a  seat  in 
the  Eoman  Senate.*  "The  emperors,  who  filled  up  that  senate 
just  as  they  pleased,  used  to  recruit  it  from  the  provinces  with 
members  of  the  most  distinguished  houses.  Those  who  had 
occupied  high  local  oiBccs,  who,  for  instance,  had  acted  as  pro- 
vincial governors,  were  entitled  to  expect  a  seat  in  the  Boman 
Senate :  at  a  later  period  the  same  favor  was  granted  to  persons 
who  had  been  nominated  to  certain  honorary  charges;  and  ul- 
timately the  possession  of  a  mere  title,  that  of  clarissimus^  con- 
ferred in  the  same  way  that  the  title  of  baron  or  count  is  now, 
was  sufficient  to  give  its  holder  a  seat  in  the  Senate."*  Under 
this  Boman  designation,  then,  we  meet  once  more  the  Grallic 
chieftains— descendants  of  the  old  heads  of  clans  and  of  &ther8 
of  families — who  have  changed  their  dress,  their  language,  their 
manners,  and  their  usages,  but  are  still  the  natural  and  hered- 
itary leaders  of  the  people.  Their  prerogatives  by  the  "Roman 
law  were  few  and  unimportant,  such  as  the  title  itself,  the  right 
to  be  tried  for  offenses  by  a  peculiar  tribunal,  exemption  fix>m 
municipal  duties,  and  fix)m  the  application  of  torture  as  a  pun- 
ishment ;  and,  as  they  might  at  any  time  be  deposed  by  the 
emperors,  while  they  exercised  no  magisterial  functions,  they 
were  an  idle  and  ornamental  rather  than  active  class,  whose  in- 
fluence arose  from  their  patrimonial  wealth  and  their  connection 
with  the  ancient  native  chiefl^iincies.^ 

The  second  superior  class  consisted  of  the  decuriones  or  cu- 
The  decnrkmea.  rials,  of  wliom  I  havc  bcforc  spokcn,  comprising  all 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  mu-        '  Gnizot  (Hist,  de  la  Cir.  en  TiUMt^ 

nici|)al  senators,  or  dwurions.     For  n  t.  i.,  Ie9.  2). 
dissertation  on  this,  however,  see  (Mi*-        *  See  Ducanf^  (Glon.  in  to. 

moires  dc  TAcademie  Ccltique,  t.  i.,  p.  tores,  t.  vi.,  p.  856). 
822). 
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those  inhabitants  of  towns  who,  cither  by  birth  or  nomination, 
were  members  of  a  municipal  college.  The  duties  which  they 
performed  had  been  in  their  origin  of  a  high  and  desirable 
character;  they  managed  and  defended  the  interests  of  the 
cities,  many  of  which  were  both  populous  and  opulent ;  and 
they  were  recognized  by  the  laws  as  the  first  order  among  the 
citizens — a  kind  of  upper  hounjcoisie^  as  the  French  would  say. 
But  when  the  progress  of  fiscal  t^-ranny  had  almost  sapped  the 
•  vigor  of  society,  the  decuriones,  as  wc  have  seen,  being  held 
jointly  responsible  for  the  taxation,  became  the  veriest  slaves 
of  the  empire.  Responsible  jointly  for  the  taxes,  they  were,  by 
the  same  token,  responsible  for  their  colleagues  and  their  suc- 
cessors ;  their  estates  were  made  the  securities  of  the  imperial 
dues ;  and  if  any  estate  was  abandoned  by  its  proprietor,  they 
were  compellal  to  occupy  it,  and  meet  the  imjKwts  exigible 
from  it.  Yet  the}'  could  not  rulinqui.*^h  their  offices ;  they  could 
not  leave  the  city  except  by  stealth ;  they  could  not  enter  the 
anny,  or  the  priesthood,  or  any  office  which  might  relieve  them 
from  municipal  functions.  If  they  fled,  or  engaged  surrepti- 
tiously in  any  privilegeil  employment,  they  were  pursued  like 
criminaLs  and  bn)ught  back,  and  no  friend  could  harbor  the  fu- 
gitive without  exposing  himsi^lf  to  the  severest  penalties.  Even 
llie  children  of  the  curial  were  adscrilx^d  to  his  function.^  and 
could  engage  in  no  course  of  life  ineon.*5istent  with  the  onerous 
and  intolenible  duty.  In  sliort,  this  dignity  was  so  much  ab- 
horriMl,  tliat  the  lowest  plelieian  shunned  admission  to  it,  the 
memWrs  of  it  made  them.**elves  bondmen,  married  slave-women, 
or  joined  the  barlwric  honles  in  onler  to  escape  it;  and  malc- 
fartors,  Jews,  and  heretics  wen*  sometimes  condemned  to  it,  as  an 
appropriate*  jK^nulty  for  their  oftens<»s.*  Nothing  more  dwisivc- 
Iv  exhibits  *the  complt»te  decav  and  overturn  of  internal  gov- 
enunriit  than  the  multitudinous  ])n>visions  of  the  coiles  to  reg- 
nlat«\  to  nstniin.  to  n*li«'ve.  to  catch,  to  vex,  and  to  tonnent  this 
unhappy  order  of  h'jri^Iators  and  map.*«t rates.'  In  most  com- 
jnunities  tln»  honors  of  office  arc  objirts  of  keen  desin*;  and  what, 
then,  niU>t  have  Urn  the  condition  of  a  society,  as  Sisniondi 
jicrtinently  :i.-ks,  *Mn  which  death  w;is  denounced  against  who- 

•  Von  Siviifnv  («/i  #../•..  \K  24).  *  S«r.  abo,  my  rtmarkf  on  ^  166. 
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ever  should  conceal  a  magistrate  trying  to  get  rid  of  his  mag- 
istracy?"* 

The  third  class  in  the  Gallic  community  consisted  of  the  peo- 
The  common  P^^i  propcply  80  Called,  and  was  divided  into  the  me- 
P****®-  chanics  or  free  artisans  of  the  towns,  and  the  small 
possessors  of  land  in  the  country,  whose  property  was  not  snf* 
ficient  to  qualify  them  for  entrance  into  the  curia.*  In  the 
larger  cities  the  industrial  population  was  often  nimierous ;  it 
was  organized,  in  imitation  of  the  usages  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lic, into  corporations  of  the  diflferent  trades ;  and  there  were 
colleges  of  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  mechanicians,  workers  in 
marble,  gold,  and  brass,  of  perfumers,  carders,  weavers,  dyeiSy 
shoemakers,  and  of  mariners  and  merchants.  These  were  recog- 
nized by  the  law,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  distinct  order,  having 
in  their  ordinary  transactions  the  character  of  a  civil  person, 
and  being  arranged  among  themselves,  on  the  model  of  the  old 
political  bodies,  into  centuries  and  decuries,  with  their  respect- 
ive magistrates  and  dignitaries.  But,  in  order  to  mark  their 
plebeian  origin,  they  were  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing patrons  among  the  great  or  richer  classes ;  their  productive- 
ness was  paralyzed  by  the  interferences  of  the  laws,  which  pre- 
scribed the  rates  of  wages  and  the  prices  of  their  products,  and 
they  found  powerful  competitors  in  the  public  factories  main- 
tained by  the  government,  and  in  the  cheaper  labor  of  slaves, 
while  the  inexorable  fisc,  from  the  clutches  of  which  th^  bad 
been  originally  exempt,  found  a  way  to  fasten  its  talons  upon 
their  liberties.  The  workman  fled  his  trade,  as  the  curial  did 
his  honors,  seeking  an  asylum  even  in  the  bosom  of  slavery ; 
yet  the  law  recaptured  him  and  bound  him  to  it,  and  thus  fet- 
tered the  energies  of  free  labor  with  heavier  obligations  even 
than  fell  upon  servile  labor.^ 

As  to  the  small  possessors  in  the  country,  they  were  few  in 
number  and  wretched  in  condition.  They  had  probably  not 
been  numerous  under  the  old  Gallic  socialism  of  clans.  Proper- 
ty, like  power,  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  either 


'  Hist  des  Fnui^.,  t.  i.,  p.  51.  >  For  Anthorities   and   dcUili, 

*  Gnizot  (Hist,  de  U  Civ.  en  France,     Wallon  (Hist,  de  I'EKUvage,  t.  UL,  c 
t.  i.,  loc.  2).  6,  pp.  2i2-266> 
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alaves,  or  boDdsmen,  or  small  holders  who  worked  in  the  joint 
interests  of  themselves  and  the  lord.  They  were  often  op- 
pressed, as  we  know/  by  the  chieftains,  whose  turbulent  wars 
and  riotous  living  wasted  both  the  wealth  and  the  lives  of  their 
followers,  and  yet  the  aggressions  of  these  chieftains  were  com- 
pensated by  the  fact  that  they  were  the  bom  leaders  and  friends 
of  those  followers.  Patriarchs  of  the  tribe,  the  hereditary 
heads  of  the  clans,  they  lived  on  their  rude  estates  on  terms  odf 
intimate  fellowship  with  their  dependents,  boon  companions  in 
peace,  and  shaR'rs  of  their  excitements  and  dangers  in  war. 
When,  however,  the  domination  of  Home  taught  them  the  ideas 
and  manners  of  the  Roman,  and  they  aspired  to  the  stately  dig- 
nitit*s  and  luxurious  indulgences  of  civilized  patricians,  they 
fled  their  simpler  countr}'  homes  to  gather  in  the  cities,  the  seats 
of  munitioence  and  fashion,  where  they  lavished  the  products 
of  their  domains  in  costlv  ostentation.  The  ties  between  the 
difforiMit  classes  were  thius  broken;  the  chieflain  became  more 
and  mon^  an  absentee  and  an  aristocrat,  whose  prodigalities 
com|H.'IkMl  him  to  multi|>ly  the  burdens  of  his  tenants,  till  there 
was  t*<!arcely  a  difference  between  them  and  the  slaves;  while 
the  few  small  pn>prietor»,  whom  he  liad  left  behind  him,  either 
eaten  u|)  by  the  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer,  or  prostrated  by 
the  coiiiiH»tition  of  the  large  estates  with  their  droves  of  servile 
lab<>n.*r?»,  Mi  into  abject  j poverty,  or  a  forcetl  dependence  upon 
the  rich.  The  same  causes  essentially,  therefore,  which,  under 
the  R<*|)ublio,  a.s  I  have  Ix'fore  renuirke<l,  had  de[M>pulate<l  the 
fairest  dLstricts  of  Italv,  and  smitti*n  so  much  of  the  land  with 
barrenness,  turning  pn>lific  farms  into  {mrks,  or  pasturages,  or 
wastirs,  and  dt'ba.<ing  the  cultivators  into  serfs,  had  o]K*ratcd 
under  the  Empire  thn>ughout  the  provinces,  and  were  rapidly 
n^lucing  tlu'm  into  de'sert**.  The  domains  of  the  emperors  were 
.*4Wollen  into  v:u4t  tiTritories,  in  cons<*f|uenee  of  the  abandonment 
of  tluMu  by  tlio  owners,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  they  were  as- 
sigiM'tl  t«»  dis<!hargr«l  soldiers,  t*)  l^rK'irians,  to  whoever  would 
otvupy  an<l  eultivat«»  tlirm  for  two  y«»ars,  in  indefeasible  title.* 
It  would  strin  to  have  been  mon»  grievous  to  Ix?  the  ]Hi8ses8or 

*  Srr  ()ui|iCrr  it.,  |<t*.  II   I:i,  amtr.  iih<»>4*  rUbonite  ami  cxhaaitirc  wnrk  I 

*  On  thi«  wIhiIc  »ut>ji^i.  M^r  WalloB     ttmUi  «i*h  tumt  of  mjr  JiMOkfi  cuunirj* 
^Uut.  dc  rtlM  U^ap',  Inrva  *i«l  aoU  Hd)^     tacn  wuuld  •brulfe  or  trmiukte. 
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of  property  than  the  hired  man  or  the  serf  of  a  wealthy  i 
powerful  proprietor. 

Yet  the  condition  of  the  servile  classes  was  not  in  itself 
niB  Mrnia  sirablc ;  in  the  Empire  generally  it  had  been  impny 
"""^  by  the  laws  and  by  circumstances,  and  it  had  h 
slightly  mitigated,  perhaps,  by  the  benignant  influences 
Christianity ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  hard  condition  c 
laborer  in  a  worn-out  and  impoverished  economy,  I  am  dot 
ful,  however,  whether  any  substantial  change  had  been  eflfet 
among  the  rural  population  of  Gaul  in  consequence  of  the 
man  conquest.'  The  slaves' were  still  slaves,  the  bondsi 
were  still  bondsmen,  wliilc  the  various  old  territorial  vas 
of  the  clans  reappear  in  the  Eoman  terms  cohni,  inquilini, 
acriptitii,  agricoke,  rustici,  etc.,  which  describe  the  serls  of 
soil,  in  their  varioua  relations.*  The  colons  were  like  cer 
slaves  fixed  to  the  glebe ;  if  they  fled  they  could  be  seized  ; 
recovered  by  the  master,  who  might  chastise  them  for  theii 
fenses,  while  their  children  were  compelled  to  follow  their  < 
dition.  But  they  could  only  be  sold  with  the  soil :  they  cc 
not  be  expelled  from  their  homes ;  and  the  amount  of  ser 
or  rent  required  of  them  could  not  be  augmented  beyond 
original  stipulation.  They  were  also  assimilated  to  ficemei 
that  they  were  the  tributaries  of  the  state,  might  marry  fr« 
in  their  own  rank,  and  could  possess  property  which  their 
dustry  had  created  over  and  above  the  revenues  due  from 
landd  to  which  they  belonged.  Thu.s,  as  "Wallon  says,  t 
held  to  the  condition  of  tlie  slave  without  being  of  his  k; 
and  to  the  condition  of  the  freeman  without  enjoying  all 
rights.'  That  they  were  ignorant,  debased,  and  wretched  he 
the  Roman  rule  scarcely  admits  of  doubt,  although  in  the  remi 
districts  of  Gaul,  and  especially  in  Armorica,  they  long  ] 
served  the  simpler  manners  and  ciwtoms  of  the  primitive  cl 

Of  the  upper  classes  alone  and  their  general  manner  of 

'  Dc  Curaon  (Hist,  ilet  I'tiiji.  Brr-  n  mitigaiion  nf  ancient  lUmr;  Gi 

ton.,  t.  i.,  p.  13H  fl  leq.).  (Ilisi.  do  la  Civ.,  t.  iii.,  p.  809]^ 

*  Wallon     (Hist,    ik     rKM'lara(!r,  Jrrivcs  it  frnm  a  mntc  ptimiliTc 

L  iii.,  )>.  3T1  il  inf.).  nntumi  aocial  orpiniiation;  and  ' 

'  (In  tiic  orifcin  of  the  niliin.ii,  kv  Ion  (IliM.  ik  rEfclarngr,  I.  iii.,  p.  t 

VoD  Savii^r  (L'ebrr  die   Itc'inisclicn  wlio  rvfvni  it  to  tbe  cffiect  of  llu  Bo 

Cdonat,  vi.,  !T3,  320),  trhu  makes  it  adiainiatration. 
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iiL  uaxamn  and  have  the  documcnts  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
oaikKRoouuif.  ries  biought  U8  any  memorials.^  For  the  most 
part,  they  were  enormously  rich,  and  devoted  to  a  sumptuous 
and  idle  indulgence.  They  passed  their  days  alternately  in 
their  fine  city  palaces  and  in  their  country  villas,  constructed 
in  the  Roman  fashion,  amid  the  picturesque  or  grand  scenes 
of  nature.  In  the  cities,  which  shone  with  all  the  pomp  of 
monumental  luxury,*  they  surrendered  themselves  to  the  mag- 
nificent and  easy  delights  of  the  Roman  civilization ;  in  the 
morning,  to  crowds  of  clients,  suitors,  and  flatterers;  a  little 
later,  to  the  concourse  and  bustle  of  the  forum ;  at  noon,  to  the 
siesta;  in  the  evening,  to  the  baths,  the  theatres,  the  sports  of 
the  gladiators,  and  to  prodigal  repasts,  with  their  innumerable 
courses,  their  perfumes  and  flowers,  their  rhetors,  and  music, 
and  dancing-girls.^    The  same  splendid  and  frivolous  existence 

*  Th<»!H«  AFP  confiiKHl  principally  to  witncM.     Bnt^  in  bcrominK  a  hishofi, 

th«  writings  of  Sidoniusi   A|K)llonaris  he  did  not  lay  ajiide  completely  the  hiU>> 

and  of  Siilvian.  both  of  them  bi'longing  its  and  tai»tcK  of  the  rhetor  and  grnmmA- 

to  the  nitddlt*  of  the  fifth  century.     Si-  rian,  or  even  of  the  man  of  wit  and 

doninfl  wa»  bom  at  Lyonn  in  A.D.  4.'M),  plcaiture.     Hit  letters  are  full  of  d^ 

of  one  of  the  nimt  considerable  families  clamatory  artifices  and  imitations,  hot 

of  the  n»(rfon  ;  he  marriwi  Into  the  fum-  are  not  without  nerrc  and  energy.     He 

ily  of  ArituA  (aftenwurd  empenir),  al«o  i*  well  chararteriiod  by  Ampere  (Hist. 

one  of  theroo!«t  considerable  familien  of  Litt.,  t.  ii.,  ec.  8,  U). 
Aurcrinic.     He  was  eilucated  in  all  the         Snlvian  was  probably  bom   at  Co- 

artu  of  the  Roman*,  lived  in  the  grand  logne  about  A.D.  AtU),  and  educated  at 

Ktyle  of  a  Roman  patrician,  sometimes  Treres ;  but,  driren  away  by  an  imip» 

at  hi<  beautiful  villa  of  Avitacum,  near  tion  of  the  Franks,  he  took  refuice  in 

the  fihornt  n(  I^ke  Aidat,  in  Auvergne,  Mameillcs,  where  he  became  a  priest, 

and  iM)mctimt*s  at  Rtmie,  wherr  he  min«  and  wrote  a  treatiJie  on  Arariee,  and  a 

Kled  in  }Militiral  afiaim.     During  an  ir-  remarkable  work,  />r  limhentaiioM  iML 

niption  of  the  G4tth«  into  Avemnm  he  This  was  designed  to  **  justify  the  ways 

«Aii  M>iirtl  nnd  exilctl,  and  afterward  of  God  to  man/*  particularly  in  per- 

sfirnt  Mime  time  at   the  court  of  the  mitting  the  inroads  and  devastations  of 

<iothlc  Ling  Kurik.      He  wrote  sound-  the  northern  hordes.     He  is  compelled 

ing   )Mn('t:>ric4   ufHin  three  em|wnini,  to  reganl  these  as  a  just  chastisement 

and  a  multitude  of  vemck't*,  in  the  pe>  of   Roman   comipfion,    and    therefore 

( uliur  «t}lc  of  the  iimc«.    But  bin  mo»t  dwells  with  an  im|«ttious  and  stormy 

Talu.ilil<*  work^  for  u*  wcrr  hi<  Kpifttles,  elo(|uenre  u|ion  all  the  marks  of  degen* 

«hi«-h  furtiiiih  u«  many  glini|H>es  («f  the  eracy  in  Roman  society, 
intrnor  lift*  of  ihr  nobU-*  and  the  liub*         '  (>f  the  seventeen  fiunous  cities  of 

o]««.     In  hi«  later  yvtkv*  he  n*tiounced  the  world  which  Ausonius  enameralet 

all  pnifanc  (x^ruiHiiion*.  and  was  made  (Ordo  nobilium  urbium),  five  brUmged 

Di^hop    A  D    471;  of  A^rmum,  »ince  totSaul:  they  were  Treves,  Aries,  To«- 

riermont.      It  it  to  U<  rrgrrtteil  that  louse,  Narbonne,  and    Dortleaux,    the 

his  MM  nil  iluii«<s  rau«4il  him  to  rrlin*  latter  then  celebrated  for  its  wines  (in* 

qnifth  s  hi»torv  of  \\w  tn\'s*ion  of  (Saul  signem  barro). 
by  Atiild,  of  whit  h  he  lia*l  been  an  eye-         '  bee  De  i^hampafny  (Let  C^SsaiB^ 
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was  often  renewed  in  their  rustic  resorts,  in  those  superb  villas 
erected  on  the  borders  of  a  placid  lake  or  a  murmuring  stream, 
at  the  foot  of  a  charming  hill  planted  with  vines  and  olives,  or 
on  the  simimit  of  a  mountain  crowned  with  pines  and  oaks. 
These  comprised  every  provision  for  comfort  and  enjoyment 
They  had  their  porticoes,  their  retreats  {sacraria\  their  dining- 
halls,  their  baths,  their  museums,  and  their  libraries.  One 
part,  sequestered  and  cool,  was  adapted  to  a  summer  sojounii 
and  another  part,  warmed  by  artificial  heat,  to  the  rigors  of  a 
winter  residence.  Sometimes  these  rural  habitations  were 
placed  on  almost  inaccessible  heights,  and  fortified  with  walls, 
and  towers,  and  ramparts,  in  the  manner  of  the  feudal  castles 
of  a  later  age.  In  times  of  insurrection  or  invasion  they  be- 
came places  of  refuge  and  security  ;^  but  when  no  war  threat- 
ened, their  occupants  divided  the  day  between  games,  the  chase, 
readings,  equitation,  sleep,  the  bath,  the  theatre,  and  supper. 
The  libraries  were  commonly  well  supplied  with  books,  and 
there  the  men  discussed  and  chatted,  canvassing  the  merit  of 
writers,  or  hearing  some  rhetor  repeat  his  last  comedy  or  trifle 
of  verse.  The  interior  apartments  were  reserved  for  the  women, 
who  spun,  and  read,  and  gossiped.  At  supper,  which  was  the 
great  meal,  the  guests  improvised  verses,  or  sung,  or  listened 
to  a  choir  of  musicians,  or  diverted  themselves  with  those  imi- 
tative and  picturesque  dances,  cither  graceful  or  voluptuouSi 
which  the  Romans  had  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.^  Abmdon- 
ed  to  these  gayeties  and  festivals,  we  discern  few  traces  of  any 
serious  occupation,  or  of  any  deep  and  absorbing  general  inter- 
est among  them,  although  the  age  was  a  most  stirring  and  ca- 
lamitous one,  when  the  wild  squadrons  of  Germany  swept  the 
plains,  and  the  empire  rocked  and  groaned  like  a  vessel  struck 
by  the  tempests. 

Yet  we  should  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  nobles  were 


t.  ii.,  c.  3,  §  2)  for  a  full  description  of 
A  Roman  day,  its  occapations  and  en- 
joyments. Sidonias  (EpiAt.  ix.,  13) 
paints  a  feast  given  by  a  citizen  of 
Aries,  who  was  not  particularly  opu- 
lent, in  which  ho  brings  before  us  a 
host  of  rigorous  slaves  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  silver  dishes,  the  couches 
draped  in  richest  puri>lc,  and  the  walls 


of  the  saloon  glowing  with  the  most 
beautiful  painted  and  embroidered  tap- 
estries of  Assyria  and  Perna. 

m 

*  See  Sinnond*8  note  ad  Sid.  ApoIL, 
Epist.  y.,  14. 

*  Fauricl  (Hist,  de  U  Ganle  MM- 
dionale,  t.  i.,  pp.  388-390),  whoae  «a- 
thoritics  are  the  letten  and  renei  cC 
Sidonins. 
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aD  of  this  trivial  and  heedless  character.  Some,  though  rich 
and  living  in  magnificence,  were  men  of  mind — philosophers, 
literati,  and  poets,  who  bestowed  their  time  on  books  and  their 
wealth  on  schools.  Others  engaged  in  political  duties,  acting  as 
prsefects,  consuls,  quaestors,  interceding  with  the  emperor  in  be- 
half of  their  countrymen  against  extortionate  governors,  resist- 
ing the  tides  of  barbarian  influx,  negotiating  with  the  barbaric 
chiefs  to  turn  aside  their  wrath,  or  dispensing  a  generous  char- 
ity to  the  needy  and  desolate.*  "  I  have  lately  visited  Vcctius," 
writes  Sidonius,  "an  illustrious  man,  whose  daily  deportment 
I  have  observed,  and  I  deem  it  worthy  of  remark.  His  whole 
house  imitates  the  virtues  of  its  master:  the  slaves  are  diligent, 
the  colons  submissive,  his  adherents  devoted  and  satisfied.  The 
same  table  suffices  the  patron  and  his  clients.  But  to  a  great 
hospitality  is  joined  a  greater  frugality.  No  one  surpasses 
Vectius  in  his  love  for  hound  and  hawk.  He  is  exquisite  in 
dress,  exacting  in  cross-belt**,  magnificent  in  the  caparison  of 
hU  horses,  but  he  is  never  a  corrupter  by  his  indulgences,  never 
harsh  in  hLs  severity,  rather  sombre  than  melancholy  in  his 
temjKjrament  lie  often  reads  the  Scriptures,  esi>ecially  at  his 
repasts,  partaking  at  once  of  the  nutriment  of  the  soul  and  of 
the  l)ody.  He  is  a  monk,  not  under  the  gown,  but  under  the 
tunic  of  the  warrior.  A  daughter,  his  only  child,  he  rears,  for 
the  consolation  of  his  widowerhootl,  with  all  the  tenderness  and 
care  of  a  mother,  and  all  the  goodness  of  a  father.  In  speak- 
ing he  does  not  chide,  nor  docs  he  accept  counsel  disdainfully, 
nor  eagerly  seek  out  faults.  He  governs  by  the  authority  of 
reason,  the  steward  rather  than  the  master  of  his  hou.se.'' 

The  emphasis  with  which  Sidonius  presents  this  example, 
however,  and  the  fact  that  **he  read  the  Scriptures,''  would 
seem  to  show  that  such  charactt»rrt  were  rather  exceptional  than 
common,  and  not  often  to  be  found  outside  of  Christian  influ- 
ences. 

It  <*an  not  Ix*  doubteil  that  the  upper  classes  of  Oallo- Roman 
r.n«itio«hirii  socii»tv  sixjke  and  wrote  almost  exclu.<?ivelv  in  the 
oMdiatuuL  I>:itiii  lan^ua^e,  though  not,  |>erhaps,  in  the  pure 
LAtinit y  of  Cicon^  or  Honu*e.     The  invariabli»  practice  of  the 

*  .^ywM*  iftftUnrrtt  nrr  nillcrted  bj  MicbcJet  in  hit  tint  Uliutrmtion  to  book 
•ecood  (lliftt.  de  FrmDcr,  t.  i.). 
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Romans  was  to  impress  their  own  speecli  upon  tlie  inhabitants 
of  those  provinces  which  they  conquered.*  Their  laws  were 
issued  in  Latin,  and  the  magistrates  interpreted  and  applied 
them  in  Latin,  and  all  official  intercourse  was  carried  on  in 
Latin.2  Every  provincial,  therefore,  who  came  in  permanent 
relations  with  the  government,  or  who  aspired  to  intercourse 
with  the  dignitaries,  and  the  frequenters  of  the  court,  learned 
the  language  of  the  court,  and  many,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
cultivated  it  and  the  literature  in  which  it  was  embodied.^  The 
priests  performed  their  worship — ^the  professors  taught  their 
sciences  in  Latin.  "  In  southern  Gaul,"  says  Strabo,  early  in  the 
first  century,  "  a  majority  of  the  tribes  make  use  of  our  speech."* 
An  epigrammatic  poet  boasts,  at  the  end  of  the  same  century, 
that  his  books  were  in  the  hands  of  every  one  at  Vienne.*  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  two  hundred  years  of  active  in- 
termixture vrith  the  provincials  should  have  carried  the  language 
of  Rome  to  all  the  cities  in  which  the  Romans  ruled.  The  great 
saints  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  we  know— Hilary,  Je- 
rome, Avitus,  Sidonius — ^wrote  Latin  letters  to  the  women  of 
Gaul,  and  recommended  to  their  familiar  reading  the  various 
Latin  authors.®  Nor  was  the  use  of  it  wholly  confined,  as 
some  seem  to  suppose,'  to  persons  of  the  educated  classes.  The 
populations  of  the  towns,  living  perpetually  within  ear-shot  of 
the  Romans,  must  have  soon  acquired  the  dialect  of  their  supe- 
riors ;  and  among  the  numerous  other  proofs  of  this,  if  there 
could  be  any  doubt,  there  are  two  that  may  be  deemed  decisive. 
The  sermons  and  homilies  of  the  preachers  of  the  fifth  oentuiy, 
which  it  is  obvious,  from  their  tone  and  sentiment,  were  address- 
ed to  the  public  of  all  classes,  were  spoken  in  Latin ;  and  the 
lesser  dramatic  pieces  represented  on  the  stage,  the  &roes  and 
buffooneries,  as  well  as  the  popular  songs,  tinctured  with  the 
colors  of  the  common  domestic  and  low  life,  were  in  Latin.* 
Yet  the  prevalence  of  the  Latin  had  not,  as  others  have  assert- 

>  St.  August.  (De  Civitat.  Dei,  xix.,         •  Michclct  (Hist,  dc  France,  t  I., 
7).  ].  ].,  c.  4);  Sid.  Apoll.,  1.  ii.,  epiit. 

•  Digest,  1.  xlii.,  t.  i. ;  Valor.  Max.,     9. 

1.  ii.,  c.  2.  '  Michelet,  ibid. 

»  Sec  ante,  b.  ii.,  c.  6.  •  Fauriel  (Hist,  dc  la  Gaule  Mdrid.^ 

•  Geog.,  1.  iii.,  c.  2.  t.  i.,  c.  10,  pp.  43C-438). 

•  Martial,  1.  vii.,  ep.  87. 
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ed,*  expelled  the  more  ancient  idioms.  Greek  was  spoken  by 
the  populace  of  Aries  in  the  fifth  century,  and  probably  by  that 
of  other  cities  which  had  once  been  subject  to  the  influence  of 
Massalia.^  In  the  secluded  rural  districts,  which  the  Romans 
did  not  so  much  frequent,  the  native  dialects  were  still  heard. 
The  Basque  lingered  among  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees,  as 
the  Gallic  did  amid  the  inaccessible  mountain  tracts  of  Au- 
vcrgne,  and  the  Kymric  throughout  Armorica.  Sidonius  com- 
pliments his  brother-in-law,  Ecdiciua,  for  having  persuaded  the 
Arveniian  nobles  to  the  disuse  of  their  rude  provincial  tongue. 
There  was,  moreover,  in  this  respect  a  great  difference  between 
the  south  and  the  north  of  Gaul,  and  neither  the  customs,  the 
manners,  nor  the  speech  of  the  Romans  made  rapid  way  or 
permanent  impression  beyond  the  Loire.^ 

The  studies  of  the  cultivated  classes  comprised  both  Greek 
utmtureaad  ^^^^  I-»iitin — the  Grcck  philosophy  as  it  had  been  fil- 
•**•"**•  ten?d  through  Roman  minds,  and  the  Roman  juris- 

prudince,  pranmiar,  rhetoric,  and  j)oetrv.  Jurisprudence,  for 
which  the  Roman  intellect  was  so  {)eculiarly  apt,  the  Gauls  had 
learni'd,  and  more  than  one  professor  was  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge  and  skill.  The  Gallic  genius,  however,  originally 
remarked  for  its  copiousness  and  brilliancy  {uhertas  el  uxtor\  be- 
took itself  rather  to  rhetoric  and  the  arts  of  elegant  composition. 
Au.«*onius  distinguishes  thirty  grammarians  in  the  city  of  Bor- 
deaux alon(»;*  and  of  the  twelve  works  in  the  Panegyrici  Vcte- 
res,  Un\  Ix'long  to  Gaul.*  But  unmistakable  marks  of  decay 
and  f«N'hloness  per\*ade  all  the  intellectual  efforts  of  this  period. 
The  philosophers  werc^  mere  smatterers  or  dabblers  in  the  re- 
mains <>f  ani'i«»nt  thought,  without  original  impulse  or  creative 
fon-c*  The  grammarians  alsf>  dn»w  their  nutriment  from  the 
ston»-houscs  <^>f  the  past,  and  were  mostly  vain  {Hxlants,  critics, 
annotators,  and  coinpilrrs  of  j^ynonyms  and  abridgments,  fiir 
mon»  arid,  and  a  thousand  times  li^ss  leanie<l  and  laborioiLs  than 

•  Stephen*  (IxN-turwi  on  the  ni«torT  Intmdurt.,  r.  4).  Ikinqnct  (Itecenil 
«»f  FminT.  ji.  L*l.  lUrjirr'n  ftl.,  IS.VJ);  dc«  IlUt..  t.  i.,  i»rrf..  §  4)  AMrrtt  the 
a1«4)  Il4inaniv  (M(*m.  dc  rAnulrmic  ukntitT  <>f  ilir  ancient  Keltic  and  the 
de»  In*rh|it.,  t.  xxi%.,  |'p.  .'►h'J  C<»n).  modem  lU^-Brrton. 

'  Aita  St.  Iknetl.,  t.  i.,  no.  II,  p.  •  Onlo  Nohil.  Trhium. 

C(^i.  '  Ami»rrr  (Hiit.  Lit!.,  t.  I.,  p.  19S). 

*  (\inifMre  Fjturirl  ( 1.  e  )  and  I)e  *  (ttiiiot  (Hist,  dc  Li  (*i%.  rn  PnmoQi 
Cunon  (lli»t.  dc»  Teup.  Brtrton,  t,  i..  t.  i..  Ice.  4;. 
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a  modem  German  professor.  The  rhetors  flourished,  but  the 
old  Gallic  exuberance  had  passed  over  into  inflation  and  bom- 
bast, and  the  old  Gallic  elegance  into  a  mannered  and  affected 
brilliancy  full  of  tinsel  and  false  refinement  The  acme  of  their 
performances  was  the  panegyric,  or  formal  address  of  praise  to 
some  emperor  or  powerful  man,  in  which  the  invention  of  the 
declaimer  tortured  itself  to  find  new  surprises  and  stratagems  of 
speech  wherewith  to  express  the  basest  adulations  and  flatter- 
ies. Verse-makers  there  were  then,  but  no  poets ;  makers  of 
jejune  and  imitative  verses,  dull  descriptions  of  journeys  or 
dties,  rhymed  dialogues,  nuptial  centos,  epigrams,  madrigals, 
and  acrostics — such  as  in  the  modem  vulgar  phrase  is  denom- 
inated machine-poetry — trivial  in  theme,  forced  or  curious  in 
expression,  and,  though  sometimes  elegant,  never  beautifuL 
The  epic  had  long  since  been  entombed  in  the  grave  of  Vir- 
gil ;  tragedy  and  comedy  had  sunk  to  the  farce,  the  dance,  and 
the  pantomime,  and  no  genuine  living  enthusiasm  kindled  the 
lyric  muse.^  Gaul,  nevertheless,  abounded  in  schools  in  which 
these  arts  were  taught.  At  Treves,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Tou- 
louse, Poitiers,  Narbonnc,  Aries,  Autun,  Besangon,  Vienne,  Mai^ 
seillcs,  were  famous  establishments,  some  of  them  centuries  old, 
to  which  considerable  libraries  and  corporations  of  scribes  or 
copjrists  were  adjoined.  The  emperors  lavished  privileges  and 
rewards  upon  the  teachers,  making  them  either  counts,  or  prsB- 
fects,  or  consuls,  to  stimulate  their  activity  and  zeal,  and  to 
raise  them  in  public  esteem.^  But  the  contemporary  writers 
deplore  alike  the  absence  of  scholars  and  the  desuetude  of  vig- 
orous studies.*  The  atmosphere  of  despotism  proved  a  me- 
phitic  atmosphere  for  genius;  a  decrepit  and  corrupt  society 
retained  no  relish  for  what  was  tme,  or  good,  or  large  in 
thought ;  while,  in  the  craziness  of  the  political  fortunes  of  the 
empire,  hope  expired,  and  the  general  mind  lost  the  spur  and 
the  solace  of  noble  endeavor.    *'  We  arc,"  writes  a  great  poet — 

'^We  arc  what  suns,  and  windis  and  waters  make  ns; 
The  mountains  are  our  sponf^ors,  and  the  rillii 
Fashion  and  win  their  nurslinf*  with  their  smiles. 
But  where  the  land  u  dim  from  trrannr, 

'  Comp.  Fanriel  (vbi  tup.,  t.  i.,  c.         '  Cmle  Theodof.,  iii.,  8,  et  xiii.,  S. 
10).  ^  Sid.  ApoU.,  pattim, 

•  Gaizot  (Civ.  en  France,  t.  i.,  lee.  4). 
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TiMre  tinj  ploaiures  oecopj  the  place 

Of  glories  and  of  doiics,  as  the  feet 

Of  fabled  fairies,  when  the  sun  goes  down, 

Trip  o'er  the  (?rass  where  wrestlers  strore  by  day. 

Then  Justice,  called  the  Eternal  One  abore, 

Is  mora  inconstant  than  the  buoyant  form 

That  bursts  into  existence  from  the  froth 

Of  erer-Tarying  Ocean :  what  is  best 

Then  becomes  worst ;  what  loveliest,  most  deformed. 

The  heart  is  hardest  in  the  softest  climes. 

The  pMsions  flourish,  the  affecttons  die."* 

The  moral  and  social  condition  of  Gaul,  in  the  latter  days  of 
uoni  %oA  to.  the  Empire,  confirm  the  words  of  the  poet  In  the 
oro«uL  shock  of  so  many  thickening  calamities,  the  pagan 
mind  knew  no  refuge  from  the  heavy  burden  of  its  woes  but 
in  the  illusions  of  the  passions.  The  same  vicissitudes  which 
drove  the  devotee  to  the  cloister  and  the  desert,  drove  the 
worldling  to  a  riotous  excess.  An  eminent  modem  painter  has 
illustrated  this  aspect  of  the  decline  with  equal  skill  and  senti- 
ment.' Iknieath  the  blue  skies  of  Italy,  and  in  the  court  of  a 
stately  temple,  through  whose  many-columned  porticoes  gleam 
the  stern  and  solemn  forms  of  antique  statues,  a  motley  group 
of  revelers  is  gathered  to  a  holiday  of  wanton  and  tumultuous 
merriment.  On  the  floor  lie  broken  vases  and  trailing  vines; 
their  wan  bxx>ws  are  girt  with  faded  chaplcts ;  their  languid 
bodies  intertwine  in  every  posture  of  voluptuous  indulgence; 
and  their  looks  are,  by  turns,  reckless,  haggard,  frantic,  oblivi- 
ous, as  they  drown  the  post,  the  present,  and  the  future  in 
ever-detuning  draughts  from  cups  of  golden  wine.  Two  no- 
ble figures  alone,  representatives  of  the  old  adorers  of  Jupiter, 
draw  their  mantles  closely  about  them,  and,  with  faces  full  of 
an  inexpressible  sorrow,  gaze  upon  the  orgie  as  if  they  felt 
ttiat  the  prophecy  of  Romulus  was  fulfilled,  and  the  last  vul- 
ture had  tlap|)ed  his  ominous  wing  over  twelve  centuries  of 
vanisht^l  glory.  **  Itome  laughs,'*  wrote  Salvian,  during  this 
period,  **  laughs  and  dies.  While  the  barbarians  are  invest- 
ing our  cities,  the  inhabitants  yield  themselves  to  the  transports 

*  Walter  Saraiee  I^andor  (HeUenW,     called  La  Drcadeoce,  in  the 
)».  374.  IxmJon.  1H47).  hoarf  Gallery.  I*an«. 

*  (*«iuiitrr.  ill  lit«  tinr  « (>ni|K»iti€io. 
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of  the  spectacles.  The  tumult  of  the  battle  without  the  walls 
mingles  with  the  plaudits  of  the  amphitheatre  within;  the  shouts 
of  debauchery  and  the  cries  of  death  are  confounded,  and  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
clamors  of  the  circus."'  *'  What  country,"  again  he  asks,  "  more 
charming  than  these  fertile  provinces  of  Aquitain  and  Novem- 
populania  ?  All  nature  smiles  in  her  abundance  and  beauty. 
Swelling  vineyards,  rich  meadows,  cultivated  fields,  murmuring 
fountains,  gleaming  rivers,  and  grateful  shades,  render  it  rather 
an  image  of  paradise  than  an  actual  portion  of  Gaul.  But  how 
do  men  repay  the  bounties  of  beneficent  Providence?  Alas  I 
they  are  the  first  in  vice  as  in  wealth.  Nowhere  is  voluptuous- 
ness so  unbridled,  conduct  so  lax,  life  so  impure.  Nobles  and 
others  are  all  the  same.  The  more  opulent  the  city,  the  more 
imiversal  the  prostitution.  Who  regards  conjugal  fiiith? 
Whose  servants  are  not  the  mere  instruments  of  his  debauch- 
eries ?  The  Goths  are  chaste,  the  Vandals  honest,  the  Franks 
hospitable,  but  we  are  steeped  in  every  vice,  every  selfishness, 
every  shame."^ 

The  disciples  of  the  Christian  school  formed  partially  an  ex- 
IV.  The  chrta-  ccptiou.  They  were  purer,  on  the  whole,  not  only 
tun  society,  bccausc  of  the  supcrior  purity  of  their  principles,  but 
because  their  lives  were  more  active.  Oi^nized  as  separate 
communities  in  the  midst  of  the  general  society,  and  boasting  a 
loftier  morality,  the  double  duty  was  laid  upon  them  of  main- 
taining a  consistent  example,  and  of  pushing  forward  the  con- 
quests of  truth  into  the  surrounding  realms  of  darkness.  Great 
tiiemcs  and  great  objects  kept  their  minds  and  hearts  from  stag- 
nating. Though  not  in  the  midst  of  the  tempestuous  contro- 
versies which  stirred  the  ocean  of  Eastern  thought,  they  yet  felt 
the  heaving  of  the  waves  as  they  broke  along  the  western 
shores.  The  deadly  struggle  with  heathenism,  proselytizing 
zeal,  the  conflict  of  heresy,  the  agitation  of  new  and  stupendous 
questions  of  grace,  free-will,  predestination,  the  divine  attributes, 
and  Church  power  and  discipline,  started  and  kept  alive  an  in- 
cessant movement  and  eagerness.  Thus  the  Ckristian  atmos- 
phere was  purified  by  its  own  storms.  The  prevailing  tenden- 
cies of  the  Christian  life,  moreover,  were  not  toward  the  laxity 

>  I)c  r,ii»>ornatione  Dei,  1.  vi.,  p.  210  »  D)id.,  1.  ri!.,  poMsim. 
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and  license  of  the  heathen  world,  but  rather  toward  an  extreme 
and  over-rigid  virtue.  Many  converts,  doubtless,  carried  with 
them  into  the  Church  a  strong  tincture  of  their  more  ancient  su- 
perstitions and  practices ;  many,  indeed,  were  converts  only  in 
name,  seduced  by  sellish  motives  into  an  outward  conformity 
with  the  religion  of  the  emi)erors,  while  inwardly  unchanged 
and  corrupt ;  others,  who  had  broken  the  bonds  of  habit  by  a 
convulsive  effort,  were  always  liable  to  relapse;  but  the  ascetic 
spirit  of  monasticism,  j>artly  as  a  consequence  of  the  general 
laxity,  was  beginning  to  pervade  more  and  more  the  whole 
Christian  world. 

A  leaven  of  the  Gnostic  and  Manicho^an  heresies,  themselves 
MooMtkbm.  dcrivcd  from  earlier  Indian  rigors,  working  u|x>n  the 
acerbities  of  the  Church — its  aversion  to  simple  human  pleas- 
ures and  the  effusions  of  natural  gayety — its  mortifications  of  the 
Ixxly,  and  its  growing  dei)reciation  of  the  domestic  life,  had 
gradually  fermented  into  a  dark  humor  for  renouncing  the  com- 
merce of  mankind.  The  contemplative  life  came  to  be  regard- 
etl  as  the  only  one  consistent  with  entire  purity.  Splendid  ex- 
amples, as  they  were  deemed,  of  pious  hardihood — like  those 
of  the  hennils  Paul  and  Anthony — reproached  the  consciences 
and  dazzled  the  fancies  of  the  susceptible  multitude.  Enmlous 
crowiLs  bn»ke  in  u|)on  the  scenes  of  their  lonely  and  heroic  tri- 
umphs. The  eaves  and  the  deserts,  the  savage  wooil  and  the 
desolate  mountain,  swarmed  with  anchorets  who  abandoned  the 
life  of  the  world  to  enjoy  in  solitude  and  silence  the  higher  life 
of  the  soul — ^a  nearer  vision  of  God.  Sincere  religious  aspira- 
tions, or  the  consciousness  of  a  guilt  which  could  only  Ik?  atoned 
by  the  severest  Si'lfpunishments  were  the  motives  of  some ;  re- 
pugnance to  the  prevalent  depravity,  or  weariness  of  the  vicis- 
situdes, of  the  {K'nkx'utions,  and  of  the  agitatioius  of  a  troubled 
cxi-stcnc-e,  were  the  motives  of  others;  but  the  many  were  ear- 
rieil  away  by  that  eonta^ious  sympathy  which  sometinu-s  Si*izcfl 
whole  p  luTcitions,  we  know  not  how.  Individuals  of  every 
class,  rich  and  jKM>r,  male  and  female,  the  iK)lished  and  the  ig- 
norant. Hod  tluir  fanuli«*s,  their  esUites,  their  friend.s,  the  officea, 
the  amenities,  and  the  amusi^ments  of  social  intercourse,  to  en- 
pifre  in  the  lalwrious  spiritual  exercist»s  and  the  j:KM>iny  phys- 
ical austerities  of  the  wildcruciw.     Their  food,  herbs  —  their 
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drink,  water — ^their  bed  a  mat  of  palms  or  the  naked  rock,  tbey 
passed  the  days  and  the  nights  in  alternations  of  angelic  ecstasy 
or  diabolic  despair,  struggling  to  extinguish  the  lusts  of  ibe 
flesh,  even  the  desires  of  the  mind,  and  to  exorcise  the  myriads 
of  enticing  or  pestering  demons  with  which  their  sultry  fiundes 
peopled  the  desolation.^ 

The  fertile  and  imaginative  East,  which  had  long  been  the 
ito  rise  and  dif-  cradlc  of  cvcry  contemplative  extravagance,  saw  the 
'^°°-  first  fervors  of  this  acrid  and  barren  devotion.    But 

fix)m  the  spawning  caves  of  the  Thebaid,  the  wild  rocks  of  Ni- 
tria,  and  the  burning  Syrian  sands,  it  soon  spread  to  the  se- 
cluded islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  volcanic  clefts  of 
Italy,  and  to  the  frowning  forests  and  shadowy  mountain  ranges 
of  Gaul.  A  jealous  demur  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  deigy, 
and  the  undisguised  hostility  of  the  Roman  rabble,  could  not 
arrest  an  enthusiasm  inflamed  by  the  ardent  plaudits  of  Atha- 
nasius,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and  propagated  by 
the  still  more  ardent  zeal  of  St.  Martin.  The  monastery  whidbi 
he  founded  at  Ligugd^  led  the  way  to  many  other  foundations — 
to  that  of  St  Faustin  at  Nimcs,  of  St  Castor  at  Apt,  of  StYictor 
at  Marseilles,  and  of  St.  Honoratus  at  Lerins,  one  of  the  isles  of 
Hy  ^res,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  age.^  But  the  monasticisni 
of  the  West  was  of  a  different  character  from  that  of  the  East 
ch,^,.,^^!!  The  colder  climate  and  colder  temperament  of  men 
In  the  West.  — ^^  Organizing  and  practical  rather  than  a  fisrvid 
or  contemplative  genius — ^tempered  the  spirit  of  asceticism  by 
more  active  and  social  impulses.  The  coenobitic  form  of  monk- 
ery  prevailed  over  the  eremitic,*  although  the  deeds  of  Simeon 
Stylite  did  not  want  for  an  imitator  even  in  Gaul.^  Conmin* 
nities  for  labor,  and  prayer,  and  study,  took  the  place  of  the 
darksome  cave  and  the  moaning  woods.    A  corporate  seal  be- 

*  Gicseler  (Church  Hist.,  toI.  i.,  c. 
4,  pp.  95-97). 

*  See  p.  178,  ante. 
'  These  were  all  established  in  the 

first  part  of  the  fifth  century ;  those  of 
Sc.  Claude,  in  Franchc  (?onit45,  of  Grig- 
ny,  in  Vienne,  and  others,  a  little  later. 

*  Although  Cassian,  bom  A.D.  350, 
founder  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor  at 
Marseilles,  and  though  his  Iiulitutiones 


and  CoUationtSy  the  first  great 

and  legislator  of  western  roonaehian, 

elevates  the  anchoretic  over  the  IHe  ia 


common. 

*  In  the  forest  of  Ardennes  a  man 
named  Wulflilach  raised  a  solitary  pU» 
lar  and  stood  upon  it  for  years,  like 
Simeon  on  his  solitary  pillar  near  tbe 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  (Ampto,  Hilt. 
Litt.,  t.  i.,  p.  426> 
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gat  the  ambition  for  proselytizing,  and,  instead  of  lacerations 
and  tears,  or,  rather,  in  spite  of  lacerations  and  tears,  the  monks 
emerged  from  their  cells,  they  scoured  the  fields,  they  penetra- 
ted the  cities,  they  dragged  down  the  statues  and  temples  of 
idolatry,  they  scattered  the  consternated  worshipers  of  the  an- 
cient faith,  and  they  participateil  in  the  mobs  which  often  de* 
termined  the  quarrels  of  the  prelates  or  the  excellences  of  doc- 
trine.* 

As  yet,  however,  the  predominant  leaders  of  the  Gallic 
Tbe  bbbopn.  Church  wcrc  the  bishops,  not  the  monks.  In  earlier 
times  they  had  been  simple  missionaries,  Greeks  or  Italians, 
sent  forth  by  the  foreign  churches  to  establish  the  faith  in  the 
desert.  But  after  the  planting  of  the  monasteries,  thase  centres 
of  erudition  and  piety  supplied  both  active  pastors  and  vigorous 
polemics — St  Hilary,  St  Kucher,  St.  Loup,  St  Victor,  and  others. 
By  the  threefold  claim  to  the  resj>ect  of  the  people  presented 
in  their  prirstly,  civic,  and  personal  characters,  the  influence 
of  the  bishoj)s  ptMietrated  to  nearly  every  class,  and  affected 
nearly  every  interest  of  society.  Amid  the  decay  and  lassitude 
of  other  social  forces,  their  iK)wer  rose  supreme,  and  invited 
the  ambition  of  the  groat  civic  leaders.  Many  of  the  episcopal 
nam(^  of  the  jK?riod  are  thos<»  of  opulent  and  noble  Gallo- Roman 
famili*^.^  Instructed  in  pmfane,  though  often  ignorant  of  sa- 
cred Iitemtun\  these  brought  to  the  Church  little  knowledge  of 
doctrine,  and  sometimes  a  slender  piety,  but  they  contributcd| 
instead,  wealth,  standing,  leadership,  knowliHlge  of  the  world. 
They  foundi^l,  endowetl,  and  de<x)rated  churches;  they  dis- 
tributetl  profuse  alms;  they  rallied  the  native  population,  and 
they  n^sisted  with  stublK>rn  skill  the  malice  of  the  old  Roman 
and  the  ru<lenoss  of  the  new  barlwirian.  Thev  assisted  their 
onler,  moreover,  in  its  ac<vs8  to  civil  authority,  to  the  place  of 
<leftns<m*s  in  the  euri:i,  and  to  the  exercise  of  magisti^rial  {m>w 
ers.  How  incessant  their  activity,  in  contrast  with  the  inertia 
of  others  in  the  same  social  rank,  wc  may  learn  from  a  single 
example: 

•*St  Hilary," says  Ouizot,  '* arose  in  the  morning  early;  he 

'  Gicorlrr,  »''i  Mp.,  ftn«i  Nfftnder  *  Faorirl  (Hint,  dc  U  Gaule  McricL, 
(l!i«t.  ('hri*t.  Kdig.,  >.  it.,  yy.  127-     i.  t.,  pp.  4U$-4a5> 

O 
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always  lived  in  town :  from  the  time  that  he  arose,  any  one  that 
wished  to  see  him  was  received.  He  heard  complaints,  adjust- 
ed differences,  performed  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  He 
afterward  repaired  to  the  church,  performed  service,  preached, 
taught,  sometimes  many  hours  consecutively.  Betumed  home, 
he  took  his  repast,  and,  while  this  lasted,  he  heard  some  pious 
reading,  or  else  dictated,  and  the  people  often  entered  freely 
and  listened.  He  also  performed  manual  labor,  sometimes 
spinning  for  the  poor,  sometimes  cultivating  the  fields  of  his 
church."  Or  else,  it  may  be  added,  he  performed  long  journeys 
to  attend  a  synod  or  council ;  corresponded  with  distant  bish- 
ops— an  Ambrose,  a  Jerome,  or  Augustine ;  or  visited  the  fk- 
mous  monasteries  and  the  sacred  land  of  the  East 

The  intellectual  movement  was  more  active  than  original  or 
chrinuanut.  vigorous.  Its  topics  wcrc  new,  and  in  their  nature 
ermture.  momeutous,  whilc  there  was  every  motive  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  to  encourage  the  Christian  writer  to 
return  to  a  simple  and  severe  form  of  speech,  in  harmony  with 
the  substance  of  his  message ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in 
all  that  concerns  taste,  style,  and  manner,  the  ecclesiastics  did 
not  elevate  themselves  above  the  reigning  methods.  The  same 
ambitious  rhetoric,  the  same  refinements  of  phraseology,  the 
same  affected  elegance  prevail  in  the  homilies  and  sermons  which 
we  have  remarked  in  the  panegyric  and  the  oration.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Latin  Christianity  differed  very  much  from  the  Greek. 

I  say  Latin  Christianity,  because  Christianity,  like  the  legend 
ivmiurity  of  inscribed  on  the  cross  of  Christ  in  the  Hebrew, 
iltrjrchri.tu  Greek,  and  Latin  tongues,  seemed  to  be  destined  to 
"»**y-  pass  through  a  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  form  of 

expression.  Already,  in  the  primitive  age,  it  had  conquered, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopted  the  Jews.  In  the  following 
age  of  theological  subtlety  and  debate,  it  had  conquered  and 
partly  adopted  the  Greeks ;  and,  now  that  it  had  conquer- 
ed, it  was  striving  to  adopt  the  Roman.  It  was  still  largely 
Grecian,  both  in  spirit  and  form ;  the  first  churches  of  the 
West,  even  that  of  the  city  of  Rome,  had  been,  as  Milman  ob- 
serves, merely  Greek  religious  colonies;  their  language  was 
Greek,  their  organization  Greek,  their  writers  Greek,  their 
scriptures  Greek ;  and  many  vestiges  and  traditions  show  that 
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their  ritual  was  Greek.*  In  Graul,  particularly,  the  Christians 
were  chiefly  settled  in  Greek  cities,  which  owned  Marseilles  for 
their  parent,  and  retained  the  Greek  language  as  their  vernacu- 
lar tongue.  Irenceus  wrote  in  Greek ;  the  account  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  Lyons  and  Vienne  was  written  in  Greek ;  and  the  use 
of  the  ancient  Grecian  Liturgy  long  survived  in  the  Gallic 
churches.*  But,  as  the  empire  weakened  and  waned,  as  the 
ancient  paganism  recoiled,  as  the  transfer  of  government  to 
Byzantium  left  Italy  and  the  provinces  more  independent,  a 
Latin  Christianity  gradually  arose  to  assume  the  vacated  func- 
tions of  both  prince  and  priest  in  the  veneration  and  hopes  of 
the  West.  It  supplanted  not  merely  the  religious  ceremonials 
and  feelings  of  the  former  faith,  but,  true  to  the  genius  of  Rome, 
it  endeavored  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  government  by  a  su- 
perior iK)lity.  The  Greek  Christianity  had  been  speculative  and 
controversial,  a.«?piring,  with  a  fearless  confidence  in  the  refine- 
ment and  strength  of  the  Greek  mind  and  the  inexhaustible 
copiousness  of  the  Greek  language,  to  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
Deitv ,  and  to  the  primordial  and  insoluble  questions  which  lie 
at  the  fountain-head  of  all  philosophy  and  all  religion.  As  a 
l>olity,  it  comi)rised  a  federation  of  religious  republics,  having 
many  centres — Alexandria,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Constantinople, 
and  a  hierarehy  every  where  of  equal  power  and  dignity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  West  possessed  no  Athanasius  or  Arius,  no 
GregoricH,  or  Basils,  or  Chrysostoms.  Its  prelates  and  synods 
had  only  re-echoed  and  confirmed  with  a  tempered  zeal  the  hot 
vociferations  of  the  East.  Its  greater  teachers,  Tertullian,  Cyp- 
rian, and  the  later  Ambrose,  lawyers,  politicians,  and  rhetors, 
not  philoitophers,  were  less  intent  upon  dogma  than  upon  dis- 
eipliiir.  It  enjoyed,  too,  the  peculiar  advantage  (an  advantage 
for  compactness,  strength,  and  unity  of  movement)  of  a  single 
capital — the  paramount  city  of  the  Roman  world — and  an  ajxw- 
tolic  city  in  the  estimation  of  the  Christian  world.  The  Latin 
Christianity,  therefore,  in  its  earliest  as])ectii,  presents  itself  to  us 
rather  as  a  {Kility  than  a  doctrine,  or  as  an  institution,  divinely 

*  Milman  flli^tonr  of  I^iin  niri%.  of  Grvruui  litcrmturp  aidoiik  thr  I^Attnt, 
(Unity,  >ifl.  i..  c.  t.,  p.  27.  ciJ.  Ldndcvn,  m«  MilnuiD*«  noi^  im  ]m^  27,  ami 
IK**?).  Fjrnc*  (*linti»ti*«  Appeodix  to  iho  /uffi 

*  ItL,  p.  2^.     Ai  to  the  iinrTalraoe  Homum^  to  which  he  rdm. 
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originated  and  authorized,  in  which  the  spirit  of  truth  was  to 
find  perpetual  incarnation.  The  theories  which  had  long  hov- 
ered through  the  Christian  mind — sa  obscure  and  wavering  in- 
stincts, if  not  as  distinct  thoughts — of  a  church  which  should 
be  the  inspired  body  of  Christ,  the  perpetual  keeper  and  inter- 
preter of  the  sacred  records,  the  sole  depository  of  supernatural 
power,  the  supreme  dispenser  of  the  divine  grace,  whose  decis- 
ions imbarred  the  gates  of  hell  and  opened  the  portals  of  heav- 
en, took  rapidly  a  visible  substance  and  shape  in  the  West, 
which  for  so  many  centuries  had  been  accustomed  to  look  to 
the  Eternal  City  as  its  nursing-mother,  and  guide,  and  crowning 
glory. 

Gaul,  for  the  most  part,  accepted  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  Bome.  Pelagius,  a  monk  of  Brittany,  raised  a  storm  of  con- 
troversy on  the  Augustinian  theories  of  divine  grace :  Caasian 
and  the  monks  of  Marseilles  long  asserted  a  vigorous  semipe- 
lagianism :  Vigilantius,  a  native  of  Gaul,  though  a  Spanish  pres- 
byter, protested,  like  an  early  Luther,  against  the  worship  of 
martyrs  and  relics,  and  the  assumed  merits  of  celibacy ;  St  Vin- 
cent of  Lerina  admitted  no  authority  in  matters  of  fidth  but 
the  imanimous  teaching  of  the  doctors;  and  the  impetuous  St 
Hilary,  of  Aries,  bearded  Pope  Leo  in  his  chair  when  he  pre- 
tended to  the  spiritual  domination  of  Gaul ;  but,  neverthdeas, 
the  more  general  sentiment  of  Gaul  was  uttered  in  the  verse 
of  St.  Prosper  of  Aquitain  when  he  said,  "  Rome,  the  see  of 
St.  Peter,  made  the  head  of  the  world  in  honor  of  the  apostle, 
holds  by  its  religion  what  it  no  longer  possesses  by  its  armsL"' 

1  Sedct  Rcmuk  Petri,  qtue  pactoralis  honoris  Rellglone  tenet  —(Cttad  bj  AnmAn,  WtL 

Fftcu  caput  mandl,  quidqoid  nan  poeiidct  Litt.,  t  iL,  pi  4S.) 

armia 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Old  TEcroinc  Would,  am>  its  Advanxes  upon  tue  Empibe. 

Who  were  these  Germans  that  now  for  so  many  years  had 
harasstnl  and  thn^atoned  the  empire?  Were  they  wanderers 
from  the  East,  or  natives  of  the  West?  IIow  long  had  their 
wild  and  shaggy  muhitiides  roamed  the  deep  forests  of  Europe? 
And  what  and  where  were  they  during  the  distant  centuries  in 
whirh  Phienieia  and  Carthage  were  unfurling  the  sails  of  their 
commcree  ujx^n  the  seas,  and  Greece  was  beautifying  the  earth, 
and  Rome  wiu<  huilding  up  her  colossal  and  iron  despotism?' 

Thtsj*  are (pu'slions,  unfortunately,  which  history  can  not  an- 
<)bf tiriir  .^ thi.  **wrr.  An  iinjH?rvious  cloud  overhangs  the  mom- 
oerman  ..iKin..  j,^^,  ^^|.  ^j^^  ^j^j  qvutonic  world.^    The  jwlished  in- 

hahitants  of  th<'  pcninsuliu*^,  early  made  aware  of  its  existence, 
felt  t4M)  little  intenst  in  it  to  take  the  pains  to  inquire  into  the 
W'crets  of  its  duskv  annals,  or  to  dt^serilxj  the  characteristics  of 

•  Mrnzrl  ('^i^to^y  of  f Jimiany,  vol.  fnr  as  they  had  any  collective  appcIU- 

i.,  c.  i..  (tl.  Il4ihn).  tion,  it  wan  Teuton,  from  the  root  tnttt 

"  Vmii    Ilaniiiu-r   (Wicii   Jahrhuch,  or  (ho  iKitpIe  (Dotitm-hc  (tniinniatik,  i., 

h.  ii..  -.  l\\\*)  nfi-ri  tlic  oripn  of  the  iVM^\    The  liy|»ot  hois  adoiitctll)}  Wirth 

(teriiKin^  to  a  l*rr»ittn  triJx'  nicntiomtl  (Iho  (itx-hit-htc  dcr  IX^utwhen,  b.  i., 

l\  II(r(iilotii!«  (1.  i.,  V.  i:*)  muXvr  th<!  ^.   'Jlo,    Stiittpird,    IH.Vt)  and   othen 

name  |*«i>/jiiii<ii ;  hut  in  nmie  texl>  tliin  tniee^  the  (tothii  to  the  (tctir,  who  dwelt 

iKiird  in   Kapfuittot,  whirh  renders  it  a  on  the  lK>nier<  of  tlic  Khick  Sea,  and 

duiiliti'iil  atithnrity.     Morenxer.  TaeititM  llenkdotus,  Straho,  Solinuiif  Apithiaa, 

((temmiiin.  r.  1^;  My<«  ex|>n>^Iy  that  tlic  rnH'«>|'iii«,  and  Jomandcs  are  cited  as 

triU'- •  if  the  ii<»i ill  iind  centre  of  Kunific  ciital>li>hing  the  identity.      Humboldt, 

had.  ill  hi^  time,  Ui  n  hut  re<>fntly  enll-  indee<l,  i^yit  that  Grimm,  in  a  work 

rtl  (fernLiito.  mid  in  eiinliniietl  hy  StniU»  nliicli  I  have  not  aeen,  clearly  demon- 

((t<i»>:..   1.  \ii.  >.  who  niiike<«  the  iiiinie  ittrut«^  the  fact  ((*o^ni(M,  vol.  ii.,  p.  I4(>, 

of  Kiiiiuin  orit;in.     They  wen*  ralUil  note).      If  the  (tothn  were  Getjr,  then 

(/rri#j.iM.  fn-m  p-nnanu«,  hn»lher,  ln»-  they  were  Thracianf*,  for  the  Virai  of 

eauM'   th«\    w«*n'   the   l»rii()ier«   of  the  Ilen>dotu*i  (I.  iv.,  c.  1*3)  and  of  Strabo 

(iauU      (Mht-r  deri\jitioiii  of  the  word  (1.  vii.,  |>.  INM)  are  ex|ireHiily  iaid  to 

arr  fi'i:iid  in  thf  Trutoiiie :  r/r.  lance,  have  behmfred  to  the  Thra<*ian   race, 

aiiil   »•..».'■.  man;    or  Urr,  army,   and  In  the  time  of  Henidottui  (B.C.  4riO) 

M.iiin,    N'th    mraiiiii^   a    warrior;    or,  the  (>etai  occo|iied  both   ftidc-si  of  the 

a^iii,  f'.if,  ditrtiit).  and  n,iihn.     S'nie  Danulie,  in  what  i^  now  Bulpiria,  Beaa- 

rrfi-r  it  i\iii  to  tin*  Kuiirie  v*''.  n«*ar,  armbia,  and  Wallaehia,    There,  certain- 

and  i**t"u,  |<<«.|>lr-  thf  iiei);hlior*.     But  ly,  the  Gotha  fint  appoftr  piXMniiieDtlj 

(•nmm  »4\«  that  iIicm'  triU*^  did  nut  in  idtUtry. 
call  thimvtu-s  Gernuin*,  and  that,  so 
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its  uncoutli  people.     Amid  the  absorbing  occupations  of  their 
cities,  they  heard  of  the  wars  and  rumors  of  war  among  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  frontiers,  as  we  now  hear  of  the  wars  and 
rumors  of  war  among  the  wilder  tribes  of  Africa.    Not  until 
Historic  sources,  the  fifty-sevcnth  year  before  Christ,  when  the  keen- 
eyed  Cajsar  cast  a  few  intrepid  and  searching  glances  into  the 
darkness,^  did  it  seem  to  be  unsettled,  as  if  about  to  give 
place  to  the  dawn ;  but  soon  the  volume  rolled  back,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  the  Teutons  were  folded  in  heavy  prime- 
val obscurity.    Unknown  and  unrecorded,  they  waged  their 
stormy  battles  with  the  wilderness  and  with  each  other.    The 
exquisite  genius  of  Tacitus,  about  the  year  A.D.  97,  shed  the 
first  clear  and  steady  light  upon  the  various  modes  and  meth- 
ods of  their  being.    His  masterly  treatise  of  the  Manners  of  the 
Germans  is  worthy  of  all  honor  and  of  aU  confidence.*    And 
yet,  in  spite  of  its  singular  combination  of  great  comprehen- 
siveness with  great  precision,  its  brief  twenty  pages  of  mingled 
geography,  ethnography,  theology,  politics,  and  narrative,  are 
scarcely  more  than  a  prelude  to  the  themes  of  which  it  treats. 
Into  the  deeper  constitution  and  life  of  the  Teutonic  societies  it 
does  not  guide  us ;  while  the  later  Eoman  writers,  benumbed 
by  the  terrors  which  the  new  and  hostile  attitude  of  the  Ger- 
mans inspired,  or  rendered  lax  and  credulous  by  the  growing 
degeneracy  of  the  Boman  mind,  add  little  to  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  imparted,  or  add  it  only  to  distort  and  to  confuse.' 
But  in  this  deficiency  of  classic  sources  we  are  not  aban- 
Th«  uw.books  and  doucd  whoUy  to  ignorance  or  conjecture.     The 
None  poems.        ancicut  Gcrmaus  have  left  some  records  of  them- 
selves in  those  codes  of  barbaric  law,  which,  compiled  at  a 
comparatively  late  era,*  are  yet  embodiments  of  inunemorial 

^  Cie«.    (Dc  Bell.  Gall.,   i.,  3G  et  eca  and  Boussean,  a  belierer  in  a  pria- 

stqq.f  and  vi.,  23  et  seq^j.),  tine  state  of  human  innocence  (Annalc, 

•  Although  Tacitus  is  always  to  be  iii.,  25). 
road  with  three  thoughts  in  the  mind :         '  Sec  the  Augustan  historians,  pa^ 

first,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Oermans,  tim. 

mainly  derived  from  Roman  officials,         *  The  codes  to  which  I  refer  are  tbote 

related  principally  to  those  along  the  of  the  Salian  and  Rlpuarian  Franks,  of 

£Uiinc ;  second,  that,  in  his  aversion  to  the  Saxons,  the  Frisians,  the  Visigoths, 

the  degenerate  manners  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Lomluirds.    They  were  mainlj 

he  was  disposed  to  overcolor  the  sini-  compiled  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cento- 

plicity  and  virtue  of  haHMiric  life ;  and,  ries,  and  arc  largely  ingrafted  with  Bo- 

Chird,  that  he  was  by  nature,  like  Sen-  man  and  Christian  elements,  but  it  it 
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usages;'  and  in  those  rude  northern  sagas,  which  express  the 
deep  religious  feelings  of  the  old  Teutonic  soul,  and  flash  upon 
us  from  the  darkness  of  the  northern  night  many  gleams  of 
auroral  light  and  splendor.^ 

Early  ethnography  assigned  to  the  Germans  that  part  of  Cen- 
TiMO«niMBarM  ^^  Europc  which  was  bounded  on  the  south  by 
and  ito  paopte.  ^j^^  Dauubc,  ou  thc  wcst  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  north 
by  the  Baltic,  and  on  thc  cast,  where  they  were  vaguely  blend- 
ed with  the  Sarmatians,  or  Schlaves,  by  "mountains  and  mu- 
tual fcar."^  This  was  a  wild  and  savage  region  of  woods  and 
marshes ;  and  the  people  who  occupied  it,  in  common  with  the 
bears,  wolves,  otters,  bisons,  and  wild-boars,  were  divided  into 
some  fifty  distinct  and  independent  tribes.  Their  general  re- 
8emblana\s  of  complexion,  language,  habits,  and  institutions, 
denoted  that  they  were  of  common  origin.  On  the  Middle 
Rhine,  in  what  are  now  Nassau,  WestphaUa,  and  the  Rhenish 
Provinces,  dwelt  the  Tencteri,  thc  Usippii,  the  Sicambri,  and 
the  Bructcri.    The  island  at  the  mouth  of  that  stream  inclosed 

cmny  U>  tli«itinfnii^h  thone  fnmi  the  orijc-  liothck,  cd.  ISI7),  and  as  to  thc  Kcner* 

inal  and  truly  liarbaric  features  (Kirh-  al  |irevak>iicc  of  thc  Asa-faith,  or  ^Scan- 

h<>m,  IVtitM-hc  Staatn  und  llechtii^tofu  dinavian  mythologr,  o%'er  thc  whole  of 

rhkhto,  th«'il.  i.,  »cile.  KKi  ft  fftf*j.).  Ctemiatiy   and    the   North,   bce  Jacob 

Tliry  an*  itiuKularly  cfKiformt^  to  the  Grimm  (I)eutM>he  Mytb(d(»f(ie,  etl.  (i«it- 

rriM>rt<i  ofTacittia  and  of  other  claiwic  tingcn,  1^44).     What  hait  U*rn  Miid  tiy 

writcr>i ;  m)  much  m)  that  M<mtc«)uicu  Orote  of  the  Homeric  itorien  \*  true  of 

ohMrrrcn,  **  In  rcadin((  the  law-book^  I  thcNc  northern  mythji,  that,  if  not  in 

fancv  that  I  am  n^adinK  TaiitUii  and  theniiicIvcM  rrvdentialu  of  hii^tor^',  ther 

Camar,  and  in  n'adin^  Taiilus  and  ( >•  arc  admirable  iiiomren  of  tlie  state  of 

Mr  I  fancy  that  I  am  reading  the  law.  mx-ietY  and  <if  men*s  r<mre|»tionM  of  life 

books"  (h>|>rit  di«  I»is  1.  xxx.,  r.  1',  at  thc  time  they  were  believed  to  be 

ed.  Tari*,  inlS).     My  rvft-renn'^  will  be  true  (Hist,  of  (ircece,  vol.  il.,  c.  IfO, 

chiefly  tn  the  rolln-titm*  <ff  the^  c<ide*  IIar|ier'«  ed.,  IKM). 
publi«h<il    by    Cunriani    ( liarliarx>rum  '  Ta4*itu<»,  (^Tm.,  c.  i.    Mr.  Latliam, 

Ix*|pi*  Anti<|iia',  Vrn*-ii*,    IT**!    I7'.»*J),  in  bin  Icamcil  noli*^  to  the  (termania, 

ami  «if  hindcnbntfc  M'«h1cx  Ix'irum  An-  nripicn  tliat  the  Kltte  waM  the  eiulrm 

liquanim,  Frankfurt,  U»\:i).     Hut,  for  Umndarr  of  the  (ttrman  area.     Ctat- 

tho  Sail!'  law*,  to  the  tine  nlifitin  of  Tar-  trrvr  alw  (WeltKeschichte,  p.  4'J4)  r<in- 

dcMUM  <  I»i  Stili<)ur,  vU\,  Tari*,  IH4:i) :  fim*^  tlie  M»utbem  iMnimUr)'  to  the  Hivcr 

and.  for  (Ik*  SttXi»n«.  to  J.  M.  Knuble  Maine  ami  the  Bohemian  nKMrntainn. 

r(%Klex    I>i|>loniAtiriM   Avi    f^xoniri,  < hi  the  <*ther  l&and,  ZeuiM,  Wirth,  and 

London.  l^:tl>  IM^^  .  other  rnulite  {inil^'KMin,  would  Mvm  to 

'   **  I»n^a  t-nini  cunftUHodo  |»ro  Iriee  |Nu«h  the  oriirinal  liniim  almiK  nearlj 

halM^or,"  Miy*  thr  |*rolo^ue  to  tJic  Salic  the  whole  line  <if  ihe  Danube.      Wirth 

law.  (Ct«whichl.  dr»  Deut..  c.  9,  liluttgard, 

'  On  ibf*  anii4|uity  an<l  autht-niicity  lK:»a)  and  /a-u*^  <  IHe  I>rut*«'hcn  und 

ot  the  Edda,  we  J.  1*.  Mulkr  (SapOMb.  Die  Nachbar-^stamme,  Manrbcn,  l«a7). 
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the  Bativi,  who  were,  I  think,  a  mixture  of  Gauls  and  Germans. 
Among  the  fenny  districts  of  the  sea-coast,  in  modem  Holland 
and  Hanover,  were  the  Frisii  and  the  Chauci,  or  Hauken.  The 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Holstein,  with  the  islets  to  the 
east  of  it,  was  occupied  by  the  Saxones.  The  thick  woods  of 
the  Hartz  Mountains  contained  the  Cheruski,  southwest  of 
whom,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  apd  Hesse-Cassel,  dwelt  the  Chatti, 
or  Hassi ;  and  southwest  of  these  again,  in  the  subsequent  De- 
cumates  Agri  of  the  Eomans,  were  the  Suevi,  or  Suabs;  while 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  mountains,  was  held  by  the  Marcomanni,  and  the  east 
side  of  the  Elbe  by  the  Vindili,  the  Lygii,  the  Gothones,  the 
Semnones,  and  the  Rugii,  who  were  mostly,  perhaps,  Sarma- 
tians.*  Of  the  Scandinavian  branches  the  ancients  knew  little 
or  nothing. 

Both  Tacitus  and  Pliny^  made  an  attempt  to  classify  these 
cuwBifiction  tribes  into  principal  stocks,  but  not  in  a  way  which  en- 
of  the  tribes,  ^blcs  US  to  distribute  them  according  to  distinctions 
which  exist  among  the  modem  Germans.  If  we  could  refer  the 
Ing^vones  of  Tacitus,  "  who  dwelt  next  to  the  ocean,"  to  the 
Scandinavians  and  Frisians ;  his  Hermiones,  "  who  are  in  the 
centre,"  to  the  North  Germans;  and  his  IST-fiVONES,  "  who  oc- 
cupy the  remaining  parts,"  to  the  South  Germans,  we  should 
possess  a  division  corresponding,  in  some  degree,  to  actual  dif- 
ferences of  dialect  and  manners  ;^  but  his  characterizations  are 
too  vague  to  be  made  the  basis  of  any  sound  historical  deduc- 
tions. And  Pliny,  in  adding  to  the  Ingsevones,  the  Hermi- 
ones, and  Istievones  of  Tacitus  the  two  other  branches  of  the 
Vendili  and  Peucini,  manifestly  confounded  Teutons  with 
Schlavcs  and  Lithuanians. 


'  Sec  LntIiam*H  Germania,  passim; 
also  his  Races  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
London,  18r>4. 

*  Mor.  Germ.,  c.  2;  Plin.,  1.  iv.,  c. 
28. 

*  Nothing  is  knoTvn  of  the  orifpn  or 
meaning  ^f  Taoitus's  terms,  Ingwvones, 
Isticvones,  etc. ;  but  it  may  Itc  conjec- 
tured thai  Inff,  1st  or  /sl\  and  Imtin 
or  Ilmnan,  were  the  names  of  heroic 
founders  or  (latriarchs.     There  was  a 


dynasty  of  Tng-lings  in  Sweden ;  md 
an  /n<7,  who  was  the  firtt  man  among 
the  Danes  (Beowulf,  779-787);  And 
Askr  is  an  Adam,  or  primitive  man,  in 
the  Eddnic  mirthology.  Jrmm^  also,  in 
the  old  Norse  dialects,  has  the  aenie  of 
something  most  antiquated  and  rener- 
able  (Latham,  p.  26.)  The  modem 
Gemian  etymologies,  such  as  itfgaeoh' 
ner,  dwelling  in  the  interior,  etc, 
unsatisfactory. 
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The  German  was  physically  distinguished  by  his  huge  and 
Fiiyvieai  and  Fobust  body,  his  ficrce  blue  eyes,  his  flaxen  hair,  and 
••rttuc*.  his  rough  guttural  voice.  The  extenuate  and  scrofu- 
lous races  of  the  south  beheld  his  mass  of  superabundant  animal 
life  with  some  feeling  of  fear  and  wonder.*  Nor  were  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities  less  muscular  than  his  physical.  A 
large  complex  brain  surmounted,  a  broad,  strong  heart  ani- 
mated, his  lumpy,  elephantine  body.  Like  many  other  races 
in  the  same  stage  of  social  progress,  the  Gennans  were  great 
fighters;  they  loved  combat,  adventures,  robberies,  and  kill- 
ings ;  and  their  usual  oath  was  **  By  the  deck  of  the  ship,  by 
the  rim  of  the  shield,  by  the  withers  of  the  horse,  and  by  the 
point  of  the  sword."*  Sometimes  entire  tribes  left  land  and 
home  to  addict  themselves  to  perpetual  roving  military  expe- 
ditions.' When  a  warrior  escaped  a  famous  slaughter  he  often 
hung  himself  in  shame,  and  was  universally  branded  with  ig- 
nominy.* Such,  indeed,  was  the  exuberance  of  the  northern 
valor  that  it  occasionally  boiled  up  into  crayAncss  {f)crsirkswuih\ 
when  the  subjects  of  it  ate  live  coals,*  riL«*hed  naked  into  bat- 
tle, or  slew,  indiscriminately,  both  friend  and  foe.*  Their  fa- 
vorite gtxl  wiLS  Thor,  or  Donar,  who  crushed  thunder  out  of 
the  skies  with  his  fiery  axe,  and  the  future  heaven  they  con- 
ceivt»d  of  chiefly  as  a  place  where  the  valiant  engaged  in  eter- 
nal alternations  of  fierce  combats  and  drinking-bouts.' 

But  there  were  better  and  more  distinctive  quiilities  in  the 
Germans  than  this  warlike  and  truculent  rage.  Tacitus  says 
that  **  they  had  a  sense  they  called  honor,  which  led  them  to  sac- 
rifice their  lives  rather  than  their  wonLs  f  thev  disilaintnl  strata- 
gems  and  di.«iguisi»s ;  were  neither  stealthy  nor  subtle,  and  they 
met  ih*ir  enemies,  not  with  the  secret  knife,  but  hand  to  hand 
in  th«;  iluel,  or,  if  they  met  them  when  the  latter  wen^  inferior  in 
force,  they  waited  till  the  chances  might  be  wjual.     **  We  may 


»  Turit..  (it-nn.,  cc.   14;    Scocca,         •  I>rf»|iinjc   (Hi*t.    d«    r.x|*»liiioo< 

I>F  Ira.  i..  11.  MAritimm  tk'H  Nomuind*,   i».  l^M,   ni. 

'  >s^r   thf   llrim^kringla,  traiisUc«d  Pari*.  IKI.1). 
bj  I^ing,  i>l.  l^omliin,  1^41.  *  Krr«lf*r   •  Krli|ni>n  <*f  the  Nurtb* 

*  IVii  .  Civfiii  ,  r.  HI.  mcii.  |i.'y:i.  New  York,  I»*:»4). 

*  Tiu-if..  Cirrni  .  c  <;.  •  GcrmauU,  c.  1*4  ;  aliu  c.  T2, 

*  TKc  |irt»ttii%)«*«  iiDt|iir»tioiuibljr  of 
oar  American  **  tirv-eatvn." 
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need  lands  to  live  on,"  said  Boical,  indignantly,  to  a  Boman 
officer,  who  would  have  purchased  his  treachery  by  a  grant  of 
land,  "  but  never  a  place  to  die  in."^  The  German  also  cher^ 
ishcd  an  unusual  affection  and  respect  for  woman,  whom  he 
made  his  companion  rather  than  his  slave.  Though  he  bought 
the  mund  or  power  over  his  wife  from  her  parents,^  he  yet  en- 
dowed her  in  her  own  right,  made  her  the  animating  spirit  of 
his  home,  allowed  her  to  share  in  his  enterprises,  and,  with  a 
mystic  religious  feeling,  invested  her  sex  with  something  of  a 
sacred  and  prescient  character.^  The  words  of  his  weird  Alru- 
nar,  issuing  from  the  solemn  shadows  of  the  woods,  impieaaed 
him  as  oracles,  and  the  fiercest  warriors  deemed  that  over  eveiy 
battle-field  celestial  maidens  hovered  to  cany  the  souls  of  the 
worthy  to  an  eternal  joy.*  In  spite  of  his  external  ruggednesB^ 
therefore,  his  hard,  reckless,  brawny  violence,  there  was  in  the 
German  a  vein  of  tender  and  chivalric  sentiment,  a  play  of  kind- 
ly,  Brobdignagian  humor,  and  a  susceptibility  to  superior  in- 
fluences. When  brought  into  contact  with  civilization  he  eariy 
learned  to  appreciate  it;  his  rudest  societies  exhibited  some 
strivings  toward  a  just  combination  of  freedom  and  order;  and, 
if  he  adored  the  thunder-god  in  the  skies,  he  also  worshiped 
Baldur,  the  beautiful,  in  the  secret  groves.  I  do  not,  indeed, 
conceive  it  an  extravagance  to  say  that,  in  his  earliest  mani- 
festations, in  his  wild  poems  and  rough  laws,  one  finds  the  germs 
of  his  later  Shakspeares,  and  Beethovens,  and  Cromwells— of 
that  genius  which  has  made  his  literature  the  richest  in  the 
world,  and  kept  his  sons,  for  a  thousand  years,  on  every  throne 
of  Europe. 

The  religion  of  the  Germans  was  an  outgrowth  of  their  man- 
RdiKicnofUM  ifold,  deep,  and  robust  nature,  modified  by  the  in- 
^^•™*°^  fluence  of  their  external  condition.  Coarser  minds 
among  them  worshiped  the  cosmical  forms  and  forces — ^trees  and 
rocks,  fire  and  frost,  the  living  spring,  the  deep  wood,  the  high 
mountain,  the  storms,  and  the  stars.  Of  temples  or  altars  they 
had  few,  situate  chiefly  in  the  awful  gloom  of  forests,  or  on  the 
bleak  tops  of  hills,*  while  they  maintained  no  separate  priesthood 

>  Tacit.  (Annal.,  1.  xiii.,  c.  5G).  nulos,  i.,  C9);   deiuur  (BoUo  Gmllioo, 

*  Sec  /tostea  for  tlit;  Miiml.  vi.,  21). 

'  Tacitus  (Gemmuin,  viii.,  18;  An-         *  KddaofSsmund — the  Voliiiipa. 

*  Tacitus  says  the  Gemums  bad  no 
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for  their  mjateriea.  The  chiefe  were  the  priests  of  the  tribes, 
as  the  fathers  were  of  the  family,'  who  gathered  omens  from  the 
flight  of  birds,  from  the  entrails  of  beasts,  from  the  dropping  of 
twigs,  from  the  neighing  of  milk-white  horses,  from  the  fall  of 
breaking  waters,  and  from  the  changes  of  the  moon.  They 
consulted  sorcerers  and  sorceresses  who  traded  with  demons, 
whose  weird  incantations  arrested  the  elements,  and  whose 
magic  philtres  charmed  the  senses  and  transformed  men  into 
bmtes.  Sacrifices  of  animals,  and  of  human  beings  sometimes, 
mainly  prisoners  of  war,  were  made  in  the  midst  of  wild  and 
noisy  festivals.* 

These  doctrines  and  practices  the  German  possessed,  in  com- 
mon with  other  heathen,  as  he  did  that  higher  polytheism 
which  peopled  the  universe  with  multitudes  of  supernatural  be- 
ings. Ills  fancy  was  only,  perhaps,  more  prolific  than  that  of 
others  in  giants  and  dwarfs,  in  dragons  and  monsters,  in  white 
clve«  and  black  elves,  in  mermen  and  mermaids,  in  ncckar  and 
trolLs,  in  ghosts  and  goblins.  Every  locality  had  for  him  its 
tutelary  genius,  every  individual  his  guardian  or  his  malignant 
spirit.  But  his  peculiar  sui^rstition  is  to  be  sought  in  that  circle 
of  divinities  and  beliefs  which  has  taken  the  name  of  the  Asa- 
faith.  It  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  have  been  a  late  exotic, 
brought  by  the  warrior-priest,  Odhinn,  from  the  East,  to  Scan- 
dinavia, whence  the  seeds  were  scattered  over  the  whole  Teu- 
.  tonic  soil.^  Later  researches,  however,  show  that  it  was  rather 
an  indigenous  product,  inspired  by  northern  nature,  and  sjK^ak- 
ing  the  inmost  northern  heart.*  Unlike  the  serene  and  beautiful 
myths  which  the  lively  Grecian  fancy  shapetl  beneath  its  fair 
blue  skies,  it  was  stormy  and  roaring,  like  the  seas  and  woods 
of  the  north.  It  breatheil  of  struggle  and  gloried  in  battle 
prowess.  Chief  among  its  gods  were  Odhinn,  or  Woden,  the 
all-]>ervading,  supreme  ruler  of  gods  and  men,  who  received,  in 

lnn|>l<*f :    Init   our   Utrr   tnfnnnAtioci,  '  Grimm,  MrtholofcMr,  /nijm'ot. 

princi|«lly  fruni  Srandiiuivun  Miurtra,  '  Mai  let   (Norfhrm   Anti<|uitic«,  p. 

wouMtli»|<rovo  ihiH.    N^  Oianam  (Let  (i*.  cd.  Itohn,  I^md..  1K47). 

Grtnuiin^  nv»nt    Ic^  (*hri*ttjinUaic,  c.  •  hw  llrimm  (I>rut»«Kr  Mrlh<>lo|pe, 

2,  ran*,  l'«47j.  patwim),  which  thruni*  ranch  ami  uAca 

*  Taiit.,   (trnn.,  c.    lo.      (\1mpar0  unexpected  liKht  u|iiin   th« 

Minirr  ( ( ^nalini*  ttrM'bc  C frikhichte,  b.  lurmi  oi  the  Aa*-ducthiie. 
L  ;  Canlcit.  $$  («,  and  :fT.  2}^). 
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the  shield-roofed  Valhalla,  the  heroes  slain  in  battle ;  Thor,  or 
Donar,  the  god  of  thunder  and  of  strength,  who  fought  perpetu- 
ally with  the  Trolls  and  the  Jotuns ;  and  Tyr,  or  Tio,  the  in- 
spirer  of  wild  courage,  and  the  consecrator  of  glory  and  domin- 
ion.^ Connected  with  these  were  divinities  of  a  milder  tempera- 
ment ;  Baldur,  the  beautifiil,  who  made  all  things  light,  and  com- 
forted the  wretched ;  Frey,  the  bland  and  good,  who  ruled  over 
rain  and  sunshine,  delivered  the  bondsmen  fix)m  their  chains, 
and  distributed  among  men  fruitful  seasons,  peace,  and  riches; 
Bragi,  of  the  flowing  beard,  god  of  poetry,  whose  wife,  Induna, 
kept  the  apples  of  immortal  life ;  and  Freyja,  the  goddess  of 
love  and  spring.  Indeed,  the  wild  play  of  the  German's  imag- 
ination had  enlivened  every  realm  of  nature  with  gigantic  and 
grotesque  creations,  while  the  profounder  reaches  of  his  thought 
had  evolved  a  stupendous  theory  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of 
deity.  He  saw  around  him  mystic  primeval  realms  of  light 
and  darkness — fire  worlds  and  mist  worlds — which  enveloped 
the  round  disk  of  the  earth.  On  the  one  side,  a  golden-roofed 
palace,  brighter  than  the  sun,  opened  its  portals  to  th^  good ; 
on  the  other  stretched  the  Strand  of  the  Dead,  where  the  wick- 
ed waded  through  venom  streams,  tormented  by  the  dragon ; 
while  from  the  one  to  the  other  reached  the  wonderful  ash, 
Yggdrasil — tree  of  life — at  whose  roots,  nourished  by  perpet- 
ual  springs,  the  nornar  sat  dealing  out  the  destinies  of  men.* 
Nor  was  this  vast  and  teeming  mythology  without  hope  of 
the  future.  It  told  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  of  the  propa- 
gation of  evil,  and  of  the  long  struggle  between  light  and  dark- 
ness ;  but  also  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  present  race  of 
demigods  and  men,  and  of  the  glorious  resurrection  of  the 
earth,  ever  green  and  fair,  when  Baldur  the  beautiful  should 
return,  when  Nidhcigg  the  dragon  should  slink  into  nothingness, 
bearing  death  on  his  wings,  when  there  should  be  no  more 
sorrow  or  trouble,  and  the  Mighty  One,  "  whose  name  is  un- 
utterable," should  come  to  establish  forevermore  a  holy  and 
blessed  peace. 

'  Tacitus  imputes  Roman  names  and  •  Keysler  (Religion  of  the  Koithmen, 

funrtionK  to  those  diviniticjt«  fo  that  it  translated    by    Pennock,   New    York, 

is  (piite  impossible  to  recognize  them  in  1854). 
his  disguises. 


Chat.  IX.] 
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The  serial  constitution  of  the  Germans,  like  that  of  the  early 
sodidooiMtitu.  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Kelts,  wiis  a  barbaric  aristoc- 
***^  racy,  with  some  differences,  of  coursi',  in  each  cjisc.* 

Agricultural  and,  for  the  most  part,  sedentary,  the  Geniuius  had 
fixed  habitations  and  an  established  order;  vet  they  did  not 
live  in  cities  nor  allow  of  contiguous  settlenieuts.^  The  family 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  social  aggn^gate,  and  included,  U'sides 
the  father,  mother,  chiUln'n,  and  collal^^riU  relatives,  the  whole 
body  of  domestics,  or  slaves,  and  certain  companions,  or  v:w- 
sals,  who  were  altaehe<l  t<>  it  in  a  more  or  K^'^  ch'jK'iident  char- 
acter.^ All  lhest»  wen*  lield  to  Ik*  in  the  mund,  or  tutelage  and 
authority  of  th<*  ehi«'f  of  the  family,  and  were  Ixmnd  together 
by  the  strictest  ti<\s  (jf  nvipn^al  j»n)ttvtion  and  tidelity.  As 
the  chief  had  to  answrr  f«»r  the  offenses  of  his  dejxMidents  to 
others,  so  they  wen*  obligetl  to  *lefend  his  interests,  to  l^'ur  liLs 
burdens,  and  adopt  his  «piarn'ls.*  Nor  couM  any  one  s<'piinitc 
from  the  conniH*tion,  save  in  the  most  fonnal  mmmer  ami  before 
magistnites.* 

The  striking  an<l  ]>eculiar  featun?  of  this  family  union^  was 


*  Whiil  Mr.  Gnilo  wriu*^  of  th<*  II«»- 
mcrir  Sn-joIv  f  Hi*i.  (ini»<'c,  v.»1.  ii..  r. 
!^))  iiiti\  U*  npplittl.  t«>  Mitiii*  <*\U-nt,  to 
the  old  (ii'niinii'*,  <i«  hi*  shou<i  hy  hi<« 
numcritu*  illii««lnit«»n"  nf«Trni"«'«*  to  the 

• 

ImrUtrir  c  mix'-.  Ni«*l»ulir'««  un-oiint,  oImi 
fL«vtun**  on  Hi-*!.  ICoim*,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
70  74),  of  tlw  Ititiiinnt  ju!»t  ln'finv  the 
tinir  i>f  S*niu«.  fiinii'»h«-<»  iiintiy  iinjil<»- 
Ki««*.  Cur-tn  (lli*l.  lin-toii*.  >ol.  i., 
iotniil.  .')  tnut-^  tht*  iimM  Mrikin^  n*- 
M*inM>ini«^  lut^m-*!!  thf  M«ml  aiiil  |-»- 
liliral  iii-titiiti<n«  of  thr  Kf-lt«  anil  llio 
(•rmiuii«  (««»nip..  »I^i,  niv  rhap.  h.). 
I  Hnd  •innlnritif*,  !•>•.  in  lh«*  ttirU  Ai- 
Irr  •*  ri*ili/alii»n"  a««  i|i***  riNil  l»\  Pn**- 
rolt  M%in«|iii-*l  «if  M«'\i«t»,  \*A.  i..  l».  i., 
r.  2).  altSiMiKh  tlir  n(iili<»r.  i*«ini|«irinj{ 
thi«  %iith  <I«'^*-I>>I4'«I  ft  inluli^ni.  «At«>ttirv 
arr  fi-w  auil  »«<  i«t<  nt*il.  Hut  i\w  tru« 
|M>int  «*f  oiiii|iari»«>ti  'i%  with  frmlHli^ni  in 
it«  p-rni*.  <M  riiiifM*.  .I'*  Mr.  Pn-^^-ott 
Miv«,  it  »ul««i-r\f«  IV*  iiM'fiil  M«toriral 
pur]ai«r  ti»  pii»h  thr-**'  n*Mnil»Unri«*  t<M> 
far:  U't.  fthn<*k:ritp}iii  .tlU  anil  niorallr, 
I  mn  n«K  titit  nvwril  thnn  aj*  ini)'>rtAnt. 
If  the  Alfinitica  %^  Unguajfc  Uaar  ufun 


the  iimMion  of  the  unity  of  t)i«*  human 
ni(^*<«,  mxIm  thr  HfHnitii's  of  iiiMitution.*. 
Ii4-oi«lc*H,  1  valur  the  liiltcr,  inic^inut  li  aa 
thov  Mt-m  to  indicate  fu»nic  unitarv  law 
whirh  pn^itli**  o\tr  the  fonuntii>n  and 
de^rhifmirnt  of  all  MMicti«f>. 

•  Tarit.  (Gemi.,  v.  III). 

'  Sr  mhat  I  ha%('  S4iiil,  in  ('tui|»(cr 
«Nt»nil.  of  the  Kcltir  Clan,  aiul  imrtie. 
nlarly  l^^huemu  (lli"t.  d*'?*  In*titutit»tui 
MertAinxirniu*]*,  t.  ii.,  vv.  I  II,  cd. 
rariv  1  •*♦:»). 

*  Mundiuni,  mnml,  mimth,  or  %»ord, 
iiH-anin):  that  the  father  n]n\v  fur  the 
nM,  or  ma*  tetf»-ins%hlr  for  iht-ni,  hi* 
iMwri^i'tt,  or  ht-nn-r*.  Tin-  Iwttin  wi»rd 
tlttHM^  from  rhn-re,  to  hear  or  u*  i.U'V, 
i*  ici««'n  hy  Nichuhr  f  Koni.  Ili«>t..  \ol. 
i..  p.  ItlTi,  n<»te.  Am.  nl.,  I'^tl)  u<»  an 
analoirue. 

*  Ia-x  Salira.  tit.  «il.  Conij^irp, 
al*«>,  Ia'\  HurKund.,  t.  'X*.  \a'\  Athel- 
»inni.  t.  1',  an<l  iilher>.  piint;  to  »htiw 
thr  tlH>niUKh  MiliiUirity  of  thr  faiudy. 

•  TlirM*  faniilwunion«  are  thr  ftrmtfs 
c^mfnntH»tnfu%f%i*  of  <  V«ar  (  llrll.  Ciall., 
vi.,  :?'•>),  and  tbe/aMiiA«r  ti  prvptm^m* 
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The  companiona  the  system  of  companionagc  or  fellowship,  which  re- 
orcunsnicn-  quired  every  youth,  as  soon  as  he  had  donned  his 
spear  in  the  assembly  of  the  warriors,  to  attach  himself  to  some 
chief  as  a  follower.  The  chief,  whose  adherents  were  nmner- 
ous,  accordingly  as  his  reputation  for  wealth,  courage,  and  ad- 
venture invested  him  with  an  attractive  renown,  considered 
them  "  his  ornaments  in  peace,  his  bulwark  in  war."  The  en- 
gagement was  free  and  the  duties  reciprocal.  The  companions, 
living  upon  the  estate  and  bounty  of  the  chief,  lent  him,  in  re- 
turn, the  aid  of  their  gallant  services.  Together  they  shared 
the  hazards  of  the  distant  march,  together  joined  in  the  revels 
of  the  bivouac,  and  together  met  the  shock  of  battle — ^the  com- 
panions strivmg  for  the  praise  of  the  chief,  and  the  chief  striv- 
ing for  victory.  As  the  result  of  the  joint  emprise,  the  one  re- 
ceived "  the  warlike  steed,  the  bloody  and  conquering  spear," 
which  was  the  gauge  of  his  fidelity ;  and  the  other  the  plunder 
which  multiplied  his  wealth,  and  the  fame  which  increased  his 
retinue.  A  relation  so  voluntary  and  devoted  gave  mobility  to 
the  society,  and,  doubtless,  blossomed  into  generous  friendships^ 
but  it  bore  none  the  less  the  bitter  fruits  of  incessant  private 
and  public  wars.  It  was  only  by  constant  viartial  exercises 
that  the  spirit  of  the  warriors  could  be  kept  alive  and  glowing. 
Frequent  conquests  and  predatory  expeditions  were  necessary 
to  procure  the  means  of  subsisting  such  numerous  and  prod- 
igal hosts.  "Without  the  recurrence  of  opportunities  for  the 
disphiy  of  prowess,  the  warmth  of  their  adherence  might  cool ; 
and  woe  to  the  IcadcT  whose  shield  rusted,  whose  stores  dimin- 
ished, whose  glory  i)alcd !  Ilis  ascendency  would  then  be  lost, 
and  the  swarms  of  fervid  and  intrepid  youth  who  had  flocked 
to  his  banners  would  transfer  their  enthusiasm  to  another  whose 
horns  flowed  with  ruddier  juices,  and  whose  standard  flamed  in 
the  front  of  bloodier  onsets. 

The  i)ractical  result  of  this  organization  of  the  martial  band 
Dirtincuons  of  witliiu  thc  tribe  must  have  been  to  gather  the  effect- 
ruu.  ^y^  power  of  society  in  the  hands  of  the  most  brave 

and  adventurous.    The  peaceably  dispcfeed,  individuals  and  fiun* 
ilira,  would  be  easily  subjtM'tod  by  the  warlike.     Thus,  TacitUB 

fo/^x  of  Tacitus  (Germ.,  r.  20);  in  va-     innte<I  Ki}>schcaft,  fane,  farimannif 
lious  German  dialects  they  were  denr»ni-     Sec  lA'huerua,  «6i  «v/>.,  ]>.  8. 
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tells  U8  how  the  Cheruaci,  who  desired  to  eultivate  repose  and 
justice,  were  forcibly  subdued  by  the  restless  and  aspiring  Catti  ;* 
and  wo  find,  moreover,  in  the  early  German  union  but  two  fun- 
damental divisions  of  class — the  free  and  the  unfree,  or  the  lord 
and  the  dependent*  The  marks  of  the  freeman  were :  free 
birth,  or  descent  from  parents  who  were  free,  the  possession  of 
landed  property,  exemption  from  labor  and  legal  penalties,  and 
the  right  to  bear  arms  and  take  part  in  public  affairs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  marks  of  the  unfree  were:  ignoble  descent,  ex- 
clusion from  the  assembUes  and  the  armies,  and  liability  to  la« 
bor  and  to  punishment.  Between  the  free  and  the  unfree  a 
broad  line  of  separation  was  drawn,  both  in  laws  and  customs, 
and  even  in  dress  and  personal  appearance.'    The  freeman  who 

*  Germ.,  c.  36.  Von  fVavignr,  and  is  more  fullr  t^rtn 

*  These  clanMH,  howcrer,  were  nub-  hx  Wirth  (Geschicbte  dc«  I>entachen, 
diTidod  into  manj  diflfeirnt  Krades  of  b.  i.),  namelj,  that  freedom  wmt  in  it- 
nnk:  the  freemen  into  (1)  the  royal  self  privilege :  that  aU  the  freemen  re- 
free,  (2)  tho  nul>le  free,  and  (3)  the  gnrded  themselves  as  nobles,  and  that 
oommfm  free ;  and  the  not-free  into  ( 1 )  there  were  two  deipnees  of  these  nobles, 
fVeetlmen,  or  emanrifxitcs,  (2)  serf*,  or  the  upper  and  the  lower,  between  whom, 
tenants  of  tlic  glclie,  ami  (3)  ularci.  even  if  we  suppose  their  ]iolitical  tiahi* 
All  thc«o  are  mentioned,  dirertlr  or  in-  equal,  there  was  a  broad  actual  differ* 
directly,  in  c.  25  of  Taciiu«,  t.  f.,  the  ence  in  dignity  of  descent,  pemnal  dis- 
**  Regnant  ur,"  or  thoM}  who  reign:  tinction,  wealth,  and  influence.  Lehue- 
rtpf,  kin;:^;  wyhiltt^  nohlcs ;  infftmui^  rou,  I  And  (Hist,  dcs  InM.,  t.  ii.,  c.  7), 
free-lM>m  nu*n ;  Ubertini^  freedmen  ;  ro-  remarks,  L*Iitpemmie  etait  urn  prrmier 
l**mi^  tciuini»  or  scrf^ ;  and  ttrt-i^  tlareA.  d^jrr  de  m)6le*Me ;  and  it  would  be  hard 
The  name  gradcii  apfiear  in  all  the  law.  to  discover,  I  think,  any  criteria  of  no. 
bookn,  and  are  marked  in  nearly  all  the  ble  rank  in  the  later  ariMocracies  ooi 
old  (temuin  dialects.  applicable  to  these  German  freemen. 

'It  is  a   much  contested  question  Indeed,  if  we  may  accept  Wirth 's  ecy- 

whether   there  was  a  not>ility   among  mologics,  they  were  originally  rather 

the  primitive  (terman«.     Von  Savigny  lords  than  freemen.    ••Theword/r«Ifr," 

(IIi»l.  lioman  l^w,  vol.  i.,  p.  172)  al-  he  Mys,  p.  CO,  **  has  its  root  in  yfrtnr, 

lcge4  brfHully  that  **thr  cxi^tcni^e  of  a  whrncethelater /rir,  and,at  lastty^tf*^/ 

particular  patriiian  onlcr,  and  not  a«  a  but  /row  mean*  the  ruler,  the  governor, 

rla««  indefinitely  distinguiAhed  liy  their  the  master.    It  was  an  error  to  translate 

wraith  and  re»|iertaliility,  can  not  be  It  by  the  l^tin  AArr,  or  free.'*     He  de- 

questioned."    Yet  they  cnj*iycd,  he  goes  duces  Htt  alto,  which  i«  the  name  of  the 

on  to  say.  no  iin*|H»nd<*ran<'c  in  the  po-  serfs  or  tiondsmen  in  the  law4MKtks,  from 

litical  or  judicial  Mfttrm*.    < >n  the  coo-  ATiiri,  whence  /nd^,  (rerman  for  people. 

tnuT,  I'anlcMus  ri^>i  .Salique  Ihssert.  **  In  the  nn^t  primitive  times,"  he  adda, 

(^inquidmc)  argues   that   the   nobility  **  there   were   no  /Wmt,  freemen,  but 

spoken  of  by  Tacitu*  sml  the  laws  was  /rotrrm,  rulers,  over  against  whom  iilood 

a  mere  |ierM»nal  dt«tinrtti>n.     l%»ro|MU«  the  limt^,  or  people,**  p.  €7.     He  shows, 

Hrhmidt  (Ht»t.  ilr«  AllrmamU,  t.  i.,  p.  moreovrr,  that  the  freemen  were  few 

34;i);   lUlUm  ■  .MuKUr  AK*e»,  ^<>1.  i..  p.  in   nnmher  compared  with  the  «4her 

l.V»>.     In  my  view,  the*  true  •oluti«in  classes,  abnat  one  tweniy4U\h,    Grimai 

of  the  diiBcttity  has  been  indicated  by  (Dents.  Keehtsalterthumer,  tbaU.  i.,  a. 

P 
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intermairied  in  a  lower  order  forfeited  his  caste,  and  the  chil- 
dren fell  into  servitude ;  the  free  woman  who  married  a  slave 
must  either  kill  her  husband  or  become  a  slave  ;*  while  the  slave 
who  lifted  his  desires  toward  a  firec  woman  "  plays  with  his  life," 
says  the  law  of  the  Langobards.^  The  slave,  indeed,  was  not 
considered  a  person :  he  was  a  thing,  or,  at  best,  an  animal,  who 
might  be  bought,  sold,  tortured,  maimed,  or  killed  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  master.^  A  German  in  the  Roman  army,  who  once 
clove  the  skull  of  his  slave  for  some  slight  offense,  on  being 
called  to  account  for  it  by  the  Romans,  seemed  utterly  surprised 
that  he  could  not  do  as  he  pleased  with  his  own.*  Even  if 
emancipated,  the  freedman  was  still  in  the  mund  of  his  master, 
and  could  not  become  a  real  freeman  till  the  third  generation.^ 
Nor  was  the  UtuSj  or  serf,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Germans,  a 
freeman :®  he  was  a  person,  perhaps,  which  the  slave  was  not, 
having  a  low  weregild  or  security  set  upon  his  life ;  but  he  had 
no  status  in  the  courts,  the  armies,  or  the  assemblies.  He  was, 
in  short,  a  tenant  ascribed  to  the  glebe,  bound  to  a  master  in 
predial  or  agricultural  services,  and  transferred  also  from  one 
owner  to  another  with  the  land.  For  small  offenses  against  the 
law,  like  the  slave,  he  atoned  with  his  hide,  and  for  great  ones 
with  his  life.'  Moreover,  he  worked  with  his  hands,  which,  in 
the  mind  of  the  German  freeman,  was  an  almost  irretrievable 
disgrace.® 

331)  thinks  one  half  of  the  {jopulation         *  Agathias,  Hist.,  1.  ii.,  c.  7. 

was  free.     As  to  dress,  sec  Tacitus,  17         *  Possclt  (Geschichte  da  Dentacheii, 

and  38.  h.  i^  s.  13,  aumerk.  f.);  also  the  ao- 

*  &!iee    I^x    Kiimarioniin,    tit.   C8,  thoritics  cited  hy  LehneroD,  t.  ii.,  ppu 
§§  U,  15,  18;  LexSaliea,  tit.  14,  §  11 ;  213,  2U. 

tit.  27,  §  3  of  rardessus's  Fifth  Text.  *  Pardessus  (Loi    Saliqne    Dinert. 

*  Lex  Lanpolmrdi,  tit.  88,  §§  3,  7,  9.     4»n»c)  contends  that  he  was,  on  whollj 
'  Comfiarc  Tac,  2.'».  with  Lex  SSuIi-     in.sufHcient  gronnds,  as  I  think.     He 

ca,  tit.  xi..  §  1 ;  Lex  Bajaw.,  tit.  xv.,  wasnotaslave,whocoQldbeboa^tand 

§  C ;  Lex  Fribionum  Additiu  Su}).,  tit.  sold  bodily ;  and  he  might  pcwtCM  roor- 

ix.,  §  1;  Ix^xBurf^mdionum,  tit.  XXXV.,  able  proiwrty;   but  he  was  still  of  the 

§  2 ;  Lex  VihiRothorum,  lib.  iii.,  tit.  2,  senile  order  (unless  he  had  been  a  free- 

c.  2.     In  the  last  two  laws  tbc  woman  man  and  reduced  himself  to  servitude 

is  ordered  to  be  sluin.     Grimm  shows  by  his  vices,  and  then  he  vtba  considered 

that  slavery  was  the  hardcht  and  cruel-  in  scrvitimn  imjenuilf  ordmr^  which  wne 

est  the  farther  back  we  f!o  in  German  an  exceptional  case).      Comp.  Ticit., 

antiquity,  and  that  it  was  Christianity  c.  25,  and  the  passages  from  the  bnr- 

which  meliorated  the  hard  fate  of  the  baric  Uiws  collected  by  Patdessoa. 

dependent    (Deutsche    Itcchtsalterthij-  ^  I^x  Frision.,  tit.  xx.,  f  8. 

mcr,  theil.  i.,  s.  302).  •  Sec    thi*    cdntemptuoiia    tone   In 
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Most  distingoishcd  among  the  freemen  were  the  royal  or  dy- 
TiM  kiBfi.  nastic  families,  such  as  we  shall  meet  hereafter  in  the 
Balthes  among  the  Wisigoths,  the  Amals  among  the  Ostrogoths, 
the  Merowings  among  the  Franks,  the  AigiloUlngs  among  the 
Bavarians,  etc.,  from  which  alone  the  sovereign  kings  might  be 
chosen.  The  grounds  of  their  eminence  are  hid  under  the  hoar 
frosts  of  antiquity ;  probably  they  were  the  brilliant  deeds  of 
some  heroic  ancestor,  but  pride  and  credulity  traced  them 
to  the  gods.*  Yet,  beside  the  prerogative  of  furnishing  the  su- 
preme kings  to  the  tribes,  they  enjoyed  few  advantages  over 
the  higher  nobility.*  Nor  was  this  prerogative  in  itself  im- 
I)ortant  The  right  of  the  king  was  an  inchoate  right  until 
he  had  been  lifted  on  the  shield  by  the  warriors ;  and  his  pow- 
fr  dejK»nded  even  then  (especially  among  the  northern  races) 
more  ujK)n  his  personal  qualities,  his  eloquence  in  council, 
and  his  bravery  in  war,  than  upon  his  hereditary  pretensions.' 
He  presided  among  the  wise  men  in  the  malls,  and  he  might 
load  tlic  armies  to  battle  if  he  had  the  capacity;  but  other- 
wi.^  the  nobles  chose  a  leader  (dux,  heretogh)  firom  their  own 
rank.*  A  few  presents  made  his  public  revenue.  When  it 
chana^l  that  the  king  passessetl  courage,  activity,  eloquence, 
strength — the  qualities  that  movcxl  the  barbaric  heart — then  the 
vague  religious  associations  which  clustered  about  his  birth- 
right, eonibineil  with  a  hearty  admiration  of  his  actual  merits, 
might  swell  his  f)Ower  to  more  formidable  proportions;  but  if 
he  wen*  cowanlly,  tmenteri)rising,  or  puny,  the  lusty  warriore 
I>aid  little  hctJ  to  his  divine  extraction.  In  every  case  they 
won*  suspicioiLS  and  resentful  of  the  growth  of  an  absolute  sin- 
gle-headed douiinion ;  for,  themselves  tlic  main  pillars  and  col- 


whirh  th<»  Jatx  Vt«iK«*ttHiniin.  lih.  t., 
til.  %n.,  r.  17,  ii(N«lui  <if  mm  of  thr  in- 

f(  h«ir  <ir(U'r,  tihjn  hr  rotnhttom»  (LlDdcil- 

•  .Srr  Jnrn«ntlf«  fl)r  Rch.  fSrt.,  c. 
i:t}  fur  the  <><>lhk.  auil  thr  Saxcn  chruii- 
I.  \i\  lIeim«kriiiKU,  FrtUcghcr,  etc.,  for 
•  •ihm». 

■  Any  one  invrHcd  niiih  tuiirritir  «»- 
thoriiT  iftAii  «tillcU  kinfc Ani«tnK  tile  iK»rth- 
rrn  rscfsk ;  fherr  wrrv  a|>|irr-kinfpi,  nil* 
(lrr-iinj:«.  half-kiuj^*.  •eA-kinjcw,  net* 
kiBg«,  ett\ ;   Init  tbc  •ufjreme  chief  of 


trilioii.  I  think,  w«ji  in  all  cmtn  Xakru 
fmm  a  |«irticDUr  fiunilr.  See  Thierry 
CLcttrtu  Kur  rili«t.  de  France,  ix.,  pp. 
lit;,  117). 

*  Tacit.,  c.  II. 

*  Thi«  had  iia  analof^r  amunic  our 
Indtami,  with  whom  the  name  and  of- 
fice of  the  Mc'lieni  were  hereditary  io 
certain  families ;  but  the  chief,  or  leader 
of  the  war-|«rtT,  waa  elected  bj  lbs 
UhJt  i4  warnora  (Morgan,  League  of 
the  Irwiuoia,  p.  W), 
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Tunns  of  the  social  structure,  they  endured  with  impatienoe  an 
ornamental  capital. 

In  the  political  and  territorial  divisions  of  the  (Germans,  thej 
Fouutti  din.  exhibited  their  characteristic  tendency  to  aristocratic 
mxauA.  ^^'  separation  and  independence.  The  house  or  fSEunily 
was  the  unit,  out  of  which  the  subsequent  or  larger  aggrq^- 
tions,  such  as  the  iTenth,  or  Tithing,^  the  Hundred,  and  the  Gau 
(or  canton),  were  formed  as  the  multiples.  Over  the  family 
the  fathers  or  chie&  exercised  supreme  control,  and  these,  when 
gathered  into  the  general  assembly,  which  was  held  at  stated 
periods  on  the  Mallberg,  or  hill  of  talk,  appointed  the  author- 
ities who  administered  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  gaus  and 
hundreds.  All  the  people  might  attend  the  malls,  but  the  busi- 
ness was  prepared  and  controlled  by  the  chiefe  or  nobles.'  If 
a  proposal,  however,  displeased  the  multitude,  they  rejected  it 
by  murmurs ;  and  if  it  were  agreeable,  they  accepted  it  by  dash- 
ing their  javelins.  As  legislation  is  not  greatly  in  vogue  among 
primitive  tribes,  who  consider  their  laws  either  the  gifts  of  the 
gods  or  as  immemorial  and  sacred  prescriptions,  the  functions 
of  these  assemblies  were  mostly  judicial.  They  appointed  the 
judges  of  precincts — <p'afen  for  the  gaus,  and  hundredeis  for  the 
hundreds — who  heard  and  determined  causes,  and  prosecuted 
criminal  offenses.  Trials,  both  civil  and  criminal,  were  regular 
procedures  conducted  according  to  established  rules.'  The 
proofs  were  either  testimonial,  by  compurgators,  who  swore  to 
the  credibility  and  character  of  the  litigants ;  or  by  witnesses, 
who  deposed  to  actual  facts ;  or  else  by  ordeal,  the  boiling  wa- 
ter, the  red-hot  iron,  and  the  wager  of  battle.  But,  except  in 
time  of  war,  no  corporeal  restraints  or  pains  were  inflicted  as  the 
punishment  of  crimes,*  the  body  of  the  true  freeman  being  as 
inviolable  as  his  house  or  his  honor.    Only  mulcts  were  im- 


*  The  tithing,  I  presume,  existed 
among  all  the  German  tribes,  although 
I  find  the  most  decided  traces  of  it  in  the 
Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon  monuments. 
In  the  outset,  a  tithing  may  have  con- 
sisted of  ten  houses,  or  grntt^  and  the 
hundred  of  a  hundred  tithings,  and  so 
un ;  but  Milhir  (Historical  View  of  the 
English  Government,  vol.  i.,  p.  180,  et 
seq.)  has  shown  that,  in  the  nature  of 


things,  this  numerical  rdatioa  coaM 
not  be  long  maintained. 

*  Tacit.,  Germ.,  e.  11. 

'  See  Pardetsus  (Ld  Saliqoc,  Di»- 
serts.  9,  10,  11). 

*  Tacitus  says  that  traitor*  tad  de- 
serters were  hung,  and  dastards  nflb- 
catcd  in  the  mud;  but  treacbay  tad 
cowardice  are  the  peculiar  nffi  nwm  «f  a 
state  of  war. 
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poeed,  a  part  of  which,  under  the  name  of/red  (or  peace-monej), 
went  to  the  state,  and  another  part,  called  the  weregild,  went  to 
the  injured  party  and  his  kinsmen. 

This  system  of  criminal  legislation  arose  out  of  the  practice 
TiMvwagiM.  of  blood- vengeance  or  private  war  (Jchd,  feud),  which 
seems  to  be  universal  in  inchoate  and  nascent  societies.*  Where 
the  social  bond  is  limited  to  the  ties  of  family  and  tribe,  or  to 
such  feeble  political  connections  as  may  be  involved  in  tran- 
sient war-leagues,  and  there  is  no  central  authority  to  decree 
laws,  nor  yet  magistrates  to  pursue  crime,  eveiy  individual 
wronged  or  offended  takes  upon  himself  his  reprisals.  Re- 
venge, the  synonym  of  justice,  becomes  his  sacred  duty,  which 
is  assumed  by  all  his  kindred  and  friends,  and  is  transmitted  by 
them  to  subsequent  generations.'  Families  annihilate  each  oth- 
er in  the  bitterness  and  fury  of  their  hatred,  and  the  feud,  often 
extending  from  tribe  to  tribe,  involves  entire  nations  in  its 
bloody  retributions.  Ex{)erience  of  these  sad  results  suggests 
to  the  self-interest,  as  well  as  to  the  discernment  of  rulers,  the 
necessity  of  legal  interventions ;  but,  as  the  pride  of  the  turbu- 
lent clans  will  not  brook  the  disgrace  of  stripes  or  of  restraints, 
while  tliere  is  no  executive  power  to  enforce  them,  the  usual 
cxpcdit'nt  of  nearly  all  early  societies  has  been  the  composition.' 
At  first  this  would  be,  doubtless,  as  among  our  Indians,  a  gift 
from  the  wrong-doer  to  the  sufferer  and  his  relatives,  to  appease 
their  wrath  and  in  confession  of  his  error.    The  amount  of  it 


*  The  MoMiic  Uw  rwoiniiwa  iu  ex-  u  in  hb  CWancferinci  in  Conica,  c  xL, 

Utcnrc,  Namhen,  xxxv.,  18-28;  I>etil.,  p.  158,  Phil.,  1855). 

xviL,  8;  JfMhiui.  XX.,  G.    The  coropo-  *  T«rit.,  Germ.,  xii.,  21. 

flition,  or  wrrrfciUl,  hcnrerer,  wai  for-  '  See  the  rvmArkii  and  notes  of  Grote 

bitUen.      (iruce    remaHu    it    (votyiy)  (1.  ii.,  c.  2<»),  abo  the  elaborate  ditcua- 

amcHig  llomcr'f  (ireeks  (rul.  ii.,  e.  2<>),  »ion  of  the  oriKin,  naturr,  and  profpnoMi 

and  he  «)u<iCen  IxMkiel  (MiMkm  of  the  of  the  tcemjild  in  I>e  l*eti|^v  (Ktudea 

I'nited  Brrthrrn,  |»t.  i.,  e.  2,  p.  15)  to  Merorinipennea,  t.  iii.,  e.  2),   The  word 

»Ik»w  it  in  full  play  am<m|[  the  Ameri-  irrrn/tA/  the   bitter  derives  fn>ro   rcr, 

ran  Indtaup.     her  Ilancnift  (IliM.  l*.  man,  and  ofLi,  worth  or  value,  indU 

8.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  275,  276).      For  the  eating  that  it  measnred  the  worth  of  a 

dreadful  and  deKtntrtive  eflerto  of  the  man   who   had  bein   liilled.      Othan 

Irx /4i/i<iii4«  among  the  anrirnt  (termant,  write  the  term  trthtyriti^  and  derive  it 

Grimm   (Deutsche   Kerhtftalterthumer,  from  vfAr,  de^ae  or  procectiun,  and 

v.,  1,  2):  and  Schelgd  (C?ommmt.  de  ^U,  raooer,  Guiiot  (KMais,  iv.,  r.  1); 

Cod.(trAgB*).    Illuitrations  f if  tiie  habit  rf.  Mi-^er  MHnabrttcliiMrha  GeKhiehlc, 

in  more  recent  tiroca  mar  be  teen  in  b.  i.,  •.  25). 
^     what  Gftfuttinna  relatca  «jf  the 
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would  be  volrmtaiy  or  conventional,  until,  in  process  of  time,  a 
regular  tariff  of  satisfactions  might  grow  up,  adapted  to  every 
case  of  offense  and  to  every  variety  of  circumstance  under  whicji 
it  should  be  committed.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  system  of  the 
weregild  among  the  Germanic  tribes,  in  the  maturer  forms  of  it 
preserved  in  the  barbaric  codes.  Comprising  in  its  provisions 
all  the  law- worthy  classes,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  universal 
and  permanent  arbitration  scheme,  which  prescribed  peconiaiy 
equivalents  for  every  crime,  and  graduated  them  to  the  rank 
of  the  offender  and  the  offended,  and  to  the  sex  and  official  po- 
sition of  either,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  offense.  The  life  of  the  freeman  was  assumed  as  the  stand- 
ard or  medium  rate  of  the  scale,  and  then  the  distributions  were 
varied  in  the  eight  following  degrees : 

1st.  According  to  the  class  of  the  injured  party,  the  noble 
being  valued  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  simple  free- 
man, and  the  freeman  twice  as  much  as  the  lite,  or  tenant 

2d.  According  to  the  rank  of  the  offender,  the  noble  paying 
more  than  the  freeman,  and  the  freeman  more  than  the  lite. 

8d.  According  to  the  sex  of  the  person  injured  or  offending, 
woman  receiving  and  paying  more  than  man,  and  the  pregnant 
woman  more  than  the  maiden. 

4th.  According  to  the  value  of  the  injured  object,  whether  it 
were  the  honor,  the  liberty,  the  person,  or  the  property  of  the 
sufferer,  every  limb  and  member,  every  species  of  goods  and 
chattels  having  its  specific  and  fixed  value. 

6th.  According  to  the  official  relations  of  the  sufferer,  priests, 
embassadors,  hostages,  guests,  the  men  of  the  army  in  the  time 
of  war,  etc.,  having  a  double,  and  often  treble  estimation  be- 
cause of  their  character. 

6th.  According  to  the  intention  of  the  offender,  L  e.,  whether 
the  offense  were  committed  of  malice,  or  by  accident,  or  heed- 
lessness. 

7th.  According  to  the  mode  of  the  injury,  i.  e.,  whether  it 
was  done  with  an  iron  weapon  or  billet  of  wood,  etc. ;  and, 

8th.  According  to  the  place  of  the  crime,  i.  e.,  whether  in  a 
man's  house,  on  holy  ground,  in  the  public  assembly,  or  on  the 
high  road.^ 

*  Mcnzcl  (G«schichto  dcr  Dcutsch.,  b.  i.,  thcil.  i.,  {  15).    We  ituOl  tee,  aIm^ 
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The  scheme  of  the  weregild  was  an  advance  upon  the  anar- 
chical and  sanguinary  practice  of  private  vengeance,  because  it 
replaced  spasmodic  force  by  a  regular  procedure.  There  was  a 
moral  element  in  it  also,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  the  voluntary 
consent  of  parties  to  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  their  disputes; 
but  it  gave  fixity  and  permanence  to  the  distinctions  of  class, 
and  consecrated,  by  all  the  sanctions  that  reside  in  law,  the  op- 
pressive ascendency  of  the  nobles.*  None  but  the  i>owerful 
and  the  opulent  were  able,  in  process  of  time,  to  meet  the  ex- 
orbitant demands  of  the  were ;  and  the  conseiiucnce  was,  that 
the  common  freemen  were  either  expelled  as  outcasts  from  their 
tribes,  or  fell  into  the  more  complete  subjection  of  the  chiefe. 

If  this  warlike  constitution  of  the  German  society  was  disas- 
Fif»t  r««fiicu  trous  to  the  freedom  of  many  of  its  members,  it  found 
ud  Room,  a  providcntial  justification  in  the  strength  which  en- 
abled it  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  all-subduing,  all-corrupt- 
ing Kome.  It  had  been  an  early  aim  of  the  empire  to  convert 
Germany,  as  it  had  already  converted  Spain  and  Gaul,  into  a 
tributary  province.  During  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius (from  B.C.  20  to  A.D.  9),  the  Roman  generals  swept  its 
frontiers  with  fire  and  swonl.*  But  the  strenuous  and  noblo 
resistiince  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Cheni.sks  (Hermann,  or  Ar- 
minius)  arrest4*<l  the  devouring  flight  of  the  eagles,  and,  by  the 
ttTrible  ma.ssacre  of  the  legions  of  Varu.«»,  in  the  Teutoberg  for- 
est, sent  a  thrill  f»f  dismay  to  the  heart  of  the  im|)erial  pxdacc,' 
In  vain  Oennanious  avengixl  the  munler  of  his  coimtrj'men, 
and  drew  the  images  of  the  captive  streams  and  the  weeping 
sons  and  daughters*  of  the  north  in  triumph  through  the  m<x:k- 
ing  streets  of  the  capital.  Kome  did  not  renew  her  wars  upon 
the  Khine  and  the  EH)e,  while  tho  great  historian  of  her  last 
exploits  confe.ssi'.H,  as  he  mournfully  reviews  the  events  of  the 
jKist,  and  easts  a  sharp,  jxTturbetl  glance  into  the  future,  that  tho 

that  after  the  *rtt?enirnt  of  the  harh*.  timm,  pn»vc«  that  the  pnu'ttral  cilwt 

nan*  within  thf  cni|>iiT  a  pT«i  tli»tinr-  <if  the  cimipo*iti<»n  wan  to  make  the 

ti«»fi  wa«  ma<le  U'tm^^  ihc  (tcmiana  rich  richer  ami  the  |>nor  |<Jorcr.     See 

aDtl  the  I{<»nmn».  hi«  cha|)ter«  iv.  ami  v. 

*  'n»i«    i%    climrly    cMaMtOieil    ami  •  Velleiuti  rati*rruln«,  1.  ii.,0.',  !>7; 

•tnmglr  put  hr  Wirth.  «li«>.  hy  niean*  Fl«int«,  i%-.,  M;  I>i<».  C*aiMi.,  1.  Iv.,  c.  1. 
of  a  Ulif>rrtl  invcHiti^niiion  of  the  r<iin-  '  I>io.  (*aiw.,  hi.,  1(*;  SocUmiui  la 

paratite  ralue  f»f  the  m«/i«/uj  ^ihe  imm-  Ortav.,  cc.  TS^  49, 
cj   tuodiml   of  the    Code*;   ia   ntrlr 
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Germans  were  men  who  might  be  triumphed  over,  but  never 
vanquished.^ 

Borne  had,  however,  other  methods  of  conquest  than  by 
vngtfM  ofRo.  arms,  and  her  traffic,  her  bribes,  her  intrigues,  and 
man  influence,  ^j^^  scductious  of  her  friendship  and  favor  often  ac- 
complished more  than  the  sword  of  her  legions.  A  vigorous 
and  splendid  civilization  will,  by  the  simple  fSeict  of  its  con- 
tiguity, rapidly  assimilate  the  rude  surrounding  tribes.  The 
Germans  were,  moreover,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  chaxms 
of  civilized  life,  and  adopted,  with  eagerness,  its  ideas  and  its 
manners.'  Some  were  bought  by  Boman  gold,  and  some  were 
influenced  by  their  education  in  the  Boman  schools  and  Boman 
armies;  but  not  a  few  preferred,  from  genuine  conviction, 
the  stable  and  magnificent  achievements  of  an  orderly  state  to 
the  precarious  freedom  and  violence  of  their  native  rudeness.' 
A  party,  of  Bomanizing  tendencies,  soon  sprang  up  in  every 
tribe;  and  the  scene,  which  Tacitus  has  so  touchingly  described, 
of  the  interview  between  Hermann  and  his  brother  FlaviuSi 
wherein  the  latter,  already  in  the  service  of  Bome,  pleads  for 
the  adoption  of  Boman  culture  and  greatness,  and  the  other,  a 
leader  of  his  race,  asserts  the  claims  of  country,  of  kindred,  of 
ancestral  freedom,  and  of  the  domestic  gods,  till  the  wrangle 
advances  from  invective  and  menace  to  open  battle,  may  be  re- 
garded as  typical  of  the  divisions  of  the  whole  Grermanic  raoe.^ 
Nor  did  Bome  fail  to  avail  herself  of  the  feuds  to  which  ihej 
gave  rise,  in  acquiring  and  maintaining  an  extensive  sway  over 
the  tribes.^  Stubborn  revolts,  like  those  of  the  Bataviana,  un- 
der Civilis,  only  scrv^ed  to  display  the  impotent  restlessness  of 
her  allies,  and  the  security  of  her  dominion.^  The  boldest  and 
bravest  among  them  were  often  compelled  to  take  their  kings 
from  the  hands  of  the  emperors,  and  their  laws  from  the  mouths 
of  the  jurisconsults.' 

From  the  time  of  Yespasian  to  that  of  Marcus  Aureliua,  or 

*  Tacit.,  Ann.,  1.  ii.,  c.  88,  ct  Germ.,         *  Annal.,  I.  ii.,  cc.  9,  10. 

c.  37.  *  Tacit.,  Ann.,  1.  ii.,  cc.  45,  6S,  S8; 

*  See  the  histories  of  Mcrobod,  Dcz-  compare,  also,  1.  xi.,  c.  14;  xii.,  89; 
ebcl,  Athonarik,  Ataulf,  and  others,  in     xiii.,  {irt, 

Tacitns,  Zosimus,  Orosius,  Jomandcs,         *  Tacit.,  Hist.,  1.  ir.,  poMMim, 
and  others.  '  Tacit.,  Ann.,  1.  xi.,  c  16;  IHoi» 

'  Tacit.,  Germ.,  cc.  29,  42.  Cosa.,  Ixvii.,  6. 
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TtearaMftsd  for  ncarlv  a  centun',  tbe  relations  of  Rome  and  Ger- 
maa  pow«r  in  many  wcrc  comparatively  undisturbed.  History  is 
A.U  m-iti.  silent  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Roman  acquisitions,  al* 
though  mute  memorials,  still  dug  from  the  soil  of  Saxony,  La* 
satia,  and  Silesia,  coins  and  vases,  whose  legends  speak  of  un- 
recorded marches  and  triumphs,  and  the  remains  of  fortresses 
and  walls,  over  which  the  forests  have  since  grown,  would  seem 
to  indicate  an  extensive  Roman  occupancy  ;^  but  we  know  of 
Roman  colonies  in  the  interior  of  Germany :'  the  primitive  in- 
habitants were  not  subdued,  as  the  Gauls  had  been,  nor  was 
their  speech  amalgamated  nor  their  spirit  absorbed  by  the  in- 
vader. On  the  other  hand,  after  two  hundred  years  of  dicta- 
tion and  partial  rule,  such  was  the  undiminished  vigor  of  the 
German,  that  he  began  to  retort  ujwn  the  empire  the  cruel 
strokes  with  which  his  own  home  had  been  visited.  The  reign 
of  the  good  Marcus  was  a  long  and  de8]>erate  struggle  against 
such  inroads.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  whole  of  Germany 
were  set  iu  motion  by  some  {powerful  and  mysterious  impulse 
from  the  north.  The  Chauci,  or  Uauken,  broke  over  the 
Rhine  into  Belgica;  the  Cutti  (llassi,  Ilessians)  swanned  into 
Sequaniaand  Rhu^tia;  the  Maroomxuini  and  the  Quadi  marched 
U{X)n  Italy ;  while  Dacia,  w  laboriously  conquered  by  Tnijan, 
was  completely  submergetl  by  Alans,  Gollis,  and  Vandals.* 
Rome,  barely  successful  in  repulsing  the  invaders  by  arms,  lost 
the  moral  influence  of  the  victorv.  Iler  inherent  weakness 
was  unveiled,  and  the  Germans  learned,  what  they  had  never 
before  seen  so  well,  that  the  destinies  of  the  future  de{K*nded 
u]x>n  their  di»mestic  unity. 

A(X'onlingly,  we  find  them,  during  the  disastrous  period 
•n»#  rrmt  r«4i.  whic»li  followiHl  thc  advent  of  Commodus  (A.D. 
«L  1>>0-*2.><>V  dn'admg  no  longer  the  terrors  of  the  Ro- 

man arms,  but  tlnnanding  Roman  tribute  as  the  prit*e  of  their 
forlH'aninr«\  fv«'n  wliil«*  th<*y  bn-KMliHl,  in  the  secrt't  of  their 
f;mtn<'jfsi>«,  nv«T  ppanti*^  seliemt^  of  <*onfi'<leration  and  conquest 

'  Ilrirhanl   ^Ormanirn    untrr   d«ii  hap*  Pmmu  and  nrfpni«har|r.  ^cv^  the 

RtiiicfTi,  M.  *.'•*'.*,  :tH|):  Mnm*  (Trier*-  rhirf  Konwii  coIihimv  in  (trnn«nT,  and 

rhirhte  flr«  ll(«lt«4-)irn   I^nJ.  Ii.  i.,  •.  thne  wrrv  wX\  on  thc  fmniirn. 
r«n.  '  H|ain.   in  Ihil.  Julian,  Trfl;    Ta|i. 

*  ('nlof-nr,   Tr.Ti<«,   /nntrn.    B4»)4*,  tnlin.  in  M  Anifn/i.'*  a*.';  I)i(i..  Uxi., 

BiittenliurK,  Sal«litirK'.  ami  Web,  per-  3;  wr,  aUo,  Katru|>iiia,  viii.,  IX,  IS. 
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When  they  bound  more  prominently  into  history,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century,  a  signal  and  stupendous  change  is  to 
be  noted.  The  several  names  by  which  the  tribes  were  known 
to  Tacitus  have  almost  disappeared :  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
Bructeri,  the  Catti,  the  Marcomanni,  and  the  Quadi ;  but,  in 
their  stead,  of  Saxons,  Franks,  Alemans,  and  Goths,  which  are 
the  names  of  permanent  leagues  and  vast  confederations.^  The 
Goths,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  story  of  their  Scandinavian 
origin,  must  have  put  behind  them  the  whole  length  of  the 
European  continent,  for  they  were  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Black  Sea,  where,  divided  by  the  Dniester  into  the  Wisi- 
goths  and  the  Ostrogoths,  and  drawing^  in  their  train  the  Vio- 
tofals,  the  Tafals,  and  the  Gepids,  they  were  alike  formidable 
in  numbers  and  enterprise.*  The  Saxons,  grown  from  a  small 
tribe  in  the  Kymric  peninsula  to  a  cluster  of  tribes^ — TTimlr^n^ 
Kerusks,  and  Angles — extended  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe 
to  those  of  the  Weser,  and,  skimming  the  seas  in  their  light 
wicker  keels,  were  the  terror  of  the  northern  coasts.^  On  the 
Lower  Rhine,  a  still  more  powerful  confederacy,  called  the 
Franken,  or  freemen,*  was  formed  out  of  the  valorous 
which,  as  Tencteri,  Usipeti,  Camavi,  Catti,  Bructeri,  and 
vares,  had  so  long  maintained  both  peaceful  and  warlike  rela- 
tions with  Rome.®  And  the  ancient  Suevi,  already  composed 
of  many  border  tribes,  but  now  absorbing  others,  take  the  name 
of  Alemans,  or  all-men,  and  muster,  like  the  front-guard  of  bar- 
barism, in  the  very  focus  of  danger,  which  is  also  a  two-sided 
citadel  of  attack,  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Danube  and 

*  The  origin  of  these  confederations    c.  10).     He  fully  adopts  the  tbeoij  of 
is  one  of  the  disfrated  questions  of  his-     their  Scandinavian  origin. 

torj- ;    some  writers   ascribe  them   to         '  Isidor.  Ilispal.,  in  GloM.,  24. 
great  northern  invasions,  which  com-         ♦  The  Saxones  are  named  by  Ptole- 

pelled  a  union  on  the  part  of  the  in-  my  for  the  first  time  aboat  ISO  A.D.9 

▼aded  tribes ;  but  it  seems  to  mo  that  but  they  were  not  then  important, 
there  was  something  more  of  deliberate         ^  Of  the  meaning  of  the  name  here- 

pnrpose  in  them,  not  merely  of  defense,  after. 

but  of  aggression  upon  the  empire.    The        *  Their  area  extended  from  the  Mais, 

rcmarkat)Ie  and  complex  league,  known  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to 

as  that  of  the  Five  Nations,  among  our  Lake   Flevo.      They   first   appear  as 

Iroquois  Indians,  was  prompted  t)y  the  Franks,  A.D.  242,  in  the  refVmin  of  a 

double  motive  of  intemnl  strength  and  8f>ng  sung  by  Aurclian*8  soldien: 

external  security.     Morgan  (lAmgaoof  ^^Mille  Fnmoo*,  mlUe  S^rmatM  fcoMl  oeeUS. 

the  Iroquois  b.i.,  c.  I   p  7).  Mlu^^.lll^  n,ni^  F«».  ,««taM».--To. 

*  On  the  Goths,  see  Gibbon  (vol.  1.,  piMu«  in  Aural 
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the  Rhine.*  These,  with  the  Burounds  on  the  Elbe,  were  the 
greater  leagues,  but  there  were  others  of  less  note. 

Thus  compacted  and  marshaled  along  the  whole  line  of 
Tiw  bmhitm  the  Roman  frontier,  these  nations  did  not  want  ei- 
kd  lb*  (kr.  ther  occasions  or  motives  for  aggression.  Conquest, 
•mfin.  with  its  incidents  and  its  results,  is  ever  a  tempt- 

ing excitement  to  the  barren  and  inactive  life  of  the  untutor- 
ed man.  There  is  alwaj's,  moreover,  a  restless  mobility  in  his 
societies,  arising  partly  from  the  necessities  of  individuals  who 
disdain  la]x)r,  and  yet  covet  its  fruits,  and  partly  from  the  ex- 
igencies of  its  aristocratic  constitution,  compelling  it  to  pro- 
vide for  the  younger  branches  of  families,  which  drives  it  into 
wild  adventures  and  foravs ;  while  often  accidental  causes — a 
famine,  an  earthquake,  great  wars,  or  any  sudden  displacement 
of  people — start  migrations  and  commotions,  which  propagate 
themselvt\s  through  various  intennediate  tribes,  from  the  centre 
of  a  continent  to  its  most  distant  extremities.'  But  the  Ger- 
Inan,  in  his  relations  to  the  empire,  was  moved  and  provoked 
by  sjMvial  influences  of  history  and  position.  He  had  many 
passions  to  Ix*  gratifial,  and  many  revenges  to  satiate.  The 
fair,  the  ri<^li,  the  luxurious  provinces  of  the  south  tempted 
alike  his  irn^pressiblc  spirit  of  adventure,  his  cupidity,  his  ambi- 
tion, anil  his  veng«*anco.  There,  sunnier  climates  ripened  the 
har\'est*<  of  more  generous  fields ;  there,  sumptuous  and  stately 
cities  pranieriHl  the  ill-defended  trea.«iuresof  ten  centuries  of  con- 
quest and  (»f  labor ;  then*,  too,  were  the  seats  of  that  mysterious 
political  j>ower  which  had  commanded  the  universal  movements 
of  the  glolx*  for  so  many  years ;  and  there  still  dwelt  the  races 
which  had  left  the  dtx»j)cst  traces  of  unrequited  wrongs  upon 
his  memory — of  buniing  cabins,  wasted  flcx'ks,  and  captive  chil- 
dren— c»f  long  years  of  haughty  dictation — of  innumerable  en- 
counl4Ts,  and  a  vet  un<U»ci<icd  victorv.  Transient  and  desul- 
tory  aswsaults,  ofti»n  n'j»ulsed,  and  as  often  renewed,  kept  alive 
the  flame  <»f  hatred,  while  they  shaqwned  the  apjx»tite  for  j)lun- 
der.     At  length,  in  those  turbulent  years  of  shame  and  calam- 

*  The  mmninc  a«nAllT  M«i|piMl  to  kaikt  to  •appnte  tluit  it  moiiit  all  mm, 

Allrnu-n.  or  Alrmnn.  i«,  rf»fn|«»eil  of  or  rntirrly  mm. 

ftll  •<>n«  f'f  mf>n :  )>ut  it  i«  niorr  in  at.  *  Src  («nice  ( lli«t.  Grcecr,  vol.  ill.) 

oofftiuicv  with  torbahc  )ih«le  asd  aito.  (»n  tlie  TArious  mo«ciiieiit«  uf  the  Srytli* 
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ity  which  followed  the  death  of  Decius  ( A.D.  251),  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  barbarians  came.  Like  a  long-pent  storm,  they  broke 
on  all  sides  over  the  empire :  the  Franks,  crossing  the  Bhine, 
traversing  the  whole  length  of  Gaul,  scaling  the  almost  inac- 
cessible heights  of  the  Pyrenees,  desolating  the  fair  capital  of 
Spain,  and  transporting  their  ravages  to  the  astonished  shores 
of  Africa ;  the  Alemanni,  leaping  the  barriers  of  the  Alps,  de- 
scending upon  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  waving  their  victo- 
rious banners  almost  in  sight  of  the  capital;  and  the  Gk>thSy 
quitting  their  settlements  in  the  Ukraine  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine ;  to  desolate  the  fertile  plains 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  shores  made  immortal  by  the  genius  of 
Homer ;  to  ransack  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  ^gean ;  and  to 
bum  the  cities  and  temples  of  Greece,  still  filled,  we  may  sup- 
pose, with  the  matchless  sculptures  and  the  unladed  pictures  of 
the  great  Athenian  masters^ 

It  was  the  arduous  but  vain  endeavor  of  the  noble  line  of  II- 
impoienee  of  lyriau  cmpcrors  to  make  head  against  this  rising  and 
redBtancc.  angry  dclugc.  Claudius  checked  the  Goths  (A.D. 
269);  Aurelian  punished  the  Alemans  (A,D.  270);  Probus 
drove  the  Franks  and  Burgunds,  through  streams  of  blood| 
back  to  their  native  jungles;'  but  the  more  they  smote,  the 
more  the  barbarians  multiplied.  When  Diocletian  divided  the 
imperial  power  with  Maximilian  in  order  to  render  resistance 
doubly  effective,  the  hydra  baffled  as  well  the  brain  of  Jove  as 
the  club  of  Hercules. 

The  emperors  were  impotent,  because,  while  they  were  tiy- 
The  QtTtDMJu  ing  to  expel  the  Germans  on  one  hand,  both  their  ne- 
cessities and  their  policy  compelled  them  to  adopt  the 


Germans  on  the  other ;  for,  such  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  Bo- 
man  people,  such  the  weakness  of  the  Homan  state,  that  it  was 
by  barbaric  arms  chiefly  that  the  barbarians  could  be  encoun- 
tered.^ The  old  military  exclusiveness  of  the  Republic,  which 
had  confined  the  legions  to  citizens,  was  gradually  relaxed  un- 
der the  Empire,  until  the  ranks  were  filled,  first  by  provincials, 

>  Gibbon  (Dec.  and  Fall,  vol.  i.,  c.     Epit.,  2;  VopUcni  in  Aurel.,  86-S8; 
10);  Dixippiui,  £xccrpta,  8  ;  Orosius,     in  Prob.,  13-15. 
Tiii.,  22.  '  This  view  is  elaborate] j  pretenlad 

'  Zonar.,  1.  xii.,  c.  24 ;  Aurel.  Vict.,     by  De  Fetigny  (Etndei  MdroriiigieBM^ 

t.  i.,  c.  2). 
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and  then  by  foreigners.  During  the  wars  of  the  usurpers,  their 
superior  vigor  and  endurance,  together  with  their  exemption 
from  party  sympathies,  gave  a  special  value  to  the  services  of 
the  Germans.  They  were  eagerly  sought  by  the  rival  factions, 
and  roundly  paid  as  auxiliaries.  At  the  close  of  the  wars, 
moreover,  tiiey  were  recompensed,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
Latkooiooiw.  practicc,  by  gifls  of  land  along  the  frontiers  and  in 
the  interior,  on  which  they  settled  as  colonists,*  and  where  they 
lived  with  their  families  under  their  own  leaders  and  laws. 
Recruited  from  time  to  time  by  other  soldiers,  or  by  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  or  by  whole  tribes,  which,  expelled  by  their  ene- 
mies, received  the  succor  of  the  Romans,  these  settlements  often 
grew  into  populous  villages;  but  while  their  obedience  was 
given  nominally  to  the  empire,  their  feelings  were  in  reality 
with  its  invaders.  In  Gaul  alone,  for  instance,  there  were  estab- 
lishments of  German  locti  at  Chartrcs,  of  Batavian  at  Constance 
and  Bayeux,  of  Suevan  at  Mans  and  in  Auvergne,  of  Prankish  at 
Renncs  of  Sarmatian  and  Taifalian  at  Poitiers,  at  Paris,  at  Ami- 
eas,  Rheims,  Langres,  Autun,  Valence,  and  of  others  elsewhere." 
If,  in  the  outset,  they  were  esteemed  mere  subjects  of  the  em- 
pire, thoy  grew  in  power  and  insolence  as  they  grew  in  num- 
bers; and  they  asserted  for  themselves,  under  the  name  of 
friends  and  allies,  the  privileges  of  masters.  Furnishing  troops 
mm  ittTA.  ft»J  officers  to  the  army,  they  also  fumisheil  leaders 
•*°^  and  dictated  terms  to  the  court     From  the  time  of 

Valerian  to  that  of  Theodosius,  the  records  teem  with  the  names 
of  Gennans  who  had  been  advanced  to  the  highest  militarj'  and 
civic  commands.  I/)ng  before  any  German  nation  liad  won  by 
its  sword  a  ftx>t  of  ground  within  the  empire,  German  ohiefii 
participates!  in  the  control  of  the  armies,  in  the  intrigues  of  ad- 
ministration, and  in  the  revolutioa«!  which  made  and  unmade 
emi)eror».  It  was  a  chief  of  the  Ilerulca  who  was  consul  umler 
Gallii'ims :  it  was  a  king  of  the  Alemans  who  proelaimtnl  Con- 
stantino Augustus ;  the  captain  of  the  guanLs  and  the  grand 
e<iuerry  of  Con.stanlius  wore  Germans;  the  count  of  the  two 

•  TVt  wrre   oUUU  I^flrti.  and   the  ii. ;  Cudr  TfuHidnA..  I.  xiii..  tit.  ii..  lex 

col<»nir<  l.rtir  ci*|onir«,  |irr>lHihU  from  9;  Amm.  Mairrll..  xti.,  I. 
the  (trnmaii  won!  imt^,  profilr,  ))rrmu«c         •  I)r  rctigur,  Iiutitat.  Mt^riag.,  i. 

ihcjr  wrrr  rrpinl«xl  m  the  |«^»|i|c  cir  men  i.,  p.  210. 
of  the  em|iirr.     Cum  p.  Zu»imiu,  IlisC., 
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Gennanies,  under  Julian,  was  a  Frank,  as  the  master  of  the 
militia  in  Gaul  under  Jovian  was ;  while,  in  later  periods,  the 
palaces  and  the  camps  swarmed  with  German  officials  of  the 
most  distinguished  rank. 

These  were  silent  invasions  of  the  empire,  or,  rather,  infiltra- 
FMenu  and  tious,  which  preceded  the  more  noisy  and  armed  in- 
■"***  vasions.  But  the  advances  of  the  German  influence 
were  still  more  efficiently  aided  by  a  policy  which  Home  had 
long  practiced,  of  adopting  as  federates  and  allies  the  nations 
which  she  could  not  repulse  as  enemies.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Bhine  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  she  had  gradually  gath- 
ered and  established,  by  treaties,  by  grants,  by  gifts  and  am- 
nesties, bands  of  barbaric  defenders,  as  she  thought,  but  who 
might  at  any  time  become,  as  they  often  did  become,  assailants. 
Under  a  merely  formal  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  em- 
pire, they  retained  their  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  fonned 
a  state  within  the  state.  Many  of  them  were  true  &iends,  many 
more  were  secret  foes ;  but  the  best  of  them  could  be  provoked 
into  animosity,  as  the  best  of  them  also  aspired  to  a  larger  con- 
trol of  the  affiurs  of  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Consdons  of 
their  indispensable  importance  to  the  Boman  rulers,  they  as- 
sumed the  air  and  the  tone  of  dictators ;  and  if,  in  the  inteiests 
of  the  empire,  they  sometimes  repulsed  the  inroads  of  their 
countrymen,  they  also  more  frequently  opened  the  way  to  de- 
structive irruptions. 

At  last  those  irruptions  came  (A.D.  374-5),  and  Bome  found 
that  her  principal  defenders  were  the  brothers  and  countrymen 
of  the  enemy.  Quis  custodcs  custodiat?  The  swift  Scythian 
tribes,  unchained  from  the  Ourals  like  a  torrent,  stirred  the 
barbaric  seas  to  their  depths ;  the  waves  of  population  chased 
each  other  with  tempestuous  fury ;  and,  when  they  broke  mad- 
dening over  the  feeble  barriers  of  the  empire,  what  was  there 
to  stay  the  desolating  tides  but  other  seas  liable  to  be  lashed 
by  the  kindred  element  into  the  same  frothy  agitation  and  up> 
roar? 
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CEAPTER  X. 

TbX  OEBAT  IxTASIOXS. — E8TABLX8UMENT  OF  THE   GERMAN  MOKABCHIEB. — 

Downfall  of  tub  Western  Empire. 

The  era  that  we  now  appxx)ach  was  marked  by  the  most  ex- 
traordinary migrations  and  changes  among  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope recorded  in  historj'.  Involving  a  struggle  for  the  sceptre 
of  the  world  between  the  southern  races,  which  had  always 
possessed  it,  and  the  new  races  of  the  north,  which  were  about 
to  succee<l  to  their  power,  they  are  particularly  interesting  to 
us,  because,  in  the  course  of  them,  Gaul  was  finally  separated 
from  its  dependence  upon  Rome,  the  Western  Empire  itself 
perished  in  the  midst  of  frightful  and  protracted  spasms,  and  a 
new  order — the  germ  of  the  modem  European  society — grew 
up  out  of  its  ruins.^ 

Theodosius,  with  whom  our  narrative  parted  at  the  close  of 


cT  iiooo.  the  seventh  chapter,'  left  behind  him  two  incom* 
A.D.aMv-4tt.  jHjtent  heirs,  Arcadius,  in  the  seventeenth,  and 
Ilonorius,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age;  and  to  these  he  as- 
signed, respectively,  the  government  of  the  eastern  and  western 
provinces.  The  former  had  for  his  mentor  an  astute  and 
scheming  Gaul,  named  Kufmus,  who  was  master  of  the  offices; 
and  the  \iiiU%  a  valiant  and  ambitious  Vandal,  named  Stilicho, 
who  was  master  of  the  militia.'  Between  the  civilian  and  the 
soldier,  reciprocally  distrustful  of  each  other,  the  empires  were 
soon  involvetl  in  pernicious  and  fiital  jealousies.  Neither  of 
them  scrupled  to  employ  barbaric  assistance  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  wars  and  intrigues.  Stilicho,  a  barbarian  hiuLself,  and  a 
more  active,  if  not  more  sagacious  manager  than  his  rival,  by 
concluding  a  convenient  treaty  of  peace  and  defense  with  the 
Franks  and  Alemans  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhino,  made  the 

*  In  IDT  brief  outline  cif  the  incHJenu  (Hint.  Critique  clc  Ia  Monarchic  Fnui* 

«>r  thU  peritid  CA.l).  .-nCt^Tt;)  I  Ahall  qujie). 
Tolkiw  I)e  Peciiniy  (KtiMk*  Mrroring.,  *  See  oa/f,  pp.  182-3. 

ti.  i.,  ii.,  ed.  Paris,  1H51),  whohinuwlf  *  Zokimiu,  ir.,  r. 

fulk»wf,  with  MJiDe  cufTectionff  Dubot 
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West  secure  for  a  time,  and  left  himself  free  to  pursue  his  de- 
signs against  the  East  (A.D.  496).  But  he  soon  encountered 
in  that  field  a  far  more  formidable  adversary  than  the  cunning 
prime  minister  of  Arcadius. 

This  was  Alarik,  the  king  of  those  Visigoths  whom  Theo- 
Aurik,  the  dosius,  foF  their  services  in  overthrowing  Arbogast 
viiigothB.  and  Eugenius,^  had  lately  settled  in  Moesia  and 
Thrace  as  federates  of  the  empire.  A  scion  of  the  royal  race 
of  the  Baltes — brave,  energetic,  and  noble — Alarik  had  com- 
bined the  scattered  multitudes  of  his  countrymen  under  a  single 
and  imperious  rule.'  Dissatisfied,  however,  with  the  tardy  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  merits  by  the  descendant  of  the  great 
emperor,  he  had  broken  into  an  open  revolt  against  the  Eastern 
court.  For  the  greater  part  of  a  year  he  avenged  his  grie& 
upon  the  fair  province  of  Greece.  It  was  supposed  that  Ku- 
finus,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  had  stimulated  this  yengeance, 
and  Stilicho,  assuming  to  be  in  some  sort  the  guardian  of  both 
empires,  undertook  the  chastisement  of  the  double  enemy.' 
He  procured  the  murder  of  Kufinus  by  the  hands  of  GNdnaa^ 
a  chief  of  the  allied  Ostrogoths,  and  then  drove  the  foices 
of  Alarik,  with  some  slaughter,  into  the  mountain  passes 
of  Epirus.  Eutropius,  the  minister  who  succeeded  Bufinns, 
having  more  to  fear  from  Stilicho  than  from  Alarik,  conferred 
the  supreme  military  command  of  the  preefecture  of  niyria, 
which  was  in  dispute  between  the  empires,  upon  the  latter, 
who,  thus  encouraged,  made  open  war  upon  the  domains  of  Ho- 
norius  (A.D.  400-402).*  For  three  years  he  assailed  them  with 
varying  successes,  till  the  bloody  battle  of  Pollentia  (A.D.  408) 
at  length  put  a  doubtful  termination  to  the  contest*  HonorinSi 
who  had  been  compelled,  in  the  course  of  it,  to  remove  his 
court  to  Ravenna,  amid  the  marshes  of  the  Adriatic,*  repaired 
to  Rome  to  celebrate  his  triumph,  but  his  victorious  general 
adopted  another  policy.    Looking  to  the  possible  advent  of  his 

>  Cassiodor.  (Hist.,  1.  xi.,  c.  9).  *  ClandUn,  of  connc  (DeReb.  Get., 

*  Jomandes  (Dc  Rebus  Gcticis,  c.  r.,  r»80,  et  neqq,),  claims  thorictorj  for 
xxxix.).  Stilicho,  bat  Oroaiiin,  Jornandei,  and 

*  Claudian  (Dc  Bell.  Get.,  paas,\  CaKsiodonis  rather  fd^'e  it  to  the  GoClis. 
who  waft,  howcTcr,  a  mere  instnimcnt  *  Procopiiu  (De  BelL  VandaLf  L  L| 
of  Stilicho,  and  a  prejudiced  witness.  c.  2). 

*  Zosimus,  1.  v.,  jKtfsim, 
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son  Euchcr,  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  llonorius,  to  the 
Western  throne,  and  not  unwilhng  to  add  the  throne  of  the  East 
to  this  prospective  dominion,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  concili- 
ate and  to  conspire  with  his  recent  adversary,  lie  confirmed 
Alarik,  therefore,  in  the  military  rule  of  Illyria,  granted  him 
an  annuity  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  persuaded 
him  to  an  assault  upon  the  Eastern  empire.*  Thus  the  East 
and  the  West  alternately  used  the  barbarians  to  despoil  each 
other. 

These  treacherous  and  fatal  negotiations  occurred  precisely 
The  dr*rent  »^  ^  ^i"^^*  wliou  unparallclcd  ferments  were  heaving 
fp.^*hi?J!  ^1*^*  triWs  of  central  Europe,  and  driving  one  upon 
A.n.40^-^  another  in  precipitous  masses.  Already  one  formi- 
dable horde,  C()mi>rising  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  war- 
riors, Sarmatians,  (iepids,  (loths,  and  Alans,^  and  led  by  a  jut- 
iless  chief  named  Riulaghast,^  had  pusheil  across  the  Noric 
Aljw,  <lown  ujM)n  the  plains  of  the  Adige.  They  forded  the 
Po,  arid  thritldtMl  the  A|KMinines,  ravaging  all  before  them, 
till  tln^y  n'achcd  the  walls  of  the  fair  and  populous  city  of 
Floreuci*.  Stilicho,  gathering  an  anny  rapidly  from  the  allica 
of  Italy  and  of  (laul,  marc*he<l  to  the  heights  of  Fiesole.  gnidu- 
ally  surroundi'd  the  ftx*,  cut  t>ff  liis  supping,  and  nnluoeii  him, 
with  xhv  aid  of  jH'stiUnee  and  famine,  to  a  condition  which  ren- 
denxl  victory  vil<\\  The  vast  swarm,  compared  by  contempo- 
raries to  that  of  the  ancient  Kymri  and  Teutones,  was  dispersed 
or  captun^l,  and  the  gl<»rv  of  the  exploit  nils<»d  the  fame  of  the 
gallant  mtu^tor  of  the  militia  to  a  Irvel  with  that  of  the  invinci- 
ble Marius. 

lUit  he  had  stripiv^l  Gaul  of  troops  in  the  pnx*ess,  and,  while 
foramina  of  (Unt  liadaghiL^^t  w:is  making  his  way  into  lUily,  other 
>:L5lluiir'*A*i»'  honlcs  more  numerous  an<l  savag«»,  if  that  were 
**■'  j>ossible — Suevi,  Vandals,  and  Alans — look  advan- 

tage of  the  opjHirtunity  to  assault  the  Gallic  fn^nliers.  Stop- 
jhnI  for  a  moment  c>n  the  Kinks  of  the  Upjx*r  Rhine  by  the 
confederate  Franks  and  Alemans,  whom  J^lilieho  ha<l  left  to 
gtianl  the  fords.  ih«  y  SK»n  overpowered  all  rxaislance,  drew  the 

'  Z«»-im.  (IIi*l  .  1.  M  .  re.  IV.  ??i)  »  St.mr  call  him  •  ScvthUn,  ocben 

OlTin|'t«MU»nu  Aputl  rhutium. 
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resistants  themselves  into  the  vortex  which  they  created,  and 
then,  on  the  last  day  of  December  of  the  year  406,  broke,  like 
a  sullen  winter-storm,  upon  Gaul.^  The  cities  of  the  west, 
Mentz,  Rheims,  Auxerre,  were  sacked  and  burned;  Arras^ 
Amiens,  Spires,  and  Strasburg  fell  into  their  hands ;  while  Co- 
logne and  Treves  only  escaped  through  a  vigorous  defense  of 
the  loetic  Franks.  Crossing  the  Loire,  at  length,  between  Or- 
leans and  Ncvers,  they  devastated  the  Lyonnese,  Aquitain,  the 
Narbonnesc,  and  Novempopulania,  stopping  alone  at  the  foot 
of  the  frowning  Pyrenees.^  They  would  have  surmounted 
the  summits  of  those  grand  hills  in  the  depth  of  winter  but 
that  the  hardy  Basques,  who  were  used  to  the  region,  cooled 
their  hot  phrensy  in  the  snow-beds  of  the  mountains. 

The  letter  of  Jerome,  which  describes  the  disasters  of  Gaul, 
stnicho  accnwd  closcs  with  a  bitter  reproach  of  Stilicho,  "  that  bar- 
iieaction  RKainnt  banau  travcsticd  into  a  Roman,   to  whose  projects 

the     tMrhftriaiiJi,  ,         _^  ,  •i-iioi 

A.D.  407-8.  agamst  the  Last,  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
which  might  have  guarded  the  provinces,  was  imputed.  His 
barbaric  origin  and  alliances  bred  suspicions  of  his  fidelity 
in  the  popular  mind.  He  was  accused  not  only  of  a  willful 
and  persistent  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  Gaul,  but  of  a 
secret  collusion  with  the  invaders.  The  general  feeling  against 
him  and  his  barbarians  inflamed  itself  into  a  virulent  hatred, 
and  an  insurrection  of  the  legions  broke  out  at  Pavia,  in  which 
the  barbaric  chiefs  of  the  army,  with  their  families,  were  furi- 
ously murdered ;  the  emperor  himself  was  forced  to  order  the 
arrest  and  execution  of  his  favorite ;  the  son  of  Stilicho  was 
imprisoned  and  assassinated ;  his  wife,  Serena,  a  niece  of  Theo- 
dosius,  cruelly  strangled ;  and  his  daughter,  though  married  to 
the  emperor,  compelled  to  an  ignominious  divorce.  The  Chris- 
tians also  sympathized  in  the  sedition;  heretics  and  pagans 
were  banished  from  the  public  offices,  their  women  and  children 
were  assailed  by  mobs,  and  all  the  higher  commands  were  given 
exclusively  to  Romans  and  to  Christians.^ 

*  Zosim.,  vi.,  .3;  PnH-op.  (Dc  Bell.  '  Zosim.,  v.,  34;  OitM.,  vii.,  8S. 
Vnml.,  i.,3);  licimtus  Fri^'ridus  ajmuI  nut  Sozonien  (Kcc.  Ilint.,  ix.,  4)  as- 
Gn'f:.  Tnnm.,  ii.,  1>;  Chnm.  Pn»si»fri,  criln's  this  vi-nj^oflnce  chiefliT  to  the  i&iis- 
ud  Ann.  ])ici<>n  that  Stilicho  wm  plotting  for  the 

*  St.  Ilicnm.  (Kpist.  ad  Gcnintiu,  surcomtion  of  his  Min  Eurhcr  to  the 
91);  On>sius,  1.  vii.,  i*.  27.  throne  by  conciliating  the  }agan  putjr. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Gaul  found  a  defender  among  the  distant 
TiM  niinrpauon  legions  of  Britain,  wliicb,  Sympathizing  in  her  ter- 
A.I).  40T-41L  rible  suflferings,  and  indignant  at  the  criminal  delays 
of  Ilonorius  and  Stilicho,  raised  an  obscure  soldier,  named  Con- 
stantine,  to  the  purple.  They  seemed  to  have  had  no  other 
motive  in  the  choice  of  this  leader  than  his  name,  which  re- 
called that  of  the  great  Christian  emperor.  At  once  crossing 
the  Channel,  and  assuring  himself  of  the  friendly  disposition  of 
the  allied  Franks  of  Belgica,  he  established  an  indeixmdent 
government  at  Arles.^  Joyfully  welcomeil  by  the  Gauls,  who 
were  angry  at  the  desertion  of  their  interests  by  the  imperial 
functionaries,  he  was,  nevertheless,  not  so  readily  accepted  in 
the  Spanish  part  of  the  pra^fecture,  where  the  friends  and  Rela- 
tives of  the  family  of  Theoilosius  still  exercised  a  ix>werful  in- 
fluence. Constantine,  therefore,  commissioned  his  son,  and  a 
favorite  lieut<'nant,  Gen>ntius,  to  reduce  Spain  to  subjection 
(40x).^  A  feeble  resistance  on  the  part  of  two  great  pmpric- 
tors,  l)i(lym\Ls  anil  Valerianu.s,  connections  of  the  emperor, 
and  oHutTs  of  tin;  pwvincial  government,  was  easily  overcome, 
and  the  whole  of  Spain  made  to  acknowledge  the  usurjKT.' 
Proc<M*diiig  to  consolidate  his  power,  he  renewed  the  treaties 
with  the  Kipuarian  Franks,  and  with  other  tribes  of  friendly 
(lennans,  and  cousidenHl  plans  for  the  8<*ttlement  or  the  expul- 
pion  of  the  Vandals.  With  the  latter,  indeed,  he  had  several 
eneount«'rs  more  or  less  bloody.  But  nowhere  was  any  seri- 
ous obsiruftion  oflea'<l  him  by  the  im|x^rialists.  Stilicho,  in- 
tent uiM)n  his  K;ist<'m  and  other  ambitious  project^*,  was  doubt- 
less willing  that  the  insurgents  and  the  invaders  should  waste 
ea*h  othtT  in  mutual  wars.  Once,  indeeil,  to  maintain  a  show 
of  authority,  he  s^nt  a  Wisigothic  menvnarj',  nameil  Sams,  t*> 
lM;sifge  Const^mtine  in  Vidence,  but  without  serious  n\sults.* 

A  more  tlarna«rin^  opjxusilion  arosi»  in  Sfmin,  where  Gt»ron- 
Rr*.4i  i4  ^^^^^^  ^'^**  friiud  and  sulwnlinate  of  Constantine,  piquetl 
M.tini'i*  j^^,  |Hrsonul  ^rrievaneefl,  n^voltinl  apiinst  the  usuqxT, 
and  rais*'*!  a  fiK)lish  tool,  nanun]  Maximus,  to  the  puq>le.     This 

*  Tr-u-*  luitl  \ifri\  ihf  u^tial  M-ai  «if     Arlm.      Kaurirl  (t.  i.,  p.  M,  nboqnoCet 
ttic  |»r«>ffvtun%  liiK   that   yXoAv  lui^in|{     VAux    IIiUMirii,  iinai.  41^). 
b«n  uhIkhI  b\  tli«'  Ft  .ink*  mi  oft«-n,  tlic         •  /4Mini  ,  »i.,  H. 
offid-A  Hire  ill  A.U.  4irj   r\iitu«rU   to         •  i)ni».,  ^li.,  40. 

*  ZuMOi.,  ti.,  2. 
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compelled  him  to  provide  for  bis  own  defense  in  a  new  quar- 
ter, and  to  break  off  certain  friendly  negotiations  which  he  had 
opened  with  the  court.'  But  it  had  also,  in  the  end,  a  benefi- 
cial effect,  for  it  became  a  means  of  relieving  him  of  his  troub- 
lesome neighbors,  the  Vandals.  Those  savage  bands,  who  had 
wandered  for  three  years  about  the  south  of  Gaul,  removing 
their  camps  from  place  to  place,  as  the  exigencies  of  subsist- 
ence and  the  defect  of  plunder  required,  either  took  advantage 
of  the  troubles  created  by  Gerontius,  or  were  instigated  by 
Constantine,  to  pass  over  into  Spain,  the  country  of  their  orig- 
inal destination.  Whatever  their  motives,  they  wrought  a 
havoc  there  which  surpassed  in  atrocity  any  of  their  doings 
in  Gaul.^  The  greater  part  of  the  beautiful  peninsula,  from 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Straits  of  Cadiz,  was  overrun 
and  pillaged,  and  then  divided  among  them  (A.D.  411),  the 
Suevi  taking  Gallieia,  the  Alans  Lusitania,  and  the  Vandals 
Betica,  since  named  from  them  Andalusia  (Vandalusia).'  They 
formally  inaugurated  three  kingdoms,  which  were  the  first  that 
had  yet  been  established  by  force  within  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire. All  that  remained  to  Bomc  was  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  country  doubtfully  held  by  Gerontius  and  his  puppet 
emperor,  and  this  was  warred  ujx)n  by  Constantine. 

Eome  did  not  intqjfvenc  citlier  against  the  usurpers  or  the 
Aurik  inrades  barbarians,  because  she  was  absorbed  by  more  men- 
410. '  "  acing  hostilities  at  home.     Through  the  execution 

of  Stilicho,  the  projected  enterprise  against  the  East  had  been 
broken  off,  and  Alarik  disappointed,  lie  had,  moreover,  been 
offended  by  the  late  truculent  reaction  against  the  foreignexSi 
who,  driven  from  the  regular  armies,  flocked  to  his  Tallying 
standard.  Claiming  from  Ilonorius  the  recompenses  promised 
by  Stilicho,  and  the  renewal  of  a  friendly  and  equal  alliance,* 
the  infatuated  court  at  Ravenna  rejected  his  claims  with 
dain.  Alarik,  not  in  a  mood  to  be  trifled  with,  marched 
forces  through  Italy,  and  sat  them  down  in  front  of  the  very 
gates  of  Rome.^     Amid  all  the  convulsions  of  foreign  and  do- 

'  Greg.  Taron.,  ii.,  9;  Sozom.,  ix.,  *  Zosim.,  1.  r.,  c.  37;  Oroi.,  LtU., 
13.  c.  27. 

'  Idntiait,  Chron.  *  Zosim.,  1.  r.,  c.  87. 

'  Isidor.,  Hist.  Vandal. ;  and  Oros., 
Tii.,  40. 
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mcstic  \?ar,  that  sacred  metropolis  had  remained  inviolable: 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  or  since  the  days  of  Otho 
and  Vitellins,  the  sound  of  hostile  anns  had  not  been  heard  in 
her  streets ;'  for  more  than  six  hundred  years,  or  since  the  days 
of  Uannibal,  no  beleaguering  army  had  threatened  her  walls ; 
and  her  supercilious  inhabitants  beheld  now,  with  mingled 
mockery  and  surprise,  the  shaggy  "  wolves  of  the  Goth"  en- 
circling her  eternal  hills.  But  famine  soon  depleted  their 
pride,  the  revolt  of  forty  thousand  slaves  soon  sapped  their 
confidence.  Rome  capitulated,  and  paid  an  enormous  ransom 
to  its  conquerors.'  Alarik  then  withdrew  into  winter  quarters 
in  Tuscany,  where  he  renewed  the  negotiations  for  peace  with 
Ravenna.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  moderate  than  his 
demands;'  nothing  more  haughty  or  ol>stinate  than  the  official 
rejection  of  them.  In  the  end,  the  Gothic  chief  was  driven  a 
second  time  to  a  siege  of  Rome;  even  a  thinl  time  was  he 
driven  to  it,  when,  in  his  just  exasperation  at  the  folly  and 
perfidy  of  the  government,  he  gave  the  city  over  to  the  sword 
and  fire  (August,  410).* 

Ilonorius  an<i  his  mini.»<ters  were  mollified  in  their  arrogant 
Atonif  •orrwHi-  <)j>|M)silion  to  thc  barbarians  by  the  humiliations  of 
mutii«withth«  the  great  city;  and  when  Alarik  died,  which  was  in 
411.    '  the  course  of  the  same  year,  they  negotiated  with 

his  successor  and  brother-in-law,  Ataulf,*  on  more  favorable 
tenn.«*.  Aliiulf,  less  of  a  warrior  than  Alarik,  cherished  a  yet 
more  decided  inclination  than  he  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life:* 
he  wiis  cultivatiHl,  gentle,  and  generous;  and,  what  had  an  im- 
portant l)earing  n|K)ii  public  events,  ])assionateIy  in  love  with 
Placidca,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius,  and  half-sister  of  IIo- 


*  Frturwl,  t.  i.,  r.  1. 

*  I(  (-«>n*i«tnl  (if  r»4MM)  iMmniU  <>f  fC<>M, 
30,(NM)  f>r  itiUrr.  4<NHl  tunirn  t4  n\k, 
'UHH)  pircx*^  (if  tino  iM-arU-t  rhith,  aihI 
aO()0  |H>uotl4  of  |«*p|«  r,  tlir  I^'I'IMT  iM'tng 
then  liurth  nliii<i»t  a»  much  at  the  RuU. 
Zovini.  fl<H'.  ( i(  >. 

'  OniKiu*  \.  «ii.,  r.  '.*7 :  nn<l  othcin 
J4Crrr  ill  prai^in);  tlu*  (itilh'^  anlriit  dr- 
flirr  for  icacr,  bihJ  the  iimmU  rntioii  (if  hi« 
«iriiuin«l«.  Kihith  %irrr  Mtn|>Jv  m  |4iirr  ftir 

*  K«cii  in  thi«  third  •U-gr,  AUnk  and 


lii«  foUowcm,  fihilc  |Kini»hinK  the  Ho- 
nuins  dmulfullr,  imiONcil  rtiitniint  u|ion 
thi'tnwlrr*.  l*hc  rhun  Im  ami  Mirml 
vr.«<<U  nrrc  n'9|irrtc'd,  and  thc  %i(int 
imtrmfpnk  |irrpefratcd  wt-rr  airiin»t  th« 
ONnmamU  of  the  leadrr.  Augiuitin  (  Do 
C*i%ttaic  IVi,  1.  i.,  rr.  1  C). 

*  This  i«  the  A<kil|>hua  tii  GiliKtn. 
In  tlM*  (tuchir  it  wan  |>nilHibl/  Attitkj**if. 
her  mitr  to  l)«ihti'«  rditiun  of  (til4iuo« 
T(»l.  ill.,  |».  i'la. 

*  i^yf  the  mnarkable  speech  girrn  in 
Oiv»iu»,  I.  viii.,  r.  43. 
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norius,  who  had  been  taken  as  a  captive  in  one  of  the  sieges  of 
Rome.  He  was  eager,  therefore,  to  accommodate  himself  and 
his  people  to  the  wishes  of  Honorius.  Nor  were  there  want- 
ing to  Ilonorius  other  motives  than  his  fears  for  concluding  a 
treaty  with  the  Goths.  As  yet,  no  attempt  to  recover  his  au- 
thority in  Gaul,  and  the  other  disaflfected  regions  beyond  the 
conBtanunfl  Alps,  had  bccn  made,  but  that  attempt  was  about 
orui.  to  be  made.  A  brave  Roman  leader,  Constantius,  who 
had  served  under  Theodosius,  and  was  now  master  of  the  mi- 
litia of  Italy,  was  deputed  into  Gaul,  to  chase  away  the  usurp- 
ers and  to  conciliate  the  adverse  sentiments  of  the  people. 
The  forces  of  Gerontius,  engaged  in  besieging  Constantine  at 
Aries,  he  rapidly  annihilated,  and  Constantino  himself  soon 
after,  though  vigorously  supported  by  the  auxiliary  Franks  of 
Belgica,  was  also  made  to  succumb.^  The  one  killed  himself 
and  the  head  of  the  other  was  sent  to  the  emperor ;  yet  the 
spirit  of  revolt  on  which  they  had  floated  into  power  and  been 
sustained  was  not  suppressed. 

A  noble  Gaul,  Jovinus,  instigated  and  supported  by  the  GaUo- 
UMirpation  of  Jo.  Romaus,  by  the  allied  Franks,  by  a  party  of  the 
^"Jl^aj^inithim,'  Alaiis,  aud  by  the  Burgunds,  who  had  lately  ad- 
A.D.  412.  vanced  from  the  Bodcn-Sec  into  Helvetia,  and  fix- 

ed themselves  permanently  there,^  repeated  the  experiment 
of  revolt.  Nearly  the  whole  of  northern  and  central  Gaul 
espoused  his  cause;  the  victorious  Constantius  recoiled  before 
the  formidable  numbers  which  he  collected;  and  then  it  was  that 
Ataulf,  with  his  troops,  was  sent  across  the  Alps  to  complete 
the  work  which  the  Roman  general  had  so  well  begun,  but  was 
unable  to  finish.^  Eighty  thousand  Wisigothic  warriors,  carry- 
ing with  them  their  wives  and  children,  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone.*  They  encountered  Jovinus  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Valence,  and  in  the  stubborn  battle  that  ensued 
cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  his  forces.     He  and  his  brother  Sc- 


^  OroR.,  1.  >ni.,  c.  42;    Frcgcridus  that  Constantius  wonld  not  bATe 

a]>u(l  Greg.  Turon.,  1.  ii..  c.  0.  nllowcnl  to  dciMirt  from  Italj  with  his 

^  l^rospcr.,  Chron.  ad  Ann.  413.  tnM)]*s  if  Atnulf  had  not  been  alroadj 

'  This  ex]KMlition  of  Ataulf  is,  in  the  on  friendly  tonus  with  Honorinii. 

acce)>tcd  histories,  treated  as  a  warlike  *  On  the  number  of  the  Wisigoths, 

movement  apiinst  the  empire.    I  ajjret»,  hm;  Fauriel  (Hist.  G«ule,  t.  i.,  p.  114). 
however,  with  De  Tetigny,  t.  i..  p.  30U, 
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bastian,  whom  he  had  decorated  with  the  vain  title  of  Augus- 
tus, were  captured,  and  shared  the  fate  of  unsuccessful  usurp- 
ers. Their  heads  were  sent  to  Ravenna,  to  be  exposed  on 
pikes  to  the  gaze  and  ribaldrv  of  the  Roman  crowds.*  The 
Gauls  were  punished  for  their  insubordination,  the  nobles  of 
Ar\'ernia,  in  particular,  suflfering  the  blows  of  offended  power.' 

Order,  however,  was  not  restored  by  these  official  rigors; 
8ut«orth«  the  defensive  line  of  the  Rhine  could  not  be  re-estab- 
to«.  lished;  and  the  barbarians,  already  in  |)Osse8sion  of 

various  districts — the  Burgunds  in  llelvetia,  the  Franks  in  Bel- 
gica,  the  Alemans  in  Upper  Germany — maintained  their  en- 
croachments. Neither  were  the  native  insurgents — the  Ba- 
gauds  and  the  Bretons — reduced  to  subjection.^  A  complete 
social  disorganization,  in  fact,  had  accompanieil  and  followed 
the  late  s<»ditious  tn)ubles.  The  Armoricans,  from  the  lioire  to 
the  Seine,  inspiriMl  by  the  example  of  their  brothers  in  Britain, 
who  revolted  under  Constantino,  deix)S4Hl  and  cha.seil  away  the 
Roman  magistrates,  and  instituteil  a  kind  of  indejxmdent  gov- 
cnnneiit  of  their  own;*  and  the  li:igaudery,  or  {popular  insurrec- 
tions, had  so  extended  as  to  embrace  not  merely  the  discontent- 
cd  slav(»s  and  colons,  but  many  of  the  higher  classes,  whom  the 
taxes  or  the  invasions  had  ruined,  and  to  whom  brigandage 
had  iMM'ome  the*  only  means  of  snl)sistenee.*  In  northern  and 
central  Gaul,  a  small  district  only  Ix^tweon  the  Al|>s,  the  Vosges, 
and  the  S)mme,  remaine<l  exclusively  su!>jtH?t  to  the  Roman 
administration,  while  the  south  an<l  west  were  about  to  fall  into 
the  hands  f»f  the  Wisigoths. 

Ataulf,  having  repnssed  the  usurpen*,  claimofl  two  rewards 
Auuir»«-t«i..  •  for  his  S4*r\Mees:  the  first,  the  hand  of  Plaeidia  in 
A.II.  4ii4i3  mamagi\  and  the  s«»eon<l,  a  guaranty  of  sul)sistencc 
for  his  |HM>pIi\  But  he  wits  parried  in  !>oth  objei'ts;  in  the 
one  l»v  <'«»iistantius,  who  wits  also  a  suitor  fiir  the  favor  of  the 
n»yal  mai^len,  and  in  tlie  other  by  the  jxiverty  of  the  empire, 
whirh.  ill  a  v«  ar  of  excessive  dearth,*  eould  not  e:uHiIv  furnish 

'  l*n*«i<-r..  rhn-n  htiilt  an  iniAipiuifT  rrfiuhlir.  frnmll?  to 

•  <frftf   Tunm.,  I.  ii..  r   !».  thmMri^rand |ien^<^3iit> ^t^M^Frvnch 
'  IV'  |Vfit»ii>.  I    i  .  I'   «nif.  •nii«|tifiru*«. 

•  ('niiif.   I>ul*H»    lli«inirr  <*riti«{tir  dc  *  /«wiiii  ,  I.  vi..  r.  1*. 

U  M'Mi  it«  V.ir   FritiK  ui*f.  I.  «i  .  v.  .'  ,         *  rr(M|«>r.,  Chrvn.  atl  Ann.  413. 
«Im>,  I'll  it  w%   w<<f«l«  i'(  Z«i*iniu»,  liAii 
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the  supplies  he  required.    Proceeding  after  a  brief  delay  to  rec- 
ompense himself,  he  took  possession  of  Novempopulania,  and 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  two  Aquitains,  by  driving  out  the 
remains  of  the  Vandals,  and  establishing  his  residence  at  Nar- 
bonne.^     Once  established,  he  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Pla- 
cidia  in  a  series  of  magnificent  games  and  festivals  after  the 
Roman  fashion.*    His  seizure  of  the  country  was  less  a  con- 
quest than  a  peaceful  occupation,  for  the  people  welcomed  him 
as  a  deliverer,  while  the  marriage  with  Placidia  only  consum- 
mated a  friendly  union  between  the  barbarians  and  the  Csesars.' 
Constantius  assailed  him  for  a  time  in  Narbonne,  but  fruitless- 
ly, for  the  splendor  and  liberality  of  his  reign  made  him  pop- 
ular with  the  natives;  yet  the  jealous  rival  secured  a  sure  re- 
venge by  getting  him  dispatched,  as  an  ally  of  the  empire,  into 
Spain,  where  he  was  expected  to  chastise  or  expel  the  Vandals 
and  Suevi.*    His  people,  reluctant  to  quit  their  recent  settle- 
ments in  Gaul  for  a  bloody  war  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  offended,  moreover,  with  his  decided  Soman  tastes 
and  proclivities,  followed  him  with  disaffection.     They  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  Barcelona  when  they  put  him  to  death, 
and  proclaimed  one  Singherik  as  his  successor  (A.D.  415).* 
The  leader  of  an  ignoble  faction,  Singherik  was  himself  assas- 
sinated within  seven  days,  and  the  power  was  conferred  upon 
Wallia,  a  brave  and  intelligent  chief,  who  contrived  to  recon- 
cile the  disputes  of  the  factions,  to  renew  friendly  relations 
with  the  empire,  and  to  execute  the  delivery  of  Spain,  in  which 
Ataulf  had  been  frustrated  (A.D.  416).«     The  Vandals,  the 
Alans,  and  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  force  of  the  usurper 
Maximus  were  routed  in  several  sanguinary  battles  and  driven 
to  the  hills;  Honorius  triumphed  at  Home  for  the  successes  of 
his  allies;  and  Wallia  and  his  people  returned  to  Gaul  to  claim 
the  just  reward  of  their  gallant  and  useful  exploits  (A.D.  417).^ 
In  the  feebleness  of  the  empire  and  the  atony  of  the  piovin- 

*  Idatiu8,Chron.,etKutiliiItincrar.,         '  Idat.,  Chron.  ad  Ann.  414. 
v.,  403.  •  OnwiiiR,  vii.,  48. 

•  Jumaiides  (J^c  Rob.  Gctic,  c.  31)         *  Prosjicr.,  Chron.  ad  Ann. 
marries  Ataulf  to  Plm-idia  before  he         •  Prr^iier.,  Chron.  ad  Ann. ;  OI7111- 
Icft  Ituly,  but  <  )lyin])i<)dorus  places  the  )>iodoruM  apud  Phot.,  p.  187. 
marriage  at  Narbonne  in  Jauu;iry  of         ^  Jomandes  (Do  Kcb.  GcL,  c.  S3  ef 
413.  teiftj.). 
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gtttifliMDt  of  ^^  population,  it  would  have  been  easy,  doubtless, 
J^^JJ2jJ*5^^  for  the  Wisigoths  to  seize  whatever  requital  they  cov- 
***•  etcd  at  the  point  of  the  sword;  but  that  course  would 

have  involved  them  in  endless  violences,  and  they  wore  now 
on  amicable  terms  with  Home.  They  accepteil  a  grant,  there- 
fore, as  nominal  subjects  of  the  empire,  but  on  the  condition 
of  military  service  alone,  of  two  thirds  of  the  cultivated  lands 
in  the  fertile  provinces  of  Novenii)opulania  and  southern  Aqui- 
tain,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  mouths  of  the  Garonne. 
Toloso  was  chosen  as  the  residence  of  their  king  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  first  barbaric  monarchy  founded  on  this  singular  basis 
of  intenial  independence  and  external  subjection.  The  Wisi- 
goths retained  their  own  laws,  customs,  and  magistrates,  while 
they  acknowledgiHl  the  imi)erial  supremacy.*  Wallia,  how- 
ever, dying  the  year  of  his  return  into  Gaul,  the  consolidation 
of  his  jK)wer  and  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  his  iK^)plo 
to  the  native  society  in  which  they  were  settled  was  committed 
to  the  skill  of  ThtMnlorik  the  First,  who,  for  thirty  years  there- 
after, swavctl  the  destinies  of  his  race.' 

Ilonorius  cndeavon»d,  simultaneously  with  the  |MMc«»fiil  set- 
iioooriut  raiu  tliiucnt  of  tlic  Gotlis,  to  |Micifv  tho  chronic  discon- 
l,!?S^n*i?.^''  ^'"^^^  <>f  •"••*  ^^iilli^  su!)jivts  by  the  grant  of  a  HIht- 
tiior.,A-i».4i'*.  j^j  j^,nij(^.j;ty  to  the  less  obstinate  oftenders,  and  the 

convocation  at  Aries  of  an  asscmlily  of  the  Seven  Provina*a 
Thes<i  were  the  provinces  south  of  the  Loin\'  and  the  ass<Mnbly 
was  to  l>e  comjK>sc<l  of  all  their  ofticial  dignitaries,  or  of  such 
deputies  as  might  1m»  sent  in  their  place.  But  what  h<»  ho|HMl  to 
aco^mpli.sh  by  the  me;tsure  it  is  dillieult  to  divine.  Even  if  it 
had  l>N'ii,  jis  some  allege,  an  attempt  to  enx*t  a  jx*nnanent  n^|y- 
res^MiUitive  gt)vernm«iit,  it  was  sun*  to  fail  in  the  rapid  and  tur- 
bulent revolutions  of  the  age.  Yet  the  aet  is  a  tis<'ful  liisti>rie 
monument,  imtMnueh  as,  contining  its  eonl<Mnplated  oprrations 

»  r(>iii|«Mii*  I)  »!-.*  .  IIiM.  Oil.,  t.  i.,  '  Thry  wcrp  iIm»  two  NarfvinncffK**, 

1.  ii..  r.  I ) ;  V.i-^M  til  ( lift.  (•tiic>rml«(lA  N<ivrnt|a»|MiUnui,  VirniH*n«i*.  thv  Al|«<« 

I«ati»;iM-^l'N\  I.  i\  .  •• .  !<*  '.'I /:    Ik*  IV-  .Mitniiiii», ami  lh«M«ti  A(|uiuin«.     But 

tigTi%  :  Kiiili-  Ml  K.Miitr  .  I.  1..  \:  Il.V:t).  itmiinrr,  on  the  •ii)i»«''(.  iHit"**  ii  lli«t. 

•  <iiliJ».ii  :  I»«^  litifuiul  Kali,  I*.,  Xi ',  IVil.,  t.  ii.,  «*.  ;.  j.  who  ^i\r%  ih«*  oltct, 

•»n  tlir  *trt  ii|*th  iif  A  (loiiliirul  |4UkKairr  lu  «iiil  arfpics  it*  |*uq»Mn  at  lro|;tli. 
Si«l«ini'i*,  «<>uM  make  him  a  in^odMio 
fjf  AUrik. 
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south  of  the  Loire,  it  shows  to  what  extent  the  barbarians  and 
others  had  already  wrested  Gaul  from  the  authority  of  the  em- 
pire.^ Armorica,  as  we  have  just  seen,  had  returned  to  the 
rule  of  its  native  chieftains ;  colonies  of  Saxons,  whose  piratical 
seizures  along  the  northern  coasts  had  given  to  it  the  name  of 
the  Tractus  Saxonicus,  were  fixed  at  Bayeux  and  among  the 
islands  of  the  Loire  ;■  the  kings  of  the  Eipuarian  Franks,  who 
were  in  possession  of  Cologne,  extended  their  ravages,  if  not  a 
regular  authority,  into  the  greater  part  of  the  First  Belgica ;  the 
Salian  Franks  alternately  harassed  and  occupied  the  Second 
Belgica  as  far  as  the  Somme  ;^  while  the  Burgunds  exercised  a 
federate  dominion  over  the  Sequannese,  or  what  is  now  Franche 
Comtc  and  Switzerland. 

Uonorius  died  in  423,  leaving  no  member  of  his  family  to 
TnR  RiRB  AND  iuhcrit  thc  troubles  of  his  tottering  throne.  But,  in 
wTt"^ Ta  the  political  theory  of  thc  times,  his  colleague,  The- 
423-453.  odosius  II.,  who  had  succeeded  Arcadius  in  thc 

Eastern  Empire,  became  his  legitimate  successor.^  The  empire, 
in  spite  of  this  divided  rule,  was  still  regarded  as  a  unity,  and 
Theodosius  made  ready  to  assert  his  claims.  While  he  was  yet 
doing  so,  a  faction  at  Home,  composed  of  old  pagan  senators, 
heretics,  and  barbarians,  raised  one  John,  an  officer  of  the  im- 
perial guards,  to  the  purple  ;*  while  thc  Count  Bonifacios  of 
Africa  proclaimed  the  pretensions  of  Valentinian  UL,  the  iniant 
son  of  Placidia  by  her  old  lover  Constantius,  to  whom  she  had 
been  married  on  the  demise  of  Ataulf.*  Thus  the  Roman  world 
was  delivered  over  once  more  to  the  wars  and  contentions  of  no 
less  than  three  ambitious  rivals. 

Among  the  partisans  of  John  was  a  young  man  named  Fla- 
iEthif.  unppnrt^  ^'i^^s  Gaudcntius  yEtius,  originally  belonging  to  a 
joiin,  A.D.4.».  Sarmatian  colony  of  Little  Scythia,  but  more  recent- 
ly raised  to  one  of  the  domestic  offices  of  the  court.     His  early 

*  Ecclesiastical  histon-  and  tnulition         *  FanrioK  however,  and  otbcn,  will 

furnish  other  evidence  of  thc  same  fact,  not  admit  any  )M>mianent  odvAccti  into 

Many  councils  of  tlie  Cliurch  were  lield  Gaul  at  so  early  a  date, 
in  thc  fi Mirth  ccnturj-,  at  which  deputies         '  Idat.,  Chron.  ad  Ann.  423. 
attended  from  ('olopie,  Mentz,  Tri'ves,         *  Trocop.  (I)o  Bell.  Vnndalici,  I.  i.. 

Spins,  Stni>hurp,  etc. ;  but  in  the  fifth  c.  3). 

centur}- these  deputies  hailed  alone  fnim         '  I'nwpcr.,  Chron.;   Iilat.,  Chron.; 

cities  south  of  the  Loire.     l)e  Tetigiiy  PnK'Opiuj}  (De  Bell.  Vandftl.,  1.  i.,  cc. 

(Etudes  Mc'roving.,  t.  i.,  p.  ^21).  2,  3). 
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life  had  been  passed  alternately  among  tbe  Huns,  as  a  hostage 
(in  which  position  he  had  studied  their  manners  and  won  their 
friendship),  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  anny,  where  he  acquired 
consummate  military  tact.  Selwted  by  the  party  of  John  to  re- 
pair to  the  JLing  of  the  IJuus  to  solicit  his  aid  in  their  schemes 
of  aggrandizement,*  he  returned  with  sixty  thousand  of  their 
swift  and  formidable  horsemen  among  his  followers.  He  re- 
turned, however,  only  to  find  his  party  defeated,  and  Valentin- 
ian  J II.  emjMjror,  acknowledged  by  Theodosius,  under  the  re- 
gency of  Placidia.^  His  insolence,  his  cunning,  and  the  force 
at  his  command,  sjx^edily  procured  his  reconciliation  with  the 
court,  by  which  he  was  sent  into  Gaul  to  contend  against  the 
Wisigoths,  who,  for  some  real  or  imagine<l  ofl'en8(\  had  a.ss;iulted 
Aries,  the  Roman  capiuU.  Crossing  the  Alps  with  his  Huns, 
he  succeeded  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  driving  the  besiegers 
back  into  Atpiitain,  and  in  suppressing  disturbances  among  the 
Ripuarian  Franks  of  the  First  Gennany,  whom  he  c<)mj>ellcHl 
to  aecrpt  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  (A. I).  42^5).' 

His  first  services  acquired  him  great  eclat  and  i>r>wer  at  Ra« 
Tho  v«n.ui.  venna,  but  he  uschI  them  bcisi»ly,  in  the  interval,  for  the 
AfrHi'  a"A.'  ac<*omplishment  of  an  infamous  design.  Conspiring 
4»T -is-v  ^^.jj|j  j«viix^  the  master  of  the  militia  of  Italy,  against 
the  Count  Ronifacius  of  Africa,  whose  influence  and  rivalry 
they  lM)th  dreachMl.  he  inveigled  that  heroic  man  into  a  |>osition 
of  hostility  to  the  goveniment.  Onleretl  to  lay  down  his  com- 
mand, tin*  proud  count  n\sisttHl  the  indignity,  antl  when  an 
armv  w:u<  sent  to  enforce  his  submission,  res<»rtcMl  to  the  fatal 
e.\|Mdient  of  an  apjK»al  for  sutvor  to  the  Vandals  of -Spain. 
Tht*y  listened  to  his  invitation,  which  included  the  promised 
eonr«s>ion  of  tin'  province  of  Mauritania,  and  tints  a  horde  of 
wild  barbarians  was  intnxluced  into  the  most  vitid  jwirl  of  the 
empire,  tin*  s«ninN»  <»f  the  sul>sistenee  of  Italy,  which  the  em- 
|Hn)rs  had  >*-<lulou>ly  ^uanhul  for  centuries  as  a  siiere<l  n's<*rve, 
and  till*  <*a|»lnn'  of  which  the  old  onicle  of  the  Sibyl  ha<l  de- 
<-!art  d  \vo\ild  1h*  \\ir  drath-blow  of  th«*  worM.*     Notwithstand- 


I 


Ri>ntiu«    FripTi«!u«   («iiuJ   iirrff.  •  rnx***!*.  (IV  Ilcll.  Vniul..  I.  i.,  c. 

Turun..  I.  ii..  o*.  t*,  !»).  7;   IV  PrfijfnT  { I'liittU*^  Mi*n>rin>r.,  I. 

•  0|tiii|ii4«li>ni«,  I«Ut..  ft  I*n»|*T.  ii.,  |».  !«;;. 

*  rrmi'..  Chrvn.  m*\  Ann. 
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ing  his  complicity,  iEtius  yet  contrived  to  cast  the  blame  of  the 
event  upon  his  coadjutor  Felix,  whose  degradation  he  procured, 
while  he  won  for  himself  the  place  of  master  of  the  militia.' 
A  brilliant  victory,  achieved,  on  the  heels  of  his  promotioiif 
over  the  Juthongs,  who  had  invaded  Noricum,  confirmed  his 
ascendency,  and  quieted  the  suspicions  of  the  friends  of  Boni- 
fece.^ 

Moreover,  the  new  tempests  gathering  in  Gaul  summoned 
jEtiiui  attackn  ^^^  savcd  him  from  the  petty  storms  of  the  court 
gJTd^^^^d.  The  Armoricans,  to  whom  domestic  revolutions  had 
^^  given  a  new  leader  in  the  Count  Grallon,  were  in- 

vading Tourainc  and  the  countries  on  the  Loire,  and  the  Salian- 
Franks,  under  a  powerful  chief  named  Chlodio,  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  on  the  borders  of  Tongria,'  were  pushing 
their  ravages  as  far  south  as  the  Somme.  A  young  tribone, 
Majorian,  subsequently  emperor,  restrained  the  encroachments 
of  the  former,  while  -^tius  directed  his  own  efforts  against 
Chlodio  and  his  bands.  These  were  repulsed,  and  compelled 
to  recognize  the  Roman  supremacy  ;*  but  they  were  still  left  in 
occupation  of  their  territories,  which  probably  extended  now, 
between  the  Scheld  and  Meuse,  from  the  River  Wahal  to  Cam- 
brai. 

Meanwhile,  his  unprincipled  proceedings  against  Bonifados 
He  iB  depoMcd  had  bccu  exposed  at  Ravenna,  where  the  discovery 

and  reinsUtcd,  •       i        .  t  %  m    m 

A.D.  439.  excited  a  just  execration  and  resentment,  and  led  to 
his  dismissal  from  his  command,  which  was  transferred  to  his 


*  Prosijcr.,  Chron.  ad  Ann.  429. 

•  Ibid:,  ad  Ann.  430. 

'  His  furtrpss  of  Disparrjam  is  sup- 
posed to  l)c  tlic  modern  I)rysburg,  l)c- 
twecn  BnL>*»els  and  Louvain ;  but  the 
goof^phy  of  tlic  place  lias  given  rise  to 
much  contn)ver>y.  (iregory  of  Tours 
(1.  ii.,  c.  9),  who  narrates  this  encounter 
with  the  Salinn-Fninks,  under  Chlodio, 
says,  **Qui  apud  DihiNirgam  castnini 
habitabat,  qurxl  est  in  finibus  Thoringo- 
rum.*'  The  question  is,  whether  this 
Thoringorum  refers  to  the  Thuringians 
of  Germany  or  to  the  rrjionv  of  L'bii 
and  Sicambii,  afterward  caUed  Ton- 
grians,  settled  in  Ciaul,  iH'twiH'n  the 
Scheld  and  the  Mcuise,  in  the  time  of 


Augustus  (Suetonius  in  August.,  c. 
xxi.).  ComfNire  Dultos,  Fauriel,  Le- 
huerou,  and  I)e  Pctigny.  The  chnv 
nolog>'  of  the  event  is  equally  nnoettain, 
Tillemont  and  others  referring  it  to 
A.D.  438,  and  DuIkm  to  445.  I  foUow 
througliout  the  dates  of  Dc  Pctignj,  for 
reasons  which  ho  assigns  (Etudes  Me- 
rovingiennes,  t.ii.,  pp.  31-38),  bnt  which 
I  have  no  room  to  detail.  The  faet 
that  this  iKxly  of  Franks  was  the  nndeoi 
of  those  Franks  who  conqnered  Oaiil 
aftcnvard,  and  founded  the  MerovingMi 
dynasty,  has  given  some  importanee  to 
these  controversies. 

*  Idat.,  Chrun.  ad  Ann.  481. 
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intended  yictiin.*  But  ^tius  was  not  the  man  to  resign  his 
place  without  a  struggle.  Mustering  the  barbaric  auxiliaries 
of  Gaul,  he  passed  the  Al|xs,  and  waged  a  furious  war  against 
the  Iloman  anny  of  the  Count.  In  this  he  was  worsted,  but 
his  great  rival  was  also  slain;  and  it  is  a  singular  evidence 
of  the  weakness  of  the  government,  that  this  insolent  cap- 
tain,  who,  after  his  defeat,  had  repaired  to  the  frontiers  and 
fortified  his  broken  forces  with  numerous  levies  of  Iluns,  lie- 
rules,  and  Sarmatians,  was  able  to  exact  from  it  his  own  resti- 
tution and  the  additional  honor  of  the  patriciate.  As  soon  as 
his  triumph  was  assured,  he  betook  himself  once  more,  with  his 
ever-faithful  Huns,  into  Gaul,  to  complete  the  work  of  subjec- 
nHurnt  to  tiou  whicli  he  had  there  undertaken.  In  this  second 
438.  expedition  he  found  not  only  the  Bretons  of  Armoricx^' 

but  the  Burgunds  and  the  Wisigoths,  in  arms,  while  the  Van- 
dals of  Africa,  under  a  fierce  and  turbulent  king,  Genserik,  were 
menacing  all  the  Roman  districts.  Ceding  to  the  latter,  on  cer- 
tain conditions  of  iH\acc,  the  two  Mauritanias,'  he  defeated  the 
Burgun<ls  with  much  slaughter  (435) ;  he  nMluced  the  Armor- 
icans  t<>  submisi^ion  (43^),  through  his  lieutenant,  Litorius  Cel- 
sus;  and  he  finally  a.ssaile<l  the  Wisigoths,  who  were  stubborn- 
ly lH\<ii'ging  NarlH>nnc.  During  these  cam|>aigns  Gaul  was 
made  to  nufter  a  double  oxtn*mity  of  disln»ss.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Huns  and  Alans,  in  the  JHTvitv  of  the  ImiH»rialists,  whenever 
they  passitl,  eonunittiHl  a  havtK'  of  which  the  most  truculent  en- 
emy might  have  Ixuusti^l  ;*  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  Bagaud- 
cry  of  the  rural  iK)pulalions,  visit^nl  by  so  many  and  incessant 
calamiti<*s,  had  Ikhmiuk*  <hn)nie.*  I'lterior  Gaul*  was  overrun  by 
these*  tturiultuary  ban<ls,  whieh,  under  the  command  of  a  leader 
nanml  Tilwit,  pillaged  and  slew  indiscriminattOy.  -^t'tius  dis- 
perse<l  them  aftrr  eonsi<lfrable  eaniage,  although  the  diversion 
pru<lut*cHl  by  their  n^sisUmee  only  enabled  the  Wisigoths  to  pro- 

•   Pnirtij.iu.  (I>e  Bi-n.  V«ml..  I.  L,  *  Trtirop.  (TV  Brn.Vam!..  I.  i.  r.4). 

r.  .'i)  ;    rn>t{<*r.,  ct    Ida!.,  (hnm.  mI  *  i'aulinut  (I>c  Vila  Sunrti  .Mjutioi, 

Ann.  43'.'.  1.  ^^.)l  Sidoniun,  I'micj^r.  A«iti. 

»  Thr  term  nmon*,  I  think,  u  nucj  '  rni«|irr,  C'hn>n.  «il  Ann.  I.'l**. 

in  rrferrncc  to  the  Anitoricaii«  Utr  thr  *  A  lin^  drawn  fn<ni  the  numth  of 

fir^t  tinu'  aUiut  It'll,  at  a  ruunril  (tf  the  th<*  (Sanmn^  to  iho   l^ki*  f>f  (trneni 

cicrfj  (if  ihr  thinl   lAonn«««,  held  in  ikikiUI  |in*lt}r  nrarly  mark  the  di^itioii 

Tiiur*,  whfrr  one  Man«tMrtu«,  Biahop  l>rtwrrn    I'ltenor   ami   C'itrriur   GaaL 

of  the  lir.'ton*,  u  mcDtk>iied.  lie  I*eiifDj,  t.  ii.,  p.  ^,  miCc. 
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long  their  warfare  upon  Narbonne.  Driven  at  length  from  the 
city,  they  were  in  turn  besieged  in  Toulouse,  where  they  might 
have  been  overborne  but  for  occurrences  in  Africa  whidi  led  to 
an  unexpected  truce  (439).*  Genserik,  breaking  his  late  com- 
pacts with  ^tius — ^perhaps  instigated  by  the  Wisigoths — ^had 
seized  upon  Carthage,  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  which  con- 
trolled the  resources  and  the  arms  of  six  opulent  provinces. 
The  Roman  power  in  Africa  was  nearly  annihilated,  and  a  fleet, 
rapidly  mustering  to  an  attack  upon  Sicily,  seemed  to  fill  Bome 
and  the  world  with  terrible  apprehensions  (A.D.  440).*  iEtins 
at  once  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Goths,  which  left  them  at 
liberty  to  resume  their  possessions  in  Aquitain,  while  he  roshed 
to  avert  the  portentous  calamity  brooding  over  Italy. 

During  the  ten  years  that  ensued  Gaul  enjoyed  a  compara- 
tive tranquillity.  If  Spain  was  wrenched  from  the  Soman  do- 
minion by  the  restless  Suevi  (A.D.  439-449) ;  if  the  island  of 
Britain,  afler  a  brief  but  anarchical  independence  under  its  na- 
tive chiefs,  was  also  torn  from  her  grasp  forever  by  the  intrepid 
Saxon  (A.D.  445),  the  head  and  centre  of  the  Western  pnefect- 
ure  remained,  amid  the  dislocations  of  the  time,  breathless  and 
calm. 

It  would  appear  as  if  she  but  awaited,  in  pale  anxiety  and 
Attua.  suspense,  the  bursting  of  a  heavier  tempest.  For  fifty 
years  or  more  a  feeling  of  awe  and  expectation  had  followed 
the  movements  of  tlie  Uuns,  who  hovered  like  a  sombre  doud 
on  the  confines  of  either  empire.  Ferocious  and  sanguinary 
monsters,  whom  the  barbaric  superstitions  begat  of  the  em- 
brace of  demons  with  the  witches  of  the  desert,  they  were 
equally  detested  as  friends  and  enemies.  Their  great  leader, 
Roua,  long  a  patron  of  ^tius,  having  died  (A.D.  441),'  left 
his  sceptre  to  his  nephews,  Attila  and  Breda,  or,  rather,  to  At- 
tila,  who,  soon  thereafler,  compassing  the  murder  of  his  col- 
league and  brother,  reigned  alone.  lie  was  a  man  of  that  in- 
domitable and  imperious  character  which  seems  created  only  to 
make  the  world  afraid.  Combining,  with  a  matchless  mastery 
of  will,  the  divided  tril)es  of  his  race  under  a  single  and  ab- 

»  Prosper.,  Clmin.  ad  Ann.  430.  death  is  rariouifly  placfd  in  A.D.  4S5 

»  Idftt.,  Chron.  ad  Ann.  and  441.     Sec  Thierry  (HiKtoiro  d'At- 

'  Sometimes  ealled  Kiigilas,  whoso     tila,  t.  i.,  e.  2,  p.  49,  ed.  Paris,  1S6G). 
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solute  command,  and  pashing  their  conquests  with  a  marvelous 
fertility  of  warlike  n\source  through  all  surrounding  races,  till 
his  dominion  extended  fn>ni  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,^  he  be- 
came the  universal  terror  of  EurojK'.  With  the  empires  at  first 
he  negotiated  and  chicaned,  to  mjusk  with  profouncler  dissimu- 
lation the  ulterior  puqx>ses  of  his  ambition ;  but,  when  his  hour 
came,  he  knew  well  both  where  and  how  to  strike.  The  so- 
licitations and  the  purposes  of  Gcnst»rik ;  his  hatred  of  the  Wisi- 
goths,  ancient  but  fugitive  subjects ;  civil  dissensions  among  the 
Pranks  of  (}aul,  one  of  whose  factions  In^sought  his  a»^<ist;incc ; 
and  his  pretcnde<l  claims  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Ilonoria, 
who.  in  a  moment  of  funtiistic  passion,  had  sent  him  her  troth, 
combnied  in  presenting  motives  which  directt^d  his  march  ujxon 
the  Western  Kiiipire,*  and  upon  its  weakest  and  most  defense- 
less part,  the  dist meted  Gallic  province. 

Ill  the  winter  of  the  year  450  he  Ix'gtui  to  move  forward,  with 
Th«'inr««i.«.^  a  foHN*  of  five  huudrcd  thousand  men,  fn.>m  his  wild 
A  i».  451*  '  I)anubian  fiL**tnt*sst\s  to  the  banks  of  the  Khine.  By 
th«'  be;/innin^  of  Mareh,  in  tht^  following  year,  he  had  rea<'hed 
ihr  ft>rds  of  tliat  si'parating  stream.  His  motley  thr«)iig.  em- 
bnuMii*^  rfpn'S'^ntativi's  <»f  nearly  every  race  in  Eurr)j>e — the 
black  Kazar,  the  tatt<Mj«'d  (lelon,  the  stalwart  Uugian,  the  Ilerul, 
erazv  with  valor,  and  the  Bellonote  and  the  Neuri,"  who  have 
left  their  iiaiin  s  ahnie  to  history — had  patheretl  other  varieties 
<»f  savaL'ery  u|hhi  its  passage.  The  Quad  and  the  Marcoman 
<»f  lh«»  Carpatliian  Hills  mingled  with  the  Suab  of  the  Black 
Forest  and  the  oute;ust  Frank  of  the  northern  tlunes.^  All  the 
wild  valor  that  for  live  hun<lri*<l  vean*  had  threatem^l  civiliz:i- 
tioii  Sf^-med  to  U;  eonfoiinded  in  on«'  impulsive  nuiss.  Amid 
the  n»inng  l>ouMers  of  the  iee,  and  ujH)n  the  trunks  of  tnt.*s 
torn  from  tlie  Herevnian  w«mh1s,  thev  cn»ssc<l  the  river  near  the 
eoiilhien''*'  of  tin'  Mo^*l],».  Attila,  installing  himself  for  a  mo- 
int-nt  in  th«*  an«ii'nt  eapital  <if Treves,  summoned  <faul  to  snr- 
n.*ndtT  in  tli'*   inairniKHpirnt  tones  of  an  ()rient;d  s>ven'ign. 

*  Nioliu!»r '  T-'*«  tun-*.  V..1.  ili,  |».  .1.V>)  Aiith<irtty  trrn<  arknim1(<<lt::i>l  ttwr  tho 

nitt.'irk.o  thit  il.f  «  \t»-Tit  %*!urh  (fi^U>n  jjHMirr  |Mirt  of  r.i»t.rn  Kiin»|«'. 
.»»»ti;n«  !•»  thr  il<<tiiiitii>ti<«  I  f  Attila  **i*  '  Si«l(tiiiu«  .\|"«ll.   in   riim>nT.  A*i- 

oni"  "f  lilt*  *ii"Ak,  |"»int»  of  lit«  Hork,  ;'*  li,  \  .  :tl!». 

aii*l  }i-t  I  ilo  ii"t  •>«'«•  tluit  lh«  n-  !•  n-aooti  *   Tri-x  u*  '  K\*'vqiCj|  dr  Lr|pit.  apod 

to  iliMiM  that  AttiU'«  jun««liriiiin  «nJ  I>c  THiKti),  t.  ii.,  {•.  tM). 
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The  debilitated  Roman  garrisons  fled  even  before  he  had  ad- 
vanced ;  the  federate  barbarians,  half  sympathizing  in  his  career, 
oflFered  but  an  inefiectual  resistance ;  while  the  poor  provincials, 
disarmed  by  Roman  policy,  disgusted  by  Roman  oppression, 
debased  by  Roman  vices,  stood  in  doubt  whether  he  might  the 
more  properly  be  regarded  as  an  -enemy  or  a  deliverer.  But 
the  smoke  of  a  hundred  burning  villages,  the  ruins  of  the  fidr- 
est  cities — Augst,  Strasburg,  Mentz,  Metz,  Worms,  Tongres,  Ar- 
ras— speedily  convinced  them  that  the  stranger  was,  indeed,  a 
foe.  The  consternated  multitudes  fled  to  the  fortresses  of  the 
towns,  to  the  caves  of  the  mountains,  to  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Alone  the  heroic  and  pious  bishops  of  the  Church  rose  supeiior 
to  the  paralyzing  terrors  of  the  panic.  Arrayed  in  their  mag- 
nificent robes,  and  chanting  their  solemn  and  imposing,  psalms, 
they  would  often  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  timoious 
flocks,  and,  with  prayers  and  threatenings,  arrest,  if  not  roll 
back,  the  irresistible  human  tide.* 

Yet  these  were  ineffective  obstacles,  and  the  invasion  spread 
TbeB!«geof  ^^om  JuKi  to  thc  occan,  and  from  the  Somme  to  the 
oricM..  ix)ire.  The  city  of  Orleans,  which  commanded  the 
passage  of  thc  Loire  into  southern  Gaul — memorable  on  that 
account  in  many  a  Roman  campaign,  and  destined  to  become 
still  more  memorable  for  the  exploits  of  the  inspired  Jeanne 
Dare — was  thc  last  object  of  attack  and  of  defense.  Besi^ed 
by  Attila  with  the  bulk  and  flower  of  his  forces,  it  was  held  for 
five  weeks  by  a  few  sturdy  and  desperate  citizens,  under  the 
lead  of  thc  good  St.  Agnan,^  amid  the  combined  miseries  of 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  But  when  the  last  scintillations 
of  hope  had  expired — when  the  Kuns  had  efiected  a  breach 
and  begun  the  carnage,  faith  rather  than  eyesight  discerned 
from  the  topmost  towcr^  the  distant  approaches  of  the  succor^ 
ing  army  of  -^Ktius.  Bcliiiid  the  clouds  of  dust  it  saw  the 
glittering  eagles  of  the  legions  and  the  waving  standards  of  the 
Goths.* 

*  Tlie  Lircs  of  thc  Saints,  to  which         '  Vit.  St.  Anian.,  and  Greg.  Tutni., 

thc  reader  will  give  some  credit,  arc  1.  ii.,  c.  7. 
full  of  instances.  *  Thc  main  incidents  of  this  deMri]K 

'  In  Vita  B.  Anian.  apud  BoiKiiict  tion  I  have  found  in  Thieny  (Hiftoin 

(Scri|itureii    Kcnim    Gallic,    t.    i.,    p.  d'Attila,  t.  i.,  c.  6). 
645). 
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JStius,  who  had  occupied  the  interval  of  his  absence  from 
jctfaMimiaettiM  Gaul  in  strenuous  labors  for  the  defense  of  Sicily 
■*"•*  and  Italy  against  Genserik,  was  not  deceived  by  the 

pretenses  of  Attila  in  respect  to  the  real  objects  of  his  west- 
ward movement ;  but  he  could  not  disfurnish  the  peninsula  of 
troops,  nor  yet  collect  with  ease  another  army  among  the  alliea 
and  federates  of  the  province.  A  party  of  the  Franks  and  the 
Icetic  colonists  promptly  responded  to  his  summons;'  but  the 
Alans  were  in  open  revolt,  the  Burgunds  sulky,  and  the  Wisi- 
goths,  though  eager  to  encounter  Attila,  unwilling  to  quit  their 
own  frontiers.  The  general  reluctance  drove  him  to  despair; 
nevertheless,  by  painful  entreaties,  aided  by  the  eloquence  of 
the  polished  Arvemian  noble,  Avitus,  who  undertook  a  mis- 
sion to  Theodorik,  the  Goths  were  at  length  induced  to  move. 
Once  on  foot,  their  example  stimulated  the  zeal  of  the  Brehons 
of  the  Alps,  of  the  Salian-Franks  and  their  long-haired  leader 
Mcrowig,  of  the  Burgunds  of  King  Gunther,  of  the  Ripuarians 
of  the  Bhino,  and  of  the  remoter  Bretons  of  the  sea-coasts.  A 
mass  as  multifarious  almost  as  that  of  Attila  met  in  the  camp 
of  the  Roman  chief,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  Orleans.  Aft- 
er a  fierce  and  bloody  struggle,  it  forced  the  proud  king  of  the 
Iluns  to  beat  an  ill-concc»aled  retreat.' 

The  immense  army  of  Attila,  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry, 
Th^rrtmitoC  withdrew,  with  precipitation,  along  the  Roman  road 
umiioim.  \^rhieh  1<^1  from  Orleans  to  Sens,  and  thence  to 
Troyes,  and  clid  not  rally  until  it  had  reached  the  broad  plains' 
which  stnHch  bef<»re  the  village  of  Chalons.*  There  they  pitch- 
ed their  tents  and  tlrew  up  their  wagons,  but  were  scarcely  in- 
trenche<l  when  tlie  pursuing  forces  of  ^i*'tius  began  their  castra- 
metatioiis  on  the  same  fields. 

The  night  that  followe<l  was  a  night  of  awakening  suspense 
ThP  iMitu*  ^  an<l  <lreadful  premration.  Attila  hims<4f,  buricMl  in 
mm  v\M\m.       thc  depths  of  his  tent,  was  sleepless  and  depressed. 

>  Sit]«»n.  Api'll.,  who  wat  the  Km-iD-  *  Chi   the  waj  th<Yv  •cem  to  hAT« 

Uwof  A«iiu«  (I'mu'irrr.  Ariii,  ▼..  SC).  hern   •rrerml   comonteri   briwrrn   the 

*  JiirTUindr«(l>r  lirh.  (frliri*.  c.  3l>).  Hunt  and  •  btidr  of  Fnmki  AA  Msa- 

'  'Yhrn  ralUtl  ihr  (  «in|«nui,  anil  ■till  nacam,  now  Menr-anr-bcine  (GfVf .  Ttt> 

callctl  (*ham|«f:n«^— iK^wcrn  thc  valley  raii.»  ti.,  7). 
•<if  tlie  Yonne  and  that  uf  the  Ai*ne,  with 
thc  furtat  of  Anknnea  on  the  north. 

R 
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The  reverses  he  had  suffered  before  Orleans,  and  the  privations 
endured  by  his  troops  on  their  march,  had  lessened  his  habit- 
ual confidence  in  himself  and  in  them.  A  Christian  hermit, 
moreover,  dragged  as  a  captive  in  his  train,  had  aroused  his 
superstitious  fears  by  a  strange  and  prophetic  salutation.  "  At- 
tila,  scourge  of  God,  hammer  of  the  world,"  he  said,  "  know 
that  heaven  is  about  to  break  the  instrument  of  its  venge- 
ance!"^ In  his  gloom,  he  called  his  savage  and  fantastic  crew 
of  conjurors  about  him,  to  dispel,  by  their  mystic  rites,  the 
fatal  foreboding  of  the  priest.^  "  Then,"  says  Thierry,  "  was  en- 
acted a  scene  which  has  found  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope. Under  that  Tartar  tent,  by  the  lurid  blaze  of  torches,  in 
the  midst  of  France,  a  council  was  held  of  all  the  dread  super- 
stitions of  the  barbaric  world."^  The  dark  mummery  was  un- 
propitious ;  Attila  was  told  that  he  would  fail,  and  yet^  when  he 
heard  also  that  the  chief  of  the  enemy  would  be  slain,  suppos- 
ing the  prediction  to  refer  to  ^tius,  his  soul  recovered  its  com- 
posure, and  his  will  its  wonted  energy.* 

By  the  ninth  hour  of  the  next  day  a  million  of  men,  many 
of  them  brothers  by  race  and  lineage,  were  involved  in  the  de- 
cisive conflict  It  was  a  battle,  says  the  old  Gothic  chronicler, 
"  fierce,  multiform,  terrible,  obstinate ;  such  a  battle  and  such 
a  slaughter  as  the  world  had  never  seen,  and  will  never  see 
again.  The  little  stream  (the  Vesle)  which  traversed  the  field, 
almost  dry  till  then,  was  swollen  beyond  its  banks  by  the  blood 
which  mingled  with  the  water."*  When  night  drew  on  the 
carnage  was  still  continued,  and  far  into  the  darkness  was  heard 
the  shock  of  bewildered  steeds,  the  clash  of  indiscriminating 
swords.  Tliccxlorik,  the  brave  king  of  the  Wisigoths,  was 
trampled  to  death  by  his  own  troops ;  iEtius  himself  was  sep- 
arated from  his  command ;  friend  and  foe  were  madly  jumbled 
together  in  the  confused  mob  of  battle ;  and,  as  the  combatants 
A  drawn  ^^  ^^^t  retired  to  rcst^  they  retired  in  utter  unconscious* 
Tictorjr.    j^ggg  jjg  ^^  y,^^Q  wore  victors,  who  vanquished.® 

Victor  utcrquo  fuit,  victus  utcniuc  fuit. 

»  This  epithet,    **  The   Scourge  of  '  Joriiand.  (Dc  Reb.  Get.,  c.  87). 

God,"  which  Attilu  never  nj>i»lii><l  to  '  Hist.  d'Attila,  t.  i.,  i».  183. 

himself,     oripinuted,    Tliierry     shows  *  Jomand.,  ihid. 

(Hist.  d'Attilu,  t.  ii.,  p.  LM8),  among  ^  Jomand.  (Dc  Kcb.  Get.,  c.  40). 

the  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages.  *  Id.,  ibid. 
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The  morning  sun  rc«c  upon  a  plain  heaped,  it  is  said,  with 
RfPimti  of  Ai-  niore  than  two  hundred  thousand  corpsea'  Neither 
uu  ft«n  o«uL  leader,  each  aware  of  his  own  loss,  but  not  of  that  of 
the  enemy,  essayed  to  renew  the  combat.  The  opposing  forces 
glared  sullenly  ui)on  each  other,  but  made  no  motion  of  attack* 
Only  in  the  midst  of  the  silence,  the  Wisigotlis  sought  mourn- 
fully for  the  boily  of  their  chief,  Theodorik,  which  they  found 
beneath  the  mounds  of  the  slain,  and  burieil  with  loud  howls 
and  lamentations  on  the  field  of  glorj'.  Yet,  doubtful  as  the 
victory  s<.rmed,  it  wa*',  in  reality,  for  Attila  a  defeat;^  for,  in 
in  his  j)osition,  any  thing  short  of  a  grand  success  was  a  failure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  triumph  of  -^tltius,  even  if  it  had  been 
more  decided,  was  the  triumph  of  his  barbaric  allies,  who  were 
n^contly  his  enemies,  and  might  become  so  again  at  any  mo- 
ment. As  Attila  Recoiled  toward  the  Rhine,  therefore,  ^Etius, 
instead  of  pursuing  him,  contrived,  by  various  pretexts,  to  dis- 
jH»rse  his  doubtful  host.  But  the  falling  empire  was  stayed; 
the  linman  rhetors  coruscated  once  more  with  congratulatory 
metaphors;  and  Chri.stian  Europ<*,  rescued  from  an  im{>en<lLng 
heathenism,  shoutiMl  joyful  hosannas  to  the  liOrtl.' 

Rome  had  Ixvn  n'Spited,  not  delivere<l;  Attila  hml  been  diu- 
Aitiu  m«k»-  a  comfit^^l,  iiot  vaufjuishc^l ;  and  the  chief  of  the  Iluns, 
iuiT,A  i>.4:.i  after  n*gaining  his  home,  laden  with  booty,  prepared 
for  another  campaign.  Early  the  next  spring  he  crosseil  the 
Julian  Alps  into  Italy.  Delaying  a  while  in  the  siege  of  Aqui- 
h»a,  \vh<»s«»  inhabitant**,  flying  to  the  islanib*  of  the  Adriatks 
ecKost,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  romantic  city  of  Venice,  he 
.vueeessively  rava^^ed  Milan,  Bn^scia,  Mantua,  Padua,  and  other 
eiti«N.*  Rome  was  mcR^ly  thn^ateniHl  and  spared.*  Why,  wc 
(*an  not  say  :  it  may  have  l)een  the  re-col lect^'tl  forces  of  ^Etiufl, 
(»r  it  may  have  Xa^nx  the  prayers  and  entn^aties  of  the  Pope  St 
Ia^\  as  the  lc»gi-nds  all«'tre,  whieh  caused  him  to  retuni  to  hiii 
Danubian  nlnats;  but  he  li-ft  the metro|><)lis  unmoK*sUHl.     Per- 

■   MatiiK   nn«l  Im^Ioft   •.!}•  300, Ono,  •  Jonundr*,  r.  41  ;    Ctirif.  TuroB., 

*  Thf  Iti'iiun  i»nirr*  rUiiu  •«lniilcd         ♦  l*n«|ier.,  CTin*!!.  ad  Ann. 
iriiini|>h  in  ihi*  »•  tiiAl  fi^ht;    hut  it  U  *  Vit.  S.  Leu.  Magn.  spud  BulUml, 

<U*ar,  from  Jnrnantli-«.   that   thi«  r«iii-     April  lltb. 
»t  met  it  II    i«   a    littlo   fnrrtsl,   althuugh 
iIm'v  inuiti}>!i»i  ill  ihr  r*.-ult. 
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haps  he  hoped  to  glut  a  bitterer  rancor,  or  to  find  a  readier 
as  well  as  richer  prey,  in  the  eastern  capital.  If  so,  he  was 
not  destined  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  schemes.  On  his  arrival 
at  his  forest  capital,  while  celebrating,  with  more  than  barbar- 
AttiiA  diei,  ic  pomp,  his  marriage  with  Ildico,  he  was  found  dead 
A.D.263.  ^jj  ^]jg  nuptial  bed.^  The  splendid  empire  which  his 
genius  had  reared  did  not  long  survive  him ;  his  sons  and  his 
generals  soon  became  embroiled  in  deadly  wars;  his  German 
vassals  revolted,  and  the  power  of  his  race  dwindled  away. 
Yet,  brief  as  his  career  had  been,  such  was  the  awe,  the  fear, 
and  the  admiration  that  he  had  every  where  inspired,  that  his 
name  pervaded  and  glorified  the  traditions  of  every  European 
nation.^  Sometimes  as  a  terrible  personification  of  destruction, 
the  **  Scourge  of  God ;"  sometimes  as  the  venerable  patriarch 
and  founder  of  states,  and  sometimes  even  as  a  holy  Christian 
apostle,  he  hovered  for  centuries  in  the  imaginations  of  the  Bo- 
man,  the  German,  and  the  Hungarian  people,  more  a  stupen- 
dous myth  than  an  historical  personage. 

The  greatness  of  ^tius,  who  was  regarded  as  twice  the  de- 
Awaraination  of  livcrcr  of  civilizatiou  from  an  overthrow  that  seem- 
tiiiian,A.D.4M.'  cd  inevitable,  rose  to  its  meridian  splendor.  By  a 
strange  derision  of  destiny,  however,  he  who  had  once  almost 
wrecked  the  empire  by  his  perfidy,  and  been  promoted  in  apite 
of  his  guilt,  had  now  rescued  it  by  his  valor,  to  be  killed  in 
spite  of  his  merit.  Pressing  too  importunately  the  marriage  of 
his  son  with  the  daughter  of  Yalcntinian,  he  aroused  the  fears 
of  the  monarch  and  the  jealousies  of  the  courtiers,  and  was  se- 
cretly slain  by  the  hands  of  the  incensed  or  deluded  emperor.' 
The  moan  of  despair  which  followed  the  report  of  his  death 
was  an  evidence  of  the  value  in  which  his  services  were  held, 
if  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  eulogy  of  his  character. 

The  Western  Empire  had  now  but  twenty-two  years  more 
Tm  rurmto  ^^  1^^?  ^^^  thcy  wcrc  dcstiucd  to  be  years  of  weak* 
^™Ai!Si;  ^css,  agony,  and  contempt  Valentinian,  for  his  mur- 
A.D.  455-490.    ^^^  of -JStius,  was  himsclf  soon  slain  by  some  instru- 

'  Whether  he  died  in  a  fit  or  was         *  ThcM  are  in^thcrod  and  well  tdd 

killed  by  his  unwilling  bride  can  not  he  by  Tliierrr,  in  his  second  Tolmne. 
discovered.     See  various  authorities  in         '  Procop.  (Dc  Hell.  Vand.,  1.  i.,  c. 

Thierry  (Hist.  d'Attila,  t.  i.,  p.  229,  4);  Prosper.,  Chron.,  et  Idmt.,  Chran. 

note  1).  ad  Ann. 
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mcnt  of  the  barbaric  and  pagan  party,  which  caused  the  senate 
to  raise  one  Petronius  Maximus  to  the  purple.  He,  marrying 
Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Valcntinian,  against  her  will,  aroused 
in  her  all  the  spite  and  pride  of  an  offended  woman.  The  re- 
sult was  a  conspiracy  with  Genscrik  of  Africa  for  the  revenge 
of  her  private  wrongs  by  a  public  calamity.  She  invited  the 
Vandals  to  a  sack  of  Rome,  and,  when  they  came,  neither  the 
clemency  of  the  Goths  nor  the  policy  of  the  Huns  restrained 
the  violence  of  their  assault.  They  stripped  the  very  roofs  of 
iteek  of  Rnme  thc  tcmplcs  of  their  gold,  and  provoked,  if  they  did 
<ui^A.i>.4aa.'  not  incite,  thc  population  to  tear  the  aspiring  Maxi- 
mus to  pieces.* 

In  this  extremity,  the  Gallo-Romans  of  Gaul,  aided  by  Theod- 
RiM  and  fall  orik  II.,  king  of  the  Wisigoths,' proclaimed  Avitus, 
4fi4-i5T.  a  rich  and  accomplished  Ar>'cmian  noble,  and  mas- 

ter of  the  militia  of  Gaul,  to  the  perilous  position  of  emperor. 
He  was  accepted  by  the  senate  of  Rome,  and,  at  the  outset, 
promised  a  vigorous  administration.  Creating  Majorian  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  sent  him  against  the  Alemans  then  invading 
Rha'tia;  he  procured  thc  Wisigoths  to  punish  the  revolted  Suevi 
of  Spain ;  and  he  declared  a  war,  which  was  committed  to  the 
conduct  of  a  powerful  Suevan  chief,  Rikimer,  against  Genscrik. 
All  h'lA  gtiiorals  were  successful:  Majorian  overcame  the  Ale- 
mans,  the  Wisigoths  drove  the  Suevi  into  thc  mountains,  and 
Rikimer  completely  destroyed  the  Vandal  fleet  on  the  coasts  of 
Sicily.^  But  the  scandals  of  his  luxury  and  licentiousness  pio- 
vokcil  a  discontent  which  drove  him  ignominiously  into  pri- 
vate life,  where  he  j>erished  of  pestilence  or  chagrin.*  The  cm- 
]tirc  then  ft'II  into  the  hands  of  Majorian,  with  the  reluctant 
coiLscnt  of  RikinuT,  who  was  made  patrician,  the  highest  dig- 
nity aft«T  that  of  emjx'ror. 

A  !x»tter  em|H*n>r  than  Majorian  had  not  ascended  the  throne 
HMy*n»n  rtiiprr.  sinco  th«»  days  of  Probiw.  He  planned  and  he  ef- 
mG«tti,A  P  4:.;.  ficti-d,  a.**  Cir  as  ihev  could  be  effectcrl  in  those  dc- 

»  I'n«N  I..  rTVMI.Vrtna  .1  i..r.4).  »  rnir«»|».  (l)c  IWI.  VanJ..  I..  A); 

•  Afu-r   !»»••   ImiiiI«*    «f  (*tialon«,    in  Stiliriniu*    (Vmncg:\r.   Aviti,    v.,    ;W7); 

whlrh   'nie«*i«.nk    «.i*    killol,  he  wm  liUt.,  Chrxm. 

•urr«^nl  )•>-  Ttt4iri^titiiii(l,   hti  cUint         *  Mrnit    Arfnt.    Chmn.    aJ    Am. 

bniilirr,  i»ln»  *m«  •tmn  aficr  nmitlrred  4iC;   Erafriiu,  I.  ii.,  c.  8. 
bj  •  ■oi-nd  brvllicr,  Tltcmlurik  II. 
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generate  times,  the  most  salutary  rcfonns  of  the  finances  and  of 
the  laws,  and  Rome  hailed  him  as  her  glorious  restorer.  But 
Gaul,  patriotically  attached  to  the  cause  of  her  own  Avitus,  re- 
fused to  recognize  his  claims.*  An  open  resistance  was  organ- 
ized against  him  at  Lyons,  which  failed,  however,  as  the  Wisi- 
goths  who  were  in  Spain  did  not  assist  it,  while  the  Burgunds 
were  actively  opposed  to  it.  The  latter,  by  way  of  reprisal, 
sacked  the  city  of  Lyons,  which  was  the  principal  seat  of  the 
insurgents,  and  received  the  territories  of  the  First  Lyonnese, 
the  ancient  state  of  the  JEdui,  as  the  reward  of  their  co-opera- 
tion.* Already  in  possessipn  of  Ilelvetia,  Sequania,  the  Vien- 
nese, and  Maritime  Alps,  this  cession  rendered  them  masters 
of  nearly  all  eastern  Gaul,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
powerful  Burgundian  monarchy  which  plays  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  future.  Other  factions  revolted  the  next  year, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Wisigoths  returned  from  Spain,  and  com- 
pelled Majorian  himself  to  cross  the  Alps  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Iluns,  Ostrogoths,  Rugians^ 
and  Bastames.  After  a  single  encounter,  the  Wisigoths  con- 
sented to  a  treaty  of  peace  which  recognized  the  supremacy  of 
the  emperor,^  and  a  series  of  grand  festivities  at  Aries  cele- 
brated the  restoration  of  the  Gauls  to  the  acknowledged  chief 
of  Italy.* 

For  the  future  security  of  the  province,  Majorian  left  behind 
jEgidius  in  him,  as  lieutenant,  Afranius  Syagrius  jEgidius,  one  of 
*». '  '  the  most  eminent  of  the  local  aristocracy,  master  of  the 
militia  of  Gaul — familiar  alike  with  the  arts  of  Rome,  and  the 
languages  and  manners  of  the  barbarians.*  His  influence  with 
the  latter  availed  him  in  inflaming  a  dissension  which  bad 
sprung  up  among  the  Salian-Franks.  The  king  of  those  war- 
rior tribes,  Merowig,  dying  in  457,  had  been  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Ilildcrik,  an  impetuous  and  dissolute  prince,  whose  de- 
baucheries, as  the  chronicles  say,^  but  whose  enmity  to  the  Ro- 
man power  more  probably,'  raised  against  him  a  domestic  re- 
volt,    lie  was  deposed  and  driven  away,  taking  refuge  in  Thu- 

•  Procc)]).  (l)c  Bell.  Vund.,  i.,  7).  •  Grog.  Turon.,  1.  ii.,  c.  11 ;   and 

•  Marii  Chron.  ad  Ann.  457.  Sidoniun,  Cam.  v.,  v.  5oSi. 

*  Idat.,  Chron.  ad  Ann.  4.")8.  •  OroR.  Turon.,  1.  ii.,  c.  12. 

*  Sidoniu5,  Kpibt.,  i.,  11  ct  ix.,  13.         ^  l>e  Pctignv,  t.  ii.,  p.  168. 
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ringia,  while,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Romans,  ^gidius  was  made 
king  in  his  place*  -/Egidius  accepted  the  position,  but,  never- 
theless, committed  the  actual  administration  to  Viomad,  who 
had  taken  part,  seemingly,  in  the  plot  against  Ililderik,  although 
he  was  secretly  his  friend.  As  the  whole  of  Gaul  was  thus  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  government  of  Majorian — the  Franks 
by  means  of  -^gidius,  the  Burgunds  through  the  influence  of 
Rikimcr,  and  the  Wisigoths  by  the  bonds  of  the  recent  treaty 
— he  directed  his  atU.»ntion  to  the  conquest  of  Geuserik,  the 
great  pirate  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  magnificent  fleet  was 
prepared  in  the  Tuscan  Sea  and  the  ports  of  Liguria,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  seize  Carthage  and  recover  Africa  ( A.D. 
459).  Genserik,  frightened  by  the  formidable  danger,  de- 
manded j)eace  from  the  emperor,  which  was  imperiously  de- 
M^jorun  fad*  uicd.  No  s<K^ncr  was  the  fleet  ready,  however,  and 
rik,A.D.4tio.  collected  at  Carthagena,  than,  by  a  sudden  surprise 
(to  which  Rikimcr  was  supj)osed  to  be  privy),  it  was  seized  by 
the  Vandals  and  burned  to  the  water  s  edge.  Majorian,  whose 
hoiK's  were  thus  annihilated,  made  as  favorable  treaty  as  he 
could  with  Genserik,  and  retume<l  to  Italv.  Mortified  by  his 
disap|>ointment,  and  worn  out  by  his  many  labors,  he  died  the 
following  year,  or  was  slain  by  the  same  secret  and  powerful 
hand  which  had  betraviMl  his  fleet  to  the  Vandal  incendiaries. 
A  rich  patrician  of  Lucania,  though  of  no  jx^rsonal  weight, 
Rikirorrmakr^  ^'^  HiLseil  to  thc  cmptv  dignity  by  liikimer,  who 
JiJJi^iJ^Xi''.  i^>"ght  to  imjMnw  his  creature  upon  all  the  empire. 
**'•  -1''^i<lius,  the  friend  of  Majorian,  resisted  the  scheme 

of  the  insolent  Survan.  and  rallied  the  forces  of  Gaul  to  a  re- 


'  That  the  Frank*  thoulil  have  Jc- 
|0«€d  their  king  i.«  not  iniprulMilih* ;  hut 
the  •rh'«*tii«n  of*  liimian  in  hi*  •t«ful  it 
an  inviJt'nt  whirh  has  cM*ra]»ionctl  morh 
(timmrnt.  It  i<*  to  lie  rx]*lai»ol  «'nlr 
in  tlii<t  «u\  :  »in<-e  the  trratr  tiith 
it-liiii*  in  4IM.  tliry  had  hcen  the  6im 
/.Vi/rr.iri  or  allien  of  the  eni|»ire,  rrerif. 
nixing;  i(«  «ovrrf-i^'ntr  and  oheving  the 
niimmnnd*  of  th<*  Il<»nian  m*t*jtnter  miVi. 
tmm  in  (iaul  When,  therrlnre,  thej 
ouftrd  llilflerik,  thrv  naturallv  rrrnrml 
to  the  onlv  authtiritr  that  va»  kA.  thai 
of  iflKiilitu,  whu,  exerruing  a  tuiirvaM 


enntn»l  urer  them  in  the  abtieiice  (»f  their 
native  iui\crri|ni.  i«  railed  hr  tlie  rhnm- 
irler<  their  i-i'm/.  Tlie  whole  <»mirTTnee 
naa  douUlcM,  a«  I)e  IVlignr  »u|;irr*ta, 
a  )»h»t  f»f  the  Itiiinans  >*h(».  tindnif;  Ilil- 
derik, then  a  ronth,  a«er^  to  the  llcv 
man  mle,  tiaik  adraniaiee  of  tlie  um- 
^nifpc*  K*^<^o  K^  1^'*  linntiontneM  ti>  get 
him  deirradM  fmm  hi«  rank,  htill  i| 
i«  curitiu*  that  a  |'roud  nation  like  the 
Frank*  »hould  n<i(  ha%e  ehtwen  aonie 
nther  |«TMin  of  the  familj  of  Merowig 
in  hi»  |iU<r«. 
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volt.  Eikimer,  however,  was  already  in  league  with  his  fellow- 
Grermans,  the  Wisigoths  and  the  Burgunds,  who  assailed  JSgid- 
ius,  drove  him  from  Aries,  and  pursued  him  to  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  (A.D.  462).  At  Orleans  he  turned  upon  the  pursu- 
ers, defeated  the  Wisigoths  under  Fricderik,  brother  of  the 
king,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering  the  steps  he  had  lost. 
But  precisely  at  that  juncture,  it  is  said,  Hilderik,  the  banished 
king  of  the  Salian-Franks,'  informed  of  the  position  of  affairs 
by  Viomad,  returned  from  Thuringia  at  the  head  of  a  mass  of 
Germans,  seduced  his  old  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  Rome, 
fell  upon  -^gidius  with  a  vigor  of  wrath  that  had  been  nursed 
for  eight  years  of  exile,  and,  alter  several  desperate  and  stab- 
bom  contests,  routed  him  completely  at  Treves, 

^gidius  died  cither  of  wounds  or  despair,  and  was  the  last 
FeebiencM  of  ^f  thc  grcat  Bomaus  who  commanded  in  Gaul.  The 
tbe  empire.  UQma^  authority  may  be  said  to  have  expired  with 
him ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arelate,  the  Second  Nar- 
bonnese,  and  a  few  scattered  provinces  of  the  north  still  held 
by  Roman  governors,  the  whole  country  was  controlled  by  Ger- 
mans and  Bretons.  They  confessed  a  nominal  subjection  to  the 
empire,  but  the  actual  power  was  in  their  own  hands.  Nor  was 
Italy  in  any  better  condition.  The  poor  dislocated  republic,  in 
fact,  shorn  of  every  glory  but  the  memory  of  her  ancient  re- 
nown, seemed  staggering  to  her  fall,  while  the  hawks,  the  ra- 
vens, and  thc  "  wolves  of  the  wold"^  gathered  around  in  hun* 
gry  eagerness  for  the  carcass. 

Nevertheless,  the  Eastern  court,  so  long  inactive,  made  a 
AnthemiuM  ere-  l^st  cfiort  to  rcvivc  thc  prostratc  energies  of  the 
SlT'thf'G^k  ^Vcst.  Anthemius,  an  accomplished  Greek,  illustri- 
court,  A.i>.467.  Q^g  ^y  descent,  position,  marriage,  and  ability,  was 
nominated  to  the  sovereignty  on  the  death  of  the  impotent  Se- 
verus.  He  began  his  work,  as  so  many  before  him  had  begun, 
with  high  hopes  and  vigorous  resolves.^  Conjointly  with  the 
Eastern  government,  he  organized  a  stupendous  expedition  by 
sea  afrninst  "  that  eternal  scourge  of  the  Roman  name  and 

^  Gcfrta  Ropim  Frnnconini,   r.  8 ;  Athclstano.    Warton  (Hist,  of  Engliah 

Fredcplicr,   Hist.   Franc,   c.  *2 ;    both  Pwtry,  vol.  i.,  p.  79). 
late  uiul  doubtful  authorities  for  this         '  ('n>si<xlor.  (Iliftt.  ad  Ann.  4G7); 

pcritxl.  Siilonius  Apoll.  (Pancgrr.  Anthemiii 

*  Anglo-Saxon  oilc  on  thc  victor}*  of  jHi*»ini^, 
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power,"  Genserikf  which  disastrously  failed,  and  the  Vandal  was 
enabled  to  extend  his  sway  over  Africa'  (468).  lie  next  en- 
deavored to  chastise  the  Wisigotbs  of  Gaul,  who,  under  King 
Eurik,  the  youngest  brother  of  Theodorik  II.,'  were  steadily 
pushing  their  dominion  toward  the  Khone  and  the  Loire.  By 
embroiling  them  with  the  Bretons,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Franks' 
(469-471),  he  hoIx^d  to  check  their  encroachments;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  quarreled  with  Rikimer.  The  all-powerful  pa- 
trician made  war  ui>on  him,  seized  Rome,  and  proclaimed  Oly- 
brius,  another  creature  of  his,  and  the  candidate  at  the  same 
time  of  Genserik,  the  true  emperor*  (472).  In  less  than  seven 
mouths  this  ephemeral  monarch  also  dieil,  and  Rikimer  soon 
after  him ;  when  Gundebald,  a  king  of  the  Burgunds,  raised 
Glycerius  to  the  throne,  who  was  opi)oscd  and  driven  out  by 
Ne|)oH,  a  second  nominee  of  the  Eastern  court.*  In  Italy,  how- 
ever, which  was  now  thoroughly  di^solated — where  public  dis- 
order and  private  misery  had  arreste^l  all  useful  labors — where 
wasting  famines  and  terrible  |)estilenci*s  added  new  horrors  to 
the  devastations  of  war^ — Ne|)os  found  but  little  supjwrt  Few 
cared  to  strike,  even  if  they  had  been  able,  for  so  fragile  a  struc- 
ture as  the  Western  throne. 

In  (laul  alone  a  stn.»nuous  effort  was  made  to  uphold  the 
Arrrniu  iii«  Roman  suprcmacv  ami  the  Roman  name.  The  samo 
u»r  rapifiL  brave  mountainet»r«  of  Auvergne  who,  un<ler  the  Ver- 
cingetorigh,  had  been  the  last  to  surri'nder  their  Keltic  birth- 
right, were  also  the  last  to  yield  their  Roman  inheritance. 
Their  merit  w  the  more  o>nspicuous  in  this  l)eeause  they  were 
more  than  aweary  of  the  »er\'ile  an<l  vainglorious  pretensions 
of  the  imi)erial  govfrnmont.  **  Faithful  to  the  traditions  of  our 
fathers,*'  siiys  Sid<»nius,  sjidly,  **  we  n^sjn^ct  laws  which  an»  im- 
|H)t4»nt:  it  is  a  saoreil  obligation  with  us  to  follow  the  ft»rtunes 
of  Kom<»  ••von  in  its  diH'av :  we  patienllv  War  the  sha<low  of 
the  rmjtin',  sup{H)rting  by  habit,  rather  than  choice,  the  vices 

'   rriM(i|>iu!«  (Ik*  lull.  VadJ.,  1.  i.,  ti|ni7  try  lo  brinK  Mmo  onlcruut  of  th* 

r.  Ti).  ri»nfu»ii»n. 

*  Kuril  lia<l  killiU  lii«  hn*ch4*r  anil         *  (  Mtimltir..  rhnm.  lul  Ann.  47'i. 
»u<f*r('«lol  to  iii«  ]">«('r  (  Mftfii  (MiniD.  *  IM*!  ,  sd  Ann.  4711.  471  ;  J«imA»- 
%<\  Ann.  4«"«7  ■       N't  n«*\t  t  ha|)l«*r.  «lc!*,  r.  4.'». 

•  The**' m  ni«  «rr  Mlt*riiri-I)  lolil  \%j  •  Cunip.  Sitltmiu*.  K|>i«t.,  * .  d  x. ; 
the  annalikU ;  «vt  Faund  auJ  XVt  Y^  Grrf.  Tun»n.,  1.  ii..  r.  1h. 
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of  a  decrepit  race  whicli  clothes  itself  in  purple."*  Shut  up 
in  their  capital  of  Clermont,  and  reduced  to  the  last  straits, 
neither  the  impetuous  charges  of  the  Goths  nor  the  slow  corro- 
sions of  famine  could  wear  down  their  heroic  and  indomitable 
courage.^  It  was  Kepos  himself,  in  the  end,  who  basely  treated 
away  to  the  Wisigoths  what  their  swords  could  not  win.  Ar- 
vemia  was  surrendered ;  the  long-coveted  limits  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Loire  were  reached ;  the  frail  tie  of  alliance  which  had 
so  long  sustained  the  impotent  pride  of  the  empire  was  aban- 
doned ;  and  the  barbarian  king  addressed  the  emperor,  not  as  a 
subject  or  a  federate,  but  as  an  equal  and  a  sovereign'  (475). 

But,  in  relinquishing  the  last  strong-hold  of  Gaul,  Nepos  re- 
Romiiiua  Au-  linquishcd  every  thinff.     His  bravest  and  noblest  de- 

gUHtuIufl   the    f,      \  ,  ,.  _.  --  _- 

Uflt  of  the  fenders  were  lost  to  tiun.  Orestes,  a  leader  of  the 
A.D.  470. '  federate  barbarians  of  Italy,  found  it  thereafter  easy  to 
drive  him  into  exile,  and  to  raise  to  the  purple  his  own  son 
Romulus,  whom,  in  contempt,  the  debased  Italians  themselves 
called  not  Augustus,  but  Augustulus*  (476).  He  was  the  last 
of  the  kind ;  for,  when  those  barbaric  allies  demanded  land  as 
a  reward  for  their  services — a  moderate  request  in  the  desert- 
ed and  barren  condition  of  the  country — and  it  was  refused 
them,  they  deposed  Augustulus.  Odoaker,  chief  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous host  of  Ilcrules,  Rugians,  Vams,  Scyrri,  and  Alans, 
in  a  moment  of  excellent  sense  exclaimed,  "  This  thing  called 
the  empire,  why  does  it  cumber  the  ground?"  and  he  trans- 
mitted the  regalia  and  the  ornaments  of  the  imperial  dignity 
to  the  court  of  Constantinoi^le  as  empty  bawbles  no  longer 
needed  upon  earth.*  The  Western  Empire  was  no  more;*  the 
great  sun  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  illumined  and  daz- 
zled the  world  was  set,  and  the  nations  were  left  to  grope  in 
the  twilight  of  its  once  effulgent  day. 

*  Sidon.,  Pancgrr.  Avit.  *  Odoaker  is  said  to  be  a  Heml,  or 
'  Sec  Sidoiiius,  E])ist.,  11.  iii.-vii.,     Yarl,  but  his  name  h  Saxon. 

for  an  Account  of  these  glorious  and  *  This  wan  in  4  7(»;  bat  the  legal  cx^ 

brilliant  resistances.  tinction  of  the  empire  did  not  take  |>laoa 

'  IX.'  IVtigny,  t.  ii.,  p.  «)01.  till  480,  when  Nepo8,  who  was  stiU  the 

*  Cossiodor.,  Chron. ;  Jomandcs,  c.  emperor,  though  driven  Awaj,  died. 
45. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Tbk  C0XQUB8T8  or  Crlodwio-  and  uis  So!(s.    (From  A.D.  481  to  A.D.  561.) 

On  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire  the  diocese  of  Gaul 
was  distributed  among  the  Bretons,  the  Saxons,  the  Wisigoths, 
the  Burgunds,  the  Franks,  and  a  certain  sporadic  and  anoma- 
lous magistrate  called  the  King  of  the  Romans.  We  have  al- 
ready remarked  incidentally  the  positions  and  the  advances  of 
these  several  j)ossessors,  but  it  will  be  useful  now  to  consider 
them  s<^mewhat  more  in  detail. 

1.  The  Bretons,  consisting  of  the  remains  of  the  native  Kym- 
Th«  DrMcnt.  ri,  and  of  such  accretions  as  they  had  receiveil  from 
the  lietic  colonies  of  the  usurper  Maximus,'  and  by  emigrations 
from  the  island  of  Britiiin,  particularly  during  the  revolt  under 
Constantine,'  occupied  the  ruggeil  and  storm-beaten  i>en insula 
which  stretches  from  Ca|)e  St.  Malo  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Vilaint*.*  They  had  preserved,  to  a  large  extent,  their  ancient 
manners,  ciist<:)ms,  language,  and  government,  although,  after 
many  revolts,  they  had  been  comix'lled  to  recognize  the  formal 
supremacy  of  the  empire.     Tenacious  and  obstinate  in  charac- 


'   I  iihAll  ftdopt  the  German  nAtncs  Thicrri,  BrtmehAQt,  etc.,  Uuu  he 

of  thciiie  Krunki^h  monnrchs  in<tirad  of  Ucaling  with  the  iiiwt  unmittukahle  old 

the  Frrnrh  ii.iiiic».  »^iiii|>ly  in  onJcr  to  Tcutonii.     Yet,  in  the  form*  (*hlo<iwig, 

mark  thrir  (iorman  oripn  and  charar-  Chlothrr,  Theuderik.  Bninehilda,  etc., 

ter.     Thi%  i^  a\^t  in  arcDnlame  with  that  fai't  u  diaroveml  at  once.    (*hkid- 

the  practitT  of  ( MiAtcniihridnd,  Thiorrr,  wig  i»  dcrivvd  (mm  KUmI^  faiuuu»,  and 

Martin,  and  othrr  nitidrrn  Krrmh  nu-  M'15/,  warrior. 

th<>ritiv4.       .S<p   'lliifrry    rl^*ttrr^    i.ur  "  Jalf,  c.  ^n. 

rHi»t.  de  Krancr,  A|>)ii-nd.  i.  ».     'Hm*  '  l'n»|i.,(*hr(m.ad  Ann.409.    Many 

ohjection  <»f  IV  IVii^jny  that  wi-  do  n<jt  prie^ti   and  monks  were  amonx  theae 

know  the  onpnal  form«  (»f  thcM*  namo»,  emigrintii.  and  it  i«  sa|i|ioH4nd  that  Mor- 

and  that  ('Iom«  m.iy  \tc  a*  n«*ar  the  iia-  %an.  or  Moqcan,  known  to  the  <irtT'ka 

tive  |in>n:in(-iAtii»n  nf  tlie  name  tif  the  and   Ijitins   aa   relafpu.*,    wa«   of  the 

timt  Franki«h  kiniC  a«  rhl<Dlwif;.  d<ie«  number. 

ntH  air«H-t  the  laM'.      It  i«  «U-«irBhle  to  *  Tailed  Armorica  by  the  IliioianB, 

avoid  the  i«*niT*ii»n<  «if  th«?  early  hi*-  Iwt  diflt^ring  fnim  the  Trrtctui  .|rMor»- 

tt>ry  of  (iattl.  which  h««c  irnmn  out  tif  oiaaj,  which  waa  a   military   rirruin- 

the  u»e  of  thr  Fri'mh  trmiinattun*  of  m ripcion  extending  fnHii  the  mouth  of 

name«,  and  thi«  rmn  t«»  lUmr  hy  luinK  <^  Seine  to  that  of  the  Ctaruone.      Do 

tlie  German  trmunation*.     Whci  would  retignj  (Edaifibacmeot,  ii.,  \\A-  ii*)- 
Mfipoae,  in  rvading  of  Cloru,  CloCaire, 
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ter,  their  country  afforded  a  last  home  to  the  Druidical  saper- 
stitions,  so  that,  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  Chris- 
tianity was  yet  little  diffused  among  them,  and  required  the 
services  of  a  single  missionary  bishop  only.* 

2.  The  Saxons  possessed  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
The  sazoDA.  GalUc  soil,  in  the  environs  of  Bayeux,  and  among  the 
islands  of  the  Loire,  whose  deep  and  woody  bays  fumifibed  a 
shelter  for  their  piratical  craft.  Yet  their  daring  enterprise, 
which  scorned  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  sea,  and  their  fero- 
cious courage  and  love  of  plunder,  had  carried  the  terror  of 
their  names  along  all  the  coasts  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Garonne. 
Once,  indeed,  they  had  overrun  and  seized  the  entire  territory 
of  the  Andcgaves  (Anjou) ;  but  the  combined  forces  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  under  Count  Paul,  and  of  the  allied  Franks,  under  Hil- 
perik,  had  dislodged  them  from  their  conquest,  and  driven  them 
back  to  their  more  northern  settlements.^  Whether  they  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  the  empire  is  not  clear;  nor  is  the 
question  important,  as  their  relations  to  Gaul  were  for  many 
years  desultory  and  transient 

3.  The  Wisigoths  were  by  far  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as 
Thekiofrdom  powcrful  and  civilizcd,  of  the  German  races  in  Gaul. 
gotha.  '  Under  the  guidance  of  their  great  and  heroic  king 
Eurik,  who,  succeeding  Theodorik  II.,  reigned  from  A.D.  466 
to  481,  they  had  conquered,  besides  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  t. 
c,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro  (477-8),  the  extensive  and  fer- 
tile district  which  lies  between  the  ocean,  the  Loire,  the  Bhone, 
and  the  Alps.^  It  was  the  ambition  of  Eurik,  anticipating  that 
of  Theodorik  the  Great  and  of  Charlemagne,  to  erect  a  German 
monarchy  which  should  rival  the  fallen  empire  in  dignity, 
splendor,  and  power;  and,  though  his  direct  authority  reached 
only  from  the  Loire  to  the  extremity  of  Spain,  the  most  distant 
tribes  confessed  and  bowed  to  his  greatness.  The  Saxon,  the 
IltTult^,  the  Burgund,  the  Frank,  came  as  suppliants  to  his 
court/  lie  supported  the  Ostrogoths  of  Pannonia  in  their 
wars  against  the  IIuiis,  and  "  the  great  king  of  Persia  even  con- 

^  M:insuctnSf  who  attended  thcCoun-  first  apfxuin  at  the  Coandl  of  Orlwni 

cil  of  Tours  in  461,  was  culled  /C/nsco-  in  511. 

pus  lirittinnnrum,  whlcli  would  seem  to         '  Orcp.  Tiiron.,  1.  ii.,  cc.  18,  19. 
Khow  that  no   lo<*nl  Churth  liad  then         '  Procop.  (l)c  Kell.  Goth.,  i.,  12). 
been  ui^T^nizcd.     A  bishop  of  Vannus         *  Sidon.  ApoU.(EpisL,  l.viu.,qi.9). 
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suited  him  as  the  oracle  of  the  West"    As  the  legislator  of  his 
people,  he  was  the  author  of  a  digest  of  customs  and  laws,  which 
has  been  since  known  as  the  Code  of  the  Wisigoths.'    It  consist- 
ed of  transcripts  of  the  Koman  law,  records  of  old  Wisigothic 
customs,  and  special  provisions  regulating  the  relations  of  the 
people  under  their  new  circumstances  of  conquest  and  settle- 
ment.    Less  valuable  than  the  Salic  law  as  a  monument  of  the 
primitive  German  constitution,  it  is  nevertheless  highly  im|)ort- 
ant  as  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  Goths,  and  of  their  relations 
to  the  native  society.     As  they  had  converted  to  their  own  use 
two  thirds  of  the  lands  of  the  natives  by  a  peculiar  allotment 
<*allod  the  Sortes,^  they  had  become,  in  consequence,  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  some  of  them  mechanics  and  miners.*     The 
system  of  comjxwition,  or  weregild,  which  was  universal  among 
the  German  races,  had  given  place  to  corporeal  or  other  afllict- 
ive  |H'nalties,  similar  to  those  of  the  civil  law.*    The  courts 
were  nuHh*ltMl  after  the  forms  of  the  Roman  judiciary ;  the  ad- 
ministrative and  military  ofticers  liad  assumed  Roman  names 
an<l  functions,  and  the  monarch  himself  api^ared  less  as  a  bar- 
baric chief  poveniing  by  fort*e  or  fear,  than  as  a  political  sov- 
ercifrn  exercising  his  authority  in  the  large  and  intelligi*nt  spir- 
it of  a  just  ruler.*     The  Germanic  element  of  socictv  chiefl  v  ob- 
tnidi*s  ib»elf  in  the  practice  of  free  companionage,  or  of  leader 
or  follower,  and  in  the  extreme  si'veritv  with  whieh  certain 
crimes,  growing  out  of  the  untamable  spirit  of  inde|)endence, 
were  visit<il.*     Moreover,  the  Goths  had  been  Christians  since 
the  days  of  Con.siantine ;  and,  living  amid  the  usages  and  in- 
t1uenci*fl  of  the  empin',  had  largely  adoptixl  the  language,  as 
well  {IS  the  laws  and  religion  of  Rome.     The  court  of  Eurik 
wxs  filled  with  Roman  rhetors,  his  principal  secretary  being 
I/'o,  a  p^ninds<.)n  j)f  the  famous  orator  Kronto;  Rother,  a  Goth, 
eoTnjx^'d  a  history  i»f  his  own  times;  and  other  Ciotlis,  such  as 

'  C'lHlrx  W*i«i|ri>clioniin  ii|tiul  f'anri.  *  IIihI.  (lib.  ii.,  patn'm). 

«ni  ( lljir)i*n*rum  Ijrf^ir*  Antu\ur,  iv.,  *  Iltid.    (lib.    vii.,    til.   li.,    k>x  3). 

I7.'»;.     Nitm*  of  th«  Uwft  art  a«crnM>l  Tb«  Wisiirncbir  Iawi  mn  mcirp  iiii|icirt> 

to  Thr<Ml<»rik,  bi«  prrdn'mMir,  sikI  uib-  int  in  tbc  bistury  of  Spain  tbao  in  tbat 

en  wcrr  «iitMr«i»rntl%  ackktl.  of  Frnnre,  vibrir  tbrir  |«mcr  MM>n  tlirU 

'  Ijtx  WiMptcb.  (lib.  &.,  tit.  i.,  lex  <iut.     On  tbe  ftiibjert  frnrfBUir.  M«  Vua 

U:  aIm)  tit.  11..  \vx  IV  hnnicnr  (lioman   Law  in  the  MiJdk 

'  lbi«l.  (lib.  Ml.,  tit.  M.,  lex  3).  Act*,  vul.  L,  c.  5,  |  2r> 

*  Ibid.  (lib.  lii.,  fmutim). 
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Athauarid,  Ilildebald,  and  Marcomir,  were  distinguislied  on  the 
lists  of  philosophers.^ 

4.  The  Burgunds,*  comprising,  for  the  most  part,  Suevic 
The  Bur.  t^ibes,  whosc  original  seats  lay  between  the  waters  of 
pundians.  ^^q  Mein  and  Neckar,  whence  they  had  advanced  into 
Helvetia  in  the  train  of  the  Vandals  (A.D.  407),  were  fewer  in 
number  and  less  warlike  than  the  Wisigoths.  Involved  in  the 
revolt  of  the  usurper  Jovinus,  they  were  defeated  by  Ataulf 
(A.D.  413),  but  not  expelled  their  cantons,  in  the  possession  of 
which  they  were  afterward  confirmed,  as  allies,  by  Honorius.' 
They  took  advantage  of  the  troubles  caused  by  the  adversaries 
of  -^tius  to  invade  the  Sequanese,  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  First  Belgic,  which  was  also  subsequently  relinquished  to 
them  on  condition  of  acknowledging  the  majesty  of  the  empire.* 
They  were  next  granted  a  foothold  in  Sapaudia  (Savoy),  whence 
they  encroached  upon  the  whole  Viennese  (A.D.  443).*  In  the 
wars  of  Majorian  against  the  insurgents  of  Gaul  they  sided 
with  the  emperor  (A.D.  457),  and  were  rewarded  for  their  valor 
with  a  possession  of  the  whole  Lyonnese.®  Thus  their  power 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  eastern  Gaul,  from  the  foot 
of  the  Vosges  to  the  Eiver  Durance.  Like  the  Wisigoths,  they 
partitioned  the  land  between  themselves  and  the  Romans,  tak- 
ing one  half  of  the  houses  and  gardens,  two  thirds  of  the  cleared 
land,  and  one  third  of  the  bondmen.*' ■  But  Christians,  agricul- 
turists, and  mechanics,  even  before  they  had  passed  the  lines,* 
they  did  not  oppose  nor  vex  the  Romans,  but  treated  them  more 
as  Christian  brothers  than  as  strangers.®  As  much  can  not  be, 
said  of  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  in  re- 
spect to  each  other ;  for,  when  the  old  king  Gondioch  died  (468), 

»  Fauricl  (Ili^^t.  dc  la  Gaulc  Mcriil.,         *  Prosp.,  et  Idat.,  Chron. 
t.  i.,  p.  i>:U).  *  Idftt.,  Chron. 

*  Tlic  diiriviition  of  tliis  name  is  iin-         *  Marii  Chron.  ad  Ann. 

dccidiHl ;  it  iiuiy  Ihj  a  Latinizc<l  form  of         "  Lex  Burg.,  tit.  liv.,  $§  1-3.     See 

/inrff'irohntry  a  dweller  in   towns  or  Von  Sjivigny  (lloman  Law  in  the  ICid- 

fencc<l  iiKlo««iin's ;  or  it  may  have  come  die  Apes,  vol.  i.,  r.  .%  §  1). 
from  liiir,  or  IJur,  one  of  t!»e  old  (kr-         "  Socrat.,  1.  vii.,  c.  30.     An  to  the 

manic  deities.     Orimin  pets  it  fnim  a  fact  that  they  were  Arian  Chriitianff, 

Mtrsf>-(jothic   wonl,  fai'jutm^   whence  and  not  Catholic,  as  Socrates  wy*. 

tliC  old  Hij^h-Gennan  /nyuml,  a  hill-  c-omjiarc  l)c  Tctipny,  t.  ii.,  pp.  44-48. 
ran;:e.     In  the  An j;l(>-Siixon  **  Travel-         •  Blande,  mnnsucto,   innoccnterqiip 

or'rt  Smg"  they  ai»i>ear  as  the  Burycnds.  vi\-unt,  etc.     Orovius,  1.  vii.,  c,  19. 

*  Ante,  c.  X.,  p.  250. 
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dividing  bis  estates  among  four  sou^  IIili)erik,  GodegbLsi^l,  Gun- 
debar,  and  Gundebidd,  ibey  fell  into  Mooily  feuds.'  Ilil|x;rik, 
tbe  eldest,  made  master  of  tbc  militia  by  tbe  Romans,  took  the 
ascendant  for  some  time,  wbile  tbe  youngest,  Gundebald,  repair- 
ed to  Italy,  where  be  joined  bis  fortuiu'S  to  tboso  of  Kikimer. 
After  tbc  death  of  tbe  great  i>atrieian,  be  wiis  instrumental  in 
raising  Glycerins  to  tbe  purple  (473),  but  when  that  phantom 
vanished  in  the  rising  beams  of  Ni'pos,  be  n^tunied  to  Gaul  to 
claim  bis  paternal  estalrs.  Ililporik,  though  tbe  husband  of  a 
Catholic  wife,  and  supported  by  the  sympathies  of  tbe  Gallo-Ito- 
man  jKipulation,  could  not  prevail  against  the  youth,  tbe  energy, 
and  the  fume  of  one  who  bad  played  a  cons[)icuous  part  on  tbc 
gri'at  theatre  of  Italy.  He  wxs  beaten  ami  slain,  together  with  a 
brother  who  adhered  to  bis  cause*,  wbile  bis  wife  Wius  tossed  into 
the  liboni*  with  a  stone  to  her  ntvk,  and  bis  daughters,  Chrona 
an*l  Cblntilda,  wtTe  s<'nt  into  exile.^  Gundebald  and  G«Mleghi- 
w*I  dividfd  Hurguiulia  among  themselves,  not  knowing  that 
tlu\v  bad  reserved  Cblotilda  to  tiuitc  a  bWixi  and  pn-trious  re- 
venge. 

Ti.  T\u*  bands  of  West^^ni  Gennans,  which  dwell  between  the 
Th^rrani..  SaMMis  and  Abinans  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khine,^ 
i\o  in>t  aj»]H:ir  liA  Kranks  till  tbe  year  2 12,  wbrn  a  band  of  An- 
riliaTrs>«»Mit'rs,  after  ene«»untrring  th«*m  at  Mrntz,  siing  a  /-ife/a 
:m  a soiiL'  *  »f  \  i<'torv  over  tbfm.*  Tbi- v  calleil  them.'*«"l vi-s  Frank- 
vn  <»r  tin*  Frermrn,  probably  lH'«*aJb*tj  tht*y  wen^  a  jHMMiliarly 
brave,  li«;rei\  and  indrj»cnd«iit  jM'ople,  and  lH*caiL*H»,  also,  they 
bad  for  ft'iiturits  diMlaint'd  and  rcsistetl  the  Roman  vokr.*  Re- 
h'-mblinu' oilnT<it  riiians  in  mannrrs,  rustoms,  ami  ri'ligion,  they 
w«ri'  drivi-n  to  warlik<»  *'nttTj»n>rs  by  the  s;mu*  n^ressiiifs  and 
iii«)tiv«  -;.     Tlitir  rapid  and  eaj»ii»i'>us  :u-xiulls  U|>on  the  R(.»man 

■    i'.x'  \"-It  .    rhptn.  :     .I'lriKitiiU-^,  Mliotnin*  i\*"*  (muN,  I*«ri«,  1M7)  hw 

Ili-t.  (ftti  .  1.  4*1.  f«-ttl<-<i  till*  il.itf. 

"  (ir-.*   Tiir-'ii  .  II  .  'J7  ;  Ml.  Aj-ill.  *  I  mi*  im  ini-(»n*io(inrv  in  lh«»  two 

{ I.  ^..   l.p't.    7  .       *  .nij'.   Kri-»li >'ht  r,  il<'rivaiiiin4  «tf  Frmiikcn  yiwm  !•*  Atl^ 

1  .  17.  lnii^  ( .Kltc^lr  <n*^-lii(  htr  d*-^  iK'utM-h- 

'  Cnfiip.  tlir  ;tiiti|-'riti<  «  in  iKifii  Il<>u«  rn.  )>.  l'«>    An<l  \>\  (irimni  (^(n*««Iitt*hl. 

qurt  I  l*rrt.,  t    n..  «-  .1 -.  ant  |H»rtt<-iilar-  ili-*  lV-ut>MKri)  >pra<-lii\  I.  i.,   p.  M2). 

ly    >iil|>it  iu«    .\li  xanili-r    ^.ipiil    (inv*-  'lln'V  nmy  ha«t*  Ui>n  U'lliyriu,  /niwX, 

Ttiriin  .1    II  ,  I  .  '.•  .  irii-f;,  l"*M  it  fi-nmnu*.  niu\  /ni/Xiir, 

•  \'«ii>i*4  ii«  -in  Auri'l.,  r.  7 ».      Th<*  /-ijiti.   fntrti-ta,  fnv  ;  fi-r  in  «arl*  mod 

Abbj  Uibcrt  (  Mt.mutri*«  |"iur  M.nir  a  «.«<lrn'.  tui.ti  i!»r  ticrtv,  U>14  mm 

the  <.>nl»  Iriv  nu-n. 
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frontiers  demanded  the  incessant  vigilance,  and  often  the  hard- 
est fighting  of  the  legions.    If  we  might  believe  the  panegyrists 
of  the  emperors,  they  were  more  than  once  totally  annihilated, 
but  they  strangely  reappear  after  these  defeats  with  fresher 
courage  and  in  augmented  numbers.*     No  history  of  their  spas- 
modic excursions  into  Gaul,  sometimes  made  for  mere  objects  of 
plunder,  and  sometimes  in  view  of  more  permanent  settlements, 
can  or  need  be  written.^    It  is  enough  to  observe,  incidentally, 
their  gradual  but  continuous  progress  toward  the  conquest  of 
its  northern  parts.    In  less  than  thirty  years  after  the  name  is 
first  mentioned,  they  are  found  in  possession  of  sixty  Ghdlic 
cities  {civiiaies  nobilissimas\  whence  it  is  said  they  were  driven 
by  Probus  with  an  incredible  slaughter^  (A.D.  277).    Neverthe^ 
less,  they  supported  Proculus  and  Bonosus,  a  few  years  latex 
(280),  in  serious  revolts  against  the  empire.*    Maximian  Her 
cules  spent  twenty  years  (286-306)  in  repulsing  them,  and  end^ 
cd  with  granting  them  peace  and  homes  on  the  deserted  lands 
of  the  Trcviri  and  Nervii.*    Constantius  Chlorus  carried  on  a 
similarly  destructive  war  against  them  in  the  island  of  the  Ba- 
tavi,  where  they  had  been  for  some  time  fixed ;  but  the  victories 
he  achieved  only  transplanted  them  the  more  numeroosly  as 
colonists  upon  the  Belgic  soil^  (A.D.  292).    Once  established 
there,  cither  by  conquest  or  concession,  they  made  &rther  way 
for  themselves.     Constantine  beat  them  signally  (S06),  and  gave 
two  of  their  kings,  with  a  multitude  of  others,  to  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  amphitheatre  at  Treves,  amid  spectacles  whose  magnifi- 
cence was  remembered  twenty  years  afterward ;'  but  he  received 
many  of  them  also  into  his  service,  and  spread  other  multi- 
tudes over  the  Gallic  fields.®    Under  his  sons,  they  raised  the 

'  Julian  admits  a«  much,  but  I  have  *  Panegjr.  Mamertini  in  liasE.  Hci^ 

missed  tlie  ixaysagc.  cnle,  c.  5. 

^  All  the  questions  relating  to  the  *  Eumcncnit  (Pancg.  ConsUntini,  c 

origin   and   curly   movements  of  the  i>;  alsoPaneg}T.  Incciti,  c.  4).     Tfewn 

Franks  have  been  vehemently  debated  colon ics,    according    to    Mameitiniig^ 

by  the  French  antiquarians ;  but,  satis-  i^-erc  placed  in  the  territoriei  of  the 

fied  with  a  general  statement  of  the  re-  Ambiani,  the  BellovAkeSy  the  THcMt^ 

suits  of  my  own  researches,  I  shall  not  ni,  and   the  Lingoncn,  i,  t»^  oa  the 

fatigue  myself  and  my  readers  with  Somme,  the  Oisc,  and  the  upper  fiein^ 

their  siMH'ulations.  '  Kumen.  (PanegjT.  Const.,  10-12; 

'  Vopisc.  in  Prub.,  c.  13,  who  says  Pancgyr.  Inccrt.,  23),  and  Naiar  (Pi»- 

400,000,  but  this  includes  other  barbo-  nogyr.  Const.,  IG). 

rians.  "  Amm.  Marccll.,  zxi.,  10;   Tiih^ 

*  Vopisc.  in  Prucul.  ct  Bonos.  nius,  Orat.,  1.  x. 
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usurpers  Magnentius  and  Sylvanus  to  the  purplo  (850-856), 
while  others  took  forcible  possession  of  some  forty-five  cities  in 
the  Belgics.'  Julian,  on  bis  arrival  in  Oaul  (355),  discovered 
that  the  *'  (Germans,"  meaning  the  Franks,  occupied  a  space  of 
three  hundred  stadia  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  the 
whole  region  for  three  times  that  extent  was  depopulated  and 
wasted.'  He  attacked  and  defeated  them,  but  he  did  not  dis- 
lodge them ;  on  the  contrary,  he  granted  them  a  permanent  foot- 
ing in  Toxandria  as  subjects  of  the  empire.'  In  that  capacity 
they  soon  attained  a  controlling  position  in  the  offices  and  ar- 
mies of  Gratian  and  the  Valentinians.*  They  resisted  the  great 
invasion  of  the  Vandals  in  the  time  of  Stilicho,  but  did  not  scru- 
ple to  take  part  in  the  subsequent  ravages.^  Among  the  con- 
ftisious  of  that  disastrous  period,  indeed,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  seized  the  cities  of  Spires,  Strasburg,  Amiens,  Arras, 
Therouane,  an«l  Toumai,  and  by  their  assaults  on  Treves  com- 
pel le<l  the  removal  of  the  pra^fectural  government  to  Aries.* 
Chroniclers  who  flourished  two  centuries  later  refer  to  the  year 
418  larpc  and  j>onnanent  conquests  in  Gaul  by  a  visionary  king 
calle<I  IMiaramund,  from  whom  the  French  monarchy  is  usually 
datiMl.'     But  history  seeks  in  vain  for  any  authentic  marks  of 

*  Julian,  Orat.,  i.,  34,  42.  nuij  fnrnUh  a  hctter  clew.    See  Mooe 

*  Kpti^t.  ad  S.  r.  Q.  Athen.  (Cclttacbe  Fonchungen,  p.  28M). 
■  Amm.  Mairell.,  xvii.,  8,  who  flmt         ♦  Amte,  c.  rii. 

diatioguiahe*  between  the  .S<i/mm  and  *  Frigeridna   (apod   Greg.    Tnitm., 

Jiipunrutm   Franks   the  former   being  ii.,  9). 

thme  who  ailranced  frum  Bauria  aoath-  *  Ilienm.   (ICpUt.   ad   Genmtiam). 

ward  and  we»tward,   and   the   latter,  Ilia  woida  are  pcmliar :  Anbiani,  At- 

t)io«e  who  adranceil  fnmi  the  Rhine  rrbatia,  extremi   hominiun    Morhii^- 

about  (*ologne.     'Hie  name  Saliaa  ia  tramslata    in     (ffrmamiam:     and    the 

cumronnlr  «tippi  wd  to  lie  derired  from  writen  commoiily  Interpret  them  aa  if 

the  Hi\rr  l««ia  '»r  IakvI,  «rn  which  thej  the  inhabitaau  of  thoae  cttiea  had  been 

d^rli:   and  the  name  Ki|>«iarian  fWmi  carried  eaptlTe  into  Germanr;   but  a 

the  l«atm  ri/Mi,  bank,  and  the  Keltio  more  ernuiatent  meaning  wnald  be  that 

»«frti,  iirru|iant« :  <irru|iant«of  thclNinka  theae  citiea  were  made  German,  i.  r., 

pf  the  lihinr :  but  thcM*  cirmolngieB  are  redoeed  to  the  poaaeaai<in  of  the  Franka. 

to  me  un«ati»fArtnrT.  and  I  iTliere  the  I)e  Pecignr  (Ktodea  Manning.,  t.  {., 

worda ti> nf(*r  to  wtme d4T|^r  KTiHiBd  of  p.  Ml).     AAer  this  time  no  Rnmaa 

difttinrit4in  among  tbr  tnlir«,  which  we  garriaoo   it   mentioiied    north   of  the 

can   not  mtw  |«>rlia|i«  diMfi^rr.     The  Hcheldt  in  the  \piiha. 

word  »ith  waa  an  im|«irtant  ««ird,  mo-  *  The  wh«>le  exifteoee  of  Pharamnnd 

nin^  thmogh  the  whole  l«t;i«laiion  of  Mema  to  depend  npno  a  line  in  I*ithim1i 

the  Silian*.      Therr  i«  a  HaWu^  mot  edition  of  Proa|«r*a  ChroQicle  a«l  Ann. 

Miiia,  meaning  prti|icrtv4it>Ucr.  whiHi  4IS,  which  mtb,  **  FhanuBundiui  ref- 

MU  is  Fraacaa  ;**  bat  the  pMaafa  la  Mt 

S 
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his  performances.  Chlodio,  a  Salian  chief,  who  issued  from  his 
fortress  of  Dispargum  (in  modem  Brabant)  about  431,  and  seized 
Gamaricum  (Gambrai),  is  a  more  actual  personage,  although  we 
know  scarcely  any  thing  more  of  his  feats.^  jEtius  had  many 
skirmishes  with  both  branches  of  the  Franks  (A.D.  428-432), 
with  the  followers  of  Ghlodio,  doubtless,  among  the  rest,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  compelled  them  to  confess  the  majesty  of 
the  empire,  and,  in  return  for  their  allegiance,  confirmed  diem 
in  their  possessions.^  A  dim  tradition  reports  how  their  inters 
nal  discords,  growing  out  of  a  question  of  disputed  sucoession, 
induced  a  faction  among  them  to  invite  and  to  join  the  stupen- 
dous invasion  of  Attila  (451) ;  but,  for  the  most  part^  they  fought 
under  a  leader  called  Merovig,  or  Meerwig,  on  Ihe  side  of  Bome^ 
adhering  to  it  till  the  close'  Ililderik,  the  chief  who  leigned 
over  the  Salians  of  Tounmi  from  457  to  481,  and  whose  stoiy 
£ible  has  adorned  with  romantic  and  improbable  incidents,^  sat* 
isfied  his  martial  ardor  in  repulsing  the  Wisigoths  and  Alpnumiy 
from  his  frontiers,  without  molesting  the  poor  and  worm-eaten 
body  of  the  empire.^  On  his  death  (481)  he  left  his  command 
to  a  son,  Ghlodwig,  whom  he  had  by  the  runaway  wife  of  Baam, 
king  of  Thuringia.^  His  dominions  corresponded  nearly  to  the 
modem  kingdom  of  Belgium ;  while  other  tribes  occupied  the 
surrounding  districts — ^the  Bipuarians,  Lower  Gennania  (Bhe- 
nan  Prussia) — ^a  tribe  under  a  chief  named  Harrarik,  Thenmane 

in  the  better  edition  of  Sirmond,  ond        *  Greg.  Taron.,  ii.,  12.      He  died 

may  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation,  at  Toumai,  and  eleven  oeiitiiiiea  afler- 

Frodoghcr,  and  the  Gcsta  Kcgum  Fran-  ward,  t.  e.,  in  1653,  hia  tomb  wu  die- 

corum,  both  belonging  to  the  eighth  covered  at  that  place,  containing^  b^ 

ccntnnr,  most  likely  copied  from  an  sides  the  bones,  the  iron  of  an  eae,  the 

earlier  and  spurious  authority.    Be  that  handle  and  scabbard  of  a  swoid,  the 

as  it  may,  Tharamund,  of  whom  the  blade  eaten  away  by  rust,  a  great  nnm- 

classic  French  historians  give  most  re-  ber  of  little  golden  figures,  like  bees  (to 

spectful  accounts,  is  definitely  disposed  which  some  trace  the  origin  of  the^Ieer 

of  as  an  arrant  impostor.  dt  /^«),  a  golden  bnckle,  an 


*  Greg.  Turon.,  1.  ii.,  c.  9.  a  globe  of  crystal,  and  some  rings  of 

*  Idat.,  Chron.  ad  Ann.  431 ;  Greg,  gold,  on  whieh  were  traced  the  efllgy  of 
Turon.,  ii.,  9 ;  Jomand.,  Bell.  Goth. ;  the  monarch,  and  the  legend  CMIericvs 
Sidon.,  Carm.,  v.,  213.  Rt^M,     lie  is  represented  with  kmg 

'  {Sidon.,  Carm.,  vii.,  330.  floating  hair,  and  a  javelin  in  hie  right 

*  Fredcgaire,  Epit.,  c.  2.  hand.     Some  of  the  remains  era  atUI 

*  iMMS  anUy  c.  i.,  p.  38.  De  Fetig-  presented,  I  believe,  in  the  Mns^  of 
ny,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  of  St.  the  Louvre.  See  Montfiweoo,  iloa- 
Hemi,  makes  him  the  Koman  MagUter  ument. 

MiiitwHf  t.  ii.,  p.  2. 
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— and  another,  under  Ragnakher,  Cambrai  and  its  dependen- 


cies.* 


6.  The  kingdom  of  Syagrius,  the  son  of  iEgidius,  embraced  the 
cities  of  Soissons,  Amiens,  Scnlis,  Beauyais,  and  the  Vennan- 
dois,  in  the  Second  Belgic,  and  certain  undefined  parts  of  the 
Sennonese  and  of  the  Second  and  Third  Lyonnese,  but  wheth- 
er he  had  ruled  there  since  the  death  of  his  father  (464),  and  by 
what  authority  he  had  ruled,  are  disputed  questions.'  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  more  probable  vie w^  that  his  power  was  an  inde- 
pendent one,  assumed  in  the  interests  of  a  discontented  Roman 
party  at  a  time  when  the  youth  of  Chlodwig  gave  them  rea- 
sonable hopes  of  avenging  the  cause  of  ^Egidius  against  the 
Franks.  In  this  light  I  shall  regard  it  when  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  return  to  it  in  another  connection. 

The  native  and  Roman  society  was  represented  mainly  by 
TiM  huhofu.  the  bisboi)S  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who,  as  the  vice- 
gerents of  heaven,  the  disjK^nsers  of  grace,  the  workers  of  mira- 
cK's,  the  d(»|)08itarie8  of  mystery,  the  possessors  of  knowledge, 
and  the  chief  civic  authorities  in  the  curia,  impressed  alike  the 
imagination  of  the  people  and  of  the  barbarians.  They  were 
invested  with  an  awful  sanctity,  and  an  almost  Irresistible  pow- 
er. Intervening  in  nearly  every  domestic  relation,  from  the 
baptism  of  the  child  in  his  cradle  to  the  last  shrift  of  the  de- 
parting soul,  catechising  the  young,  marrying  the  adolescent, 
chastising  the  weak,  and  menacing  the  obstinate,  their  influ- 
ence was  felt  in  every  tender  and  susceptible  hour.  But  as  the 
{Kilicy  of  the  emperors  and  the  changes  of  circumstances  had 
added  civic  functions  of  high  dignity  to  their  spiritual  powerSy 
giving  validity  to  their  decisions  as  umpires  in  numerous  civil 
and  eci'lcsiostical  cases,^  charging  tliem,  as  the  defensorcs  of  the 
riticH,  with  the  admonition  of  magistrates,  the  protection  of  the 
{Nxir,  the  wanLship  of  widows,  or{)hans,  and  slaves,*  and  associ- 
ating tliom  ofU*n  in  the  highest  acts  of  administration,  as  the 
conscience-ktN'perH,  the  adviA^rs,  and  the  embassadors  of  mon- 

»  Crrf.  Tnmn.,  I.  II.,  cc.  57,  41-41.  (Powrr  of  tlie  PbpM,  t(A.  L,  pp.  150- 

*  Grav-  Turtm.,  I.  ii..  c.  27 ;  Frrde-  IM,  ed   hamikm,  ISOS). 

fmi.,  c   I.V     <*(ifn|K  IMmm  (llbt.  Crit.,  *  An  arroaDt  at  iht  dutiM  mad  paw* 

t.  i..  r.  0»)i  Ilr  IMirnr.  I.  ii.,  p.  S7.  en  of  iKe  HHHklen  may  He  falheml 

'  A*  to  tht  extent  uf  the  ciril  Jsria.  from  CoileJi  Tbeodoi.,   lib.  I.,  tit,  S. 

Oktkm   qI  Um   huhoii^   tee   Gondin  Cod.  Juim.,  Ub.  i.,  tic  M. 
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archs,  their  political  ascendency  was  even  more  marked  than 
their  priestly  domination.  In  the  general  decline  of  the  mu- 
nicipal magistracies  they  still  stood  erect,  as  the  highest  and  al- 
most only  authorities  remaining.  Thus  they  rendered  the 
episcopate  the  nucleus  of  whatever  local  patriotism  still  sur- 
vived. The  parish  took  the  place  of  the  curiae,  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  old  political  ties  were  broken  or  relaxed,  new  ties 
of  reliance  and  support  were  knit  about  the  persons  of  the 
priests.  They  became  the  men  of  the  people,  as  they  already 
claimed  to  be  the  men  of  God.*  By  the  fact  of  their  eminence 
and  power  in  the  native  society  also,  they  challenged  the  re- 
spect, and  even  the  awe  of  the  barbaric  immigrants,  while  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  often  called  them  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  two,  either  to  avert  inroads,  to  compose  quarrels,  to 
shelter  the  weak,  to  conduct  negotiations,  or  to  heal  the  woimds 
of  ancient  conflicts. 

Devoted  to  their  order  and  to  their  faith,  the  ecclesiastics  were 
not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  opened  to 
them  by  their  position.  They  were  intelligent  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  all  was  over  with  the  empire ;  the  imperial  palaoea 
were  closed ;  the  imperial  throne  was  vacant ;  and  the  sceptre 
of  the  Csesars  had  been  surrendered  to  the  distant  East.  Noth- 
ing more  was  to  be  hoped  from  that  source.  But  in  the  place 
of  the  Caesars  stood  the  warrior-chiefs  of  the  new  races,  aspiring 
to  an  equal  power,  and  often  wielding  a  greater  one,  and  to  these 
they  turned  as  to  the  props  of  the  future  time.  With  all  the 
prestige  which  might  be  derived  from  their  sacred  chaimcteFy 
their  moral  excellence,  their  superior  knowledge,  their  influence 
over  the  multitude ;  with  all  their  ambition,  and  subtlety,  and 
zeal  for  their  class,  they  crowded  the  bivouacs  of  the  barbarik) 
sovereigns,  swarmed  in  their  halls,  conducted  their  diplomacy, 
impressed  their  fancies,  and  appealed  to  their  religions  feel- 
ings. 

Unluckily  for  the  success  of  the  bishops,  they  did  not  find 
The  baruruni  ^hc  miuds  of  thosc  barbariaus  an  unwritten  sheet  of 
are  chri.iun*.  rdigious  imprcssions.  The  most  of  them  were  al- 
ready Christians,  but  Christians  of  an  odious  and  recusant  per- 

'  Of  the  influence  of  their  position  upon  themselves,  and,  by  raactioo,  on  tfM 
people,  it  id  not  yet  time  to  speak. 
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suasion*  Time  had  avenged  the  persecutions  of  an  earlier  or- 
thodoxy, by  bringing  the  conquering  nations  into  the  empire 
as  the  converts  of  banished  or  fugitive  heretics.^  They  had 
been  Arians  from  the  outset,  and  their  subscquebt  experiences 
had  only  i^tured  and  strengthened  their  Arixm  convictions. 
There  was  something,  doubtless,  in  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  the  German  mind  which  indisposed  it  so  universally  to  the 
abstruse  dogmas  of  the  orthodox  Church.  They  did  not  com- 
prehend, or  did  not  relish  those  subtle  and  transcendent  theo- 
ries of  the  Godhead,  which  seemed  so  easy  to  the  disputatious 
Greek,  and  so  seductive  to  the  imaginative  Asiatic*  Perhaps 
their  hereditary  repugnance  to  a  sacerdotal  class,  combined  with 
their  jealousy  of  Roman  sway,  impelled  them  to  reject  a  form 
of  faith  indiijsolubly  blended  with  the  pretensions  of  the  Latin 
clergj'.  Many  of  the  German  kings  cherished  not  merely  an 
honest  and  intense,  but  even  a  j>cnjecuting  zeal,  imitating  the 
bad  example  of  Theodosius  and  other  emi)erors,  who  had  raised 
the  hand  of  violence  against  the  holders  of  adverse  opinions.' 
By  a  double  motive,  of  piety  and  ambition,  then,  the  bishops 
were  prompted  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  German  kings, 
or,  in  the  failure  of  that  aim,  for  the  overthrow  of  their  irksome, 
if  not  oppressive  ascendency. 
Of  all  the  Germans  in  Gaul  the  Franks  alone  were  pagans, 


rr%akM  mollified,  some  of  them,  by  their  long  contact  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  empire,  but  not  fixed  in  any  of  the 


tenets  of  the  new  faith.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  prelates  looked 
to  them  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  other  races,  and  to  the  Franks 
settled  about  Toumai  especially,  whose  young  leader,  Chlodwig 
— astute,  fearless,  and  aspiring — was  in  a  condition  to  be  made  a 
serviceable  instrument,  llis  followers  were  few,  but,  as  the  sci- 
on of  the  royal  race  of  Merowig— of  that  old,  half-fabulous  demi- 
god or  sea-warrior  who  had  founded  the  dynasty — he  enjoyed 
a  cc*rtxun  traditionary  eminence  among  the  other  tribes.     He 

*  ThU  i«  conjrctnml ;  dtr  no  r^conli  tvmi,  mw  Waiti  (ITWr  cUc  Lehen  and 

or  erm  Irierndii  mn«in  of  tlir  Ar»t  coo.  Die  I^hre  <lc«  I'lflU,  Ilftoorer,  1M40). 
rcnioDM   of  cIk*   Teutonic    natii^n*    to         *  Mtlnuui  (Hut.  Latin  (^mtiAaity, 

Arian  (^mtiAniiT  licTf»n<l  thr  little  that  vol.  i.,  p.  2u'i). 

i«  tuki  of  the  effects  of  ri|»hiUu  ftmonf         '  Eorik  aikl  Gcoaerik  wtn  bocb  |ier» 
the  (fotht.     (Ninceminfc  him  and  hi> 
MuBio-ikithic  tnuuUtiuo  of  the  Scrifw 
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was  but  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  was  lifted  on  the  shield 
(481),  and  must  have  been  known  already  to  the  venerable  St. 
Remigius,  or  St.  Remi,  who  for  seventy  years  and  more  admin- 
istered the  bishopric  of  Rhcims.^  It  was  probably  through  him 
that  the  bishops  (one  of  whom,  Aprunculus,  had  |^en  driven 
&om  his  see  of  Langrcs  by  the  Burgunds  as  early  as  481  for 
plotting  in  favor  of  the  Franks^)  carried  on  their  intrigues.  On 
the  accession  of  Chlodwig,  an  afiectionate  letter  was  addressed 
to  him  by  St.  Remi,  exhorting  him  to  practice  justice  and  charity, 
and,  above  all,  to  give  good  heed  to  the  counsels  of  the  clergy.' 
Chlodwig,  however,  does  not  enter  conspicuously  upon  the 
Chlodwig  con-  scene  till  the  year  486,  when  he  assailed  Syagrius, 
a!d.  48^^  the  "  King  of  the  Romans"  of  Soissons  and  its  de- 
pendent districts.  He  appears  to  have  been  impelled  to  this 
movement,  which  was  only  a  revival  of  the  feud  between  their 
respective  parents,  Hilperik  and  ^gidius,  by  a  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  influence  among  the  Frank  tribes,  and  by  a  fear  that 
this  Roman  independency  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  his  ulte- 
rior designs.^  He  solicited  the  co-operation  of  the  other  Prank- 
ish kings  in  the  enterprise,  but  was  only  successful  with  Bag- 
nakher  of  Cambrai ;  Harrarik  of  Therouane  and  Sighebert^  the 
chief  of  the  Ripuarians,  preferring  to  await  the  issue  of  the 
event  Syagrius  was  beaten,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  ooort 
of  Alarik  II.,  the  young  and  degenerate  son  of  Eurik,  who 
became  King  of  the  Wisigoths  on  the  death  of  his  father,  A.D. 
484.  Either  averse  himself  to  the  Roman  ascendency,  or  fear- 
ing to  irritate  the  Franks,  Alarik  declined  to  shelter  him,  and 


'  He  died  in  &33,  in  tho  9Gth  year  more  proper!  j  to  belong  to  the  Snt 

t!f  hin  age,  having  been  made  bishop  in  of  Chlodwig*0  reign, 
his  twenty-second  year  (Greg.  Turon.,         '  In  this  letter  St.  Remi 

De  Gloria  Confess.,  c.  79);  Frodoard  Clilodwig  as  Z>oimiiii«,  speaki  of  hit 

(Hist.  Ecdcs.  Rem.,  i.,  57).    Thin  ]x»-  '*  having  undertaken  the  adninittnUiai 

nod  comprises  the  whole  reign  of  Ilil-  of  military  affairs*'  (administimtknicB 

pcrik,  the  father  of  Chhxlwig,  and  it  is  xos  sccundam  rei  bellies 

evident,  from  the  tone  of  a  letter  which  and  calls  his  command  a 

St.  Remi  addresses  to  the  son  on  hiH  ad-  On  the  strength  of  these 

vent  to  power,  that  he  was  on  familiar  Dabos  (Hist.  Grit.,  1.  iii.,  c.  18) 

terms  with  the  family  (Epist.  Remigii  that  Chlodwig  was  the  mailer  of  the 

EpLMcopi  ad  Chlodoveum,  apud  Scrip-  militia  in  Gaul,  and  a  mere  licntenaDt 

tores  Rcr.  Franc,  t.  iii.).  of  the  Eastern  empire,  which  ttillaaert- 

'  Idem,  which  the  Benedictines  re-  ed  its  supremacy  over  the  diocew. 
fcr  to  tho  year  r>()7,  but  which,  for  rca-        *  Greg.  Tnron.,  1.  ii.,  cc.  27  et  41 ; 

tions  aMigned  by  l>e  Pctigny,  seems  Dubos  (Hist.  Crit.,  t.  ii.,  1.  ir.,  c.  1). 
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delivered  him  to  the  envoys  of  Chlodwig,  by  whom  he  was 
slain. 

An  incident  of  this  expedition  is  illustrative  of  the  manners 
Tu  rmm  ^^^  pclations  of  the  times.  Chlodwig,  it  would  seem, 
oTSoiwMM.  jj^  enjoined  upon  his  warriors  the  severest  restraints 
as  to  the  plunder  of  property,  and  particularly  that  of  the  church- 
es. But,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  they  carried  off  much 
spoil,  which,  according  to  custom,  they  afterward  divided  at 
Soissons.  Among  the  booty  was  a  sacred  vase,  which  St.  Remi 
reclaimed,  and  Chlodwig  proml«H?d  him,  but  which  a  soldier, 
when  the  claim  was  preferred,  broke  into  pieces  resentfully, 
paying  that  all  the  warriors  must  share  and  share  alike.  Chlod- 
wig dissembled  his  wrath  for  the  time,  but  several  months  aft- 
erwanl,  during  a  review  of  the  troops  on  the  Marz-fcld,  pre- 
tendeil  to  find  some  defect  in  the  armor  of  the  soldier  who  had 
broken  the  vase,  and  threw  his  axe  upon  the  ground.  As  the 
soldier  was  8loo[)ing  to  pick  uji  his  weapon,  Chlodwig  buried 
hw  own  {ixe  in  his  head,  exclaiming,  "Twas  thus  you  served  the 
vase  at  Soissons.''* 

The  defeat  of  Syagrius  was  not  the  final  subjection  of  the 
iurTUir»'«./<-hind.  Sennonese,  and  for  several  years  longer  Chlcxlwig 
\un  JrtSrJmit  ^^  engaged  in  a  series  of  irregular  wars  with  them 
•**  and  with  the  Armoricans.     Five  of  the«?  vears  he 

s{>ent  in  the  blockade  of  Pari.««,  which,  being  reduced  by  famine, 
was  at  length  reliev'ed  thn>ugh  the  intcTvention  of  the  benefi- 
cent St  Genevieve.*  Negotiations  for  peace  were  then  con- 
cluded, pn)l3ably  under  the  a<lvice  of  St  Remi.^  It  may  be  eon- 
jecture<l  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  this  peace,  imposed  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  future,  was  the  marriage  of  Chlodwig  with  a 
Catholic  wife/  whom  the  bwho|>s  had  ready  in  a  favorite  con- 
vert named  Chlotilda,  the  exik'il  nieix»  of  the  Burgundian  king 
OundelwhL  A  multitude  of  romantic  adventures  has  K^en 
woven  l>v  trmlition  into  the  narrative  of  the  incidents  of  this 
esjiousiil.*     All  that  wo  know  of  it,  on  go<xl  autliority,  is  that 

*  Thi«  amrdnte  (<  n«tui]lr  inmi  hr  *  In  Vlti   8«iirt«   Onorrfa   apod 

tlw*  Frmrh  hi«i(iruiiH  to  »hnw  the  lim-  BolUod.,  re.  S.V  40. 

itnl  iiAttire  «»f  ih*  rr»T«|  ^wmrt  ftmcmx  •  FroikMinl  (Hut.  Err.  Rrm.,  p.  CO) 

the  Fnink«.      It  i«  to  roe  mnrv  indim.  and  llinmuir  (Viti  Si.  Knniirii)* 

tirr  t-f  <*hl<iilwix't  mrl/  mmc  of  oUi-  *  Ite  PHijrnr.  I.  ii.,  |>.  400. 

K»ii«ifi  to  ilie  bbboftt.  *  Frwkfinr    (Hbt.,   ce.    17,    IS); 
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Ghlotilda  was  a  thorough  Catholic^  and  that,  just  after  the  king 
had  terminated  a  successful  foray  against  the  Tongrians,  the  un- 
ion was  solemnized.  She  undertook  immediately  the  fbimal 
conversion  of  her  husband,  of  whose  religion,  however,  either 
she  or  the  historian  was  ignorant,  as  her  arguments  are  made  to 
turn  chiefly  upon  the  pranks  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  and 
other  Boman  gods.^  The  scheme  was  somewhat  retarded  at 
the  outset  by  the  death  of  their  first  child,  a  son,  to  whose  bap- 
tism Chlodwig  had  consented,  but  who  died  the  very  week  of 
his  immersion.  The  baptism  of  a  second  son,  named  Chlodo- 
mir,  however,  was  followed  by  a  more  favorable  result^  and 
discharged  his  resentment 

But  his  conversion  was  not  completely  accomplished,  or,  at 
convenrton  1^^*>  aunounccd,  till  496,  when  he  was  engaged  with 
SfcwStli^  Sighebert,  the  King  of  the  Ripuarians,  in  a  war  against 
A.D.496.  ^^Q  Alemans.  Nearly  defeated  during  a  battle  fought 
at  Tolbiac,*  he  bethought  himself  of  his  wife's  powerful  deity,  and 
exclaimed,  ^'  0  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Chlotilda  affirms  to  be  the 
son  of  the  living  God,  who,  as  they  say,  givest  succor  to  those 
who  are  in  straits,  and  grantest  victory  to  those  who  hope  in 
thee,  if  thou  wilt  accord  me  victory  over  my  enemies,  I  will  be- 
lieve in  thee,  and  be  baptized  in  thy  name."^  Having  said  this, 
adds  Gregory,  the  Alemans  forthwith  turned  their  backs  and 
fled.  Chlodwig  pursued  them  as  far  as  Rhastia  and  Noricom, 
slaying  a  great  many  of  them,  and  reducing  their  country,  the 
Upper  Germania  ( Alsaoe),  together  with  the  Decumatian  fields 
(Baden  and  Wirtemberg),  to  his  possession.  When  he  return* 
ed  his  wife  cLaimed  the  fulfillment  of  his  solemn  promise,  and 
besought  the  aid  of  St.  Rcmi  to  instruct  the  neophyte  in  the 
Christian  faith.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  baptized  on 
Christmas  day  at  the  clmrch  of  St  Rheims.*  Accordingly, 
when  the  time  came,  the  edifice  was  adorned  with  an  unexam- 
pled splendor :  "  They  covered  the  interior  porticoes  with  paint* 

Gcrtn  Hcg.  Frnnc,  cc.  U-l.T;  Aimon.,         •  Il)id.,  c.  31.    Tho  nature  of  Chlod- 

Monach.  Floriaccns.,  1.  i.,  c.  13;  VitA  wig's  piety  is  dUcorcred  bj  an  aneodole 

Saiictw  Chlotildis,  t.  iii.,  c.  3.  which  says  that  once,  when  St.  Remi 

^  (ircg.  Turon.,  1.  ii.,  c.  28.  was  dcscrilnng  in  pathetic  tonca  the  b»> 

'  Now  Zulpich,  about  twenty  miles  troyal  and  execution  of  the  Sarior,  ilw 

trom  Cdlogne.  king  jumped  up  and  shouted,  **  Hml 

'  Greg.  Turon.,  1.  ii.,  c.  30.  if  I  had  been  there  with  my  FraBkal"* 
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ed  tapestries  and  white  veils;  they  raised  the  baptismal  fonts; 
they  diffused  the  perfumes ;  they  lighted  the  flaming  tapers ; 
and  the  whole  temple  was  embalmed  as  with  a  celestial  odor, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  upon  those  who  officiated  with 
such  grace  that  they  believed  themselves  transported  to  Para- 
dise." Dressed  in  his  showy  pontifical  robes,  St  Remi  led  his 
spiritual  son  by  the  hand  toward  the  font.  '*  Oh,  patron/'  ask- 
ei  the  latter,  astonished  by  the  glitter  and  parade,  ''is  not  this 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  thou  hast  promised  me?'*  '*No," 
replied  the  prelate,  **  but  the  way  that  leads  to  it."  **  Then  the 
new  Constantine,"  says  Gregory,  ''advanced  to  the  font,  to  be 
healed  of  the  old  leprosy  which  corrupted  him,  and  to  wash 
away  in  that  regenerate  water  the  hideous  stains  of  his  past  life. 
As  he  stepped  forward,  the  saint  of  God  said  to  him  with  his 
eloquent  lips,  '  Bow  thy  head  meekly,  Sicamber ;  adore  what 
thou  hast  burned,  and  bum  what  thou  hast  adored.' "  Saying 
this,  he  laved  his  brow  with  the  waters  of  the  sacrament,  and 
anointed  him  with  the  holy  chrism.^  The  sister  and  three 
thousand  of  the  warriors  of  Chlodwig  were  baptized  with  him ; 
but  others,  more  obstinate  in  their  Odinism,  deserted  his  stand- 
ard for  that  of  Kagnakher,  the  King  of  Cambrai.' 

The  joy  and  the  exjKXJtations  of  the  Catholics  in  this  event 
a^Hrtiurnr  are  marked  in  the  phrase  of  Gregor}%  the  "new  Con- 
umil  stantine,"  and  thenceforth  the  King  of  the  Franks  be- 
came their  champion  and  tlieir  hope.  lie  was,  in  fact,  the  only 
orthodox  monarch  of  all  Europe.  The  Emperor  of  the  East, 
though  nominally  Catholic,  was  still  suspected  on  some  myste- 
rious points  of  dogma.  Thcodorik,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
Ilunerik,  King  of  the  Vandals,  Alarik,  King  of  the  Wisigoths, 
Gundebald  and  Godcghisel,  kings  of  the  Burgundians,  and  all 
the  little  kinp*  of  the  Franks,  not  wor8hi|x*rs  of  Thor,  were 
avowed  and  zoalous  Arians.'  Chlodwig  was  Catholic,  and,  as 
he  was  afterward  name<.l,  '•  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church.'*    Pope 

'  Grrg.   Tnron.,   1.  ii.,  r.  31.     On  IfiM  mirsnil<m«  rial  wu  ytcwrnrM  aI 

UiU  nrawion  ft  inMiiiii>n,  «hirh  mniiut  Khrimii   fi>r    the   rtiniccnaioii    of  th« 

be  iracrd  bm>inl  cIm*  ninth  rrninnr.  rr*  Frrm  b  itKNuurhm  till  171*1,  «hrn  il  wrm 

Ulcft  thfti  ft  ptKcon  U  bnlliftnt  «bitenr»»  brukrn  )»r  the  KrTi4uCiuniat«. 
Knni|;ht    ft    holv  viftl   (ftinpulU)  fnim  *  Ilinrmftr,  VitA  Saiirti  UemifiL 

bcftrm,  mnlftininic  otl,  wttb  which  St.  *  Dnbui,  t.  ii.,  1.  ir.,  r.  8. 

gftve  the  bdv  unctioD.     Thii  ml* 
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Anastasius  addressed  a  letter  of  thanks  and  congratulation  to 
this  "  glorious  and  illustrious  son,"  in  which  he  was  enjoined  to 
fill  to  the  full  the  felicity  of  the  "  common  mother,"  to  become 
her  crown  of  glory  as  well  as  her  column  of  defense.^  Bishop 
Avitus,  of  Vienne,  wrote  to  him,  "Your  faith  is  our  victory; 
the  Divine  Providence  has  made  you  the  arbiter  of  the  age; 
every  where  the  happy  triumph  which  this  country  has  obtain* 
ed  through  you  is  celebrated ;  every  combat  that  you  may  en- 
gage in  will  be  a  gain  for  us."^  Others  wrote  and  acted  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  all  Gaul,  says  Gregory,  longed  for  the  coming 
of  the  Franks.^  The  arrest  and  banishment  of  several  bishops 
among  the  Burgundians  and  the  Wisigoths  for  conspiring 
against  their  own  monarchs  in  behalf  of  the  monarch  of  the 
Franks  bore  witness  that  the  neighboring  races  were  of  the 
same  opinion.* 

The  conversion  of  Chlodwig  rapidly  consolidated  his  power 
The  way  pre.  ^^  ^^^  north  of  Gaul ;  the  Gallo-Bomans,  and  the 
JStart'*TK  scattered  remains  of  the  old  Boman  garrisons  and 
Burgund*.  colouics,  readily  conceded  his  supremacy,  although 
the  Bretons,  whose  bishops  were  not  in  strict  alliance  with  those 
of  other  parts,  yielded  a  more  reluctant  acquiescence.^  He  was 
consequently  free  to  turn  his  eyes  toward  the  German  powers 
of  the  south,  whither  the  way  was  prepared  for  him  by  the  turn 
of  events  in  Italy  and  the  ever-restless  machinations  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics.  Odoaker  was  no  longer  the  chief  of  the  barbaric 
occupants  of  the  ancient  peninsula.  He  had  surrendered  his 
dominion  to  Thcodorik  the  Great,  king  of  the  C)stzx)gothic 
tnbcs,  which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Hunnic  empire  in  458, 
had  reared  for  themselves  a  vast  dominion  upon  the  borders 
of  the  Danube.  By  alternate  hostilities  against  or  allianoes 
with  the  court  of  Constantinople,  they  had  become  the  arbiters 
of  the  Eastern  world.  Zeno,  the  Isaurian,  eager  to  rid  himself 
of  their  dangerous  proximity,  set  them  upon  Italy,  which  waa^ 
in  a  four  years'  war  (489-493),  reduced  to  subjection.*    Ounde- 


*  Kpist.  AnostMii  Papec  npud  Scrip-  and  Quintianiu  of  Rodei.    Orof, 
tor.  Franc,  t.  iv.,  pp.  41),  60.  ron.,  1.  x.,  c.  31. 

*  Kpi>t.  Aviti,  ibid.  *  Comp.  IX>m  Lobiiieaa  (Hiflt  Bv»> 
'  (iroK.  Tiiron.,  1.  ii.,  c.  30.  tajmo,  t.  i.,  I.  i.,  pp.  7-13). 

*  Thct<e  wore  VuIuAianiiii  of  Tonrs,         *  Gibbon  relatei  the  riie  of  the  OitRW 
Thcodorus  and  Pruculus  in  Burgundy,  guthic  kingdom  with  hifiistuUeloqi 
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bald,  King  of  tho  Burgunds,  availed  himself  of  the  war  to  rav- 
ago  Liguria,  and  provoked  the  reprisals  of  Theodorik,  who, 
however,  being  no  vulgar  king,  but  a  statesman  of  comprehen- 
sive policy,  took  his  own  way  and  time  to  accomplish  his  re- 
Tiwodorik,  venges.  Noble  in  his  instincts,  yet  educated  at  the 
OMroiothiL  Eastern  court,  and  imbued  with  all  the  traditions  of 
Roman  greatness,  Theodorik  projected,  on  the  broadest  basis 
of  tolerance  and  equal  laws,  a  Germanic  reconstruction  of  the 
imperial  unity.  lie  revived  and  fortified  whatever  was  deem- 
ed excellent  in  the  ancient  polity ;  he  surrounded  himself  with 
wise  and  philosophic  councilors;*  and  he  extended  his  family 
and  |)olitical  alliances  to  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  his  native  coun- 
try, with  a  view  to  make  himself  the  great  pacificator  of  Eu- 
rojK?.  To  the  King  of  the  Wisigoths  he  gave  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter in  marriage ;  to  the  King  of  the  Thuringians  his  niece ; 
while  he  adopted,  as  a  son-at-arms,  tho  King  of  the  Ilenilcs ; 
and  askinl  for  himsc»lf  to  wife  the  sister  of  tho  rising  young 
King  of  the  Franks.'  In  thus  way  Chlotlwig,  who  found  any 
pretext  for  war  suificieut  when  his  interests  or  inclinations 
prompte<l,  became  involvetl  in  his  quarrel  with  Oundebald. 
Together  they  planned  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Burgimdy 
from  the  north  and  the  south,  on  tho  condition  of  an  equal  di* 
vision  of  the  expenses  and  of  the  spoil.* 

Meanwhile,  the  Catholic  prelates  of  Oundebald*8  dominions 
Tu  bidiopi  ^^^  active  in  turning  these  events  to  tho  advantage 
rai^^^D.'  of  ^^^^'f  churcL  Unwilling  to  resort  to  war,  we  must 
•••  8up|X)«e,  so  long  as  peaceful  negotiations  might  avaU, 

they  first  worked  zealously  for  his  conversion  to  the  truth. 
Their  letters  and  expostulations  proving  vain,  they  summoned  a 
great  conference  of  bishojis  at  Lyons,  to  engage  in  a  public  and 
elaborate  debate  with  the  Arian  clergy-,  that  his  prejudices  might 
be  removeil  aii<l  his  understanding  enlight4»ned.*  The  contro- 
ver«y  profitetl  little,  for  ho  asked  at  tlic  close  of  it  the  some- 
what embarrassing  question,  "  If  yours  bo  tho  true  faith,  why 

(rol.  T..  r.  S9),  hut  ft  nuirc  defied  sr-  *  8oe  CaMioilor..  RfiiflC.,  /msmm. 

count  U  to  be  ffmiid  in   MftD«<>  (0«^  '  Pnoeiip.  (iJe  BrU.  Goth.,  1.  i.,  c. 

rhirhte  dm  OrtrDfach.  Rrirhet,  BroUao,  IS). 

IH'JI).  *  <*olUtio  K|iitrfi|«xniia  mnuM  Gon- 

*  CftiAioiiurttf    and    Boetlm    amonf  delmkk)  Krfe  (ftptid  J4rri|i.  Ker.  Gftul. 

othcn.  M  Frmar.,  t.  ir.,  ^  luu). 
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Anastasius  addressed  a  letter  of  thanks  and  congratulation  to 
this  ^^  glorious  and  illustrious  son,"  in  which  he  was  enjoined  to 
fill  to  the  full  the  felicity  of  the  "  common  mother,"  to  become 
her  crown  of  glory  as  well  as  her  column  of  defense.^  Bishop 
Avitus,  of  Vienne,  wrote  to  him,  "Your  faith  is  our  victoiy; 
the  Divine  Providence  has  made  you  the  arbiter  of  the  age; 
every  where  the  happy  triumph  which  this  country  has  obtain- 
ed through  you  is  celebrated ;  every  combat  that  you  may  en- 
gage in  will  be  a  gain  for  us."^  Others  wrote  and  acted  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  all  Gaul,  says  Gregory,  longed  for  the  coming 
of  the  Franks.^  The  arrest  and  banishment  of  several  bishops 
among  the  Burgundians  and  the  Wisigoths  for  conspiring 
against  their  own  monarchs  in  behalf  of  the  monarch  of  the 
Franks  bore  witness  that  the  neighboring  races  were  of  the 
same  opinion.* 

The  conversion  of  Chlodwig  rapidly  consolidated  his  power 
The  way  pre.  ^^  ^^^^  uorth  of  Gaul ;  the  Gallo-Bomans,  and  the 
Si32<.t*'*TK  scattered  remains  of  the  old  Koman  garrisons  and 
BurgundB.  colouics,  readily  conceded  his  supremacy,  although 
the  Bretons,  whose  bishops  were  not  in  strict  alliance  with  those 
of  other  parts,  yielded  a  more  reluctant  acquiescence/  He  was 
consequently  free  to  turn  his  eyes  toward  the  German  powers 
of  the  south,  whither  the  way  was  prepared  for  him  by  the  turn 
of  events  in  Italy  and  the  ever-restless  machinations  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics. Odoakcr  was  no  longer  the  chief  of  the  barbaric 
occupants  of  the  ancient  peninsula.  He  had  surrendered  his 
dominion  to  Theodorik  the  Great,  king  of  the  Ostrogothic 
tribes,  which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Ilunnic  empire  in  458, 
had  reared  for  themselves  a  vast  dominion  upon  the  borders 
of  the  Danube.  By  alternate  hostilities  against  or  aUianoes 
with  the  court  of  Constantinople,  they  had  become  the  arbiters 
of  the  Eastern  world.  Zeno,  the  Isaurian,  eager  to  rid  himself 
of  their  dangerous  proximity,  set  them  upon  Italy,  which  waa^ 
in  a  four  years'  war  (489-493),  reduced  to  subjection.*    Ounde- 

*  Kpist.  Annjit.'uii  PajMC  npud  Scrip-    and  QuintUniu  of  Bodei.     Oref,  TW 
tor.  Franc,  t.  iv.,  pp.  41),  50.  ron.,  1.  x.,  c.  31. 

'  Kpist.  Aviti,  ibid.  *  Comp.  Dom  Lobioean  (Hilt. 

'  Gro^.  Tiiron.,  1.  ii.,  c.  36.  tajmc.  t.  i.,  1.  i.,  pp.  7-13). 

*  Thc«o  were  VoliiHianus  of  Tonrs,         *  Gibliun  rclateitheriieof  theC 
Thcodorus  and  Proculus  iu  Burgundy,  guthic  kingdom  with  his  usual  eloqi 
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bald,  King  of  tho  Burgunds,  availed  himflclf  of  the  war  to  rav- 
ago  Liguria,  and  provoked  the  reprisals  of  Theodorik,  who, 
however,  being  no  vulgar  king,  but  a  statesman  of  comprehen- 
sive policy,  took  his  own  way  and  time  to  accomplish  his  re- 
Tiwodorik,  venges.  Noble  in  his  instincts,  yet  educated  at  the 
OMroiothiL  Eastern  court,  and  imbued  with  all  the  traditions  of 
Roman  greatness,  Theodorik  projecteil,  on  the  broadest  basis 
of  tolerance  and  equal  laws,  a  Germanic  reconstruction  of  the 
imperial  unity.  lie  revived  and  fortified  whatever  was  deem- 
ed excellent  in  the  ancient  polity ;  he  surroundeil  himself  with 
wise  and  philosophic  councilors;*  and  he  extended  his  family 
and  political  alliances  to  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  his  native  coun- 
trj^,  with  a  view  to  make  himself  the  great  pacificator  of  Eu- 
rojK?.  To  the  King  of  the  Wisigoths  he  gave  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter in  marriage ;  to  the  King  of  the  Thuringians  his  niece ; 
while  he  adopte<l,  as  a  son-at-arms,  tho  King  of  the  Uerules ; 
and  askinl  for  himself  to  wife  the  sister  of  the  rising  young 
King  of  the  Franks.'  In  this  way  Chlotlwig,  who  found  any 
pretext  for  war  sufficient  when  his  interests  or  inclinations 
prompte<l,  became  involved  in  his  quarrel  with  Oundebald. 
Together  they  j>lanned  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Burgimdy 
from  the  north  and  the  south,  on  the  condition  of  an  equal  di* 
vision  of  tlic  expenses  and  of  the  sjwil.* 

Meanwhile,  the  Catholic  prelates  of  Oundebald's  dominions 
Tb.  bidiopi  ^^^  active  in  turning  these  events  to  the  advantage 
^4^]pg;  of  their  churcL  Unwilling  to  resort  to  war,  we  must 
•••  8upix)«e,  so  long  as  peaceful  negotiations  might  avail, 

they  first  worked  zealously  for  his  conversion  to  the  truth. 
Their  letters  and  expostulations  proving  vain,  they  summoned  a 
great  conference  of  bishojis  at  Lyons,  tt)  engage  in  a  public  and 
elaborate  debate  with  the  Arian  clergy-,  that  his  prejudices  might 
be  removeil  and  hbi  understanding  enlightened.*  The  contro- 
ver«y  profitetl  little,  for  ho  asked  at  tlic  close  of  it  tho  some- 
what emlnrrassing  cjuestion,  "  If  yours  bo  tho  true  faith,  why 

(toI.  t.,  r.  S9),  Iral  •  more  dHAiled  sr.  *  8oe  CMtiodar.,  RfiiflC.,  /msmim. 

riMint  b  to  be  ftmiHl  in   Mad«o  (0<»-  *  l*nxufk.  (De  BcU.  Gocli.,  1.  t.,  r. 

chirhte  cUi  OrtrDfoch.  Rrtrhr«,  BroU*a«  1 S V 

18*.*4).  *  (*olUtio  Kpiaccifiuniia  mnuM  Gun- 

*  (*«Miodonis    and    Duetim    amonf  fkl«Uo  Krfe  (ftptid  Mrri|i.  Ker.  GauL 

ochcn.  M  Frmar.,  I.  iv.,  ^  HJoy, 
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do  you  not  hinder  your  brothers  the  Franks  from  marching  to 
our  destruction  ?  Or  does  the  true  doctrine  consist  in  covet- 
ousness  for  the  goods  of  others  and  thirst  for  human  blood  ?" 
Avitus,  the  Bishop  of  Vienne,  in  his  reply,  avoided  the  point 
of  the  interrogatory,  although  he  plainly  indicated  to  the  king 
an  alternative.  "  Return  with  your  people  to  the  law  of  the 
Lord,"  he  said,  "  and  you  will  have  security  on  your  frontiera. 
Those  who  are  at  peace  with  heaven  may  have  peace  with 
men."^  As  the  king  promised  merely  to  think  of  that,  the  proe* 
elytizing  bishops  departed  not  much  consoled. 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  immediate  agency  they 
chiodwiff  had  in  this  result ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  conferences 
SinJi^JSiJ^  'were  closed,  Chlodwig  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
A.D.  6oa  Burgunds  the  effective  arguments  of  the  lance  and 
battle-axe.  Conspiring  with  Godeghisel,  the  king^s  brother, 
who  reigned  over  a  small  part  of  Burgundia,  and  desired  to 
reign  over  the  whole,  he  assaulted  the  forces  of  Gundebald  at 
Dijon.  The  conflict  was  stubborn,  and  would  have  been  doubt- 
ful but  that,  in  the  midst  of  it,  Godeghisel  deserted  to  the 
Franks,  and  gave  them  the  victory.  Gundebald  fled  to  Avig- 
non, whither  he  was  pursued  by  Chlodwig,  and  besieged,  while 
Godeghisel  remained  behind  to  secure  the  fruits  of  his  treach- 
er}\^  In  exchanging  Gundebald  for  him,  however,  the  Oatho- 
lics  had  gained  nothing,  for  he  was  even  a  more  decided  Arian 
than  the  king ;  while  Chlodwig  and  his  troops  had  been  led  off 
into  a  distant  region  to  carry  on  a  hopeless  siege  in  the  midst 
of  swarms  of  imbittcrcd  enemies.^  Very  soon,  too,  this  deposed 
king,  by  the  sympathy  which  his  misfortunes  excited,  and  the 
promises  of  political  and  religious  reform  which,  on  the  persua- 
sions of  tlie  priests,  he  addressed  to  his  old  Roman  subject8| 
produced  a  reaction  of  feeling  in  his  favor.  He  was  enabled, 
after  proffbring  a  small  tribute  to  the  Franks,  to  raise  the  siege, 
to  recover  his  freedom,  collect  his  scattered  forces,  and  march 
upon  the  usurper  at  Vienne,  where,  putting  him  and  his  adhe- 
rents to  death,  he  resumed  Lis  ancient  sway.* 

>  Colhit.,  ibid.  terprisc"  (Vit.  S.  DAlmatii  spud  Script 

'  (Jn%  Tunm.,  1.  ii.,  c.  32.  llt'nim  Gall.,  t.  iv.,  p.  100). 
'  NcverthrU'ss,  the  clonry  called  tlic         *  Mnrius    AvcnticcnsU,  ChroB.    ad 

undertaking  *'a  holy  and  glorious  en-  Ann.  AOO. 
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nis  gratitudo  or  justice  was  evinced  in  the  immediate  com- 
TiMLes  Hot.  pilation  of  a  system  of  laws,  which,  as  it  placed  the 
Aix  oM.  Burgunds  and  the  native  Ilomans  on  a  more  equal 
footing,  may  be  regarded  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  made 
before  his  escape.  It  adhered  to  the  institution  of  the  weregild 
except  for  the  crime  of  murder,  but  the  same  rate  of  composi- 
tion was  established  for  the  Burgund  and  the  Roman.  It  main* 
tained,  too,  the  original  sortes^  or  di\nsions  of  land ;  but  it  allow- 
ed of  no  new  partitions  to  fresh  comers,  while  it  granted  the 
old  Roman  residents  a  preference  in  future  sales  or  redemj>- 
tioiis.  In  the  judicial  arrangements,  the  singular  method  of 
eliciting  truth  by  the  oaths  of  compurgators,  or,  when  these 
were  challenged,  by  the  duel  of  champions,*  was  retained;  but 
this  could  have  been  applied  only  incidentally  to  the  Roman 
class  of  subjects,'  for  whose  special  benefit  the  procedures  of 
the  Roman  law  were  ol)ser\'eil  in  the  courts,  while  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Theo<losian  Code  was  prepared  to  exi>ound  an<l  ung- 
ulate their  national  laws.' 

Xevcrthek»si«,  the  j)n'lates  wen^  unsatisfifxl  with  the  political 
(*<ioT«T«inn  of  |.^uarantet*s  an<l  rights  conceded  by  Gundebald  with- 
tii«  ituncuodt.  ^^y^  J^J^  rj.ii^ious  eonveraion;  they  pursueil,  there- 
fore, their  work  of  pros<»lytwm.  They  got  so  far,  according  to 
Gregory',  as  to  induce  him  to  nvjuest  a  sci^-ret  Ixiptism  into  the 
true  faitli  fn>m  the  hands  of  IMshop  Avitus  of  Vienne.  lie  de- 
sire<l  to  mak«»  it  jkxTet  becaiwe  of  the  pn»judict*s  of  his  Gecman 
subjcet^s;  but  the  bL*«hop,  to  whom  a  public  abjuration  alone 
sermtMl  to  1>e  of  any  utility,  declineil  the  pro|)08al;  so  the  king 
w:is  left  to  i)ersi.»*t  in  his  hfrcsies  to  the  end.*  Avitus  was  tho 
\t*M  Htn'nuous  now,  jHTliaps  Ix^aiiwi*  he  found  a  recompense  for 
his  {Kiins  in  Sighisiiiund,  the  son  of  (iundol>ald,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  p>vemment,  and  became,  under  tho 
.*^killful  manipulatii»ns  of  the  a{)ostle,  a  thorough  and  devout 


*  On  mmimrpiti'in  anil  thr  wA|*rr 
rtf  )«tll«  chrrr  it  mn  intelliinnt  iinii*l« 
in  a  Ulr  Niiiih  Anirriran  Ib'^icw  (art. 
i.,  JanuArr,  In.vt ». 

'  The  I>'\  Htirpjntli<inini  %ia*  pni(>. 
•My  fint  |>niaiulicr«l  in  .%4n.\  althiiuf;h 
•ffinrthinx  wa«  atldr«i  Ui  it  )ir  Kinir  Sig. 
hitmonil  in  .M7.  Von  S«)i|;nv  ilttt. 
KiJiu.  Law,  c.  ii.,  y^.  li). 


*  Thift  Hm  ctimr  down  to  nt  nmlrr 
the  falM  title  (if  ra|itnt*iii  Uhtr  K«^. 
•fifioarmim,  ami  uaa  flnt  |Hihli«hcil  b\ 
(*iiiariu«  in  \'A\t\.  Inini;  ClntnuliH- 
tttiQ  to  thr  lli«ti>nr  cif  lUr  C*i«il  I«air, 
A|«pm<l.  ii.,  rtl.  I^>ntlnn,  1KI7);  Sa- 
Tiimr,  al«n.  yuA.  ii.,  p.  IVJ. 

*  Grvff.  Tuftm.,  1.  u.,  c.  31. 
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Catholic*  Orthodoxy  acquired  the  ascendant  in  the  court; 
Sighismund  lavished  favors  upon  the  monasteries  and  the 
churches ;  and  Chlodwig  might  thereafter  assert  that,  if  he  had 
not  added  to  his  territorial  possessions  by  the  Burgundian  war, 
he  had  yet  fulfilled,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  wishes  of  hia 
ecclesiastical  patrons.*  The  Burgunds  were  conquered  in  the 
sense  most  acceptable  to  those  whose  superior  sagacity  and  in- 
telligence enabled  them  to  play  ofif  the  barbaric  chie&  against 
each  other,  according  to  the  projects  of  their  own  ambition. 
The  winds  and  waves  of  religious  agitation,  as  Avitus  wrote,  had 
not  entirely  subsided,  but  there  was  a  calm  in  which  they  might 
see  the  port  where  they  would  no  longer  suffer  shipwreck.' 

The  Wisigoths  alone,  of  the  German  invaders  of  Gaol,  clung 
Dmigiu  against  to  thc  Ariau  faith ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Ai>.  604  '  same  influences  which  had  aimed  at  the  altematiTe 
of  the  conversion  or  thc  overthrow  of  the  Burgunds  were  zeal- 
ously  directed  toward  them/  No  pains  were  likely  spared  by 
the  venerable  bishops  to  compass  their  ends,  nor  is  it  any  more 
likely  that  they  always  stickled  at  the  means.  Alarik,  know- 
ing his  danger — ^knowing  that  the  ecclesiastics  were  undennin- 
ing  within,  while  they  could  at  any  time  command  from  with- 
out the  powerful  aid  of  the  Franks,  was  compelled  to  exer- 
cise an  unusual  vigilance  and  circumspection.  Among  other 
things,  he  tried  to  come  to  an  amicable  understanding  with  his 
northern  neighbor,  the  restless  and  choleric  Chlodwig,  and  ac- 
cordingly invited  him  to  a  conference,  which  was  held  on  a 
small  island  of  the  River  Loire,  opposite  the  city  of  Amboise.* 
The  principal  result  of  the  interview  was  that  Alarik  consent- 
ed to  material  modifications  of  his  laws,  suggested  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Romans  and  Catholics.  lie  recalled  the  T^oni^lip^ 
bishops,  softened  many  of  the  ancient  Germanic  customs,  and 
compiled  an  abridgment  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  under  tho 
name  of  the  lirevuirum  Auiam^  for  the  administration  of  jafr> 
tice  according  to  the  Roman  forms,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
municipal  organization  of  the  civitatcs,  and  of  the  privileges  of 

*  Sirmond  (in  NotU  ml  Epixt.  Aviti         *  Aviti  Epist.  84  ad  Aareliuram. 
10  et  !>0,  p.  21,  nutc).  «  Vit.   St.  Ccsarii,  apad  BoUud., 

*  On  tiiis  Mibjcct,  sec  Dubos  (Hist.     c.  IG. 

Crit.,  t.  ii.,  1.  iv.,  c.  12).  *  Greg.  Turon.,  1.  ii.,  c.  85. 
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the  curiaB.*  Alarik  supposed  that  by  these  concessions  he  had 
assuaged  all  griefs  and  silenced  all  complaints;  yet  the  council 
of  Agde,  held  the  same  year,  hardly  concealed  the  spirit  of  re- 
volt under  its  lavish  protestations  of  gratitude  and  respect  for 
the  monarch.*  **  lie  had  pushed  tolerance,"  says  De  Petigny, 
"as  far  as  it  was  possible ;  but  it  is  not  tolerance  that  religions 
and  parties  wish :  an  entire  community  of  sentiment  and  prin- 
ciple alone  satisfies  their  zeal."  The  council  had  no  sooner 
separated  than  Bishop  Quintianus,  of  Rodez,  had  to  be  deposed 
anew,  and  Bishop  Verus  sent  into  exile,  because  of  their  plot- 
tings.'  As  the  king  had,  moreover,  about  the  same  time  pro- 
vokoil  the  discontent  of  his  subjects  by  financial  exactions  and 
an  issue  of  spurious  coin,  he  furnished  his  enemies  with  mate- 
rials to  work  ujHjn.* 

ClilcKlwig,  who  narrowly  watched  the  course  of  dissatisfaction 
Twpraniniii.  and  intriguc,  as  soon  as  the  time  was  ripe,  said  to 
domoCihewi..  his  wurrioFs,  asscmblcd  on  the  Marz-feld,  "What  a 

Wnth*.        A.l>. 

tm.  shame  that  thosi?  Arians  should  possess  the  fairest 

parts  of  Oaul ;  lot  us  march  uix>n  them,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Ocxl,  soiz<»  tht'ir  lands!"  His  hearers,  of  course  well  pleased 
with  the  pn)iv)s:il,  elamoriMl  their  approval.  A  numerous  army 
wxs  rapidly  c<)lU'Cte<l ;  Chxlerik,  a  son  of  the  Ripuarinn  king, 
joincnl  in  with  the  wild  tril)es  of  the  Rhine;  the  BurgiimLs 
pn)mi.si»<l  tlu'ir  as.si.stancv ;  and  many  Gallo-Roman.s,  inspired 
by  religious  zeal  or  the  hope  of  plunder,  followed  in  the  wako 
of  those  fienvT  eombaUmts.*  In  vain  the  good  Theodorik  of 
Itiily  saw  with  pain  the  approaching  rupture  between  his  rcla- 
tivi»s,  and  sought  to  avert  the  con.vquences.  While  his  envoys 
wrnr  yrt  hurrying  with  his  nu^ssages  of  pt*acc  from  court  to 
court,  the  hosts  of  ClilcKlwig  were  on  their  way  to  the  rx>in».**  A 
war  so  holy  could  not  n»adily  Ix;  foregone;  moreover,  the  ven- 
erable Bishop  of  Rheims  had  invoked  upon  its  prosecutors  the 
choi<t*st  blese*ings  of  hraviM).     Miracles,  therefore,  market!  their 

»   I)r  rctigtiv,  I.  ii..  p.  4?:».     It  U         •  Grrf.  Taron.,  I.  ii..  c.  S7;  aIm^ 

(Utfvl  FcIk  .Mh.  A.I).  :i4Nl.  ami  «a»  |ireu  1.  x.,  e.  31. 

|MimJ  by  chr  juri*r«in«uli  Anianii*.  un-         *  hiJoa.  Apoll.,  Epui.  Anti  78. 
der  the  dircrtiiiii  tif  (Vninc  (««ii4nk,  aihI         *  OrvK.  Turuo.,  1.  U.,  c.  37. 
•ulmiittMi  to  the  ft|s«n4«iti4>o  cif  «ii  m-         *  C'sMiodiir.,   1.  ii.,   K|iUi.   1,  2,  3. 

wmhly  f/  bi«h«»tM  Ami  <UUic  tk»|>tttirtt.  lib  lettm «/  cx|«MtiUalk4i  aiv  eloqaeot 

'  (*4Mii|>.  (*onctl  AgAiU.  l*r arf*!.,  ami  aail  BAfiiAiiuiiuiM. 
Vlu  He.  C«^.  i.,  17. 
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progress :  a  stag  of  wondrous  magnitude  and  beauty  guided 
tbem  to  the  fords  of  the  Yienne ;  celestial  fires  blazed  fix>m  the 
basUica  of  St  Hilary  at  Poitiers,  to  illumine  their  path  during 
the  night ;  and  the  sacred  sortileges,  consulted  over  the  tomb 
of  St.  Martin,  presaged  a  glorious  triumph.*  The  same  pow- 
ers which  had  prepared  the  miracles  had  also  taken  caie  of  the 
result.  At  Vougld,  where  the  Franks  and  Wisigoths  first  en- 
countered, the  former  achieved  not  an  easy,  and  yet  a  deci- 
sive victory.  Alarik  was  slain,  some  say  by  Chlodwi^s  own 
hand ;  his  troops  were  dispersed ;  and  all  his  possessions  north 
of  the  Garonne  were  claimed  for  the  conqueror.  Yet  his  con- 
quest was  not  complete ;  for  at  Narbonne  the  chieft  of  the  de- 
feated party  rallied,  and  raised  a  bastard  son  of  the  fiillen  king, 
named  Gesalik,  upon  the  shield.* 

While  tlie  Wisigoths  were  reorganizing  their  forces  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  Chlodwig  made  the  best  of  his  time  in  se- 
curing the  possessions  which  had  been  opened  to  him.  Divid- 
ing his  army  into  two  parts,  he  sent  one  of  them,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  eldest  son  Theuderik,  to  subject  the  Firet  Aqni- 
tain,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Burgundia  ;^  the  other  he  led  him- 
self^ across  the  Garonne,  into  the  Second  Aquitain  and  Novem- 
populania.  On  his  way,  it  is  alleged,  he  captured  the  dty  of 
Bordeaux  (Burdigalia)  and  other  considerable  fortresses.  Ge- 
salik, incapable  of  holding  the  open  field  against  him,  oonoen- 
trated  his  troops  in  the  town  of  Carcassone,  whither  he  carried 
also  the  treasures  of  the  Goths — supposed  from  popular  report 
to  include  the  accumulated  spoils  t^iken  by  the  first  Alarik  fit>m 
Rome,  and  among  the  rest  the  magnificent  ornaments  and  ves- 
sels of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.*    This  furnished  an  additional 

Iil^***^r5nir  ^^*^^'®  *^  Chlodwig  for  marching  upon  the  town, 
ione,A.i>.rw7.  wliich  he  did  with  great  rapidity,  but  not  befbre  it 
had  been  placed  in  a  state  of  thorough  defense. 

*  Chl<xlwig  sent  deputies  to  try  the  many  Anrcrnians  fell  flgfating  on  tlM 

Sttrti/effts  liibliorum  at  Tours ;  as  they  side  of  the  Wisi^tfas,  which  would  nem 

entered   the  church  the   chanter  was  to  fshow  that  all  the  natiTCi  did  noC  lyiii- 

enouncing  the  words  of  pKiihn  xvii.,  i>athize  with  the  Franks.     Perha{»  the 

30,  40,  which  tliey  at  once  regarded  as  friends  and  countrymen  of  .£gidiiii  and 

a  divine  promise  of  surcew.  SyaKri"**  had  not  yet  forgottea  the  old 

'  Procop.  (l)e  B(»ll.  Cnjth.,  1.  i.,  c.  feuds  with  the  Franks. 
12):    nl«)  I^idor.,  Chron.      It  would         >  Greg.  Turon.,  1.  ii.,  c.  37. 
apjiear  that  in  this  battle  of  Vougle         *  Procop.  (DcBeU.  Goth.,  1. 1.,  c.«> 
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During  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  blockade,  Theuderik, 
T»,  ,«*.  hia  -on,  had  ravaged  Arvemia,  and  then  joined  the 
SSfiiSHuff  cdlied  Boigunds  under  Sighismund  in  an  expedition 
^^^'  against  Aries,  which  was  still  held  by  the  Wisigoths.* 
On  the  way  they  seized  a  largo  number  of  the  frontier  cities  of 
the  Second  Narbonnese  and  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  leaving  be- 
hind them,  however,  Avignon,  which  they  were  unable  to  take.' 
They  sat  down  before  Aries  in  two  bodies,  one  on  the  right, 
and  the  other  on  the  left  shore  of  the  River  Bhone  ;^  but  in  all 
their  assaults,  singly  or  together,  they  were  vehemently  repulsed 
by  the  Goths.  A  sedition  of  the  Jews,  who  were  collected  there 
in  large  numbers  by  the  opportunities  of  traffic,  and  the  secret 
treachery,  as  it  was  allq;ed,  of  the  Bishop  St  Ciesar,  came  near 
wrecking  the  defense.*  This  was  only  prevented  by  the  timely 
intervention  of  Theodorik  of  Italy.  Indignant  at  the  miscar^ 
riagc  of  his  pacific  measures  and  the  truculent  zeal  with  which 
the  Franks  pursued  his  fellow- Arians,  that  powerful  monarch 
undertook  the  delivery  of  the  besieged,*  although  be  was  not  on 
the  best  terms  with  the  Wisigoths,  because  of  their  choice  of 
Gesalik  to  the  kingship,  instead  of  Amalarik,  his  grandson.  As 
he  approached,  the  Burgunds,  remembering  their  experiences  in 
Italy,  fled ;  the  Franks  were  then  easily  dnven  off;  and  Chlod- 
wig  himself,  finding  the  capture  of  Carcassone  impossible,  and 
not  caring  to  await  the  arrival  of  Theodorik,  should  he  incline 
to  push  his  successes,  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  into  Bor> 
deaux.  Theodorik,  however,  remained  satisfied  with  the  Are- 
late,  which  he  proceeded  to  restore  and  organize  in  the  Boman 
fashion. 

The  next  year,  the  struggle  was  renewed  between  the  Franks 
TiMn«ik»n4  <^d  the  Wisigoths,  the  latter  of  whom,  afVer  achiev- 
ttotlTtiiX  w,'  i"g  some  unimportant  victories,  were  forced  to  de- 
^.D.a«-flfl»;  throne  their  king,  Gesalik,  and  send  him  for  refuge 
into  Africa,  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  the  Vandals,*  Tliey 
proclaimed  in  his  stead  Amalarik,  the  son  of  Alarik  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  Theodorik,  whereby  they  procured  the  open  and  decisive 

*  Atii..  K|iitt.  40.  •  Grcf.  Tmnm.,  I  U.,  c.  S7.     Pm. 

*  IK*  THifEnr,  t.  ii..  p.  512.  eo|».,  loc  ctt.  Dobo*,  biaIwi  a  iliiiif  i 
'  <'iui»ind(ir.  (I.  viii.,  K|<ifti.  10).          a^rtrnmnmnemt  of  iImm  rwnta. 

*  Vtt4  Sttorti  iSmmhl  m]wl  BoUmmL,         *  CMiiodor.,  I  iti., 
11.  i.,  ii. 
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assistance  of  the  King  of  the  Ostrogotlis.  Thus  conciliated,  he 
speedily  forced  the  Franks  into  a  peace,  in  the  final  arrangement 
which  is  doeed  of  which,  alwajs  moderate  and  generous,  he  allowed 
toi^Sf  ThSdSl  them  to  retain  possession  of  the  two  Aquitains,  while 
lie,  AD.  610.  -jr^Q  reserved  to  himself  the  Arelate  alone,  as  &r  as 
the  Durance ;  and  for  his  grandson,  whose  royalty  was  recog- 
nized, the  Second  Narbonnese  and  Spain.* 

On  his  return  home,  Chlodwig  stopped  at  Tours,  to  oflfer  his 
chiodwig  made  gHititudo  for  varfous  cclcstial  favors  to  the  guardian 
tol2ror*'Sf  thJ  saint,  and  while  there  was  invested  by  Anastasius^ 
^"^  AD.  510.  ^j^^  Emperor  of  the  East,  with  the  tide  and  insignia 
of  the  consular  office.  The  object  of  the  emperor,  doubtless, 
was  to  secure  his  aid  against  Theodorik,  with  whom  he  was  at 
war  in  Italy,  as  well  as  to  assert  the  theoretical  supremacy  of 
the  empire,  a  notion  to  which  the  Eomans  still  fondly  clung. 
Chlodwig  accepted  the  distinction  with  visible  joy ;  he  indued 
his  limbs  in  the  purple  tunic  and  encircled  his  brow  with  the 
glittering  diadem,  and,  thus  adorned,  paraded  the  streets  in  ex- 
ultation, distributing  money  to  the  crowd  and  gifts  to  the  church- 
es. Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  legal  validity  and  signifi- 
cance of  this  act,  its  practical  influences  can  not  be  doubted.' 
It  rendered  him,  in  the  estimation  of  his  Gallo-Boman  subjects, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Caesars,  the  representative  and  heir  of  the 
fallen  empire,  to  whom  their  orphaned  allegiance  might  be  trans- 
ferred, and  by  whom  the  faded  splendors  of  the  old  civilization 
would  likely  be  renewed.  It  must  have  tended,  moreover, 
to  obliterate  in  his  own  mind  the  simple  notions  of  royalty 
which  he  had  derived  from  his  German  ancestry,  and  to  re- 
place them  by  the  loftier  conceptions  which  the  priests  had 


»  DcPctigny,  1.  ii.,  p.  .128. 

*  The  incident  has  given  occapion  to 
so  much  controversy  tlint  I  hu)>j<Mn  tho 
words  of  Gref;f>r)'  of  Tours:  **Igitur 
ah  Annstasio,  iniiH^mtorCf  codiciIU»s  dc 
consuhitu  arcopit,  et  in  luisilicil  Sancti 
Martini,  tunica  hhitea  indutus  est,  ct 
chlamyde,  iiniKtncns  vertici  dindcma. 
Tunc,  ascenso  equo,  aurnm  argentum- 
que  in  itincrc  illo  qucxl  inter  jMirtam 
atrii  et  ecclesiam  civitatis  est,  )»resenli- 
hus  ])r)pnlis,  pn)]iriil  numn  spargens, 
croguvit,  et  ah  eu  die,  tanqu'.ini  Consul 


ct  Augustus  est  appcllatns."  This  ]«s. 
sage  is  relied  u]ion  by  Daboi,  Dt  IV 
tigny,  Palgravc,  and  othcm,  who  main- 
tain that  Chlodwig  was  onljr  a  licaten- 
ant  of  the  eni]»irc  in  his  several  milita- 
ry cx])edition9.  1  shall  probably  have 
occasion  to  recur  to  the  snbjcct  in  tho 
sequel.  Meantime,  the  English  read- 
er may  consult  the  elaborate  and  judi- 
cious remarks  of  Hallam  (Hist,  of  Mid- 
dle Ages,  Sup]>lemenur)-  Notes,  c.  i., 
n.  4). 
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framed  out  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  the  Roman 
imperialism.  # 

The  authority  of  Chlodwig  was  less  securely  established,  or 
aaodvifcoo.  less  cheerfully  acknowledged,  among  his  countrjrmen, 
pmrcr  amoac  thc  Fnuiks,  iu  the  north  of  Gaul,  than  elsewhere,  and, 
A  I).  ML  as  soon  as  he  w:is  at  {x^ace  wnth  the  Burgunds  and 
Wisigoths,  he  turned  his  attention  to  them.  Ilis  object  was  to 
concentrate  in  himself  the  monarchy  or  executive  force  of  all 
the  tribes — a  most  difficult  undertaking,  but  one  which  he  con- 
trived to  effect  in  a  summary  and  characteristic  way,  not  very 
honorable,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  his  own  character,  or  to  thc 
instructions  of  his  Christian  teachers.  Among  his  coadjutors 
in  the  Wisigothic  war  had  been  Chloderik,  a  son  of  the  Ripu- 
arian  king,  formerly  lamed  in  the  battle  of  Tolbiac.  **  Thy 
father  is  old  and  limp,"  said  Chlodwig  to  him,  "  and  if  he  were 
dead  thou  wouldst  succeed  to  his  kingdom  and  to  my  friend- 
ship!'* The  young  man,  comprehending  the  suggestions  of 
the  tempter,  at  once  caused  his  father  to  be  killed,  and  sent 
mosik^ngrra  to  Chltxlwig  to  announce  the  fact  lie,  by  a  retuni 
embassy,  answere<l,  **  I  thank  thee  for  thy  good-will ;  pray  thee 
show  thy  treasures  to  my  messengers,  before  they  are  appro- 
[)riate<l.'*  Chhxlerik  showed  them  the  chest  in  which  his  fiither 
k(*pt  liLs  gold,  stooping  down  and  plunging  his  arm  into  it  to 
indicate  how  much  it  was.  As  he  did  so,  one  of  the  envoys 
raisetl  his  axe  and  struck  it  into  his  skull.  The  Ripuarians  n* 
volteil  at  the  atrocity ;  but  Chlodwig,  after  besieging  and  beat- 
ing them  at  Venlun,  denied  his  participation  in  the  crime,  and 
got  hiuLself  liftcil  u{)on  the  shield  as  their  king.  lie  then  march- 
ed against  Ilarrarik,  the  king  at  Therouane,  made  him  and  his 
son  priiW)ners,  and  caused  the  hair  of  both  to  be  cut  off,  in  sign 
of  their  degradation  and  disgrace.  Ilarrarik,  condoling  with  his 
s«»n,  .Kaid  to  him,  **  This  foliage  has  been  cut  off  fn)m  a  green 
tn-e,  but  it  will  grow  and  bloom  again."  The  words  being  n»- 
|K»rted  to  Chltnlwig,  he  instantly  divined  the  menace,  and  order- 
ed both  to  l>o  lieheadttl,  seizing  at  thc  same  time  their  kingdom 
and  their  tn\asun's.  ILignakher  was  still  the  king  at  Cambrei. 
Chlodwig  prtvun-d  his  slaves  and  vassaLi  to  conspire  against 
him,  by  pn'sonts  of  bracelets  and  baldricks  of  false  gold  (brass 
;:ilt>.     He  then  took  him  and  his  son  prisonem,  and  killed  ibc 
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father  with  his  axe,  because  he  disgraced  the  family  in  allowing 
hin^lf  to  be  fettered,  and  the  son,  because  he  had  not  prevent* 
ed  the  disgrace  of  the  father.  Rignomer,  another  kio^  at  the 
town  of  Mans,  was  put  to  death  in  the  same  spirit  *'  Thns,^ 
says  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  narrates  these  stories  at  length  with 
the  most  impassive  coolness,  ''God  crushed  the  enemies  of 
Chlodwig  daily  under  his  feet,  and  enlarged  his  kingdom,  be- 
cause he  walked  with  a  pure  heart  before  him,  and  did  that 
which  was  agreeable  in  his  sight"  ^  The  same  chronicler  pro- 
ceeds :  ''  Having  slain,  in  this  wise,  many  other  kings,  and  his 
nearest  kindred,  he  extended  his  authority  over  the  whole  of 
Gaul ;  and,  finally,  one  day  assembling  his  people,  he  spoke  as 
follows  of  the  relatives  whom  he  had  butchered:  'Unhappy  that 
I  am,  left  like  a  wayfarer  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  there  is  now 
no  relative  to  befriend  me  in  the  day  of  adversity.'  But  this  he 
said  not  for  sorrow  at  their  deaths,  only  through  cunning;  in  or 
der  to  discover  whether  he  had  still  any  relatives  left^  so  that 
he  might  destroy  them.**^ 

These  crafty  and  sanguinary  proceedings  are  to  be  ascribed 
chtodwig**  mo-  to  political  motives  as  well  as  to  personal  ambition. 
mnrden.  Chlodwig  had  imbibed  from  the  prelates  and  Romans 
generally  their  notions  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  centralized  and 
unitary  government,  and  he  compelled  the  submission  of  the 
Frankish  tribes  as  a  condition  precedent  to  a  more  systematic 

'  Hist.  Franc,  1.  ii.,  cc.  40-42.    Wc  latter  he  waa  abandoiwd  to  lua  tutiuie 

find,  however,  hj  the  Life  of  St.  Eleu-  instineta,  while  in  the  foraMr  he  had 

therius,  that  other  prelates  did  not  ro-  been  guided  by  the  clef^gy.     Thcffv  ia, 

gard  these  crimes  with  the  same  compla-  however,  no  reason  for  mpperiiig  tint 

ccncy  as  the  Bishop  of  Tours.     It  is  the  clergy  had  withdrawn  their  eontrol 

narrated  that,  after  these  scenes  of  per-  in  his  later  days ;  on  the  oontnrj,  we 

fidy  and  violence,  Chlodwig  entered  the  find,  by  subseqaent  acts,  thai  he  wn  as 

church  at  Toumai  to  return  thanks  for  mnch  under  their  influence  at  ever.    A 

his  victories,  when  the  bishop  rebuked  better  moral  might  have  been  inferred 

him  for  his  sins.    Chlodwig  manifested  from  these  events  if  De  Petignj  had 

a  deep  contrition  afterward,  «.  f.,  he  told  us  how  the  pecnliar  theologr  of 

uttered  prayers  and  groans,  and  made  those  times  sunk  all  moral  diitinctioaa 

considerable  gifts  to  the  Church.     Vita  in  a  gross  external  devockm  lo  the 

Saneti  FJeutherii^  apud  BolUind.,  20th  Church,  or  if  he  had  dwelt  npon  what 

February.  he  himself  says,  at  the  cloee  of  the  par- 

'  Greg.  Turon.,  ii.,  42.     De  Pctig-  agraph,  namely,  that  the  biahofM,  in 

ny,  contrasting  the  skillful,  patient,  and  looking  at  the  end,  shut  their  eyea  to 

moderate  politics  of  Chlodwig*s  earlier  the  means.     Inst.  Mdroving.,  t.  li.^  pu 

life  with  these  scenes  of  ferocious  ven-  554. 
geance  and  hj-pocrisy,  says  that  in  the 
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organization  of  his  State.  He  was,  in  his  own  esteem,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Caesars,  the  darling  of  the  Church,  and  the  chosen 
instrument  of  Heaven  in  restoring  that  imperial  polity  which 
had  disastrously  gone  down  amid  the  tempests  of  the  invasions. 
In  pursuance  of  this  object,  we  find  him,  immediately  after  the 
Tht  (kNmea  exccution  of  his  bloody  tasks,  convoking  a  council  of 
ororiMM.  bishops  at  Orleans,  to  arrange  the  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties and  affairs  of  his  realms.  About  thirty  prelates,  some  of 
them  from  the  Burgundian  and  Wisigothic  districts,  were  pres- 
ent, eager  to  forward  his  plans,  and  to  cement  the  profitable 
union  between  themselves  and  the  king.  By  the  canons  which 
were  passed  the  orthodox  supremacy  was  defined  and  fortified ; 
eceiesiastical  estates  were  exempted  from  taxation,  and  declared 
inalienable  and  imprescriptible ;  the  privileges  of  sanctuary  as- 
sured to  homicides,  adulterers,  thieves,  and  slaves ;  and  the  im- 
mense donations  of  Chlodwig  to  the  churches  were  confirmed 
and  regulated :  but,  in  return,  the  clergy  consented  that  no  per- 
son should  bo  alloweil  to  enter  into  the  spiritual  or  monastic 
orders  without  permission  of  the  king  or  the  count' 

We  must  refer  to  the  same  epoch,^  I  think,  and  to  the  same 
TiM  iwiie  uv  impulses,  the  written  compilation  of  the  old  Prankish 
**"****•  customs,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  the  Salic  Law.  It  was  a  version  in  Latin  of  the  pnmitivc 
jurisprudence  of  the  Mallberg,  with  some  considerable  addi- 
tions, rendered  necessary  by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
people.  In  its  original  fonn,  this  law,  which  is  called  a  pactum^ 
or  <x>mpa<'t,  must  have  been  coeval  with  the  federation  of  the 
several  O ennanic  tril)cs  comiKwing  the  Prankish  league.'  Com- 
ing togi'ther  under  diversified  customs,  they  found  it  not  only 
conveni«'nt  but  m-eessary  to  digest  their  separate  legislations 
into  a  uiiifunn  whol<'.*     The  dis{)ersions  and  revolutions  inei- 


'  luiUiri.  Ctvnc.  (t«ii.,  t.  ir.,  p.  4 14, 
»n.  1,  3,  X  A.  H,  11.  'IX 

*  TIm*  u*tuil  (Uie  Kiven  U  &n6,  but 
ihi*  \%  an  rnrtir.  ina«murh  ••  the  Frmnks 
tiiu*l  luiirr  lirrn  nubjcctctl  beftmr  Chlod- 
wii;  iif»okl  think  </ri»m|Mliiif  ibrir  Uwa. 

*  The  trttdiiitm  nC  the  ihtta  Hty, 
Fnimr.,  c,  4,  rrlfTB  the  1ji«  to  the  time 
(if  ihr  imjiiniun  l*h«niiniiiul. 

*  A    |'r\>locuc,  aiuchcil   lu   certain 


lf.*^S.,  MT«  that  fimr  mm,  KAkighMi, 
B(jiluffhA»t,  WiMgrhMC,  and  WimlqiEhMt, 
who  dwelt  in  NikifcheYe,  Bodoghew, 
and  Wiiukw  or  WiMk-g here,  wvre  choMii 
to  diM*u»«  all  rauMv  <if  diiciNd,  and  to 
pronooiicv  their  jotljpnmt.  The  Malic 
law  wa»  the  rr»uU.  »i-artl  and  LriU 
niti  Snd  in  Sal<»-i;Krvr.  lUMkwghrve.  and 
Wi«ik-|[hr%r,  the  name*  td  the  nrm 
»alr,  Uudr,  and  W< 
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dent  to  the  long -conquest  of  northern  Gaul,  and  the  subsequent 
fusion  of  the  several  nations  established  there  under  Chlodwig, 
suggested,  it  may  be  conjectured,  a  second  recension,  which  he 
undertook.^  He  had  powerful  motives  for  doing  so  in  his 
scheme  of  a  general  Frankish  monarchy,  and  in  his  disposition 
to  diffuse  Christianity  among  his  countrymen.  He  could  not, 
out  of  regard  to  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  the  Franks,  change 
the  nature  of  these  laws  to  any  considerable  extent,  nor  the 
structure  of  society  to  which  they  referred ;  therefore,  in  all  the 
extant  versions  of  them,  we  find  the  social  and  political  consti- 
tution disclosed  to  us  the  same  in  its  essential  features  with  that 
imputed  by  Tacitus  to  the  ancient  Germans.  There  is  the  same 
consecration  of  the  family -bond,  with  its  responsibilities;  the 
same  general  distinctions  of  ranks ;  the  same  system  of  free* 
compaiiionage ;  and  the  same  minute  application  of  the  were- 
gild  or  composition  to  all  classes  of  crimes,  murders,  thefts, 
arsons,  and  calumnies.  But  a  careful  study  of  several  provis- 
ions of  the  law  discloses  two  marked  departures  of  Frank  so- 
ciety from  the  more  primitive  condition  of  the  nation :  first,  in 
that  the  old  semi-patriarchal,  semi-popular  nobility  of  Tacitus 
has  given  place  to  a  mere  official  aristocracy,  or  nobles  by 
service ;  and,  second,  in  that  the  Christian  churches  are  sedu- 
lously protected  from  injury,  and  the  Christian  clei^  esti- 

thc  ghcve  to  linvc  been  the  German  f/nu^  50  arc  entirely  Latin,  and  16  are  in- 
or  c'Hinty.  Dut  others  ])1ace  the  local-  terpolated  with  wimt  is  called  the  Moll- 
it  ies  of  those  early  Ittwjriversin  ndgium.  berginn  Glofss,  i.  f.,  with  peculiar  Ten- 
Conip.  De  Trtigny  (EclaircisseinentM,  tonic  words,  probably  mnemonic  or 
No.  r>  of  Etudes  Merovin;;.,  t.  ii.,  in  catch-words,  used  at  the  Malls.  The 
Jinc).  latter  he  considen  the  moRt  ancient, 
*  Wiarda,  Guizot,  and  other  author-  and  three  of  them,  containing  uxtr-fivc 
ities  are  of  opinion  tliat  no  extant  copy  titles,  he  would  refer  to  timcn,  before 
of  the  Salic  law  thites  fmm  a  ]>eriod  ear-  Chlodwip,  when  the  Franks  \k-en  yet 
Her  than  the  seventh  century  (Civ.  en  heathen.  (Sec  Disnertat.  Pa*mieK.) 
Franc,  lec.  'J);  hut  Pardcssus  (Loi  His  notes  and  supplementanr  disaerta- 
kSalique,  ou  Recueil,  contenant  les  an-  tions  are  a  complete  storc-honra  of  mi- 
ciens  redactions  dc  cette  loi,  Paris,  nutc  and  valuable  learn inp  in  repird  to 
1843),  whose  conclusions  are  drawn  the  law  and  the  private  and  public  life 
from  a  study  of  sixty-six  different  MSS.,  of  the  Franks. 

all  tliat  are  to  l>e  found  in  the  Fiuropean         •  No  doubt  these  myal  r«»taincn  (the 

libraries,  ei;jht  of  which  are  ])uhliNhed  Antnistiones  of  the  l^w)  existed  in  the 

at  lenj^h,  Rup]K>scs  that  there  was  an  time  of  Tacitus,  hut  they  liad  not  then 

original  version  in  tlu*  Frank i^li  ton;;ue,  attaine<l  the  pre-eminence  and  impor- 

frum  wliich  different  Latin  vcr>ions  may  tancc  ascribed  to  them  in  the  law. 
luive  lieen  made.     Of  these  C,{\  MSS.', 
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mated,  in  the  rates  of  the  wcregild,  on  a  level  with  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  barbaric  court.*  We  thus  see  that  already, 
in  the  very  era  of  the  conquest,  the  royal  power  had  expanded 
in  dignity  and  consideration,  while  the  way  was  prepared  for 
the  enormous  political  authority  ailcrward  acquired  by  the 
priesthood. 

These  labors  finished,  Chlodwig  took  ill  and  died,  in  the  for- 
vmth  Hi  ty-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign.* 
A.D.  ST'  Honored  doubtless  by  his  people,  he  was  yet  chiefly 
mourned  by  the  Church,  which  could  scarcely  refrain  from  can- 
onizing his  memory.'  A  great  man  we  arc  unable  to  pro- 
nounce him,  because  we  know  little  of  his  personal  character, 
and  that  little  is  unworthy  of  praise.  Not  insusceptible  appar- 
ently of  the  larger  civic  motives,  and  a  zealous  Christian  with- 
al, he  was  nevertheless  savage,  vindictive,  and  perfidious.  On 
a  deep  ground  of  native  ferocity  and  cunning  the  priests  had 
embroidered  a  subtle  web  of  hyiK)crisy,  which  enabled  him  to 
cloak  enormous  schemes  of  treachery  and  cruelty  under  profes- 
sions of  jmblic  policy.  That  he  was  a  considerable  warrior 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  rendered  the  arms  of 
the  Franks  formi<lablc  to  so  large  a  jxirt  of  Europe.  But  it  is 
still  more  evident  that  he  was  a  consummate  ix>litician,  who,  by 
a  skillful  u.so  of  (»pportunities,  overcame  his  foes  and  raised  \m 
|)ower  to  an  alint>st  unprecedented  height.  Though  a  mere 
youth  at  the  outlet  of  his  career,  and  the  hereditary  leader  of  a 
small  Imnd  of  mercenaries,  he  became  in  the  end  the  acknowl- 
e<lgi*<l  master  of  c»ne  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  the  Roman 
provinces,  and  tlie  fnun<ler  of  not  only  the  mightiest  of  the  bar- 
baric munarehicH,  but  of  that  one  altme  which  was  durable. 

Whatever  bis  jMTsonal  merits,  then»fon^,  he  stands  forth  on 
iiui>ur«bi  ^'"*  hisiorie  pagt*  as  the  most  imix>rtant  figure  we  Iw- 
*****^'^  hold  duriuL^  the  fivt»  hundnd  year?^  that  elapsed  from 
Con^lantine  tn  Charl'MiavMie.  With  him  originatinl  the  first  of 
th«»  Kun»jH»:iii  nations  that  lived  to  U»  mmlern — that  Frani*r 

•  In  the  fir%t  thrr*  irxt*  r.f  PAnlr**u«         •  On  the  rhroni»lo|f}-  of  rhkulnife'* 

thrn*  t«  ii«i»llu»i<>n  t4i(*hri«tunitv  vihat.  Utrr  Uft,  mt  I)r  ]*rti)^r  (Ktuttn  Mf- 

t\ir  :   Imt  in  thr  lairr  lr\t»  iJir  t»rrr-  n««in);  ,  I    ii.,  t-rUiniMrmml  H). 
f;iM  f«'r  killinj:  •  i'tii*%t   ii  Cimi  »4ilii!i,  •  <»n-ir   'I*un»n.  i  ]|i«t.  Kcc.,  I.  ii.,c. 

Willi  li  tn  the  Mine  a«  that  fur  kiHioi;  an  4.'l   mu4  Si<m«ititli  i  llui.  Uc*  Krmov.,  t. 

aotriuiiuD  vr  a  cuunt.  i  ,  t .  Ti.  |i.  Ul. 
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which  is  our  peculiar  theme.  The  rude  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia  long  remained  rude  and  barbarous ; 
the  grand  structure  of  civilization  reared  by  Theodorik  in  Italy, 
broke  into  pieces  after  his  death ;  the  splendid  royalties  estab- 
lished by  the  Wisigoths  in  Spain  were  speedily  submerged  in 
the  storms  of  civil  war ;  and  the  Vandals  left  few  traces  in  Af- 
rica besides  the  blood-marks  in  which  their  domination  had  been 
acquired,  maintained,  and  overthrown.  But  the  asoendency  of 
the  Franks  in  Gaul,  blending  curiously  the  ancient  civilization 
with  the  new  barbarism,  was  continued  through  all  the  fierce 
ferments  and  fusions  of  the  great  age  of  transition,  till  antiquity 
itself  was  swallowed  up  of  feudalism,  and  the  elements  of  the 
modem  world  were  knit  and  rounded  into  shape. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CBAKOBt  PBO0OCID  BT  THB  COXQDBIIT. — WaBS  OF  TRB   SORl  OT  CbLODWIO. 

(From  A.D.  511  to  561.) 

Thb  political  relations  of  the  empire  with  the  barbaric  na- 
ciwneter  of  tioiis  which  passed  into  its  territory  were  well  de- 

llM    iMrtmrte  '  -^ 


scribed  in  a  single  sentence  of  Procopius.  "  The  em- 
perors," he  said,  "could  not  prevent  the  barbarians  from  enter- 
ing the  provinces,  and  yet  the  barbarians  did  not  deem  their 
accjuisitions  there  valid  until  they  had  secured  the  assent  of 
the  emperors."*  In  other  words,  the  Roman  state,  unable  in  its 
decrepitude  to  protect  its  possessions  or  to  make  good  its  claims 
to  supremacy,  saved  the  more  open  confession  of  its  impotence 
by  a  formal  adoption  of  the  Germans  as  allies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Germans  acquiesced  in  the  protection  of  the  empire, 
and  accepted  its  patronage,  inasmuch  as  a  color  of  legitimacy 
was  thereby  given  to  their  settlements  and  seizures.' 

But,  as  the  |)owcr  of  the  emj>irc  diminished^  the  power  of  the 
barbaric  royalties  expande<l,  and  when  the  Western  Empire  was 
wholly  extinguished,  the  assertion  of  the  Roman  "  majesty"  in 
the  West  by  the  Eastern  court  was  scarcely  more  than  a  theo- 
retic pretense,  which  it  could  not  enforce  in  practice.  The 
struggle  then  turned  on  the  point  as  to  which  of  the  German' 
nations  encamped  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  state  the 
inheritance  should  belong.  They  were  no  longer  invaders,  nor 
wandering  bands  of  pn^latory  warriors,  but  established  nations, 
having  their  capitals  and  their  homes,  and  contending  among 
ihemselvfs  for  the  {xtssossion  aiul  contn>l  of  what  may  bo 
termini  a  derelict  estate.     If  the  barbaric  chiefs  acknowledged 

'  I)e  licll.  Gfith.,  1.  iii.,  r.  !13.  than  c<>iM|iif»tt,  staixU  at  the  1m«i1  of 

'  The  Frrnrh  antiqiuirUiK  and  hi*-  ooe,    Bod    Xfontcvqitiru    (K^iTit     «k« 

tone  wriimarpdnidoilmto  ttioK-hooli  Lab),   who  nuuBUunt   thul   ih(«e  ad- 

on  the  qiir«tion  itf  thr  n'Ution  of  the  taikts  wcrp  «Jm<Mt  purr  mfi<|ucM»,  dl 

iMU^Mirir  n>vAltic<«  t<i  the  rin|iirv.      llie  the  head  </  the  other.     The  nature  aod 

Abhe  I>uhi«t  rlli«t(nrr  t^ritique-.  i»ho  merits  of  the  rontnirertr  arr  impnrttBl- 

niaintain«  that  the  aAlv^nrm  i>f  the  tier-  Ir  tuinmnil  up  hr  Lehnen»a  (liitl.  dfli 

man*  into  the  empirr  «rrr  the  rrault  of  Iiitt.  Mcroting .,  L  i.,  Fref.). 
the  cuncrt*iunt  of  the  em|ieruri  ratber 
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in  a  sort  the  claims  of  the  Eastern  court — if  they  accepted  the 
Roman  office  of  master  of  the  militia — if  they  were  glad  to 
sport  the  titles,  as  Chlodwig  did,  of  Augustus  and  consul,  it 
was  not  in  the  interest  or  for  the  sake  of  the  fallen  empire  that 
they  did  so,  but  in  their  own  interest  and  for  their  own  sake. 
By  these  means  they  ingratiated  themselves  in  the  good*wilI 
of  the  bishops  and  of  the  native  society,  acquired  a  Homan  pres- 
tige for  their  administration,  and  flattered  themselves  that  the^- 
would  become  the  actual  heirs  of  the  defunct  commonwealth. 
Chlodwig  was  only  more  adroit  than  other  chie&  in  his  assum])- 
tions  of  the  Roman  paraphernalia,  and  consequently  mote  suc- 
cessful in  his  designs. 
That  his  successes  were  nevertheless  conquests,  in  the  proper 

chiodwifi*8  fuc  sense  of  the  term,  can  not,  I  think,  admit  of  much 
ce«e- conquest-.  ^^^^^^    jj^  ^^i^^^  foj.  j^jg  authority  primarily  upon 

his  sword  and  the  swords  of  his  good  Franks,  although  he  was 
not  indisposed  to  confirm  that  authority  by  such  other  evi- 
dences of  its  rightfulness  as  the  opinions  and  exigences  of  the 
time  might  require.  lie  had  not,  however,  the  remotest  idea  of 
restoring  the  old  empire  of  the  West;  he  knew  that,  after  a  cen- 
tury of  struggle  against  its  fate,  that  form  of  political  existence 
was  prostrate  and  gone  forever;  but  he  hoped  to  substitute  for 
the  Roman  ascendency  in  Gaul  an  ascendency  of  his  own,  which 
might  become  eventually  no  less  glorious  and  enduring.  He 
warred  and  murdered  for  this  end,  and  he  would  have  wanxxl 
and  murdered  with  an  equal  ill-will  against  the  Romans  as 
against  the  Germans,  if  the  Romans  had  stood  equally  in  his  way. 
That  this  was  the  real  end  and  character  of  his  ambition  is 
orKan!»iti.«i  of  maclc  clcarcr  by  the  manner  in  which  his  dominion 
Fmnkn.  in  Gaul  was  administered.     We  have  little  or  no 

evidence,  it  is  true,  that  the  Franks  divided  the  private  lands 
among  themselves,  as  the  Wisigoths  are  known  to  have  done 
when  tliey  first  settled  in  Aquitain,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and 
the  Ilerules  and  others  in  Italy  ;*  but  the  circumstances  of  their 
i^ttlement  and  progress  do  not  appear  to  have  made  this  kind 

*  Dill  HIS  (Ilist.  Crit.,  t.  it.,  1.  vi.,  c.  russotl  also  by  Fauriel  C^ulo  Merid., 

13).    (.'oni]i.  ]a*x  ^Visi^)tll.,  v.f  4.  I!) ;  ii.,   34),    nnynonnnl  (Hist,   du    Droit 

Lex  Hiircnnd.,  t.  liv.  ;  and  Cns>i(Klor. ,  Miinici]Kil,  i.,  2ri<i),  nml  Hallain  (Sapp, 

1.  ix.,  Epi.st.  4.     See  the  question  dis-  Notes,  vol.  i.,  i>.  *J{mI), 
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of  appropriation  necessary.  They  had  long  held  possession  of 
ample  territories  to  the  north  of  the  Loire,  as  we  have  seen,  some 
of  which  had  been  granted  to  them,  as  Icetic  colonists,  by  the  em- 
perors, and  some  had  been  abandoned  by  the  first  possessors 
during  the  tumults  of  invasion  and  civil  war.  When  they  ad- 
vanced, therefore,  to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  they  were  already 
provided  with  domains,  on  which  they  had  built  their  homes 
and  lived,  and  from  which  they  did  not  care  to  depart  i)enna- 
nently,  because,  being  less  numerous  than  other  parties  in  Gaul, 
it  was  not  prudent  to  disperse  their  forces.  The  lands  so  ac- 
quired in  the  south  they  divided  among  themselves,  and  gov- 
enicil  a.s  tributary  estates,  partly  by  garrisons  established  in  con- 
venient strong-holds,  but  chiefly  through  the  still  subsisting 
foniLs  of  the  lioman  administration. 

Adopting  pretty  much  the  same  territorial  distinctions  as  had 
jarudtrikmi  bcforc  prcvailcd,  i*.  r.,  of  provincial  civitates,  and  pagi, 
ftsd  couniiT  which  corresi>onded  closely  to  their  own  native  gaus, 
hun<ln.Hl.s  and  marks,  they  apjwinted  a  series  of  oflBcials  whose 
functions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  former  Roman  officials. 
Tt>  a  fluke  (^herctogh  in  Teuton,  and  dux  in  Latin)  they  assign- 
etl  the  command  of  one  of  those  large  circumscriptions  of  ter- 
ritory o>inpris<Hl  in  an  ancient  province,  and  he  wa.s  exjH?cteil, 
with  the  ai<l  of  his  warriors,  to  watch  over  its  jwace  and  setni- 
rity,  to  summon  hLs  army  when  needed,  and  to  lead  it  into  Init- 
tlr.  Under  him,  in  each  civitas,  they  placed  a  graf,  or  count 
(comes),  who  exercisetl  therein  both  a  civic  and  military  juris- 
diction, assi.steil  by  a  number  of  rcicheimburgs,  or  chosen  frce- 
ht)ld<»rs,  who  pR-sidtnl  with  him  in  the  district  courtf«,  and  eol- 
lt*«:l<Hl  and  furwanletl  the  taxes.  In  the  less^*r  precincts,  again, 
wt'H*  ilfpulifs,  vice-<'nunts  (vice-comes),  and  vicare  (vicarii),  who 
wi-rr  t'u^MpMl  in  himilar  duties.* 

( )\vin^'  \n  tli»*  rornpliratiHl  nature  of  their  tasks,  the  count**  and 
Th«>u»t«rr«  thrir>ulN.nliiiatos  were  often  st'kvteil  fnmi  anion^  ihe 
prr^iML  <  Julio. K« .mans,  who  were  8Up|)Osed  to  be  more  famil- 
iiir  with  the  routin«*  of  courts  and  treasuries  than  the  untut«)rL*d 

*  Simrtimr*.  lu'wr^rr,  thrrr  w««  a  C^^*j  m  to  the  rxtrni  U»  which  the  Itv 

ipraf  in  thr  |afni«.      i*«>ni|«irr  Voo  Sa-  man   niuiiiri|4il  juriMiirtitiri*  wcrr  •n* 

viVTi^  t  ni*i.  cf  It'iiian  l^%i.  r.  >..  §  ;i)  |jrr«cUrd  or  a«1<'|4cJ  tr  the  Carnuaiu. 
aimI  rardc»»u»  y^Loi   Sahi|ur,   Divert. 
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wanderers  from  Germany ;  for  the  laws  were  then  regarded  as 
personal,  t.  e,,  each  class  of  inhabitants  was  judged  by  the  law 
of  the  nation  to  which  it  belonged — ^the  Grermans  by  the  Salic, 
Burgundian,  Ripuarian,  and  Wisigothic  codes,  and  the  Gallo- 
Boman  by  those  of  the  emperors.^  Moreover,  the  financial  sys- 
tem of  the  Romans  was  continued  in  force  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent ;  and  not  only  were  the  imposts  and  capitation  taxes  main- 
tained, but  similar  methods  were  resorted  to  for  their  collection 
and  transfer.* 

But,  while  the  Franks  did  not  abrogate  or  subvert  the  Roman 
The  drUtm  system  of  finance  and  law  in  respect  to  the  GaUo-Ro- 
subordinatei.  maus,  and  even  accepted  their  services  in  vanoos 
branches  of  administration,  they  yet  took  care  to  mark,  in  the 
most  significant  way,  their  sense  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  races.  In  the  rates  of  the  weregild,  the  composition  at- 
tached to  the  murder  or  injury  of  the  Roman  was  in  all  cases 
relatively  about  one  half  less  than  that  affixed  to  the  murder 
or  injury  of  the  Frank.  Relatively  I  say,  because  the  social 
distinctions  which  prevailed  in  the  native  society  were  still  re- 
garded— the  Roman  possessor  being  estimated  higher  than  the 
Roman  tributary,  and  the  tributary  higher  than  the  slave — but 
the  Roman  possessor  was  nevertheless  rated  at  only  half  the 
sum  of  the  Frankish  freeman,  and  the  Roman  tributary  at  half 
the  sum  of  the  Frank  litus.  The  only  exception  was  in  the 
case  of  the  priests,  who  were  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Frank- 
ish nobles.^  By  this  arrangement  the  Salic  law  said  to  the  na- 
tives, "  You  arc  by  no  means  equal  to  the  Franks,  and  yet  you 
arc  not  all  of  the  servile  or  degraded  order.  You  may  enjoy 
your  own  laws,  hold  and  devise  your  own  property,  be  eligible 
even  to  certain  offices  of  distinction  and  worth,  but  the  prerog* 
ativcs  and  rights  of  government  are  with  the  Franks,  your  su- 
j)criors." 


*  Von  Savigny  (uli  sup.,  vol.  i.,  c.  3). 

'  Lchucrou  (Ilbt.  dcs  Instit.  Me'ro- 
ving.,  t.  i.,  1.  2,  c.  1).  It  ap])car!i  to 
have  been,  however,  only  by  degrees, 
und  under  certain  kings,  that  these 
taxes  were  imposed  ufran  the  Franks ; 
and  the  im{K)sition  of  them  U.'came  the 
cauM*  of  much  trouble. 

'  Pardessus  (Loi   Saliquo,   DisMMi. 


CU'mr^.  The  verf  of  tho  Roman  0»- 
ri'rrr  liefjifj  for  instance,  was  300  lolidiy 
while  that  of  tlic  Frank  antmatioa 
(w}iO!»c  place  near  the  king  waa  |ireci«e» 
ly  the  same)  was  G(N) ;  the  were  of  tho 
Frank  freeman  wa«  200  roln,  that  of  tho 
Konian  i^ossessor  IIK),  and  no  on  through 
all  corresfmnding  ranks. 
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Great  changes  were  effected  among  the  Franks  themselves  in 
their  relations  to  each  other;  f^ater,  perhaps,  than 


bjrUMMsqiMii.    among  tho  old  subjects  of  the  empire.    (1.)  The 


king,  who  regarded  himself  as  tho  heir  of  the  Cicsars,  and  to 
whose  possession  the  fiscal  lands  of  the  emperors  and  the  pub- 
lic properties  of  the  civitates  fell,  was  enormously  aggrandized 
in  wealth,  dignity,  and  power.  His  ideas  and  aspirations  ex- 
panded with  tho  importance  of  his  position.  lie  not  only  cov- 
eted the  authority,  but  aped  the  manners  and  the  indulgences 
of  the  old  imperial  despots.  Ilis  court  swarmed  with  polished 
and  cunning  Gauls,  who  commended  to  his  ambition  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Roman  models.  The  priests  confirmed  the  original 
claims  of  his  monarchy  to  a  divine  descent  by  religious  doc- 
trines which  taught  its  continued  and  inviolable  sanctity.  In 
a  little  while,  the  very  monarchs  whose  fathers  had  slept  in  the 
open  air  on  the  skin  of  a  l)ear  or  wild  bull  reposed  softly  on 
beds  of  purple  and  silk,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  de- 
lights of  the  bath,  the  table,  and  the  circus.  Their  fathers' 
courts  had  been  a  cluster  of  ferocious,  half-naked  warriors,  but 
they  gathered  about  them  supple  bands  of  ministerials,  apt  in 
all  the  intrigues,  vices,  and  flatteries  of  the  Oriental  palaces. 
Their  fathers*  {wwers  had  depended  on  the  vigor  of  their  arms 
and  tho  eloquence  of  their  tongues,  but  they  assumed  the 
crown  and  the  sceptre  of  the  CVsars,  and  issued  decrees,  ap- 
pointeil  and  deiKwed  magistrates,  struck  coins,  and  interfered 
arbitrarily  in  both  public  and  private  affairs,  in  virtue  of  their 
own  sovereign  will  ami  right.'  (2.)  But  the  iK)wer  of  the  war- 
riors grew  with  that  of  the  king,  e«iM?cially  their  ability  to 
maintain  large  and  effective  bands  of  companions  and  follow- 
ers. In  their  earlier  condition,  the  barbaric  chiefs  who  collect- 
e<l  a  riainue  about  them  were  only  able  to  entice  and  rcwani 
it"*  si*r\'iccs  by  the  bounties  of  their  table,  and  the  gift  of  weap- 
ons and  of  battlr-horees;  but  af\er  the  conquest  they  might 
recompense  its  fidelity  with  tho  more  stable  and  imposing  pres- 
ents of  real  property.  As  the  king  dividtnl  among  them  the 
lands  anil  treasures  which  were  won  by  their  common  valor, 
so  they,  in  turn,  divided  among  their  followen  subordinate 

*  Cooisll  LehumHi  (loftit.  Meroviag.,  t.  i..  |».  89(1,  H  Mff.). 
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parts  of  the  same  valuable  spoil.^  An  enterprising  chief,  swift 
to  strike,  eager  to  grasp,  cunning  to  hold,  might,  by  these 
means,  erect  for  himself  an  estate  whose  opulence  and  influence 
would  almost  rival  that  of  the  king.  As  the  lands  were  dis- 
tributed, moreover,  either  as  free  possessions  {al-odhs)^  or  as 
usufructs,  or  holdings  {fe-odhs\^  in  the  former  case  an  absolute, 
and  in  the  latter  a  conditional  property,  he  struggled  to  render 
himself  independent  as  it  respects  the  king,  and  yet  a  lord  or 
proprietor  as  it  respects  his  own  followers.  His  ambition  aimed 
no  longer  at  the  mere  leadership  of  expeditionary  and  preda- 
ceous  bands,  but  at  the  lordship  of  vast  domains,  which  teemed 
with  tenants,  slaves,  and  cattle,  and  the  rich  products  of  meadow, 
wood,  and  stream.  From  the  centre  of  these,  where  he  erected 
his  lordly  mansion  (sala),^  he  exercised  an  almost  unbounded  and 
arbitrary  sway  over  the  multitude  of  his  beneficiaries  and  de- 
pendents, like  the  sovereign  of  a  little  state.*    (3.)  Consequent- 

^  We  have   in   this   fact   the  first  (Rise  and  Progress  of  the  EnglbhCoin- 

sproutings  of  tlie  germ  of  feudalism,  moni^-eahh,  ii.,  203).    His  own  derinx- 

which  the  Franks  brought  from  beyond  tion,  however,  fVom  the  Latin,  rmpkf- 

the  UhinCf  where  it  existed  in  the  Gcr-  teushj  is  still  more  exceptionable :  fint, 

manic  custom  of  chief  and  follower.  in  that  the  emphytensis  was  diflerent 

'  Tlie  word  aiodis  ai)pcar8  in  the  ear-  from  tho/cW;  and,  second,  in  that  the 

licst  copies  of  the  Sulic  law,  and  is  derivation,  by  **aitting  off  the  head 

therefore  coeval  with  the  first  settle-  and  legs,  and  extracting  the  backbone" 

nicnts  of  the  Fnniks;  hut /i -od  or /end  of  the  word  (Ilallam,  n.  10),  is  foncci]. 

(Latin  ftudnw)  d(K*s  not  occur  till  it  a]>-  The  conceit  which  finds /mdum  in  the 

] tears  in  a  constitution  of  Kurl  the  Fat,  initial  letters  of  the  ancient  oath  of 

who  dieil  A.  1 ).  8S8.    In  the  tenth  con-  fo^ilty,  Fidelis  Ero  Ubiqae  Domino  Vero 

tury  it  is  frctiuoiitly  used  in  charters  Mco,  is  obviously  no  more  than  a  con- 

and  other  documents  (Hist.  Gt'm'nil  du  ceit.     In  the  K^'mric  dialects  the  word 

Lan^'iieilcK*,  t.  ii.,  Ap])end.,  y.  107).  alod  is  used  to  designate  the  domestic 

The  unti(}uanans  d('ri\-c  alod  from  the  and  hereditary  property  of  any  monbcr 

Teutonic  dialects,  in  which  tiU  means  of  a  kinship  (IX;  Cnrson,  Hist,  dn  Penpu 

all  or  entire,  and  vdh,  proiierty,  or  ubso-  Bret.,  Gloss.),  but  I  find  no  traces  there 

lute  pro])erty,  exemjit  from  otili^nitions  of /frx/,  the  expression  for  benefice  b^ 

of  rent  or  sen-ice  (Grimm,  Deutsche  inp:  mri/ddnwy. 

liechtsalterthum,   s.  i*X\).      It  coitc-  ^  The  o/or/ff  of  the  Salic  law  is  often 

s])onds  to  the  ud-td  of  Norway  and  the  cnlle<l  the  terra  Mi/irri,  and  means,  not 

()rkney  Ishmds,  wliere  free  jiroiicrty  is  the  land  of  the  Salians,  as  Lehneion 

distinguished  as  ud-af/er  (Ilulhim,  vol.  and  others  think,  bat  the  land  immedi- 

i.,  p.  HTi,  note).     I{ut  the  etymi»h>g}'  ately  about  the  salo,  or  manor-house 

of  ^/^^r/A  is  not  so  clear ;  Diican^.'c  (v.  (Grimm,   Deutsch.    Kcchts.,   s.   493). 

fcudum)  gets  it  from  /rh^  a  sti|MMid  or  The  Ripiiarian  law  denominates  it  the 

recomjiense,  and  cmM,  pn»i>erty ;  but  to  hrntUtas  nriatirti^  and  a  formnla  of 

this  Sir  Frimris  I'algravc  objects,  that  Man'ulf  the  ufotlis  ftarmtum. 

in  the  Teutonic,  feud  and  feud;ili>m  are  *  The  hinds  granted  only  in  nsnfmrt 

ex]>ressed  by  Ithn  (loan)  and  b-hn-wttin  to  the  retainers  of  a  chief  were  called 
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ly,  while  the  respective  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  kings  and 
leudes*  was  increased,  there  were  sown  between  them  the  seeds  of 
bitter  animosities.  Both  were  insatiable  in  their  thirst  for  i>ower, 
which  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  charactcrLstic  of  the  whole 
Frankish  race.  The  kings,  animated  by  the  traditions  of  im- 
perialism which  they  learned,  aspired  to  a  more  absolute  and 
arbitrary  control ;  the  leudes,  cherishing  their  primitive  Cier- 
man  manners,  aimed  to  mainUiin  the  inde{>endent  spirit  of  the 
old  aristocracy.  Many  of  the  latter,  it  is  true,  were  drawn  and 
bound  to  the  king  by  his  concessions  of  lands,  by  grants  of 
dukedoms  and  counties,  and  of  the  dignities  and  favors  which 
he  might  shower  uj)on  them,  as  his  referendaries,  equerries,  cup- 
bearers, and  intendxmts.'  This  was  a  main  source  of  his  in- 
fluence ;  but  even  in  this  relation  there  were  grounds  of  jeal- 
oiL*»y  and  antagonism.  The  kings  would  naturally  desire  to 
render  their  grunts  temjwrary  and  revocable,  while  the  leudes 
wotild  as  naturally  desire  to  render  them  |)Ositive  an<l  jR'rjx^tu- 
al.  The  vague  obligiitions  of  fidelity  on  one  f^ide,  and  <»f  pro- 
te<!tion  on  the  other,  were  fniil  ties  amid  the  turbulent  impulses 
and  passions  of  tha«k5  times.  Ik>th  the  kings  and  the  leudes 
were  Ix^isterous  men,  transfemnl  almost  abniptly  from  a  primi- 
tive condition  to  all  the  wealth  and  appliances  of  civili/^ion, 
abandoned  without  restniint  to  the  bnital  instincts  of  their  an- 
imality,  and  yet  furnished  with  all  the  means  of  satisfying  its 


in  Latin  bfm^jida^  the midc  term  wkiih, 
niiilrr  the  riniicn>ni,  had  been  Applied 
Id  the  temnt]!  f»f  land  made  to  M>ldicn 
on  the  conditinn  of  niilitarv  M*ni(*e. 
(i'oinjiarr  I«iini|iriiliii«  in  Alex.  Severn, 
and  Vo|iiM'u«  in  l*n»h.,  with  ('«»do  Tlic- 
odtM.,  XI.,  'ill.  1,  f*. )  IScnctiria  %vrv 
m\-*>  rtin'-r^liNl  to  tariouA  ci%ic  fiiiirtii>n- 
arim  in«tra«l  i>f  via)^*4  tir  MUrin*  ((*<idu 
The«>d«H.,  xi.,  !»<»,  .'i^.  A  ju/  and  a 
Umt^n*r^  tlvn'fnrr,  %i«ti*  similar;  hut  the 
•••nricp*  i»f  thr  Ititman  Jwnrlii  iary  wrrtj 
due  to  the  »tato,  thtjM*  of  tlie  feudal  Uw 
to  the  lord  (lyrhucmu,  t.  i..  1.  ui.,  r.  l\). 
^  The  Fraokuh  wami>r*,  hut  |«irtif*» 
nlarly  the  Ivadrn,  fim*  f-allnl  UwUt^ 
(r\tm  the  Trutoau*  moni  A-in/^,  /<Mif, 
ir«/r.  |in>|»lc,  a«  hiRif*  think  fThicrnr, 
Ixitrra  tur  I'lli^t.  dr  Franc,  p.  \Mi\ 
In  tiie  Scandiiu«  lan  dAaki-tj>,  l*dr  meant 


A  warrior  (Olanit  Worminn,  Dirt.  Ro- 
nic,  cited  by  Lehoenm,  t.  i.,  p.  IkM); 
and  in  the  Kymric  ahiu  ArjiNlt/  meant  an 
army  or  war-hand  (l>e  runtm.  Hut. 
d(*4  IVap.  nrrl.,  t.  ii.,  Ap|<tid.).  It 
wan  not  a  title  of  dignity,  a«  every  frte 
ri|{ht<*r  among  the  Frankt  was  a  lend, 
but  in  |mM\i>it  of  time  the  term  teemt  to 
lui>e  l>een  rmtrirted  to  tlie  miMt  pnimi- 
m>nt  and  (lofierful  warritin  akine. 

'  l*hr9ie  ap|car  to  ha\e  been  dctig- 
nati'vl  br  the  term  antrM^twnt$^  frvm 
the  Teutonic  word  rrm,  ex|tre«*inf  inuC 
and  fidelity.  Thry  were  the  tnutees, 
or  faithful  of  the  king.  In  tlte  Salie 
Uw,  xliii.,  I,  and  aliv.,  •*,  the  term 
it  la  tnuU  iiumumitxi^  and  in  tlie  Ki|iiia- 
rian  law,  t.  \i.,  in  truait  tr»ft>t.  Tbo 
(•alki-ltiimaut  admitted  la  the  clasf 
Wtto  called  ru«rir«t  rtytM, 
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greeds.  The  old  society  was  in  decay,  the  gentleness  and  el- 
egance of  its  manners  were  lost,  and,  if  it  imposed  upon  the  bar- 
barians the  remnants  of  its  arts  and  its  ideas,  it  communicated 
to  them  also  its  wants  and  its  corruptions.  Boman  frauds  and 
perfidies  were  mingled,  in  what  Hallam  calls  "  a  baleful  conflu- 
ence," with  the  ferocity  and  violence  of  the  Franks.^ 

'*  Thoflo  wild  men*i  vices  thej  receired. 
And  gave  them  back  their  own  ;*' 

and  thus  the  old  struggle  of  Bomanism  and  Germanism  was  re* 
newed  in  another  and  lower  aspect  Nothing  was  any  where 
fixed ;  every  thing  was  in  confusion  and  flux ;  the  Chuck  it- 
self was  demoralized  by  the  conquerors  whom  it  had  adopted; 
and  races,  classes,  societies,  individuals,  battled  each  other  in  a 
kind  of  blind  impatience  and  rage. 
With  these  explanations  I  resume  a  rapid  narratiye  of  eventSL 


DirbioQ  of  ChlodwiiF,  on  his  demise,  left  his  estates  and  his 
unflrdom  ures  to  four  sons :  to  Theudenk,  aged  eighteen,  who 
■oni,A.D.5ii.  had  been  bom  before  his  marriage  with  Chlotilda; 
and  to  Chlodomir,  Hildcbert,  and  Chlother,  aged  respectively 
seventeen,  fourteen,  and  twelve.  They  were  divided  in  "equal 
lances,"  as  Gregory  says,^  although  it  is  difficult  to  diBcem  the 
kind  of  equality  meant,  or  even  the  principle  of  the  partition. 
Theuderik,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Metz,  obtained,  besideB 
the  possessions  of  the  Franks  beyond  the  Bhine,  the  whole 
country  situate  between  the  lefl  bank  of  that  stream  and  the 
Mcusc ;  and,  on  this  side  the  Meuse,  the  cities  and  teiritones  of 
Champagne.  At  the  same  time  he  acquired,  south  of  the  Loire, 
in  Aquitxiin,  Clermont,  and  the  province  of  Auvergne,  with  its 
usual  annexes  of  Yelai  and  Gdvaudan,  together  with  the  import* 
ant  cities  of  Rhodez,  Cahors,  and  Alby .'  Chlodomir,  whoee  cap- 
ital was  Orleans,  was  endowed  with  the  cities  and  territories  of 
Auxerre,  Touraine,  Maine,  Anjou,  Nantes,  Vannes,  and  BenneS| 
between  the  Seine  and  the  mid-Loire ;  and,  at  the  south,  with 
those  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees.  Hildebert,  in 
addition  to  Paris,  his  capital,  received  the  five  neighboring  cities 

'  Middle  Ages,  toI.  i.,  n.  4,  p.  112.  facilitate    tho   comprehenikm   of  iHm 

*  Greg.  Turon.,  1.  iii.,  c.  1,  a-i/ua  reader.     An  jet,  probAblr,  all  tlwn  liK 

iance.  ralitics  retained  their  Ijiuiii  or  Keltic 

'  I  use  the  modem  names  in  thcM  designations. 

difBcult  coses  of  geographical  detail  to 
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of  Mclun,  Mcanx,  Compidgne,  Bcauvom,  Etampes,  With  Bourges, 
Poitou^  Santoigne,  the  Bordclois,  and  the  Agenois,  making  a 
narrow  semilunar  circumscription  along  the  Atlantic  from  .the 
mouth  of  the  Oaronne  to  a  |)oint  west  of  Paris ;  while  Chlother, 
who  chose  Soissons  for  his  scat,  took  the  whole  region  to  the 
north  of  that  city,  between  the  Somme  and  the  Scheldt,  be- 
sides a  part  of  the  Limousin  and  Perigord  in  the  south. ^  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  kingdoms  interlaced  and  clasped  each 
other  with  an  almost  whimsical  perplexity,  and  that  no  polit- 
ical motives  could  have  dictated  the  partition.  As  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  arrangement,  however,  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  the  portions  of  Theuderik  which  bordered  the  seats  of  the 
Saxons,  Burgunds,  Ooths,  and  others  unfriendly  to  the  Franks, 
were  assigned  him  because  he  was  already  a  warrior,  capable 
of  def(»nding  the  frontiers  of  the  Franks,  as  well  as  of  extending 
their  dominions. 

The  sons  of  Chlodwig  prosecuted  his  aggressive  j>olicy ;  the 
Th«»  r^v>t»u  lands  alreaily  acquired  were  not  secure ;  their  bar- 
?furtn*3tMb.  ^a"C  tributaries  were  restless  and  aggressive;  and 
iwr^k,  A.  around  them,  on  all  sides,  swarmed  other  barbarians, 
UMftxu^.  ^jjQ  envieil  their  power  and  coveted  their  wealth. 
The  first  year  of  his  reign  Theuderik  was  comi>elled  to  repulse 
an  inmad  of  the  Danes,  who,  driving  their  light  skills  up  the 
Meuse,  nivagitl  the  country  on  either  side,*  Not  long  after- 
wanl  he  intervened  in  a  fratricidal  quarrel  lx?twcon  the  broth- 
er-kings of  Tliuringia,  which,  in  the  end,  after  various  perfidies 
and  munlers,  led  to  liw  acquisition  of  nearly  their  whole  terri- 
tory.' Chlother  assistinl  him  in  the  work,  and  abducted  and 
married,  as  a  part  of  the  8iK>il,  the  Ixjautiful  sister  of  the  Thu- 
rin^ian  kinps,  named  liade^ninda,  whose  sad  experience  of  his 
cniel  and  lia^ntious  manners  drove  her  to  forsake  the  throne, 
and  to  pass  the  n^i  of  her  life  in  a  convent  which  she  erected 
at  Poitiers.* 

*  Thr«e  p(Mititin«  arc  in^(*ii  ^nW  •«  ftrvtlt,  ami  the  Nrrluir.     The  final  rr- 
•p|inixinuitiv««.     Sx  the  map  whirh  I  dttrtuni  wan  iHrirrd  till  aUmt  TiSM. 
ha«r  l«immMl  an«l  altrn^l  fn»in  llup>         *  She  U  the  fair  St.  lUJr^iDtla  f4 
(FmiKf  Hi«tnrinuc  ct  M««numrnlalc,  t.  the  Acta   Stm*'tomm   fl)nl.    Ilmnlict, 
ii..  r-ri*.  \h:\7),  Sarr..  i.,  |..  .1l*»)  ami  iiflhr  f*irt  Fur- 

•  (tn*ir.  Tunm..  I.  iii  .  c  7.  tun.itu*.  »h«iN-  Inrlv  aiiiiuntJi  cif  their 
'  It  U%  between  the  Elbe,  the  Vn-     ini«ni.iirief  Fnftniiaii  t>|«rra.  II- i.  ix.) 

Thierry  haa  dii^ratnl  into  one  1/  hia 

u 
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A  few  years  later,  Chlodomir,  Hildebert,  and  Chlother  were 
The  brothers  iiistiffatcd  bv  the  implacable  family  vengeanoe  of  thcir 

«*»U  and  re-  ^i  ^i  r     •         •  ..  *  1.  l 

dace  BuiKim-  motlier,  then  living  m  a  monastery,  to  avenge  her  rel- 
834.  atives  who  had  been  slain  some  forty  years  before  by 

Gundebald,  himself  six  years  in  the  grave.  They  fiercely  as- 
sailed the  country  of  the  Burgunds.  Sighismund,  their  king, 
after  concealing  himself  for  a  while  in  the  convent  of  Agaxma 
(St.  Maurice),  was  brutally  murdered,  with  his  whole  family. 
The  crime  was  resented  by  a  younger  brother  of  the  king,  named 
Gundemar,  who  made  war  upon  the  Franks,  killed  Chlodomir  in 
battle,  and  drove  oflf  the  Franks,  although  in  vain ;  for  they  aft- 
erward returned,  beat  the  Burgunds  at  Veseronce,  and  reduoed 
their  whole  country  to  subjection,*  By  this,  not  only  were  the 
ancient  wrongs  of  Chlotilda  avenged,  but  some  fourteen  rich 
bishoprics  were  added  to  the  Church,  and  the  most  fertile  prov- 
ince of  Gaul  to  the  Frankish  state. 

On  the  death  of  Chlodomir,  his  brothers  Chlother  and  Hil- 
The  wiiigouia  dcbcrt,  in  order  to  secure  his  heritage,  caused  two  of 
sJJSS^  jLD.  tis  young  children  to  be  assassinated  in  a  way  which 
631-539.  ^^  makes  the  blood  run  cold  to  read  of,  and  banish- 
ed a  third  to  a  monastery.'  They  then  divided  the  kingdom 
of  Orleans  among  themselves,  and  joined  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Goths,  who  still  held  some  parts  of  the  Narbonnese 
and  Aquitain.  Amalarik,  their  king,  had  married  a  daughter 
of  Chlodwig ;  but,  being  an  Arian,  while  she  was  a  Catholic^  he 
maltreated  her,  as  it  is  said,  striking  her  till  the  blood  flowed, 
and  causing  his  people  to  pelt  her  with  mud,  which  offenses 
provoked  the  retorts  of  her  brothers.'  They  drove  Amalarik 
from  his  capital  of  Narbonne;  forced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Spain, 
where  he  was  murdered ;  ravaged  the  most  fertile  parts  of  his 
possessions,  and  carried  off  his  treasures,  together  with  their 
sister,  who  died  on  the  return  toward  Paris.*  A  few  years  later 
(A.D.  534),  the  Franks,  though  completely  baffled  in  an  exp^ 


finest  sketches,  full  of  nnimation  and  orr.     The  third  child,  nftmed  Chlodcw 

(if  local  coh)r  (l^its.  dcs  Temps  M<5-  aid,  afterward  built  a  conTcnt  mt  Kiv 

ruvinf;.,  t.  ii.,  p.  3'J9,  rt  «rv7.).  fsent,  near  Paris,  which  took  his  nuMb 

*  (irc^.  Turon.,  iii.,  5,  G;    Marii,  It  is  now  St.  Cloud. 

Avent.  Chron.,  p.  l.">.  *  Greg.  Turon.,  1.  iii.,  cc.  1-10. 

*  Tlic  incidents  arc  given  hj  Greg-         *  Isidor.  llispal.,  Chnm. 
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dition  against  Spain,  contrived  to  wrest  from  the  Wisigoths 
nearly  all  their  estates  in  Gaul. 
In  the  wars  against  the  Burgands  Theuderik  took  no  part, 


Tb«  dcMte.  and  his  warriors,  panting  for  blood  and  treasure,  -^ 
■k,  A.D.  MT  were  incensed  at  his  inactivity.  They  threatened  to 
enlist  with  his  brothers,  when  he  said  to  them,  ^'  Uold ;  do  not 
follow  them,  but  go  with  me  into  my  province  of  Auvergne, 
where  you  will  find  plenty  of  gold  and  silver,  and  carry  off  as 
many  cattle,  slaves,  and  vestments  as  you  may  desire."  The 
Ar\'cmians,  still  rich  and  powerful,  suffered  the  yoke  of  Theu- 
derik with  impatience — they  had  once,  indeed,  tried  to  cast  it  off 
in  favor  of  his  brother  Uildebert,  and  this  uneasiness  he  made 
the  pretext  of  his  resentments.  lie  turned  the  wild  tribes  of 
(rermany  among  them  with  an  unlimited  license  to  rob  and 
slav.  Nothing  was  suffered  to  escape  their  rapacity ;  trees,  har- 
vests cabins,  monasteries,  churches  disappeared  before  them, 
and  the  only  n*fugi\s  for  the  inhabitants  were  found  in  tho 
8tn>ng-h()lds  of  the  mountains.  Even  these  almost  inaccessible 
retn^ats  were  uKsailcd,  and  the  savage  solitudes  of  Mount  Dot6 
and  tho  Cantal,  the  broken  volcanic  piles,  the  gloomy  pine-for- 
ests which  l(K^k  out  upon  the  valleys  of  the  Allier  and  Dor- 
dofme,  and  which  the  indefatigable  valor  of  the  Ronuins  had 
never  ossayoil  to  penetrate,  were  made  mon>  desolate  by  the  de- 
structive fen)citv  of  the  men  of  the  North.'  The  old  Gallic 
fortn*ssos  of  Tiyeni,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  separates 
Auverpne  from  Forez,  the  monastery  of  Issoire,  the  basilica  of 
Brioudo,  were  leveled  to  the  earth,  and  "  nothing  was  Icfl  to  the 
people/'  says  the  chronicler,  "save  the  earth,  which  could  not 
Ix*  (•Hrn«*d  away.  One  saw  troops  of  children,  fine  young  men, 
uiid  girls  of  gracious  mien  traileil  after  tho  army,  with  their 
hands  tied  )H.*hind  their  backs,  and  destined  to  be  sold  as  slaveys 
at  auction."'  The  horrorn  of  the  war  left  tho  deepest  traces  in 
the  memory  of  thi*  inhabitants,  so  that  the  contem]K)rary  writers 
oflrn  fixeti  their  dates  from  the  terrible  disasters  known  as  tho 
cfaflta  Ari-rnm.^  A  revolt  of  the  Franks  somewhere  in  the  North, 
who  :iss«'rt4'd  the  royal  claims  of  one  Munderik,  either  a  bas- 
tan!  of  Chlcxlwips  or  the  mn  of  one  of  the  kings  whom  he  had 

*  MATtin,  lliftt.  dc  Frmiice,  t.  U.,  p,         *  Gtrg,  Tbhmi.,  hi.,  cr.  11,  IS. 
IM.  *  Vil4  SaMti  Qmiatkiii. 
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slain,  recalled  Theuderik  from  this  appalling  work  of  devasta- 
tion. It  was  not  easily  suppressed  by  force,  but  it  was  by  pe^ 
fidy.  Theuderik  coaxed  Munderik  to  an  interview,  and  then 
had  him  murdered.  Not  long  thereafter  the  rutUess  warrior 
himself  died  (A.D.  533).  Yet,  savage  and  sanguinary  as  his  ca- 
reer had  been,  it  was  he  that  had  caused  the  compilation  of  the 
laws  of  the  Bipuarians,  the  Alemans,  and  the  Boiowares  (Bava- 
rians), '*  choosing  sage  men,  instructed  in  the  customs  of  the 
kingdom,  to  write  them  out,  and  to  change  the  usages  which 
were  still  pagan,  if  not  too  deeply  rooted,  into  conformity  with 
Christian  principles."* 

now  he  acquired  authority  over  the  Alemans  and  the  Bava- 
Extenrfon  of  ^i^^^  is  not  kuowu.  Perhaps  in  the  subjugation  of 
£Sg<uS*Tf  Thuringia  he  had  taken  occasion  to  extend  his  sway 
tbo  Fnsika,  ^y^j.  othcT  uatious ;  but  from  this  time  forth  we  find 
not  only  these,  but  the  Saxons  more  to  the  north,  regarded  as 
the  associates  or  tributaries  of  the  Eastern  or  Bipuarian  Franks.' 
From  the  Elbe  to  the  Meuse,  and  from  the  Northern  Ocean  to 
the  sources  of  the  Bhine,  a  region  comprising  a  great  part  of 
ancient  Germany,  the  ascendency  of  the  Franks  was  practical- 
ly acknowledged,  and  a  kingdom  was  formed  which  was  des* 
tined  to  overshadow  all  the  other  Mdrovingan  states.'  The  va- 
rious tribes  which  composed  its  Germanic  accretions^  remote 
and  exempt  from  the  influences  of  the  Boman  civilization^  re- 
tained their  fierce  customs  and  their  rude  superstitions,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  their  hereditary  dukes;  but  thdr  wild 
masses  marched  under  the  standards  of  the  Franks^  and  oon* 
ceded  to  those  formidable  conquerors  a  certain  degree  of  polit- 
ical supremacy.* 

Thcudcbert,  who  succeeded  Theuderik,  was,  like  him,  an  act- 
AprewionofThftn-  ivc  and  audacious  warrior.  As  a  youth  he  had 
M'l[u^7,iLIx^  taken  part  in  the  expedition  against  the  Danes, 
^^'  and  he  was  engaged  in  a  foray  against  the  Wisi- 

goths  at  tlic  time  of  his  father's  death.    As  soon  as  he  was 
raised  on  the  shield  his  ambition  and  valor  coveted  new  fields 

'  Prcamlilc  to  Salic  law,  cited  1)y  mtale  by  the  Latins ;  Onlfr^rikey  or  the 

Martin,  t.  ii.,  ]>.  27.  I'laKtcm  Kin|i:iloni,  by  tbc  Germans. 
^  Grc'g.  Tunm.f  I.  iv.,  cc.  9,  10.  *  Comp.  hibmundi  ( Hist,  des  Fimaf., 

'  It  came  to  be  called  Francia  Ori-  t.  i.,  c.  G). 
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of  triompL  They  were  opened  to  him  by  the  vicissitades  of 
Italy.  Tbeodoric,  the  great  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was  dead ; 
his  daughter,  the  young  and  beautiful  Amalaswintha,  and  her 
son  Alarik,  had  also  perished,  while  his  degenerate  nephew  The- 
odat  held  with  a  feeble  hand  the  reins  of  a  government  which 
he  had  managed  with  such  large  and  consummate  skilL^  Jus- 
tinian, the  Emperor  of  the  East,  deeming  the  conjuncture  a  fa- 
vorable one  for  the  execution  of  an  enterprise  which  the  East^ 
em  monarchs  often  meditated,  had  undertaken  the  recovery 
of  Italy.  Aided  by  the  influences  of  the  Church,  which  saw  with 
TCfTTvi  the  fairest  parts  of  the  peninsula  given  up  to  an  Arian 
rule,  he  commissioned  the  renowned  general  Belisarius  to  open 
the  hostilities.  Both  parties,  however,  the  Greek  ImperiaUstB 
and  the  barbaric  Royalists,  thought  it  prudent  to  strengthen  their 
prospects  in  the  war  by  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  Frankish  mon- 
archs. Vitigcs,  succeeding  Theodat  in  the  comnumd  of  the  Os- 
trogoths, oSennl  to  abandon  to  them,  as  the  reward  of  their^as- 
sistanee,  the  district  of  Provence  and  all  the  remaining  posses- 
sions of  the  Goths  in  Gaul.  Justinian,  on  the  other  hand,  sent 
an  imposing  embassy  to  them,  and  heaped  them  with  costly  and 
magnificent  pre^nts,  while  they,  with  characteristic  perfidy,  ac- 
cepted the  gifts  of  both,  and  promised  their  aid  to  both.  Theu- 
delx^rt  alone,  however,  kept  his  word,  and  crossed  the  mount- 
ains at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  (A.D.  539). .  lie 
advanced  towanl  Pavia,  where  the  Greeks  and  Goths  were  met, 
about  to  en(X)unter,  and,  with  an  unexpected  impartiality,  at- 
tacked the  astonishal  Goths,  whom  ho  drove  to  Kavenna,  and 
then,  while  the  GaH:ks  were  yet  rejoicing  over  his  performance, 
foil  upon  thoin  with  mercilesH  fury,  and  dis|)enied  them  through 
Tuf<cany.'  Ilis  success  encouraged  him  in  the  design  of  con- 
quering the  whole  of  Italy.  Wherever  his  fieroo  warriors 
passed,  they  left  the  marks  of  their  passage  in  blood  and  ruin. 
The  |kala'*e.«,  the  niafrazines,  an<l  the  granaries  were  demolished 
on  all  sideH,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  recklessly  scattered, 
till  famine  ami  the  exhalations  of  the  marshes  under  the  heat  of 
the  Htiii  l>roupht  on  a  |¥*i«tilenoe  of  dysentor}',  whieh  fi>rrtHl  them 

'  Prorop.   (IWII.  Gtitb..  I.  i..  re.  9,     Ajpithui*  (llUl.  m^  ScfipCuroi  Rcr. 
3,  4.  :>.  V2;.  Fnuirk:Ar.,  t.  ii..  |*.  (»3> 

•  rrw.p.  (Ikll.  GiHb..  I.  IL,  c.  r.); 
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to  forego  their  work  of  destruction.  Only  one  third  of  the 
original  number  survived  to  recross  the  Alps. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  resentment  at  this  signal  treach- 
The  empire  ^^y,  Justiuian  was  driven  to  renew  his  proffers  of  al- 
JESS^JTiS  liance  with  the  Franks  (A.D.  540).  He  pledged  to 
^■"^  them,  as  the  price  of  their  fidelity  to  his  causCi  besides 

the  usual  subsidies,  the  relinquishment  of  every  lingering  claim, 
real  or  pretended,  which  the  empire  might  assert  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Gauls.*  The  Franks  accepted  the  terms,  and 
"  from  that  time,"  say  the  Byzantine  authorities,  "  the  German 
chiefe  presided  at  the  games  of  the  circus,  and  struck  money  no 
longer,  as  usual,  with  the  effigy  of  the  emperors,  but  with  their 
own  image  and  superscription."*  Theudebert,  who  was  the 
principal  agent  of  these  transactions,  if  he  ratified  the  provis- 
ions of  the  treaty,  did*  not  fulfill  them  in  person,  but  satisfied 
himself  with  sending  a  few  tributaries  to  the  aid  of  his  ally. 
But  his  first  example  proved  to  be  more  powerful  than  his 
later,  and  large  swarms  of  Germans  took  advantage  of  the 
troubles  in  Italy  to  overrun  the  country,  and  plunder  and  alay 
at  will.  For  twelve  years,  under  various  leaders,  but  chiefly 
under  two  brothers  of  the  Alcmans,  Lutherr  and  Bukhelin, 
they  continued  to  harass  the  unhappy  object  of  all  barbaric 
resentments,  till  the  sword  of  Narses  finally  exterminated  them, 
and  put  an  end  also,  aflcr  ninety  years  of  existence,  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Ostrogoths  ( A.D.  553). 

In  the  interim,  Theudebert  had  been  gored  to  death  by  an 
Death  of  aurochs,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  a  weakling  son,  named 
5^;  A.UW.  Thcudebald,  and  a  good  report  among  the  Romans 
and  the  ecclesiastics ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  adulteries  and  his  vio- 
lence, he  had  endeavored  to  govern  in  the  Boman  fashion,  was 
called  by  the  courtiers  with  whom  he  had  surrounded  his  per- 
son the  Restorer  of  Antiquity,  and  won  the  gratitude  of  the 
Church  by  his  liberal  favors.^  But  the  policy  or  necessity 
which  led  him  to  attempt  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  Franks 
abated  the  attachment  of  his  leudes,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
his  coffin,  in  an  outburst  of  fury,  stoned  to  death  his  chief  min- 

^  Gibbon  speaks  of  this  as  *' a  gencr-  Comiiarc   IIallam*s  remarks  (MidcDe 

OUR  concession,  which  abM)lvc<l  the  jiro-  Ages,  vol.  i.,  snpp.  note  8,  p.  109). 
vincials  from  their  allcf^ancc/' but  after         *  Procop.  (Bell.  Goth.,  1.  ii.,  c.  S5). 
fifty  years  ofundisputedsi^'ny  the  Fmnkrt         '  Greg.  Taron.,  1.  iii.,  cc  8S-86. 
miglit  safely  have  dixpcnsed  with  it. 
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iflter,  Protadiufl.*  Nevertheless,  they  accepted  his  son  Theudc- 
bald  as  their  king,  because,  as  ho  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age, 
they  might  themselves  manage  the  kingdom  in  his  name.  He 
survived,  however,  but  six  years,  when  his  uncle,  Chlothcr, 
seized  his  estates,  married  his  widow,  making  her  his  seventh 
wife  then  living,  and  by  presents  and  promises  bought  off  the 
opposition  of  the  chiefs  (555).  The  remaining  brother,  Uilde- 
bert,  not  disposeil  to  submit  to  this  swift  cupidity,  fomented  a 
revolt  among  his  Saxon  and  Thuringian  tributaries,  who  refused 
Rinroii  of  ih6  to  acknpwledge  his  authority.  Reluctant  on  his  own 
Mw-aaH.  *  part,  Chlothcr  was  yet  forced  by  the  overbearing  in- 
soleniH3  of  his  leudes  to  march  against  them.  After  a  few  un- 
important successes  he  was  signally  defeated,*  and  thus  began 
a  struggle  between  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons  destined  to  last 
for  more  than  two  hundred  vears. 

At  the  same  time,  the  greater  part  of  Aquitain  was  discon- 
•^Toiinf  Aqtii.  tented  with  his  rule.  His  son  Chramn,  whom  he  had 
orrhrman.  invcstoil  with  a  PiKxries  of  subregal  dignity  at  Cler- 
mont, in  Auvergne,  was  incline<l  to  take  jMirt  in  the  faction,  while 
IIildel)i»rt  was  glad  to  encourage  the  spread  of  the  ill  feeling. 
Very  s<x>n  Chramn,  a  heady  and  ambitious  young  fellow,  vicious 
in  his  propensities,  and  of  turbulont  humor,  gathered  about  him 
a  squad  of  low,  cunning,  and  debauched  Gallo^Komans,  who 
cgpnl  him  on  to  open  insurrection.  The  Aquitains  eagerly 
joined  in  his  project*^ ;  and  while  Chlothcr  was  yet  engaged  with 
the  Saxons,  an  army  was  formed,  which  he  conducted  as  far 
north  as  Kheim.«s  ravaging  his  fathers  territories,  and  seducing 
the  people  fn)m  their  allegiance.  Unfortunately,  the  death  of 
IlildelxTt,'  by  whom  he  was  helf^ed,  jmt  a  sudden  stop  to  his 
inn>ad.H,  and  coin|H*lle<l  him  to  beg  the  paternal  clemency  for 
what  he  h.id  done.  ChlotluT  forgave  him,  and  sent  him  back 
to  Auver^nie,  where  he  showed  the  sincerity  of  his  gratitude  by 


•  (Jrrp.  Tun>n..  1    iii..  re.  33  3^, 

»  M..  I.  iv..  0-.  !»   i:.. 

'  IlilJrbrrt  va«  •  «rftk  |«rinrf,  bal 
in  fiiv<ir  «ith  the  mletiavtuMl  writm, 
IwauML*  he  mas  ft  Kteat  )«'rNi'cuU*r  of 
i(S«>liitrr.  It  vtmM  tctn  that  rrrn  M 
Utr  ii«  iIm*  mithllc  i4  the  •i\th  i^ntary 
Uith  the  (t.illir  And  Itmnftn  ftuiirrttiiiont 
linfirnxi  in  if«ul.  Ileufnoc  (Him.  tie 
U  lv*^tniit.  do  l*Ag»m»iae,  i.  ii.,  1.  xii., 


e.  fi).  He  WM  mUo  the  fountler  of  a 
Itrmt  bokpiul  fur  the  dt«ra«ed  pntir  al 
Lpmt,  iKiw  the  uhle^t  lUttrl  l>ie«  ex* 
being  in  Frmnce.  Thniugh  hi»  energy, 
miftrtrf  tt,  the  IN *fie  l*cUgiu«  wat  Itrrmghl 
to  n  decision  of  the  famou*  thrvikigtcnl 
quAirrl  rtmreming  the  **Thrre  <'hap> 
ter*,**  whirh  t*'^trnied  tnanr  of  the 
(ffttllie  elergr  frnm  AhanduMing  lh»  Fn- 
ymr\  (Flcnnr.  Hi»i.  Kch-a.,  i.  %ii.). 
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organizing  immediately  another  rebellion.  So  wanton  a  re- 
newal of  his  offense  provoked  the  severest  reprisals  on  the  part 
of  Chlother,  who  assailed  the  disobedient  son  with  all  his  forces, 
and  gradually  drove  him  out  of  the  province.  He  found  a  ref- 
uge with  the  Count  Canao,  or  Conober,  of  Nantes,  in  Brittany, 
lately  become,  by  the  death  of  his  four  brothers,  the  king  of 
that  country.  But  Chlother  pursued  him  even  into  the  soli- 
tudes of  that  wild  and  desolate  region,  defeating  Conober,  who 
essayed  to  take  his  part,  and  executing  upon  Chranm  a  horrible 
vengeance.  He  caused  him  to  be  shut  up  in  a  cabin,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  and  then  had  it  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
act  appears  to  have  cost  him  some  remorse,  for  Gregory  tells  ua 
that  he  repaired  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  where  he 
besought  the  saint  to  intercede  for  him  with  CKkL  "  He  made 
a  full  confession  of  the  acts  of  negligence  of  which  he  had  perhapi 
been  guilty^  praying  with  many  groans  that  the  blessed  confessor 
would  procure  him  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  and  by  his  interces- 
sion succeed  in  obliterating  the  memory  of  all  that  he  had  d<Hie 
irrationallyJ^^ 

Chlother,  by  the  death  of  Hildebert,  became  the  sole  monarch 
chiouter  the  of  the  Franks,  although  it  was  only  a  feeble  hold  he 
B5a4Mif'  '  had  of  his  subjects,  and  his  power,  such  as  it  was,  did 
not  long  continue.  A  year  after  the  murder  of  Chranm,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  and  died,  exclaiming  in  the  tortures  of  his 
disease,  '^  Hua  I  hua  I  what  for  sort  of  God  is  it^  who  can 
treat  the  greatest  kings  in  this  fashion?"  His  reign  of  fifty 
years,  marked  throughout,  as  the  reigns  of  his  brothers  had 
been,  and  as  the  reigns  of  his  descendants  will  continue  to  be^ 
by  fierce  broils,  dissensions,  massacres,  and  incests,  was  compen- 
sated, in  the  degenerate  opinion  of  the  times  only,  by  his  Eberal 
gratuities  to  the  churches.  But  in  those  tumultuous  fifty  yean 
the  conquests  of  the  Mdrovingans  had  reached  their  widest  ex- 
tension. With  the  partial  subjection  of  Brittany,  the  whole  of 
Boman  Gaul,  excepting  Sc^ptimania,  still  held  by  the  Wisigoths, 
professed  obedience  to  their  sceptre,  while  in  ancient  Ghennanyy 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Wcscr,  the  powerful  duchies  of  the  Ale- 
mans,  the  Thuringians,  the  Bavarians,  the  Frizons,  and  the  Sax- 
ons were  regarded  not  entirely  as  subject,  and  yet  as  tributary 
provinces. 

*  Greg.  Turon.,  1.  iv.,  cc.  16-21. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

Oaul  dcteoio  Tm  citil  Wars  or  ActrsAsiA,  Nicnsu,  avd  Bubocxdia. 

(From  A.D.  &C1  to  638.) 

ChlotH£R,  following  the  usage  of  the  Franks  and  the  exam- 
mrukm  of  tiM  V^^  of  Cblodwig,  deviied  his  estates  to  his  four  sons, 
th?*!IS?!rfchK  Uaribert,   Gonthramn,  Sighebert,   and   IIili>erik. 


^^'  Uaribert  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Paris,  Gonthranm 

that  of  Orleans,  Sighebert  that  of  Metz,  and  Uilperik  that  of 
Soissons.  The  demarkations  were  not  precisely  the  same  as 
they  had  been  under  the  sons  of  Chlodwig ;  but  it  is  needless  to 
note  the  differences,  as  certain  natural  causes  and  circumstances 
were  rapidly  confinning  a  territorial  division  of  much  greater 
importance. 

The  northeastern  part  of  Gaul,  along  the  Rhine,  together  with 


N««».  a  slice  of  ancient  Germany,  was  already  distininiish- 

trU,    mmI    ISur.       ,  ,  .       Vi  ^    .        -,*^ 

ed,  as  we  liavo  seen,  by  the  name  of  the  £astem 


Kingdom,  or  Oster-rike,  Latinized  into  Auslrasia.  It  embraced 
the  Region  first  occupied  by  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  and  where 
they  still  lived  the  most  compactly  and  in  the  greatest  number, 
beside  the  outlying  districts  beyond  the  Rhine,  which  were 
wholly  German  in  language,  manners,  and  institutions.  This 
was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Franks,  the  kingdom  by  eminence, 
while  the  rest  of  the  north  of  Gaul  was  simply  not  it — ne-oaitr- 
rikfy  or  Neustria.  A  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt 
to  Canibrai,  and  thence  across  the  Mame  at  Chateau«Thierry  to 
the  Aube  at  liar-sur-Aube,  would  have  separated  the  one  from 
the  other,  Nvustria  comprising  all  the  northwest  of  Gaul,  be- 
tween the  Ix)ire  and  tlie  ocean,  with  tlie  exception  of  Brittany. 
This  hatl  l)(H.*n  the  first  posBcssion  of  the  Salian  Franks  in  Gaul, 
where  they  had  come  ir\  early  contact  with  the  Oallo-Romans, 
and  by  intercourse  with  whom  their  manners  and  ideas  had 
bei'n  larpv'ly  mixlifiiHl.  To  such  an  extent  bad  they  Uvn  ab- 
sorbeil  and  influ<'noi*d  by  the  Roman  elements  of  the  |)0{>ula« 
tion,  that  the  Austrasiaus  scarcely  considered  them  Franks, 
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while  they,  in  their  turn,  regarded  the  Austrasians  as  the  merest 
untutored  barbarians.^  But  there  was  still  a  third  division  of 
Gaul — Burgundia  (to  which  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Orleans 
had  been  added),  occupying,  geographically,  the  east  of  the  coun- 
try, between  the  Loire  and  the  Alps,  from  Provence  on  the 
south,  to  the  hill-ranges  of  the  Vosges  on  the  north,  and,  mor- 
ally,  a  middle  or  mixed  ground.  On  the  side  of  Austrasia  the 
Germanic  influences  prevailed,  but  in  the  residue  the  Boman.' 
On  the  death  of  Haribert  (567)  a  new  distribution  was  made. 
A  new  dii.tribii.  Ncustrfa  fcU  to  Hilpcrik,  Burcnindia  to  Gonthramn, 

tlon  among  tho  _  .  f>,«ii  t^i  a«  •• 

king:*.  and  Austrasia  to  Sighebert.     £ach  one  of  them  also 

took  a  third  of  the  fine  districts  of  Aquitain,  while  Hilperik 
and  Gonthramn  shared  Novempopulania,  and  Gonthramn  and 
Sighcbert  the  old  Province.  Paris,  as  already  a  nascent  metrop- 
olis, was  jointly  possessed,  under  the  sworn  condition  that  nei- 
ther of  the  kings  should  enter  it  without  the  consent  of  the  two 
others,  on  pain  of  losing  his  whole  share  in  the  heritage  of 
Ilaribert.  No  distribution  could  have  been  more  oddly  at  war 
with  the  characters  of  the  respective  monarchs,  Hilperik  was  a 
restless,  irascible,  luxurious,  grasping,  and  half-savage  warrior, 
although  he  made  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  letters  and 
theology,  and  whose  greed,  on  one  side,  soon  embroiled  him 
with  his  brothers,  while  his  conceit,  on  the  other,  got  him  the 
ill  will  of  the  bishops.^  Gonthramn  was  more  pacifically  in- 
clined; his  habitual  manners  were  those  of  a  priest;  he  loved 
onler  and  cherished  religion ;  yet  he  was  weak  and  vacillating; 
liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  cruel  rage,  and  disgracefully  in- 
continent. Sighcbert,  who  disdained  the  vices  of  his  brothers^ 
was  eloquent,  skillful,  and  dignified,  and  he  sedulously  culti- 
vated Koman  manners  and  tastes,  but  was  none  the  less  a  vin- 
dictive and  remorseless  warrior,  jealous  of  his  rights,  and  de* 

*  Tlieso  desigiuitiond,  Austrasia  and 
Neustrirt,  a])]ietir  first  in  a  cliartcr 
lO'nntiHl  by  HiIdcl)ort  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Vincent,  of  raris,  in  !}'>H.  The 
Austrasians  are  tlierc  calK^  Franks,  and 
t)ie  others  Neustrians,  nhowinp  a  mark- 
eil  distinction  already.  /,V/o  Chi/iii-itfr- 
tus  rvx  Franmrum  et  A'«  uftritsiorum 
(Kerueil  des  Hist,  de  FVanc,  t.  iv., 
p.  G22;.      By  the  \\Titcr8  of  tho  tenth 


century  Austrasia  was  stUI  called 

Tfutonica^   and   Neastria,  Frtmrim 


na 

HoiMinoy  German  licing  spoken  in  the 
one,  and  lloman  in  the  other  (Lnlt- 
I>rand,  1.  i.,  c.  2 ;  Otho  of  Frcjsingens, 
I.  iv.,  e.  22,  cited  by  GniaoC,  Etsnis, 

p.  r>o). 

*  On  thefic  dh'iidons  sec  Fanrid,  t. 
ii.,  pp.  174-17G. 

'  Sec  Thierry  (Recit.,  t  i.,  p.  S«2). 
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voted  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  royal  power.  Thns,  differ- 
ent in  character,  rivals  from  position,  and  perpetually  at  feud 
with  some  or  other  of  their  powerful  nobles,  their  history  be- 
comes a  long,  truculent,  timiultuous,  bloody,  and  dreary  tragedy, 
in  which  there  arc  few  lights  and  many  glooms.  The  events  of 
it,  moving  forward  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  episodes  of  in- 
trigue and  crime,  attain,  however,  a  certain  dramatic  unity  and 
interest  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  kings  and  the  aristocracy, 
which  finds  its  culmination  or  catastrophe  in  the  disastrous 
overthrow  of  the  royal  line  of  Chlodwig  and  the  signal  triumph 
of  the  leudes. 

Scarcely  had  Sighebert  received  the  homage  of  his  people  at 
I.  thk  RnoM  Metz  boforc  he  was  called  upon  to  repulse  an  invasion 
A  d/mi^toJ  of  Thuringia  by  a  horde  of  Avars — remnants  of  the 
old  Iluns — who  arc  supposeii  to  have  been  directed  by  the  em- 
pen)ra  of  the  East  toward  Germany  and  the  West*  lie  defeat- 
ed  them  in  a  pitched  battle  (562),  but  four  years  afterward  they 
returned,  and,  aided  by  infernal  and  magic  arts,  as  it  was  said, 
capturcil  Sighebert,  who  only  by  means  of  magnificent  presents 
to  their  khakan,  or  khan  of  khans,  was  able  to  redeem  his  life 
and  the  freedom  of  his  domains.'  In  the  interval  of  his  ab- 
sence Ililix'rik  invaded  Rheims  and  other  of  his  possessions, 
which  acXA  he  nvjuited  by  the  seizure  of  Soissons  and  of  Ililde- 
bert,  the  son  of  IIilj)erik.  A  mediation  on  the  part  of  the  oth- 
er brothers  put  an  end  to  the  war,  when  Soissons  was  delivered 
ba(*k,  and  Ilildebert  released,  on  the  condition  of  a  formal  oath 
that  he  would  never  again  molest  the  dominions  of  his  uncle.' 
But  the  truce  was  a  hollow  one,  and  the  conflict  had  deposited 
the  RMxls  of  bitterness,  which  a  domestic  incident,  "  the  first," 
KiVH  Fauriil,  **  deserving  of  notice  in  the  annals  of  those  kings," 
nurtured  into  a  rancorc^us  and  chronic  enmity. 

The  King  of  the  Austrasixms,  disgusted  by  the  low  amours 
lurrtocrnfmch*.  of  his  bmthers,  who  often  selected  their  consorts 
htku,  A.n,  M^  {torn  the  ranks  of  their  servants,  projected  for  him- 
self an  alliance  with  the  royal  and  distinguished  bouse  of  Athan- 
a^nKl,  monarch  of  the  Wisigoths  of  Spain.     A  numerous  em- 

»  Orrg.  Tun>n.,  ir.,  2S;  IV  Goig.  •  Ctrrfc.  Turtm.,  It.,  c.  20;  Fvtde- 
ne*,  Uiit.  ilea  lluns  t.  ii.,  p.  Xm,  fhrr,  Kfiii.,  r.  CI. 

•  n^a.,  It..  23. 
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bassy,  dispatched  to  the  court  of  Toletum  (Toledo)  with  rich 
presents,  secured  him  the  hand  of  Brunahilda,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  king.  Young,  graceful,  and  accomplished,  the 
courtly  poet  of  the  age,  Fortunatus,  exhausted  his  fimcy  in  the 
invention  of  tropes  befitting  her  beauty  and  her  virtues-*  "  A 
virgin,"  he  says,  "  more  radiant  than  the  ethereal  lamp— a  sec- 
ond Venus — to  whom  the  Naiads,  the  njrmphs  of  the  stxeams, 
would  bow ;  in  whoso  &ce  the  lilies  and  the  roses  blend,  while 
the  sapphire,  the  diamond,  the  emerald,  and  the  jasper  must 
confess  themselves  conquered  by  the  new  pearl  of  Spain.'** 
Even  the  cold  and  impassive  Gregory  grows  animated  in  the 
praise  of  her  charms,  describing  her  as  a  maiden  of  graceful  and 
elegant  manners,  noble  character,  excellent  sense,  and  winning 
conversation.^  Transferred  to  Metz,  she  abjured  her  Arian 
heresies,  and  was  married  to  Sighebert  (566)  in  the  midst  of 
nuptial  ceremonies  which  for  brUliancy  and  display  had  never 
been  equaled  at  any  barbaric  court.  All  the  great  leades  of 
Germany  took  part  in  the  festivals ;  all  the  counts  and  dokes 
of  Gaul :  the  king  brought  forth  his  richest  cups  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  result  of  many  a  pillage;  wine  flowed  in  streams; 
the  poet  recited  his  choicest  verses,  and  the  haUs  of  the  palace 
resounded  with  the  acclamations,  the  songs,  and  the  laughter  of 
the  motley  guests.* 

nilperik,  the  King  of  Neustria,  piqued  by  the  glory  winch 
luiperik  mar.  his  brothcr  had  won  by  this  marriage,  or,  perhapa, 
tba.  conceiving  it  for  a  moment  more  honorable  than  his 

'  Vcnnntiiis  Ilonorius  Clcmentinnns  a  rhymed  life  of  St.  BlJutin,  a  life  of 

Fortunatus,  bom  alwut  530  at  Trc^lso,  Rodegunda,  and   epistles,  mmtlj  ad- 

in  Italy f  took  up  his  pcmmncnt  rcsi-  dressed  to  the  bishofM.     Thtir  litenij 

dencc  in  Gaul  some  thirty  years  later,  merits,  whieh  arc  well  stated  bj  Am- 

lie  sojourned,  as  a  kind  of  court-|»rK't,  ]ierc  (Hist.  Litt.,  t.  ii.,  c.  18),  are  snch 

tint  i^ith  Sighebert,  and  tlien  witli  Hil-  as  might  be  expected  in  the  veiy  last 

]>erik;    but  afien^ard,  taking  holy  or-  of  the  decadent  Latin  poets;  Imt  they 

ders,  he  attached  himself  to  the  monas-  are  in^*aluablc  as  historical  moonmcBts^ 

tery  of  Poitiers*,  where,  in  altenmtions  furnishing  many  details,  not  to  be  feond 

of  piety  and  good-living,  he  jmssed  the  elsewhere,  of  the  life  and  mannen,  tfaa 

time   pleoKantly  with   St.  Ratlcgunda  architecture  and  the  c^xnts  of  tlietinMSL 
(the  unfortunate  wife  of  Chlother)  and         '  Fortnnat.,  Carm.,  n.,  2,  8. 
Sister  Agnes.    lie  was  made  bishop  of         '  Greg.  Turon.,  iv.,  27. 
that  city  in  T/Jl*,  and  died  ten  years         •  Sec  Thierry  (Recit.,  t.  !.,  p.  268), 

later.     His  works,   which  have  come  who  constnicts  bin  admirable  naiTaliv« 

down  to  us,  arc  chiefly  small  pieocs  of  fnim  the  hints  of  Gregory,  FortunataSi 

rersc  on  frivolous  subjects ;  hymns,  m^v-  and  the  life  of  St.  Fridolin. 
erul  of  which  the  Church  has  adopted ; 
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own  debased  and  promiscuouB  ties,  endeavored  to  imitate  the 
example  by  demanding  from  the  King  of  the  Goths  the  hand 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  Gabwintha.  The  fame  of  his  debauch- 
eries having  penetrated«Spain,  a  year  was  consumed  in  the  ne- 
gotiations before  the  parents  could  be  brought  to  assent  to  such 
a  disposal  of  their  child ;  nor  did  they  assent  at  last  until  the 
promise  of  a  thorough  reformation  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and 
of  a  present  to  the  bride,  as  a  moming-gifl,  of  several  cities 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Wisigothic  domains,  removed 
their  fears,  while  it  tempted  their  ambition.^  Galswintha  her- 
self, a  gentle  and  timid  maiden,  who  appears  so  transiently  in 
these  bloody  and  turbulent  times,  like  the  figure  of  Gretchen 
amid  the  hideous  riots  of  the  Walpurgis  night  of  Faust,  expe- 
rienced from  the  first  a  vivid  repugnance  to  the  union.  Uer 
womanly  delicacy  was  not  only  offended,  but  a  vague  and  som* 
bre  presentiment  of  evil  filled  her  mind  with  painful  apprehen- 
sions. When  the  time  for  departure  came,  her  tender  parUng 
with  her  mother,  who  anxiously  accompanied  her  a  long  way 
into  Gaul,  loth  to  quit  a  daughter  whose  future  she  seemed  to 
descry,  wrung  tears  from  the  stalwart  warriors  of  the  escort 
But,  arrived  at  Kouen,  where  Hilperik  then  sojourned,  she  put 
a  cheerful  face  on  her  destiny,  won  the  love  of  her  proud  follow- 
ers by  her  gracious  bearing,  and  was  married  in  the  midst  of 
rejoicings  which  more  than  rivaled  those  which  had  greeted  the 
coming  of  her  sister.  All  the  servitors  of  the  king — a  novel 
procedure  then — swore  eternal  fidelity  to  her  person,  and  on 
the  morning  aAcr  the  wedding  she  received,  in  customary  giit| 
the  five  civiiaics  of  Limogcn,  Bordeaux,  Cahors,  B^Sam,  and  Bi- 
gorre.^  IIil])erik,  delighted  with  a  reputable  connection,  dis- 
missed the  crowd  of  his  concubines  from  tlie  court  Yet  thero 
was  one  who  lingered,  who,  bowing  with  apparent  humility  to 
the  decre**  which  banished  her  from  the  palace,  sought  permis- 
sion to  remain  about  its  precincts,  engaged  in  some  of  the  me- 

*  Bt  a  mttnm  anirtrMd  aramiK  the  nUM  amofiic  the  Rrmric  tribe*,  hy 

Grrmiin  trifir«,  thr  wife  the  RHMninK  vhcin  thr  fcifl  nitf  dmcimiiuitnl  nov*^^^ 

after  the  iiu|icUU  wm  rtMloviHl  vith  a  or  the  price  of  riritiiiitr — ptrttmm  wmp" 

firrtmi  railed  the  moryrmfohe,  which  tiait  (I>e  CBmo,  IlUt.  Peap.  Brrt., 

might  cimfti*t  of  moner,  Taloable  arti-  t.  ii.,  p.  15). 

rle«.raitlr,<ir  h<>a«r«ai»dUiidt.    Ounp.  ■  Grrf.  Tlirofi.,  H.  It.,  Ijl  ;  Foit«- 

Tat  if..  (»eTni.,  c.  IH,  «ith  the  laritmt  nat.,  Cann.,  1.  tI.,  7. 
bartMinc  U«t.     The  ■anie  ciutuai  pre- 
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bassy,  dispatched  to  the  court  of  Toletum  (Toledo)  with  rich 
presents,  secured  him  the  hand  of  Brunahilda,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  king.  Young,  graceful,  and  accomplished,  the 
courtly  poet  of  the  age,  Fortunatus,  exhausted  his  &ncy  in  the 
invention  of  tropes  befitting  her  beauty  and  her  virtues-*  "  A 
virgin,"  he  says, ''  more  radiant  than  the  ethereal  lamp— a  sec- 
ond Venus — to  whom  the  Naiads,  the  nymphs  of  the  sfcreamS| 
would  bow;  in  whoso  fiice  the  lilies  and  the  roses  blend,  while 
the  sapphire,  the  diamond,  the  emerald,  and  the  jasper  must 
confess  themselves  conquered  by  the  new  pearl  of  Spain.''* 
Even  the  cold  and  impassive  Gregory  grows  animated  in  the 
praise  of  her  charms,  describing  her  as  a  maiden  of  graceful  and 
elegant  manners,  noble  character,  excellent  sense,  and  winning 
conversation.^  Transferred  to  Metz,  she  abjured  her  Arian 
heresies,  and  was  married  to  Sighebert  (566)  in  the  midst  of 
nuptial  ceremonies  which  for  brilliancy  and  display  had  never 
been  equaled  at  any  barbaric  court.  All  the  great  leades  of 
Germany  took  part  in  the  festivals ;  all  the  counts  and  dnkes 
of  Gaul :  the  king  brought  forth  his  richest  cups  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  result  of  many  a  pillage;  wine  flowed  in  streams; 
the  poet  recited  his  choicest  verses,  and  the  halls  of  the  palace 
resounded  with  the  acclamations,  the  songs,  and  the  laughter  of 
the  motley  guests.* 

nilperik,  the  King  of  Neustria,  piqued  by  the  gloiy  which 
luperfk  mar.  his  brothcr  had  won  by  this  marriage,  or,  perhapS| 
thft.  conceiving  it  for  a  moment  more  honorable  than 


*  Vcnnntius  Ilonorias  Clemcntianns  a  rhymed  life  of  St.  Ifutiii,  a  hh  at 

Fortunatus,  bom  about  530  at  Tre^lno,  Radcgunda,  and  epistki,  moitlj  Mt 

in  Italy,  took  up  his  permanent  rcsi-  dressed  to  the  blshofit.     llieir  Utenury 

dence  in  Gaul  some  thirty  years  later,  merits,  which  arc  wcU  stated  by  Am* 

He  sojourned,  as  a  kind  of  court-))oet,  pere  (Hist.  Litt.,  t.  ii.,  e.  IS),  are  sneli 

first  with  Sighebert,  and  then  ^lith  Hil-  as  might  be  expected  in  the  rttrj  luH 

perik ;    but  aften^ard,  taking  holy  or-  of  the  decadent  Latin  poets ;  bnt  thej 

ders,  he  attached  himself  to  the  monas-  are  invaluable  as  historical  mooomeata, 

tery  of  Poitien*,  where,  in  alternations  furnishing  many  details,  not  to  be  fomid 

of  piety  and  good-living,  he  passed  the  elsewhere,  of  the  life  and  manncti,  the 

time  pleatiantly   with   8t.  Radcgunda  architecture  and  the  events  of  the  timeiL 
(the  unfortunate  wife  of  Chlother)  and         *  Fortunat.,  Carm.,  ▼!.,  2,  8. 
Sister  Agnes.    He  was  made  bishop  of         '  Greg.  Turon.,  iv.,  27. 
that  city  in  TiOO,  and  died  ten  years         *  See  Thierry  (Rccit,  t.  i.,  p.  268), 

ktcr.     His  works,  which  have  come  who  constructs  his  admirable  namtiTe 

down  to  us,  arc  chiefly  small  pieces  of  from  the  hints  of  Gregory,  FoitiiDatnt| 

verse  on  frivolous  subjects ;  hymns,  scv-  and  the  life  of  St.  Fridolin. 
cral  of  which  the  Church  has  udo))ted ; 
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own  debased  and  promiscuouB  ties,  endeavored  to  imitate  the 
example  by  demanding  from  the  King  of  the  Goths  the  hand 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  Gabwintha.  The  fame  of  his  debauch- 
eries having  penetrated«Spain,  a  jear  was  consumed  in  the  ne- 
gotiations before  the  parents  could  be  brought  to  assent  to  such 
a  disposal  of  their  child;  nor  did  thej  assent  at  last  until  the 
promise  of  a  thorough  reformation  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and 
of  a  present  to  the  bride,  as  a  moming-gifl,  of  several  cities 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Wisigothic  domains,  removed 
their  fears,  while  it  tempted  their  ambition.^  Galswintha  her- 
self, a  gentle  and  timid  maiden,  who  appears  so  transiently  in 
these  bloody  and  turbulent  times,  like  the  figure  of  Gretchen 
amid  the  hideous  riots  of  the  Walpurgis  night  of  Faust,  expe- 
rienced from  the  first  a  vivid  repugnance  to  the  union.  Her 
womanly  delicacy  was  not  only  offended,  but  a  vague  and  som* 
brc  presentiment  of  evil  filled  her  mind  with  painful  apprehen- 
sions. When  the  time  for  departure  came,  her  tender  parting 
with  her  mother,  who  anxiously  accompanied  her  a  long  way 
into  Gaul,  loth  to  quit  a  daughter  whose  future  she  seemed  to 
descry,  wrung  tears  from  the  stalwart  warriors  of  the  escort 
But,  arrived  at  Kouen,  where  Hilperik  then  sojourned,  she  put 
a  cheerful  lace  on  her  destiny,  won  the  love  of  her  proud  follow- 
ers by  her  gracious  bearing,  and  was  married  in  the  midst  of 
rejoicings  which  more  than  rivaled  those  which  had  greeted  the 
coming  of  her  sister.  All  the  servitors  of  the  king — a  novel 
procedure  then — swore  eternal  fidelity  to  her  person,  and  on 
the  morning  after  the  wedding  she  received,  in  customary  giit| 
tlie  five  civitaiea  of  Limogcn,  Bordeaux,  Cahors,  B^lkim,  and  Bi- 
gorre.^  Ililix?nk,  delighted  with  a  reputable  connection,  dis- 
missed the  crowd  of  his  concubines  from  the  court  Yet  there 
was  one  who  lingered,  who,  bowing  with  apparent  humility  to 
the  decree  which  banished  her  from  the  palace,  sought  permis- 
sion to  remain  about  its  precincts,  engaged  in  some  of  the  me- 

*  By  a  mstnm  anirerMd  Arannf^  the  nUM  amoiiit  the  Rrmric  triKca,  Inr 

Of*nnati  tnlic«,  ihr  wife  the  morning  vhcin  thr  ^(i  w%»  dnKimiiuiUKl  cMrfU, 

after  the  nuficiiil*  was  cn<l<Ywnl  vith  a  or  the  price  of  rirxioiiT — ptrttimm  mmp' 

prvwnt  called  the   wwrymffoht,  which  tiaU  (I)e  Cwmm^  IlUt.  Peap.  Brrt., 

might  r(m«i»t  of  mftney,  raloahle  arti-  t.  H.,  p.  15). 

rle«.ra!!lr,ar  hcm»r«aiidlan<U.    Omp.  '  Urrf.  Tumn.,  IL  It.,  Ix.;  Foitti- 

Tarit..  ifmn.,  c.  IH,  with  the  rah«mt  nat.,  Cann.,  1.  Yi.,  7. 
bartjaric  U«ft.     The  fame  ctutum  pr»- 
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nial  offices.  Her  name  was  Fredegunda ;  and,  though  she  was 
a  person  of  mean  extraction,  yet  of  dazzling  beauty,  and  the 
most  fascinating  and  artful  manners.^  Employed  as  a  servant 
in  the  family  of  Hilperik's  first  wife,  Andowera,  her  wiles  had 
supplanted  that  queen  in  his  affections,  and  ultimately,  by  a 
most  ingenious  but  heartless  stratagem,  procured  a  separation.* 

Hilperik's  love  for  a  woman  whose  charms,  like  those  of 
The  fate  of  Gralswintha,  consisted  chiefly  in  her  virtues  and  her 
oaiflwintha.  gooducss,  soou  coolcd ;  but,  as  she  had  brought  with 
her  much  wealth,  which  in  his  eyes  was  a  solid  attraction^  he 
could  not  think  of  parting  with  her  at  the  probable  cost  He 
therefore  resumed  secretly  his  relations  with  Fredegunda,  who 
had  lost  no  opportunity  of  casting  herself  in  his  waj,  and  who, 
in  the  pride  of  success,  flaunted  her  triumphs  in  the  face  of  the 
queen.  Wounded  both  as  a  sovereign  and  a  wife,  the  latter  de> 
mandcd'  of  Hilperik  to  be  restored  to  her  mother.  He  resisted, 
and  promised  repentance ;  she  endured  patiently,  for  a  time,  his 
deceitful  protestations ;  she  even  begun  to  flatter  herself  with 
the  hope  of  a  sincere  return  of  his  love,  when  one  night  she 
was  found  smothered  in  her  sleep.^  The  marriage  of  Hilperik 
with  Fredegunda  a  few  days  afterward  revealed  at  once  the  au- 
thors  and  the  motive  of  the  crime. 

This  treacherous  and  ghastly  murder  produced  a  profound 
siffhebert  under-  scusation  cvciy  whcKJ,  but  uowhcre  more  profound 
h^^iE^TS?  ttan  at  the  court  of  King  Sighebert  The  sister  of 
**^-  the  victim  not  only  mourned  her  as  a  near  and 

dear  relative,  but  was  driven  by  natural  impulses,  as  well  as 
by  the  law  of  family  vengeance,  which  was  the  immemorial 
law  of  the  Gcnnans,  to  pursue  the  guilty  perpetrators  of  the 
deed  to  the  death.  Brunahilda's  passionate  nature,  inflamed  to 
the  intensest  indignation,  kindled  the  sparks  of  vengeance  in 
the  soul  of  her  husband.  Publishing  his  war-ban  instantly, 
he  summoned  his  lieges  to  a  fearful  reprisal.  Gonthramn,  of 
Burgundy,  sharing  in  the  general  sympathy,  forwarded  his 

*  Gcsta  Reg.  Franc,  cc.  31,  nr».  for  the  marital  relation.    Bctiring  Chen 

'  She  persuaded  the  ignorant  nnd  in-  to  a  monastery,  Fredegunda  took  her 

noccnt  queen  to  act  as  godmother  to  pla  o. 

one  of  her  own  children,  which,  by  the         '  Greg.  Turon.,  ir.,  28. 

hiws  of  the  Church,  incapacitated  her 
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troops  to  assist  in  assailing  the  kingdom  of  his  brother ;  but, 
more  disposed  to  peace  than  war,  and  knowing  the  desolation 
that  must  come  of  a  broil  between  two  powerful  rulers,  whose 
ancient  animosity  as  kings  was  now  envenomed  by  personal 
hatred,  he  sought  to  act  as  a  mediator  rather  than  as  a  partisan. 
Persuading  the  kings,  when  they  were  about  to  fiJl  upon  each 
other,  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  Mall  of  all  the  leudos  and 
bishops  of  the  several  kingdoms,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
a  temporary  peace.*  The  JIall  was  assembled ;  it  investigated 
the  case  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Prankish  law,  and,  re- 
buking Ililperik  for  his  crime,  decreed  that  he  should  restore 
to  Brunahilda,  as  a  compensation  or  icertgihi^  the  civitates  which 
had  been  the  dowry  of  her  sister,  and  be  thereafter  reconciled 
to  his  brother  (569).*  The  crafty  Ililperik,  seemingly  crest- 
fallen and  humiliated,  consented  to  every  thing,  and,  after  strik- 
ing hands  with  Sighebert,  retired  moodily  to  his  estates. 

Qonthramn  had  shown  himself  eager  for  this  pacification, 
The  iAnr>tmrd«  doubtlcss  bccausc  his  owu  kingdom  was  then  sur- 
A.D.  wi-*T«.  '  prised  by  a  double  scourge — the  ravages  of  a  pes- 
tilence, which  heaped  the  churches  with  corpses,  and  left  the 
fields  covered  with  unburied  dead,  and  the  invasions  of  the 
Langobanls,  a  German  people,  who,  after  desolating  Italy  for 
several  years,  were  now  sweeping  through  the  go^g^^8  of  the 
Alps  u|x>n  his  beautiful  domains  along  the  Rhine  (571).  To 
the  fonner  he  could  only  oppose  the  incfTectual  prayers  of  his 
priests  and  the  expedients  of  quacks,  whose  efforts  probably  ag- 
gravate<l  the  disease.  His  people  were  swept  away  by  thou- 
sands, and  their  har>'(*sts  left  ungathered.^  Nor  was  Amitus, 
his  general,  or  patrician,  as  he  was  called  after  the  Roman 
usafr<s  any  more  successful  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  incursions  of 
the  Langolmrds.  He  was  beaten  and  slain  by  them ;  and  the 
next  year  they  retumetl,  with  many  auxiliary  Saxons,  to  renew 
their  slaughter  and  pillage.  It  required  thereafter  five  years 
of  determined  warfare  on  the  part  of  the  new  patrician,  Knnios 
Mummolus — the  greatest  warrior  and,  perhaps,  the  only  tac- 
tician of  the  agi» — to  gi't  rid  of  those  savage  invaders.* 

*  Ctrcf.  Toron.,  I.  ir..  c.  IS.  »  Gwf.  Tamn.,  I.  It.,  r.  31. 

*  Thierry,  KeciU.,  t.  i.,  p.  293  t f  «  (jreg.  Tnrrm.,  I.  Iv.,  cv.  41-4S. 
«ef9.  Ii  waa  an  i»ct«lr«t  of  tb«w  cacooaicrv— 
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As  the  Mdrovingan  kings,  in  their  lust  of  war  and  domin- 
The  flwt  rfTii  ion,  watched  every  opportunity  to  harass  and  despoil 
AiwtrMU  and  each  Other,  so  Sighebert  took  advantage  of  the 
673-575.  '  troubles  in  Burgundy,  on  a  pretense  that  the  cession 
of  Provence  by  Vitiges  and  Justinian  had  been  made  in  &Tor 
of  Austrasia,  to  assert  against  Gronthramn  a  claim  to  Aries  and 
other  cities.  The  affair  came  to  blows,  and  the  embroilment 
of  the  brothers  furnished  Hilperik  with  the  chance  that  he 
had  long  sought  For  four  years  he  had  nursed  his  rancor 
against  those  who  had  despoiled  him  of  the  cities  of  the  mom* 
ing-gift ;  and  he  no  sooner  saw  Sighebert  involved  with  Gon- 
thramn  than  he  blew  the  ashes  fix)m  the  sparks  of  dvil  strife 
and  kindled  the  fires  anew.  Dispatching  his  son  Chlodwig,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  troop,  to  besiege  and  seize  the  Anstra- 
sian  cities  of  Aquitain — especially  Poitiers  and  Tours — a  fierce 
and  sanguinary  contest  was  thereby  begun  between  Neustria 
and  Austrasia,  which  for  three  years  did  not  exhaust  its  fiuj. 
On  both  sides,  fix)m  the  Bhine  to  the  Garonne,  fields  were 
wasted,  houses  burned,  churches  ransacked,  convents  plunder- 
ed, nuns  violated,  children  slain,  and  every  other  atrocity  com- 
mitted which  marks  the  desultory  and  reckless  warfiiie  of  an- 
gry  barbarians.  Victory  fell  alternately  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  as  Gk)nthramn,  whose  swift  vacillations  of  policy  are  in- 
scrutable to  us,  lent  his  powerful  assistance  to  the  one  or  ihe 
other ;  but  the  preponderance  of  success  lay  on  the  side  of  Sig- 
hebert. Twice  he  compelled  Hilperik  to  sue  for  forgiveness 
and  peace ;  but  the  latter,  treacherous  as  he  was  grasping,  as 
often  renewed  the  battle.  At  length,  exasperated  by  Uiese  re- 
peated insults  and  mockeries  of  peace,  Sighebert  called  fixnn 
beyond  the  Bhine  his  wild  pagan  tributaries — ^ThnringB|  Ale- 
mans,  Boiwares,  and  Saxons — whose  ferocious  aspects  and  un- 
relenting butcheries  carried  terror  as  well  as  desolation  wherev- 


strangcr  then  than  it  became  afterward  crime — ^thefV,  mnrdcr,  tdnlteiy,  and  i 

-^hat  two  bishops,  the  brothers  Salona  rilcge— of  which  they  irera  not  goilc^. 

and  Sainttarius,  the  one  of  Krobnin  and  The  Chnrch  reprimanded  and  depond 

the  other  of  Gap,  taking  the  worldly  them;   they  appealed  to  the  Pope,  at 

ca.s(iue  and  cuirass  instead  of  the  celes-  whoso  instance  Gonthnunn  had  them 

tial  crosier,  as  Gregory  says,  fought  in  restored.    Their  conduct  then  waa  eren 

the  ninks.  slayinfc  niany  f)ef)))le.      He  more  outrageous  than  it  had  been  b^ 

procitils  to  say  that  they  were  most  un-  fore,   and    both    pcriihed    bj   violent 

nily  churchmen,  and  that  tlierc  was  no  deaths. 
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er  they  passed.  By  these  he  overran  Neustria,  and  drove  Ilil- 
perik  to  a  last  refuge  in  the  original  cradle  of  his  royal  race,  the 
city  of  Toumai.  At  the  same  time  his  lieutenant,  Gonthramn 
Bose— <}onthramn  the  Bad — a  true  type  of  the  times,  turbulent 
and  perfidious,  roused  the  native  populations  of  Aquitain  to 
expel  and  vanquish  the  army  of  Theudebert  (Hilpcrik's  son), 
who  was  killed  in  the  conflict  Sighebert  was,  in  fact,  every 
where  victorious :  many  of  the  leudes  of  Neustria  had  surren- 
dered, appointing  a  day  when  they  would  abandon  Hilpcrik, 
and  lift  him  on  the  shield  as  their  king ;  Brunahilda,  arriving 
from  Metz  at  Paris,  with  her  children  and  her  treasures,  had  ar- 
ranged herself  in  her  royal  robes,  in  the  prospect  of  an  assured 
triumph;  while  Hilperik  and  his  family,  ''suspended  between 
life  and  death,"  awaited  in  forlorn  and  gloomy  silence  the  dark 
tide  of  events. 
In  this  emergency,  the  wicked  .genius  of  Fredegunda,  who 


^    Tw  mard#r  rf  bcgius  to  assumc  iu  the  contemporary  narratives  the 
^     —  '  character  of  some  northern  sorceress  or  Prankish 


Medea,  beautiful  and  atrocious,  surrounded  by  spells,  poisons, 
bloody  superstitions,  and  young  assassins,  ianaticixed  by  her 
''  philtres  and  her  fatal  charms,"  came  to  his  relief.^  ''  Remem- 
bering her  arts,"  she  caused  two  youths,  of  the  numy  such  that 
she  had  in  her  service,  to  visit  her.  She  steeped  their  brains  in 
some  unknown  drink,  and,  furnishing  each  of  them  with  the 
peculiar  knife  of  the  Franks,  called  the  skramaaax^  said,  ''These 
are  for  Sighebert ;  kill  him  I  If  you  escape,  boundless  favors 
await  both  you  and  your  families ;  and  if  you  fiedl,  infinite  alms 
shall  purchase  the  safety  of  your  souls  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
saints/'  They  dci)arted;  made  their  way  by  stealth  to  the 
i4|>ot  at  Vitria»um  (Vitry)  where  Sighebert  was  about  to  be 
raised  on  the  shield,  and  then,  approaching  him  as  if  to  ask  a 
favor,  plunged  their  wea)K>ns  into  his  breast  In  the  bloody 
uproar  that  ensueil  they  were  cut  into  many  pieces,  but  the  ob- 
jects of  FRHlegumla  were  accomplished.  A  great  revolution 
hail  beon  wrought  in  a  single  moment;*  nil{)erik  was  troe; 
Brunahilda  defeate<l  and  captured.  The  Austrasian  troops  then 
dispenie<l  in  a  luinie,  the  traitorous  Neustrians  returned  to  their 

*  MAitin,  HiML  de  Prmoce,  L  U.,  pu         •  Coapw  Oniff.  Twnm.,  I.  W.,  ce. 
75.  SS-M;  FM.,  I^.ee.  T0,7t 
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allegiance,  and  Neustria  resumed  her  supremacy  among  the 
kingdoms.* 
Thus  a  desperate  stroke  of  Fredegunda  changed  the  positions 


n.  Tm  PwMPo^nm.  of  both  pcrsous  and  things ;  yet  the  fundamental 
A.D.  6ib-6Si.  grounds  of  dissension  and  the  rivalry  of  the  king- 
doms remained  the  same,  while  the  example  of  violence  and 
crime  in  high  places  only  inflamed  and  whet  the  spirit  of  discord 
which  rent  society.  In  the  death  of  Sighebert  the  Austrasian 
serpent  had  been  '*  scotched,  not  killed ;"  for  in  the  tumults  that 
followed  the  assassination,  his  son  Hildebert,  Ave  years  of  age, 
let  down  from  a  window  in  a  sack,  was  carried  by  a  fidthful 
leud  to  Metz,  where  the  nobles  proclaimed  him  king,  under 
the  tutelage  of  one  of  their  own  number,  an  intendant  of  the 
royal  palace  named  Gogo.^  They  did  not  mean  by  this  move- 
ment to  strengthen  the  force  of  the  royalty,  but  to  erect  a  r^n- 
cy  of  their  own  in  the  name  of  an  infant  monarch.  It  was  a 
movement  especially  menacing  to  the  autocracy  of  Hilperik,  who, 
seeing  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  put  Bruuahilda  under  a  strict 
guard  at  Bouen,  exiled  her  daughters  to  Meaux,  and  sent  his 
Duke  Bokholen,  together  with  his  son  Mcrowig,  into  Aquitain 
with  a  two-fold  object  The  first  was  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  Gonthramn  Bose,  to  whom  he  imputed  the  death  of  his  son 
Theudebert,  and  who  had  taken  asylum  in  the  sanctuary  of  St 
Martin  of  Tours ;  and  the  second  to  secure  the  subjection  of 
the  disputed  cities  of  the  Morgen-gabe.  Both  missions  miscar- 
ried. The  Bishop  of  Tours  was  then  Georgius  Florentius  Gre- 
gorius,  whose  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Franks  is  almost  our 
only  guide  in  these  obscure  and  turbid  times.'    Firm  of  will, 

^  In  modem  times  this  method  of  ants  or  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  ftflcrwud 

solving  difficulties  would  be  called  a  so  famous,  I  shall  speak  fiutlier  oo. 
coup  (Titat.  *  This  is  the  place,  perliapi,  to  lay  a 

*  The  position  was  first  offered  to  one  word  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  whow  an- 

Chrodin,  **  a  valiant  man,  fearing  God,  thority  is  so  often  cited  in  these  pages. 

and  of  great  patience/'  but  he  declined  He  was  bom  in  Anvcigne,  A.D.  588, 

the  honor  on  the  ground  that  the  ex-  of  a   distinguished   EpisGO]Mil  fiunily, 

trcmc  impatience  of  all  discipline  of  his  and,  after  having  acquired  the  best  eocle^ 

friends,  the  leudes,  would  jirevent  him  siastical  and  literary  educatioo  which 

from  maintaining  any  kind  of  order,  the  age  could  provide,  was  cboaen,  in 

Frcilcgher  refers  this  election  to  the  573,  Bishop  of  Tonrs  1^  the  people  and 

time  of  Sighebert,  but,  as  he  was  never  clergy-  of  that  diocese,  with  the  eunflim- 

a  minor  king,  it  must  have  taken  place  ation  of  King  Sighebert    IIcdischar|^ 

on  thcadventof  Hnribert  Il.CSismondi,  the  duties  of  his  office  with  finnnw, 

lli^t.,  t.  i.,  p.  200).     Of  these  intend-  prudence,  and  piety — a  noble  model 
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and  devoted  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church,  he  resisted  the 
threats  of  Rokholen,  although  they  were  backed  by  the  angrier 
threats  of  the  king,  with  a  manly  fidelity.  The  duke,  baffled 
and  discomfited,  retired  in  a  rage  to  Poitiers,  where  he  died  of 
a  surfeit^  which  Gregory  considered  a  heavenly  interposition. 

Meanwhile  Merowig,  quitting  the  other  branch  of  the  army, 
repaired  to  Rouen,  whither  he  was  drawn  by  a  wish  to  see  his 
mother,  he  said,  but  in  reality  by  the  remembered  charms  of 
Brunahilda,  whom  he  had  before  met  at  Paris,  and  to  whom 
MuTtaitvorBniBA.  in  a  little  while  he  was  married.  Pretextat,  the 
A.D.  si$.  venerable  and  kindly,  but  weak-headed  bishop  of 

the  city — godfather  to  this  son  of  the  king — ^was  induced  by 
his  affection  to  perform  the  uncanonical  ceremony.  The  report 
of  a  double  failure  filled  Hilpcrik  and  his  queen  with  uncon- 
trollable rage.  **  Swifter  than  speech"  he  flew  to  Rouen  to  sur- 
prise the  hasty  lovers,  but  they  had  already  taken  covert  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  church.  In  vain,  then,  he  endeavoDpd  to 
diskxlge  them  by  threats ;  in  vain  he  resorted  to  the  moet  in- 
genious artifices ;  they  refused  to  quit  their  sanctuary,  and  did 
not  come  out  until  the  king  had  sworn,  under  the  most  solenm 
formalities,  that  he  would  attempt  neither  their  injury  nor  their 
separation.  For  a  few  days  he  kept  his  word,  playing  with  ad- 
mirable art  the  part  of  the  reconciled  and  forgiving  father,  till 

of  A  priftt  At  A  period  when  the  pontiffi  pramu*,**  i»  jtt  niArked  bj  gmt  thn- 

of  the  Churrh  were  rApidly  degeoermtiiig  pHcltr  And  Apfauvat  tnilk^iieM.     He 

into  lelf-Mcker*,  brpocritei,  roncj,  Aod  is  An  Herodotai,  aa  Amp^  aaj*,  rmtlMr 

flghter*,  thoa^h  not  exempt  from  the  flAtteringlj,  who  writei,  noC  ander  Um 

rrMltilitr  ami  tuprnrtition  of  the  timet.  beAntiful  perbtrle  of  nn  nntiqne  dTUi- 

Bnt  he  if  rhtefiT  interettini^,  or,  nuher,  tntion,  hat  Amid  its  cnimhUnf  mint. 

invAlujil>lc  to  ut  AH  An  sothor,  And  the  Nothing  is  more  remnrkAhle  in  his  book 

Isftt,  wemAv  tAv,  oftheLAtinhittoriAnt,  thAn  the  thorough  impAAsiYeneas  with 

Af  Kortanstat  wbji  the  hut  of  the  fmets.  which  he  rerords  the  most  Atrorioiis  And 

itosades  Lirp«  cif  the  SftinU,  commmtA-  AppAllinK  erin)eA,  And  the  Absence  of 

nes,  KjMA^f  (in  Miracle*,  And  TrrAti*es  erery  morml  criticism  or  judgment  of 

(if  the  (thiries  of  the  MArtrrv  And  Ton-  erents.     Once  or  twice  he  ntten  a  (kint 

fessovm,  he  wrote  the  AnnAU  ai  his  coun-  cry  of  rebnke  or  sorrow,  but,  for  Um 

try  during  the  e|»irh  in  which  he  lired,  most  pnrt,  he  seems  to  resign  himself 

closing  A.I).  r»!)l.     The  Utter,   rude  utterly  **  to  the  fkulity  which  is  inisb 

And  jejune  in  Ktrle,  without  roefhod  or  ing  the  world  nnmnd  him.**     In  the 

ArrAngement,  full  of  mimcukms  inci-  end,  however,  this  very  rstkenee  be* 

denu  And  tuiicfstitiuus  ules,  jumbling  comes  a  long  sigh,  mAking  itself  benrd 

together  ecclesiAsticAj  And  ciril  ereolA  in  the  midst  of  violent   tnmuHs  And 

in  ttnuige  confusion,  or,  as  he  himself  cluAhing  swonls.     Hee  Amp^  (HisI, 

confesses.  **  mnsli  rtm/mMtfmf  lam  rirtmie»  Litt,,  t.  ii.,  c.  II)  And  TbiCTfy  (BcdiA. 

stBKtonMN,  ^mam  ttraptM  yfmtmm,  AMSf  M^lnning.,  t.  ii.,  f4t.  4). 
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an  opportunity  enabled  him  to  drag  his  son  by  force  from  the 
arms  of  his  bride  to  the  city  of  Soissons.  Brunahilda  was  left 
behind  either  a  prisoner  or  a  solitary  fugitive. 

This  marriage  was  an  event  which  added  fuel  to  the  ardent 
The  nrmn  of  ^^^  ^^^  malignity  of  Fredegunda.  A  step-mother, 
Fredegun^  having  children  of  her  own,  for  whose  adyancement 
she  labored  incessantly,  she  had  conceived  more  than  a  step* 
mother's  proverbial  aversion  for  the  earlier  o£&pring  of  her 
husband.  Merowig  now  became  the  particular  object  of  her 
wrath.  During  the  absence  of  Hilperik  at  Rouen,  certain  Aus- 
trasian  leudes,  who  had  recently  deserted  to  him,  had  been  in- 
duced by  one  Godvinus  or  Godewin  to  make  a  treacherous  at- 
tack upon  Soissons.  Fredegunda  and  the  young  Prince  Chlod- 
wig  were  compelled  to  fly;  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  Hilperik,  by  his  timely  arrival,  was  able  to  quell  the  sedi- 
tion. He  punished  the  insurgents  with  the  confiscation  of  their 
benefices ;  but  Fredegunda,  with  fertile  ingenuity  of  hatred, 
contrived  to  direct  the  suspicion  of  the  king  upon  Merowig  as 
a  party  to  the  revolt.'  The  unfortunate  young  man  was  there- 
upon arrested,  shorn  of  his  locks,  the  pledge  and  symbol  of 
Mdrovingan  royalty,  forcibly  ordained  a  priest,  and  in  his  der^ 
ical  habit  sent  under  escort  to  the  monastery  of  Aninml^  near 
the  city  of  Mans.  On  his  way,  however,  he  was  rescued  by  a 
stratagem  of  some  faithful  friends,  who  hurried  him  in  disguise 
to  the  basilica  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  where  he  became  another 
embarrassment  to  the  pious  and  gentle  Bishop  Gregory. 

Hilperik  had  about  that  time  organized  a  second  expedition  for 
The  moMirh  ^^^  couqucst  of  thc  proviuccs  of  the  south,  and  com- 
and  the  prtei.  j^itted  it  to  thc  commaud  of  his  son  C!hlodwig,  and  of 
a  powerful  chief  of  Toulouse  named  Desiderius.  The  latter,  in 
his  eagerness  to  add  the  whole  region  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Pyrenees  either  to  his  own  or  to  his  liege  lord's  dominionfli, 
was  led  to  trespass  upon  the  territories  of  Gonthramn,  which 
provoked  the  hostility  of  that  monarch.  Gonthramn^s  general 
was  still  thc  old  invincible  Mummolus,  who  fell  upon  the  forces 
of  Desiderius  and  put  them  to  a  shameful  rout  Hearing  of  the 
defeat,  Hilperik  hastened  to  Tours,  and  poured  the  vials  of  his 
resentment  upon  the  head  of  his  ill-fated  son  Merowig,  and  of 

>  Greg.  Tnron.,  1.  ▼.,  cc.  2,  3,  H;  Frcdc^ier,  E^ 
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his  priestly  protector  Gregory.  "  Chase  away  that  vilo  apos- 
tate," he  cried,  "  or  I  will  visit  your  whole  country  with  fire 
and  sword  I"  The  bishop  calmly  replied  that  the  right  of  holy 
asylum,  respected  in  the  days  of  Wisigothic  heresy,  should  not 
be  violated  in  more  Christian  times.  The  king  expostulated, 
threatened,  stormed,  but  the  priest  remained  inflexible,  and, 
fierce  as  the  monarch  was,  who  had  oflcn  committed  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  with  impunity,  his  superstitious  dread  of  the 
saint  restrained  his  violence.  He  ravaged  all  the  region  round 
about,  but  did  not  venture  to  assail  the  sacred  walls,^ 

At  length  Merowig,  unwilling  to  expose  his  generous  patron 
to  farther  outrages,  sallied  secretly  from  his  retreat,  accom- 
panied by  the  reckless  Oonthramn  Bose,  and  made  his  way, 
R»efti»  Md  dMih  through  a  thousand  dangers  and  hair-breadth  es- 
wT.  '  capes,  to  the  capital  of  Austrasia.  lie  was  received 
by  Brunahilda,  who  had  already  reached  Metz,*  with  transports 
of  joy ;  but  the  regent  Icudcs,  jealous  of  any  increase  of  her 
influence  in  the  court,  ordered  him  at  once  beyond  the  front- 
iers. Ho  was  forced  to  obey,  and  then,  helpless  and  outcast, 
was  pursued  by  his  father^s  agents  for  many  months,  as  a 
qunrry  pursued  by  hounds.  Concealed  by  the  compassionate 
kindness  of  the  common  people,  laborers  and  slaves,  he  might 
have  eluded  capture  forever  if  his  own  ambition  had  not  be- 
trayed him  into  a  snare 'set  by  the  artful  Fredegunda.  She 
bad  persuaded  certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  Therouane  to  feign 
disgust  at  the  tyranny  of  Hilpcrik,  and  to  apply  to  Merowig 
to  allow  himself  to  be  proclaimed  their  king.  The  credulous 
youth,  confiding  in  the  plausible  story,  delivered  himself  into 
their  hands,  and  very  soon  afterward  was  either  killed  by  them, 
or  killed  himself  in  despair.'  Nor  was  the  rancor  of  the  queen 
appeased  by  this  sacrifice ;  a  great  many  of  his  friends  and 
companions  were  made  to  share  his  fate;  and  the  good  Bbhop 
Pretcxtat,  who  had  married  the  pair,  after  a  painful  and  humil- 
iating trial,  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Jersey,  then,  as  since, 
a  retreat  for  the  victims  of  ofiended  power.  The  treasures  of 
Merowig  passed  into  the  coflers  of  his  relentless  st^^pmother. 

*  Greg.  Turoii.,  t.,  15.  c.  S3,  mmtrU  UmU  tho  w»  tH  hm^  al 

*  (f  rrfcnnr  m¥«  nachinf  of  tht  fiiU     the  insUincv  uf  <io«  of  htr  knu. 

of  llnnuOiiUA  miitr  the  iriMumikm  at  *  Of«g.  Twrom.^  ▼.,  19;  Vndtghm\ 
Kuoco,  bat  the  G«iU  Kcfim  Ftmw.,     7S. 
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Episodes  like  this  of  Mcrowig  are  the  staple  and  characteris- 
Retribatiom.,  ^^^  incidciits  of  the  time ;  the  conduct  of  both  public 
A.D.  B78-560.  j^ J  piivatc  aflaiis  was  marked  by  the  same  arbitrary 
cruelty ;  the  insatiable  selfishness  of  the  king  and  the  vindic- 
tive passions  of  his  wife  knew  neither  restraints  nor  satiety. 
Whole  towns  or  districts  were  often  pillaged  or  burned  to 
appease  his  fits  of  jage.  But  the  violence  of  his  proceedings 
goaded  the  people  into  a  natural  reaction ;  and  Gregory,  con- 
vinced that  the  heavens  would  interpose  to  rebuke  his  wicked- 
ness, saw  one  night,  in  a  dream,  the  angel  of  retribution  hov- 
ering over  the  house  of  Hilperik,  exclaiming,  "Woel  woe! 
woe  I  for  God  will  smite  thee  and  thy  children,  and  ye  shall 
reign  no  more  forever."  As  if  in  fulfillment  of  the  vision,  a 
deluge  of  evils  soon  broke  over  the  infatuated  monarch  and 
his  kingdom.  In  the  west  the  restless  clans  of  Bretons,  shirk- 
ing their  alliances  and  refusing  tribute,  came  in  successive 
swarms  to  desolate  and  pillage  the  fields;^  in  the  east  the 
childless  King  of  Burgundy  had  adopted  his  nephew  Ilildebert 
U.,  and  combined  with  him  to  summon  Hilperik  to  surrender 
all  the  territory  he  had  acquired  (578);^  while  in  the  south, 
especially  in  the  Limousin,  the  people  rose  in  insurrection  be- 
cause of  the  severe  exactions  of  the  fisc  (579).'  The  landed 
imposts  organized  in  Gaul  by  the  Roman  administration  were 
still  assessed  upon  the  Gallo-Boman  proprietors ;  always  an  in- 
supportable weight,  they  were  rendered  still  more  burdensome 
by  their  extension  to  new  objects ;  every  kind  of  agricultural 
labor  and  implement — fields,  woods,  cattle,  slaves,  and  vine- 
yards, were  taxed  ;*  and,  though  the  richer  families,  ruined  and 
destitute,  might  fly  to  other  parts  to  escape  them,  the  poor  bad 
no  recourse  but  open  rebellion  (580).*  Hilperik,  whose  decrees 
usually  ended  with  the  truculent  formula  "  if  any  one  disobeys, 
let  his  eyes  be  torn  out,"®  enforced  their  execution  in  the  same 
spirit.  What  deepened  the  prevailing  discontent  was  that  the 
year  in  which  his  administrative  rigors  fell  with  the  most  se- 
verity upon  the  country  was  a  year  of  disastrous  natural  ca- 
lamities.   Inundations,  hail-storms,  earthquakes,  and  a  fearful 

»  Greg.  Taron.,  v.,  17,  26.  ♦  Greg.  Timm.,  1.  v.,  c.  29.     (See 

*  Ibid.,  c.  18.  Tliiern-,  Ret  its.,  t.  ii.,  p.  229  e<  Me^-) 

'  Ibid.,  cc.  30,  31 ;  Fred.,  Epit.,  c.         •  Ibid.,  ct  1.  vi.,  c.  28. 
80.  *  Ibid.,  I.  vi.,  c.  40. 
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pestilenoo  ravaged  tho  land  and  decimated  the  people.^  The 
mortality  raged  chieilj  among  children  and  young  persons: 
**  Wc  lose  our  sweet  and  dear  little  ones,  whom  we  have  warm- 
ed in  our  bosoms,"  wails  the  bishop,  "and  can  only  dry  our 
tears,  saying,  like  Job,  the  Lord  gave  and  the  lord  has  taken 
away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"*  Ililperik  for  a  while, 
like  another  Nero,  to  whom  the  narrator  compares  him,  beheld 
these  suiTerings  with  iudiflerencc.  lie  built  or  repaired  the 
circuses,  and  amused  himself  and  his  courtiers  with  games  after 
the  manner  of  his  imperial  prototypes ;  he  wrote  Latin  verses, 
u|X)n  which  Gregory  revenges  himself  by  denouncing  tliem  as 
al)ominablylame  in  the  feet;'  and  he  entertained  his  leisure  in 
the  addition  of  four  new  letters  to  the  alphabet,  that  the  rough 
Teutonic  gutturals  might  be  expressed  in  the  softer  language 
of  the  Romans.*  lie  suggested,  moreover,  improvements  of 
the  Trinitarian  theology,  to  the  inexpressible  disgust  of  the 
prit*sts.* 

At  length  the  plague,  which  had  slowly  crept  to  Paris  and 
Tbr  rrpmuoce  Soissous,  iuvaded  the  royal  residence  of  Briac ;  Ilil- 
*n.d.^iuu.  porik  was  himself  assaileil ;  and,  though  he  recov- 
ennl,  tlie  loatlu»K)me  malady  seized  his  children  by  Frcdegunda, 
an<l  bn)ught  them  to  the  grave.  Their  mother,  who,  like  the 
tign'ss,  »i*emetl  to  be  insensible  to  every  feeling  save  that  of 
mat^Tnal  tenderness,  was  shocked  by  this  touch  of  the  cold 
hand  into  a  momentary  sentiment  of  compassion  and  remorse. 
In  her  dustress  some  gleams  of  conscience  and  humanity  flash- 
eil  uiK)n  her  guilty  soul ;  she  recalled  the  evils  she  had  caused 
to  1m*  done,  the  1>1(mn1  she  had  she<l,  and  the  miseries  she  had 
inflicted.  **lk*hold/'  she  cried  to  her  husband,  "how  Provi- 
dence n:l)ukes  uj*  !  the  tears  of  the  pix)r,  the  groans  of  the  wid- 
ow.**,  the  sighs  of  the  orphans  have  slain  our  childR^n,  and 
there  is  none  to  inherit  our  accursed  gains.     Come,  let  us  cast 

»  (irri:.  Ttmm.,   r.,  34.      Tho  de^         •  I.  t..  c.  83. 
•«*ri|ilHin    (if   the*    UiM*a^    id    GiTf(nry  '  Suliit  pttdihmB  arnhgigifrf  potmrnL 

wouM  apcm  lu  dt-^itHiAtr  it  ■•  the  smAU*         *  The  okkvt  MSS.  of  litr^wr  np^ 

]«i\  —  fnlMimr    |»u»itilr«.    Iiifb    fervr,  ttaftit  tbrM  leiterv  to  liav«  htin  tJbe 

|i«iti»  in  Ute  hnn\,  anU  MinUfiooft.    Uui  Grcvk  U^  t,Z^  X  but  Utcr  MSS.  rmry 

i'ttUlmtn  rrifurlui  tl»<*  (M>i-urrrii<e  of  t^  fnHn    tb(«« ;    ami    th«   muok    AioMW 

»anie  caUmitin  in  all  |«krt«  of  th«  Ro.  ((lirun.,  I.  iii.,  c.  40)  aAcr  the  U  MiU 

man  rm|iirr.      (I^nlinr  mn\  Fall/ rol.  »ttlutr«  \,  li,  ^. 
it.,  r.  4a.  ••  Ji*f)  •  Ibid,.  T.,  45. 
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into  the  fire  these  hated  registers  of  the  impost,  and  be  content 
with  what  sufficed  the  treasury  in  the  reign  of  thy  fitther  Chlo- 
ther."^  What  must  have  been  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  the 
poor  unsheltered  people  when  the  general  calamities  could  ex- 
tort from  this  proud  and  pitiless  woman  such  confessions  I 

Hilpcrik  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  wife,  repealed  the  odious 
They  nrame  ^^^^  decrccs,  and  gave  liberally  to  the  poor  and  to 
their  old  urayfc  ^j^^  churchcs ;  but  the  repentance  of  both  of  them 
&ded  like  the  morning  dew.  As  soon  as  her  gloomy  deqx>nd- 
ency  was  over,  Frcdegunda  assumed  her  ambition  and  her  cru- 
elty. Bemembering  that  she  had  still  a  step-son  (Chlodwig), 
whose  name  recent  rumors  had  connected  with  conspiracies 
against  her  own  dignity  and  the  royal  succession,  her  wicked 
wit  at  once  projected  his  destruction.^  She  caused  him  to  be 
sent  to  Brennacum,  where  the  pestilence  still  raged,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  take  the  contagion ;  but  that  scheme  fidling,  she 
next  accused  him  of  having  compassed  the  death  of  her  chil- 
dren by  sorcery.  In  support  of  the  charge  she  tortured  a  hag, 
with  whose  daughter  Chlodwig  had  been  intimate,  to  confess 
its  truth.  Unable  to  resist  such  evidence,  the  king  handed  his 
son  over  to  the  clemency  of  the  queen,  by  whose  instruments 
he  was  inveigled  into  an  ambush  and  slain.  His  mother,  Au- 
dowera,  still  in  retreat  at  the  convent  of  Bouen,  was  soon  after 
assassinated,  his  sister  subjected  to  outrages  more  horrible  than 
the  death  in  which  they  ended,  and  his  servants  and  friends 
were  forced  to  save  themselves  by  a  precipitate  fli^t' 

Hilpcrik,  who  appears  to  have  been  juggled  out  of  the  oidi- 
Hnperik  nuket  narv  fecliuG^s  of  man  by  the  cunninir  persuasionfl  of 

war    on    Oon-     ,  .     ^        t  ,  ,11  r  '^  , 

thzmmn.  iiii  tois  ucndish  womau,  saw  all  these  cnmes  perpetrated 
-AM.  without  mqumng  mto  their  justice  or  cause.    It  is 

possible,  however,  that  he  was  too  profoundly  absorbed  in  his 
wars  and  intrigues  to  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  mere 

*  Greg.  Turon.,  v.,  85.  Thierry  a  Gallo-Roman  of  ability,  who  bad 
(Rraits.,  t.  ii.,  p.  243)  finds  in  this  acU  raitied  himHclf  by  inbtle  oompliaaeai 
dreis  of  Frcdegunda  one  of  those  |M)etic  from  a  menial  position  to  a  coantshlp, 
and  passionate  chants  to  wliich  the  and  Rikulf,  a  sub-deacon,  with  otben, 
German  woman  resorted  when  strong-  had  entered  into  a  plot  to  dii|pBoe  her 
Ij  moved  by  any  vivid  feeling;  and  he  and  pnK*ure  the  accession  of  Chlodwif. 
Iri  very  clearly  convinced  that  it  m  not  (Sec  Thierr>',  K^its.,  B*»».) 

sn  invention  of  Gregory.  '  tireg.  Turon.,  1.  v.,  c.  40, 

*  The  story  went  that  one  Leudaitte, 
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domestic  broils.  He  was  then  waging  a  fierce  conflict,  in  con- 
junction with  Hildebert  and  the  grandees  of  Austrasia,  against 
his  brother  Gtonthramn  of  Burgundy.  The  rich  possessions  of 
the  latter  in  the  south  tempted  his  insatiable  cupidity,  while 
the  leudes  of  Austrasia,  always  ready  for  any  predatory  expe- 
dition, were  doubly  eager  to  avenge  themsjelves  upon  a  king 
who  had  so  often  curbed  their  spirit  of  aristocratic  aggression. 
Three  years  of  battles,  sieges,  and  ravages  (581-684),  in  which 
Marseilles,  Avignon,  Bourges,  and  other  cities  were  sacked,  and 
the  fairest  fields  of  Berri  and  Touraine  desolated,  ended  in  his 
final  defeat*  Brunahilda,  too,  supported  by  the  lower  free- 
men and  the  Gallo-Roman  inhabitants,  succeeded  in  breaking 
his  union  with  Austrasia.'  Hildebert  himself  wandered  away 
to  Italy  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  waging  between  the  Em- 
peror Maurice  and  the  Lombards.'  Thus,  Hilperik  reaped  no 
permanent  advantage  from  the  ruin  he  had  occasioned.  The 
artful  woman,  however,  who,  like  a  dread  fate,  seemed  to  hold 
the  threads  of  all  destinies  in  her  hand,  had  not  been  inactive 
in  her  way.  A  son,  whom  she  had  given  to  Hilperik  in  682, 
dying  of  dysentery  in  the  second  year  of  his  age,  she  accused 
Mummolus,  the  prefect  of  her  house,  of  having  contrived  his 
death  by  witchcraft.  She  tortured  women  into  confessions  of 
their  complicity,  and  caused  the  unhappy  prefect  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  midst  of  the  most  frightful  torments.  Drunk  with 
blood,  she  recoiled  from  no  atrocity ;  and  at  last  the  husband 
who  permitted  her  violence  became  her  victim.  While  hunt- 
ing on  his  farm  at  Chelles,  near  Paris,  ho  was  suddenly  set 
n««tk  of  ini.  u|)on  by  an  unknown  man  and  killed ;  and,  though 
^'^^  the  perpetrator  of  the  murder  remained  unknown, 

the  oral  rumorg  of  the  dav  and  the  written  rumors  of  a  later 
age  refemnl  the  atrocity  to  an  untimely  discovery  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Fredogunda  with  her  favorite  I-Anderik.*  No  one, 
however.  niounicNl  ilie  dri>arture  of  Hil])erik ;  his  body  even 
was  left  for  a  while  unburied ;  and  his  deeds  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  nvord  or  n»membrancc  if  they  had  not  but  too 
well  illustratcNl  the  spirit  of  his  times. 

*  Grrf.  Ton>n  .  u.,  S-13.  I.  Ul.,  e.  17.     On  these  wan  an  Gib- 
«  Diiil..  ri.,  31.                                       biin  (Drrlinr  And  FaII.  ^4.  v.,  c.  i&y 

*  ItiU.,  rr.  41,  43;   Vmnl.  Vmxm,,         *  Gc«u  Rrfsm  Fnwr.,  c.  SS. 
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On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Fredegunda  perceived  the  dif- 
Tin  peoteoto-  ficulties  in  which  she  was  likely  to  be  involved,  and 
toHmx'  a?d'  ^^r  putting  her  son  (bom  four  months  previouslj) 
***^^*  in  security,  besought  the  protection  of  GonthianuL 

That  monarch  had  been  injured  in  the  most  wanton  manner  by 
Hilperik,  and  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  reckless  and  sanguinary 
character  of  the  widow ;  but  he  was  also  remarkable  for  hia 
complacent  good-nature,  and  not  a  little  proud  of  the  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  as  a  peace-maker.  He  saw,  moreover, 
that  the  death  of  his  brother  would  prove  the  signal  for  all  the 
foes  of  Ncustria  to  rush  upon  it  and  tear  it  into  pieces;  many 
cities,  indeed,  were  already  in  insurrection,  or  waning  upon 
each  other ;  and  it  may  be,  besides,  that  he  was  not  insensible 
to  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  annex  Neustria  to  his  own  Bur- 
gundy.^ He  listened,  therefore,  to  the  various  motives  ad- 
dressed to  his  ambition  or  his  vanity,  backed  as  they  were  by 
the  persuasions  of  the  bishops,  and  others  anxious  to  see  some 
kind  of  authority  maintained,  and  accepted  the  task  of  restoring 
order.  Hildebert,  under  advice  of  the  Austrasian  leudes,  pro- 
tested against  this ;  he  demanded  the  restitution  of  all  that  Hil- 
perik had  usurped ;  and  he  especially  asked  the  surrender  of 
that  fivefold  murderer  Fredegunda.  But  Gronthramn  was  film 
in  his  cause,  and  set  to  work  the  best  he  could  to  rqxiir  the 
wrongs  done  by  the  late  administration.  He  restored  what  had 
been  stolen,  banished  Fredegunda  to  one  of  the  royal  fiuins, 
and  put  some  show  of  order  into  the  civil  chaos.  Yet  his  posi- 
tion was  so  hazardous  that  he  could  only  go  about  with  an 
armed  guard;  and  once  he  supplicated  the  people,  during  a 
church  service,  not  to  kill  him  for  three  years,  at  least  until 
some  of  his  race  might  be  of  age  to  assume  the  government' 

His  systematic  opposition  to  the  aggressions  anA  independ- 
The  conjipintcy  eucc  of  thc  Icudcs  brou^^ht  a  conspiracy,  with  which 
A.D.  (m,  ^s5.  they  had  been  for  some  time  undermimng  the  sou, 
to  a  head.  It  had  extended  into  every  part  of  (}aul,  and  the 
most  powerful  nobles,  Mummolus,  Gonthramn  Bose,  the  Duke 
Dcsideriua,  Bishop  Egidins  of  Kheims,  and  many  others,  were  en- 
gaged in  thc  plot.  In  order  to  give  an  appearance  of  legitimacy 
to  their  cause,  and  to  catch  the  Gallo-Eomans  and  Neustrian 

»  Greg.  Turon.,  1.  vii.,  cc.  2-6.  •  Id.,  ib.,  1.  rii.,  cc.  6-8. 
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Franks  thereby,  they  produced  a  discarded  bastard  of  Chlo- 
ther  I.,  and  set  him  up  as  an  heir  to  the  throne.  Ilis  name  was 
Gondowald,  and  his  history  had  been  curious.  Bom  in  Graul, 
most  likely  of  a  mistress  of  Chlother  L,  he  was  well  educated, 
and  wore  the  long  hair  of  the  royal  line ;  but  his  father  and  his 
uncles  subsequently  disowning  him,  his  hair  was  shorn,  and  he 
was  exiled  to  Cologne.  lie  then  made  his  living  for  a  time  by 
painting  the  walls  of  churches  and  palaces  in  fresco,  an  art  still 
practiced,  though  in  decay,  and  afterward  repaired  to  Italy, 
where,  under  Isarst^s,  he  collected  a  fortune  in  some  way.  Es- 
tablishing himself  at  Constantim>ple  next,  he  was  well  received 
and  cherished  by  the  imperial  court  for  purposes  of  its  own. 
Gonthramn  the  Dad  met  him  there,  and  allured  him  into  Gaul 
on  tlie  pretense  that  ho  was  much  wanted  by  the  magnates  of 
Austrasia  (582).  Arrived  at  Marseilles,  with  considerable  treas- 
ures, which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  emperor,  either 
Tiberius  or  Maurice,  he  found  public  affairs  not  in  a  state  &• 
vorablc  to  the  ojx^n  proclamation  of  himself,  and  took  refuge 
for  two  years  in  a  neighboring  island.  Thence,  after  the  death 
of  IlilfK^rik,  he  was  drawn  by  the  conspirators,  lifted  upon  the 
shield  at  Drives,  in  the  Limousin  (now  Brives-la-Galliarde),  and 
supplied  with  a  numerous  army.  His  cause  rapidly  recruited 
friends ;  many  of  the  Aquitanian  cities  opened  their  gates  to 
him,  and  nearly  all  the  southern  nobles,  with  some  bishops, 
flockeil  to  his  standanl.^  Even  IIildel)ert  and  Brunahilda  bad 
been  beguiled  into  lending  a  secret  approval  to  his  schemesw 

The  latter  fact  having  been  detected  by  Gonthramn  through 
ooathrmma  6U-  Pomc  cuvovs,  whosc  Safeguard  (two  consecrated 
f^uThe't^H'-  ^^^^^^  ^^  wan<ls)  ho  violated,  he  hastened  to  expose 
•***^  the  imminent  dangt^r  to  hw  unconscious  nephew. 

At  an  interview  lx»tween  them,  held  at  Chalons,  he  proved  that 
the  design  of  the  movement  was  nothing  less  than  the  over- 
throw of  the  Merovingan  rule,  and  a  perfect  reconciliation  of 
its  two  repn^sentatives  was  in  consequence  effecteil.  It  was 
af^inl  that  an  Austro-Durgundian  army  should  be  d^mtched 
at  once  into  A(|uitain  and  Provence.  The  news  of  the  coali- 
tion detaching  many  Gallo-Itomans  and  others  fit>m  the  cause 
of  the  rebcb,  thty  were  com|>elKxl  to  concentrate  their  foroM 

*  Grrg.  TonNi.,  I.  tL,  ec.  S4-SS. 
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in  the  strong-hold  of  ConvenaD  (now  St  Bertrand  de  Commin- 
ges),  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  was  a  well-fortified  Ro- 
man town,  on  the  summit  of  an  escarped  rock,  both  impregna* 
ble  in  itself  and  commanding  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Garonne. 
When  the  armies  of  the  kings  arrived  before  it,  they  assaulted 
it  for  two  weeks  without  producing  upon  it  any  ^ect  The 
besieged,  by  hurling  down  vast  fragments  of  rock  and  pots  of 
inflamed  grease,  seemed  likely  to  be  able  to  hold  possession  of 
it  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Stratagem,  however,  aooom* 
plished  what  force  could  not  Leudeghisel,  the  constable  {comes 
siabuli)  of  the  Burgundians  got  an  interview  with  Mommoliis 
and  other  rebel  chiefs,  and  purchased  their  treason  with  prom- 
ises  of  reward  and  pardon.  The  poor  Oondowald  was  shame- 
lessly betrayed  into  quitting  his  retreat  on  the  pretext  that  the 
kings  desired  to  compromise  with  him,  and  as  he  descended  the 
clifik  was  crushed  to  death  by  a  huge  stone.  The  town  was 
then  surrendered,  and  the  people  passed  imder  the  sword.  But 
the  traitors  did  not  reap  the  reward  they  expected  for  their 
treachery.  Beckless  of  his  word,  Gonthramn  had  Mummolus 
and  the  drunken  Bishop  Sagittarius  executed  on  the  spot^  while 
he  reserved  others  for  more  protracted  punishments.* 

The  miscarriage  of  Oondowald's  scheme,  and  the  dreadful 
The  nachtDA.  fatc  of  his  followcrs,  discountgcd  the  rebellion  for  a 
den  of  Fred,  timc  ouly ;  the  disanection  of  the  leudes  was  secret^ 
^  ^7  spreading  in  all  the  kingdoms.     Hildebert|  of 

Austrasia,  who  was  the  most  exposed  amid  his  savage  and  tru- 
culent Germans,  was  forced  to  practice  the  most  inhuman  sever- 
ities to  keep  it  down,  and  the  friends  of  his  victims  doubtless  re- 
membered it  in  after  days  against  his  mother.  In  Neustria  the 
progress  of  the  discontent  was  stealthy,  but  sure.  It  had  been 
taken  in  hand  by  one  who  was  not  easily  thwarted  Frede»' 
gunda,  the  captive  queen,  mortified  by  the  semi-imprisonment 
in  which  she  was  held,  piqued  by  the  superior  success  of  her 
detested  rival,  Brunahilda,  and  wounded,  so  far  as  such  a  wom- 
an could  be  wounded,  by  the  suspicions  which  Gonthramn  be- 
gan to  express  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  her  last  child,  passed  her 
sombre  leisure  in  perfecting  plans  of  retxdiation.  Among  her 
dependents  were  many  youths,  chiefly  clerics,  whom  she  easilj 

>  Greg.  Turon.,  1.  rii.,  cc.  35-89. 
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fired  with  her  own  hellish  passions,  and  made  the  instruments 
of  her  will.  Like  the  old  and  withered  Sibyl  Theomaka,  whom 
St.  Samson  met  in  the  glooms  of  the  German  forests,  incapable 
of  good,  she  was  yet  equal  to  the  execution  of  every  evil'  In 
584  she  sent  an  emissary  to  take  the  life  of  Brunahilda,  who, 
failing,  had  his  hands  and  feet  cut  off.  The  next  year  two 
others,  provided  with  peculiar  and  poisonous  weapons,  which 
she  had  caused  to  be  fabricated,  were  commissioned  on  the  same 
errand,  and  failed.*  At  the  same  time,  the  good  Bishop  Praetex- 
tat,,  restored  to  his  functions  afler  several  years  qf  exile,  was 
stabbed  as  he  served  at  the  altar;  a  powerful  Frank  lord,  who 
undertook  to  investigate  the  crime,  was  poisoned  by  a  drink 
which  he  incautiously  took  from  her  hand  in  the  very  act  of 
charging  her  with  the  guilt ;  and  a  neighboring  bishop,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  bring  the  affair  before  a  council,  was  mysterious- 
ly  foiled  in  the  pursuit'  The  impunity  of  Fredegunda  was 
found  in  the  chaotic  state  of  society,  and  in  the  numerous  base 
anil  cunning  adherents  whom  she  controlled  by  her  wealth,  but 
chiefly  in  the  relations  she  maintained  with  the  dissatisfied 
Icudcs  of  Austrasia,  with  the  barons  of  Burgundy,  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Breton  clans,  and  even  with  the  offended  King  of 
the  Wisigoths.  All  the  elements  of  disorder  gathered  about 
her  as  if  by  magnetic  attraction.  Gonthramn  and  Hildebert 
were  impotent  to  arrest  her  sinister  and  bloody  career,  being 
themselves  involved  in  a  thousand  perplexities  and  straits. 
They  visited  upon  the  conspirators,  when  they  could,  a  rigor  of 
punishment  which  turned  justice  itself  into  murder,  but  in  vain« 
At  a  solemn  treaty,  concluded  at  Andelot,^  they  composed  all 
their  own  causes  of  difference,  and  in  the  hope  of  conciliating 
their  stubborn  adversaries,  made  concessions  of  benefices  and 
restorations  of  rights,  accompanied  by  guarantees  of  future  se- 
curity, which  were  equally  ineffectual.  Even  the  series  of  for- 
eign wars  in  which  they  engaged  against  the  Wisigoths,  the 
Bretons,  and  the  Basques,*  failed  to  disperse  or  to  exhaust  the 

*  ThMmiAlKA,  who  fiffhu  with  Ood.         •  It  ii  ipToi  at  loicth  by  Oretorr, 
See  MAbtlltin  (AcU  S«iirt(>ruro,  t.  i.,     1.  U.,  c.  20. 

p.  17^,  cited  I17  AmpriT,  Hitt.  Lift.,         *  TImm  fofrifB  expeditioiu  teem  Ia 

t.  i.,  p.  375)  for  the  lf«riia.  ne  ochenri«  ob^ertleM  •»!  frnitlcM, 

*  Grri;.  Tumn.,  1.  viii.,  r.  29.  And  need  Dot  dctaia  tbe  BAnmtiv*. 

*  Greg.  Tunm.,  tiii.,  do-3\. 
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bellicose  energies  of  those  stalwart  warriors.    The  quarrel  be- 
tween them  was  become  chronic,  and  was  not  so  to  be  composed. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  Gonthramn  died  in  693,  with- 
Deeth  of  G«i.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^i  Icaving  the  fate  of  his  race  to  the  hands 
bCT^nd"?^  of  two  infant  nephews  and  their  mothers,  the  rival 
egnnda.  quccus.^    Hildcbert  II.,  aged  twenty-one,  the  son  of 

Brunahilda,  took  immediate  possession  of  Burgundy,  and,  in- 
stead of  offering  to  share  it  with  Chlother  U.,  aged  nine,  the 
son  of  Fredegunda,  prepared  to  make  war  upon  him,  thus  oom- 
plicating  the  difficulties.  He  himself,  however,  died  in  696,  and 
the  next  year  was  followed  by  Fredegunda.  The  chronideiB 
speak  of  a  battle  fought  at  a  place  called  Latafao  in  696,  in 
which  Fredegunda  carried  off  the  victory,  but  she  did  not  live 
to  reap  the  benefits.  That  remorseless  she-wolf,  after  all  her 
crinucs,  died  peaceably  in  her  bed,  and  was  buried  with  honor, 
by  the  side  of  her  husband,  in  the  basilica  of  St  Vincent,  now 
St  Germain  des  PrSs,  at  Paris.*  The  to;nb  of  the  worthy  pair 
is  said  to  be  visible  still  in  the  metropolis  o/  the  French. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  deaths,  Austrasia  and  Burgundy, 
td  mokict  ^^^^  ^^®^r  adjuncts  in  Aquitain,  were  divided  be- 
Sa '*5^^wS  tween  Theudebert  and  Theuderik,  the  sons  of  Hilde- 
"•^  bert  II.,  under  the  regency  of  their  grandmother 

Brunahilda,  while  Ncustria  was  retained  by  Chlother  XL,  the 
son  of  Ililperik  and  Fredegunda.  But,  as  all  were  minors,  the 
aristocracy  committed  them  to  the  control  of  intendants^  called 
Mayors  of  the  Palace,^  who  governed  in  their  name,  but  in  re- 
ality in  the  interests  of  the  leudes.  The  aged  Brunahilda,  how- 
ever, still  remained  as  an  obstacle  to  their  schemes  of  aggrand- 
izement and  license.  It  devolved  upon  her  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  her  race  and  the  dignity  of  the  royal  office.  She  wf» 
well  prepared  for  the  conflict  Twenty-three  years  of  actual 
government  (since  the  death  of  Sighebert  in  676)  had  both 

'  At  this  point  wc  Iok  the  aid  of  idc  down  to  tho  adrent  of  Kail  the 

Grcgon*,  whoso  work  ends  with  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  in  7G8.    Vni^ 

year  51)  1.     Frcdeghcr,  a  Burgtindian  ghcr  is  dry,  obscare,  and   confoaed^ 

monach,  who  ^Totc  an  epitome  of  Kti-  causing  us  to  lament  the  km  of  even 

scbiiis,  St.  Jerome,  Idatitis,  and  Greg-  Gregorj'. 

or}%  to  which  he  added  a  chronicle  of  *  Frcdegher,  c.  17;  Siimondi  (Hiat. 

his  own  times  (say  from  iiiil  to  G4 1),  be-  des  Frnnvaisc,  t.  i.,  p.  289). 

comes  our  cliief  authority.    Some  anon-  '  On  tho  nature  and  origin  of  thb 

ymous  continiiator  brings  his  chrun-  office,  see  next  chapter. 
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taught  her  the  nature  of  the  task  and  inured  her  to  its  perils. 
She  was,  moreover,  not  only  known,  but  feared  and  hated  by 
her  enemies.  Iler  energy  they  had  witnessed  signally  on  one 
occasion  when,  their  combined  forces  being  about  to  fall  upon 
those  of  her  friend,  the  Duke  Loup,  she  arrayed  herself  in  ar- 
mor, and,  rushing  between  the  combatants,  stayed  their  swords 
by  her  uplifted  hands  and  eloquent  words.  The  intensity  of 
her  resentments  they  had  learned  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, when  it  became  necessary  to  vindicate  justice  or  to  sever 
a  knot  of  difficulties  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  She  was 
not,  however,  though  stem,  trenchant,  and  relentless  in  the 
cause  of  her  ambition  and  policy,  a  mere  dabbler  in  blood,  like 
Fredegunda.  She  aimed  at  great  political  ends,  which  could 
not  bo  mistaken.  A  Goth  by  birth,  she  was  yet  a  thorough 
Roman  by  education,  training,  and  desire.  The  Constitution* 
which  she  caused  her  son  to  promulge  at  the  annual  Marz-feld 
of  the  Franks  the  yoar  before  his  death  indicated  at  once  her 
deeply -seated  Roman  tendencies  and  her  utter  aversion  to  the 
(lennainc  system.  It  decreed  that  the  royal  successions  should 
follow  in  the  direct  line;  it  supplanted  aJmost  entirely  the  pe- 
nal methoils  of  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian  laws  (the  weregild)  by 
death  penalties ;  and  it  struck  at  the  root  of  the  German  social 
bond  by  ab<»Iishing  the  mutual  responsibility  of  relatives  for  the 
crimes  of  each  other.  Iler  whole  practical  endeavor,  besides, 
had  aimcil  at  the  restraint  of  the  great  proprietors,  who  strove 
with  equal  energy  to  usurp  their  benefices,  to  seize  the  bene- 
fices of  others,  and  to  extend  in  various  ways  their  civic  as  well 
as  military  jurisdictions.  The  very  violence  of  their  opposi- 
tion intrcnchcxl  her  the  more  in  the  hearts  of  the  snudl  free  pio- 
prietons  of  the  mass  of  the  Romanized  Franks,  and  of  the  great- 
er jMirt  of  the  bi.shops  and  priests. 

By  making  hot  residence  at  Metz,  in  the  centre  of  Austrasian 


MbiM««iru.  influence,  she  evinced  her  courage  and  her  detcrm- 
H,  AT».»i"  ination.  An  onler  for  the  execution  of  Wintrio, 
Duke  of  Cliainpaj^ne  and  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  provoke<l  at 
once  X\w  outbnak  (51>9).*    The  Austrasians  seized  her  in  her 

>  lUlttir.  rir/n/.,  t.  i.,  p.  17.  Dtom  1  n  )  ermocaodr  MrHbei  thlf  coottink 
Bouquet  (llbt.   <lei  Uftaii,   t.  ir.,  p^     tUm  to  the  rklrr  llaribcn. 

*  Fralefber,  cc.  IS,  19. 
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palace,  carried  her  beyond  the  frontiers,  and  left  her,  alone, 
}x>sed,  and  without  money,  to  be  conducted  by  a  casual  peas* 
ant  to  the  court  of  Burgundy.  Hostilities  did  not  immediate 
ly  break  out  between  the  brothers,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  such  an  event,  because  they  were  already  allied  in  a 
project  for  despoiling  Neustria.  Brunahilda,  therefore,  willing- 
ly  delayed  her  revenge  till  they  had  defeated  Ghlother  IL,  and 
compelled  him  to  cede  to  Austrasia  all  the  country  between  the 
Seine,  the  Oise,  and  Austrasia ;  and  to  Burgundy  all  that  be- 
tween the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  leaving  the  son  of  Fiedegonda 
only  twelve  cantons  to  the  north  of  the  Somme  (600).*  A 
united  expedition  against  the  Basques  (Wasoons,  Gheuoons)  of 
the  Pyrenees,  who  had  invaded  Novempopulania,  also  engaged 
their  attention,  and  postponed  her  purposes  (602).  But  as  soon 
*  as  they  had  subjected  the  invaders  to  tribute,  and  Impoeed  apon 
them  the  government  of  the  Duke  Genialis,  she  resumed  lier 
projects  against  the  leudes  and  Austrasia. 

As  a  means  of  ensuring  her  success,  her  first  step  was  to 
She  plot,  a  war  Strengthen  her  power  in  Burgundy.    The  people. 

against  the  Aus-  °       ,  L.  .       i  ,  i  *^%  ^ 

trasians.  morc  and  more  Komanized  and  accustomed  to  obe- 

dience under  Gonthramn,  offered  her  little  resistance ;  bat  the 
patrician  ^gila  opposed  her  plans;  and  the  Mayor  of  the  Pal- 
ace, Berthoald,  a  gentle  and  upright  man,  was  not  fonnd  a  soit- 
able  instrument.  The  former  she  caused  to  be  put  to  death  on 
some  charge,  and  the  latter  was  sent  to  engage  in  hostilities 
against  Landerik,  the  Mayor  of  Neustria,  in  which  he  perished. 
Brunahilda  then  mised  Protadius,  a  favorite  and,  as  fVedegher 
avers,  a  lover,^  to  the  vacant  mayoralty.  He  was,  at  any  rate, 
a  man  after  her  own  heart,  able,  resolute,  fearless,  and  a  thor- 
ough Boman;  but  in  their  joint  efforts  to  carry  their  plans 
they  overreached  the  mark,  and  by  the  weight  of  their  impom- 
tions,  as  well  as  by  the  excessive  rigidity  with  which  these  were 
enforced,  alienated  many  of  the  Gallo-Roman  party.  When, 
therefore,  Brunahilda  urged  Theuderik  and  the  Burgundians 
into  a  war  with  Austrasia,  partly  to  avenge  the  affronts  sho 
bad  recently  received  there,  and  partly  to  gratify  her 


^  Fredcghcr,  cc.  20,  21.  wai  now  considerably  over  ftfty 

'  Sirtmondi  lends  an  car  to  thin  scan-    of  age,  it  would  wcm  tobe  prcpoMeraQt. 
dal  of  the  monk,  but,  as  Brunabilda    Fredcghcr,  cc.  20-26. 
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tion  of  aniting  the  whole  Frank  monarchy  in  the  person  of  her 
choeen  grandaon,  the  Burgundian  barons  relucted.  Thcj  raised 
the  necessaiy  troops  and  marched^  but  slew  Protadius  on  the 
way,  and  foroed  the  king  to  conclude  a  peace  with  his  brother 
(608-605).  Nothing  daunted  by  this  temporary  reverse,  Bnm* 
ahilda  raised  Claudius,  another  Koman,  to  the  mayoralty,  caused 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  murder  of  Protadius  to  be  executed 
sommarily,  and  even  consented  to  treat  with  Chlother  II.,  in 
the  hope  of  combining  the  forces  of  Neustria  and  Burgundia 
against  Austrasia.^ 

Unfortunately  in  the  interval  she  was  embroiled  with  do- 
nm  TviraiM*  niestio  antagonists  far  more  subtle  and  dangerous  to 
l!t!4  £S!t.  ^^^  ^^^^^  either  Burgundian  barons  or  Austrasian 
iiLCoiMiiMa.  jgudes.  The  licentious  courses  of  her  son  had  incur- 
red the  frowns  of  the  priesto,  especially  of  St  Desidcrius  of 
Vienna ;  and  as  she  resented  his  interference  by  causing  him  to 
be  de|>oAed  and  exiled,  and,  after  his  recall,  to  be  stoned  to 
death  (607),  she  lost  the  sympathies  of  the  best  class  of  her 
supporters.'  A  mightier  than  Desidcrius  also  took  up  his 
oomplaint  and  bis  quarrel,  the  famous  Irish  missionary,  St 
Columban,  who  carried  with  him  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
Church.^  St  Columban  was  a  Leinster  man,  a  scion  of  the 
famous  monastery  of  Banchor,  whither  a  purer  piety  and  the 
taste  for  learning  had  lied  during  the  whirlwinds  of  the  Saxon 
invasion,  and  had  come  into  Qaul,  with  twelve  brother  monks, 
to  preach  a  reform  of  the  discipline  and  the  morals  of  the  mo* 
nastic  establishments  (585).  llie  zealous  Benedict  of  Nunrim 
had  already  organized  those  popular  institutions  to  a  rigid  life 
of  fasting,  prayer,  and  lal)or;  but  the  austerer  temper  of  Co* 
lumban  demanded,  with  less  labor,  severer  observances  and  a 
more  fervid  devotion,  while  he  punished  willful  breaches  of 
duty  or  discipline  with  stripes.  His  monasteries  of  Fontaine, 
Anagray,  and  Luxeuil,  erected  amid  the  gloomy  solitudes  of 
the  Vosjres,  and,  more  lately,  of  St  Gall  and  Bobbin,  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  sliared,  with  the  Benedictine  foundations,  the 
profoundest  awe  of  the  people  and  the  most  lavish  munificenoe 

*  Pmleidirr.  re.  ?7-S9.  8c.  G«ll.,  1.  li..  apod  ScripiOflt  Bir. 

»  Ibi.!..  c.  S'i.  Fnac.,  t.  r.,  p.  I».) 

'  Ibid.,  r.  96.     (Sm  alto  IfooAch. 
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of  the  princes.  Intrepid  and  heroic  as  he  was  implacable,  Co- 
lomban  visited  the  palace  of  Theuderik  as  a  reformer  rather 
than  a  courtier;  he  openly  rebuked  the  incontinence  of  the 
king  and  the  disorderly  life  he  led  in  the  circle  of  his  mistresses; 
he  refused  the  holy  benediction  to  his  children  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  the  issue  of  a  defiled  bed ;  and  at  a  royal  festi- 
val he  even  allowed  his  holy  anger  to  break  in  pieces  the 
vessels  of  wine  which  he  deemed  polluted  by  the  tooch  of  an 
adulterer.^ 

The  haughty  grandmother  of  the  king  was  not  of  a  temper 
Bnmahiida  ban.  to  brook  this  insolcncc.  Herself  the  friend  and 
A.D.  «io.  correspondent  of  the  great  Pope  Gregory,*  whose 
schemes  for  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Britain  she 
forwarded,  she  was  disposed  to  exact  a  proper  respect  to  her- 
self and  to  her  rank.  She  ordered  him  to  be  torn  from  his  re- 
treat, and  conducted  by  a  guard  of  archers  to  the  sea-ooosts^ 
where  he  might  be  easily  embarked  for  Ireland.  But  the  arch- 
ers were  intimidated  by  the  venerable  mien  and  sanctimonious 
demeanor  of  their  captive,  as  well  as  by  the  superstitious  mani- 
festations of  popular  homage  with  which  he  was  received  on 
the  way,  and  suffered  him  to  tarry  in  the  domains  of  Eang 
Chlother,  whence  he  afterward  repaired  to  Austrasia.  Colum- 
ban  was  not  wholly  submissive  and  orthodox  in  his  conceptions 
of  the  Roman  faith,  so  that  he  was  viewed  with  some  degree 
of  suspicion  by  his  superiors  among  the  clergy,  and  yet  the 
wonderful  enci*gy  and  enthusiasm  of  his  character  gave  him  a 
strong  hold  of  the  religious  imagination  of  the  period.  The 
wrongs  he  was  supposed  to  have  received  detached  the  affec- 
tions of  the  religious  from  the  person  of  Brunahildai  and  un- 
dermined her  popularity  with  many  of  the  devouter  oonunon 
folk.  But  there  was  another,  and  perhaps  more  powerful  mo- 
tive, which  contributed  to  the  falling  away  of  the  spirituals 
from  her  cause ;  the  Church  itself  had  received,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, a  Germanic  tincture  and  bent ;  not  only  had  the  men  of 
the  North  made  their  way  into  the  sacred  offices  since  they  had 
become  sources  of  so  much  power  and  wealth,  but  the  bishops 

'  Frcdeghcr,   Chron.,  c.  36;   Viti        '  Gref?.   Mag.,  Operm  OmniA,  ▼!.; 

Sancti  CoIumlMini,  apud  Scriptores  Bcr.     £|)iiit.  5,  Tari?,  1705. 
Fninciciir.,  t.  iii.,  p.  470. 
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of  Roman  origin,  leckoned  by  their  position  among  the  leudeB 
or  grandees  of  the  new  kingdoms,  had  gradually  adopted  the 
prejudices,  the  interests,  and  the  ambitions  of  their  class.  In 
the  terrible  wrestle  which  was  going  forward  between  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  kings,  they  found  themselves  ever  less  inclined 
toward  the  receding  fortunes  of  royalty,  while  they  were  more 
and  more  disposed  to  share  the  not  remote  nor  uncertain  tri- 
umphs of  the  order  to  which  they  belonged.* 
When  the  war  was  opened  again  between  Theuderik  and 


of  tiM  Theudebert,  of  which  their  rival  claims  to  the  dis- 
awctmu  •adL  tricts  of  Alsacc,  Sundgau,  and  Thurgau  were  the 
•10411.  '  '  pretext,  the  consequences  of  this  disaffection  were 
exhibited.  The  Burgundians  were  still  able  to  command  the 
neutrality,  if  not  the  aid,  of  the  Neustrians,  on  the  promise  of 
restoring  to  them  the  duchy  of  Dentclin,'  formerly  taken  away 
from  them  by  the  Austrasians.  Theudebert  was  dreadfully 
beaten  by  the  Burgundians,  first  on  the  plains  of  Toul,  and  then 
on  the  already  famous  battle-field  of  Tolbiac ;  he  was  pursued 
beyond  the  Rhine,  seized,  and  imprisoned ;  his  treasures  were 
distributed,  and  his  kingdom  assumed  by  his  successful  broth- 
er ;'  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  hatred  of  Theuderik  and  of  the 
ascendency  of  Brunahilda  had  rapidly  fermented  throughout 
his  own  dominions  and  in  Neustria.  Chlother  was  encouraged 
by  it  to  take  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Dentelin,  which  had 
been  promised  him,  but  not  yet  ceded.  It  was  an  aggression 
which  Theuderik  made  haste  to  punish*  While,  however,  he 
was  preparing  his  force,  ho  died  of  dysentery  at  Metx,  which 
event  changed  at  once  the  entire  aspect  of  affairs.  Brunahilda, 
now  aged,  and  abandoned  by  many  former  friends,  was  left 
alone,  with  the  four  infant  children  of  Theuderik,  to  cany  on 
the  struggle  of  her  house.^ 

With  an  intrepidity  and  promptitude  which  showed  that  the 
Tw  UM  rtrw  ^*"^  ^^  youthful  energy  still  glowed  in  her  bosom, 
S!!  "^iilir^It^!  ^^^  proclaimed  the  eldest  son,  Sighebert,  the  sole 
^  ^^  and  legitimate  heir  of  his  father,  and  king  of  Bur- 

gundia  and  Austrajtia.     A  more  audacious  defiance  to  the  Ger- 

*  MartiD,  IlUt.  de  Frmac«,  u  U.,  L         *  Fredffher,  c.  SS. 

iii..  c.  i.  •  Fred^her,  Chroa.,  oe.  89, 40. 

*  Between  the  Aime  aod  Oiir, 
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mans,  whose  sacred  and  immemorial  customs  had  decreed  an 
equal  division  of  every  paternal  heritage,  could  not  have  been 
contrived,  and  it  at  once  gave  the  signal  for  a  rally  of  all  the 
Germanic  leaders.  The  Icudes  of  Austrasia,  who,  more  than  all 
others,  detested  Brunahilda,  and  who  yet  smarted  under  the 
wounds  of  two  lost  battles,  took  the  initiative  against  her;  un- 
der  the  lead  of  one  Pippin,  a  grandee,  whose  estates  were  at 
Landen,^  near  what  is  now  Liege,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  of 
Amul^  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  they  conspired  with  Chlother  of 
Neustria  to  overturn  her  domination ;  and  the  barons  of  Bur- 
gundy were  secretly  induced  to  favor  their  enterprise.  Chlo- 
ther advanced  with  his  army  toward  Austrasia,  where  he  was 
met  by  the  Austrasians,  who  made  a  mere  show  of  reaistanoe, 
and  then  the  greater  part  joined  him,  while  the  others  fled. 
The  Burgundian  army  of  Brunahilda,  gathered  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Manic  and  the  Aisne,  next  advanced  to  the  enooun- 
ter ;  but  the  leaders  of  it  played  the  same  part ;  at  the  moment 
when  the  trumpet  sounded  the  charge,  they  turned  their  backs^ 
and  left  their  mistress,  the  king,  and  the  royal  children  to  be 
pursued  by  the  triumphant  Ncustrians.  These  were,  of  coarse^ 
soon  overtaken,  although  Brunahilda  had  made  her  way  as  fisur 
as  the  village  of  Orbe,  in  transjuran  Burgundy.  The  children 
were  slain,  with  the  exception  of  one,  whom  Chlother  had  held 
at  the  baptismal  font,  and  whom  his  conscience  would  not  al- 
low him  to  injure,  while  Brunahilda  was  reserved  for  a  more 
horrible  revenge.  For  three  days  he  subjected  her  to  different 
tortures ;  he  then  caused  her  to  be  driven,  on  the  back  of  a 
camel,  through  the  camp,  in  the  midst  of  frantic  hootings  and 
yells ;  and,  finally,  after  reproaching  her  falsely  with  the  mur- 
der of  ten  kings,  some  of  whom  had  been  put  to  death  by  Fred- 
egunda  and  some  by  himself,  he  had  her  tied  by  the  hands  and 
feet  to  the  tail  of  an  untamed  horse,  whose  rapid  flight  soon 
tore  her  body  limb  from  limb.' 

cha»ct«r  of  'Thus  pcrishcd  one  of  the  greatest  of  women, 
Bmnmhfida.    "daxightcr,  mothcr,  grandmother,  great-grandmother 

*  Sometimes  called  Pippin  tho  Elder,     tcl,  Pippin  th«  8h<nt,  and  Karl  dw 
His  daughter  Begga  married  Ansighese,     Great,  or  Charlemagne, 
the  son  of  Amulf,  and  from  them  de-        '  Fred.,  Chron.,  c.  4S ;  AimoBi  M<k 
scended  Pipi>in  of  Herstall,  Karl  Mar-     nach.,  1.  ix.,  c.  1 ;  Vit&  Sand. Colnmk, 

c.  C8. 
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of  kings, '^  who  for  fifty  years  had  waged  a  stubborn,  tinrelent- 
ing  warfare  against  the  chaos  and  disorder  of  her  times.  Proud 
she  was,  no  doubt;  vindictive,  and  perhaps  cruel,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  noble,  great,  in- 
domitable; soul,  endowed  with  the  rarest  capacities,  influenced 
in  her  general  conduct  by  the  larger  civic  motives,  and  worthy 
of  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  Theodoriks  and  Charlemagnes. 
Like  them,  she  could  embrace  great  plans  of  human  ameliora- 
tion while  the  stormiest  passions  were  heaving  society  around 
her;  like  them,  she  was  interested  in  literature,  in  religion, 
in  the  improvements  of  industry,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
social  order;  but  like  them,  too,  she  committed  the  fatal  error 
of  recurring  to  an  old  system  of  thihgs  under  circumstances  too 
entirely  new  to  admit  of  its  application.*  The  Roman  meth- 
ods of  goveniment  and  society  were  effete  already  in  the  time 
of  Theo<lorik  of  Italy,  and  they  were  much  more  so  in  the  time 
of  Bruiiahilda.  She  failed;  and  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  nobles 
covered  her  memory  with  infamy,  although  the  common  people 
long  held  her  in  n^spect,  and  for  centuries  many  of  the  great  re- 
mains of  Roman  civilization  were  regarded  by  popular  tradi- 
tion a.s  the  work  of  her  hands.' 

(^hlother  II.,  as  his  grandfather,  Chlother  I.,  bad  done  just 
Tut  I.A.T  rut-u-  fiftv-five  voars  before,  united  the  whole  Prankish 
invi^4N  Dv.  race  under  his  single  sway.  lie  alone  of  all  the 
«K   '  long-hairetl  descendants  of  Merowig  remained,  like 

a  solitary  tree  that  survives  the  tempests  which  sweq)  and  deo* 
olatt'  tlie  fon'st  It  was  almost  his  only  distinction.  His  per- 
sonal qualities  were  meili(x;re  and  insignificant  Endowed  with 
gn*at  btMiifi^nity  and  imlience,  according  to  Frcdegher,  instruct- 
ihI  ill  Irttors,  ft^rin^  Gcxl,  and  bestowing  generously  upon  the 
IKM>r  and  llio  ehurche.^,  ho  was  yet  pa.«9tonately  devoto<l  to  the 
cluuk*  of  wild  l)(*ai>ts,  and  too  much  disposed  to  listen  to  tho 
8u;:p-Hti<)ns  o(  womrn  and  young  girls.*  The  exclusive  sceptre 
h(*  had  won  w:is  practically  a  barren  sceptre  in  his  grasp;  he 
haii  :ichievc*d  it  only  by  the  help  of  the  leudea,  and  they  wore 

'  Aft  to  Karl  the  OrT«i,  or  ClMuitw  nuilcs,  and  Bniiuihikk'c  fiwit  are  tUll 

miiciM*'*  nrtival  (»f  ihr  nn|»irr,  Mime-  tiiokcii   M  i«   |«rtii  nf   IWlgium   and 

thinK  ^  ('>  ^  *«i«^  brrrafkrr.  Franrr.     Si«m<>mli,  t.  i.,  p.  3U.* 

*  Hri  i.ahiiaa*   n»dp,    l<rtiti«biiaa'«         •  Frrd,  ChnMi..  r.  43. 
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determined  to  exact  an  ample  recompense  for  their  services  in 
the  future  distribution  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  A  * 
mayor  of  the  palace  was  inaugurated  in  each  kingdom,  with  an 
indefeasible  right  to  the  office,  and  a  solemn  ordinance,  called 
the  Perpetual  Constitution,  was  enacted  in  a  council  .composed 
of  seventy-nine  bishops  and  a  multitude  of  other  grandees,  and 
held  at  Paris  in  614,  which  confirmed  the  aristocratic  ascend- 
ency. It  decreed  that  all  the  benefices  and  estates  whidi  had 
been  taken  away  from  the  leudes  under  previous  reigns  should 
be  restored  and  assured  irrevocably  to  their  possessors;  that 
the  imposts  established  by  the  sons  of  Ghlother  L  should  be 
abolished ;  that  the  election  of  the  bishops  should  be  reserved 
to  the  provincial  councils,  t6  the  clergy  and  people  of  each  dio- 
cese, with  a  simple  right  of  confirmation  in  the  king;  that  no 
successor  to  a  bishop  should  be  appointed  during  his  life;  that 
the  clergy  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
royal  officers,  and  the  cognizance  of  their  offenses,  both  pnblic 
and  private,  ascribed  to  ecclesiastical  tribunals ;  that  the  judges 
should  no  longer  be  held  amenable  to  the  decrees  of  kings  who 
themselves  violated  the  law,  and  that  they  should  condemn  no 
one,  not  even  a  slave,  until  he  had  been  heard ;  and  that  every 
willful  violator  of  the  public  peace  should  be  punishable  with 
death.  ^  These  were  provisions  made  partly  in  fiirthenuioe  of 
social  order,  but  they  were  principally  designed  to  g^oanntee 
the  independence  of  the  nobles,  both  lay  and  dericaL  One 
provision,  in  particular,  gave  an  immense  preponderance  to  the 
aristocracy,  namely,  that  the  counts  and  judges  in  each  district 
should  be  selected  &om  the  large  proprietors  of  the  district  It 
placed  the  whole  local  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  large 
proprietors,  and  rendered  the  right  Of  the  king  to  intervene  in 
case  of  domestic  troubles  an  illegality  or  a  nullity.* 

Chlother's  reign  was  practically  a  nullity ;  but^  weak  as  it 
was,  the  Austrasians  demanded  a  king  of  their  own,  and  re- 

^  Baluzc,  Capitularia,  t.  i.,  p.  21,  wiflhcd  to  enforce  was  not  oolj  tigMU3r 

ppnd  Smptnr.  Francic,  t.  iv.,  ]>.  118;  rondcinne<l,    bat     hopelestlj    rained. 

Fred.,  Chron.,  c.  44.  The'  dynasty  itself  wan  moiTed  bj  the 

*  I^hueruu  refers  to  this  Constitu-  shock,  and  remained  npon  the  throne 

tion  as  creating  a  new  epoch  in  the  only  on  the  condition  of  allowing  itaelf 

history  of  the  times.     **  The  system  of  to  be  led  and  dominated  by  thnjeitdei** 

government  which  the  MdroWngans  had  (Instit.  Menning.,  t.  i.,  \k  483).. 
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ccived  Dagobert,  the  son  of  Chlothcr,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen ; 
Thjrdini  rf  Pippin,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  Amulf,*  the 
Bishop  of  Metz,  being  made  his  guardians  and  tutors. 


He  showed  at  the  outset  that  he  was  a  lad  of  some  spirit,  pick* 
ed  one  or  two  quarrels  with  his  lather,  which  the  leudes  with 
difficulty  adjusted,  and,  when  his  father  died  (628),  asserted 
peremptorily  his  right  to  all  the  kingdoms,  to  the  exclusion  of 
a  younger  brother  named  Uaribert  Thb  nobles  generally,  of 
both  Austrasia  and  Burgundia,  sided  with  him ;  but  Brodulf^ 
an  uncle,  raised  many  of  the  Neustrians  and  of  the  provinciahi 
of  the  South  in  behalf  of  Haribert,  and  the  result  was  that 
Dagobcrt  consented  to  set  apart  for  him  Aquitain  as  a  separate 
kingdom.  He  made  Toulouse  his  capital,  and  married  a  daugh* 
ter  of  Amandus,  the  Duke  of  Wasoonia,  or  Gosconia,  as  the  re* 
gion  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne,  then  in  possession 
of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Basques,  had  come  to  be  called. 
Dagobcrt,  who  was  smitten  with  a  strong  love  of  arbitrary  rule, 
made  a  tour  of  his  dominions  to  administer  justice,  to  reduce 
the  leudes  to  order,  and  to  impress  an  idea  of  his  greatness  upon 
the  common  people.  Frcdegher  represents  that  his  progren 
was  accom{>anied  by  the  profoundest  marks  of  submission  on 
the  ))art  of  the  great,  and,  in  fact,  that  he  struck  terror  into  all 
their  hearts,  making  himself  the  idol  of  the  poor  and  oppress- 
ed ;^  but  that  view  of  his  character  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
other  facts  that  he  narrates.  As  soon  as  he  could,  Dagobcrt 
broke  away  from  the  tutelage  of  Pippin,  and  took  up  his  rea* 
dencc  in  Ncustria,  where  he  abandoned  himself  to  an  unexam* 
pletl  pomp  and  luxury.  Like  Solomon,  whose  example  is  al- 
legcd  in  justification  of  his  course,  he  took  three  queens,  and 
Huch  a  houseful  of  concultines  that  the  chronicler  says  his  book 
could  not  (H>ntain  their  names.  Like  Solomon,  too,  he  com- 
pcnHat<*il  thivse  indulgences  by  the  construction  of  sumptuous 
improibTk^  and  mo^ificent  edifices.'  A  great  builder  and  oma* 
ckmnhm,  uwuWT  of  couvcnts  aud  churchcs,  among  the  rest  ho 
foundt^tl  the  abbt-y  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  Its  walL%  columns, 
and  tombs  wt^re  incrusted  with  mamcs  of  silver,  and  gold,  and 
prof*ious  j»toncs,  wrought  into  exquisite  forms  by  the  genius  of 
St  Eloi,  the  grcatitit  gold-worker  of  the  time,  and  the  splendid 

'  KnM..  Chrtm.,  c.  87.  *  IMd.,  cc.  M-SO. 

*  Ibnl.,  c.  48. 
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and  perpetual  service  of  the  altax  was  maintained  by  tolls  drawn 
&om  distant  cities,  and  by  almost  incredible  endowments  of 
farms,  manors,  salt-works,  and  market-rights.^  St.  Denis  be- 
came, in  after  years,  a  Catholic  Mecca,  whither  pilgrims  flocked 
by  thousands  from  all  parts  of  Gaul  and  Europe,  the  poor  to 
enjoy  the  alms,  the  sick  to  be  healed  of  their  diseases,  the  de- 
vout to  pray  or  touch  the  relics,  and  the  enterprising  to  partici- 
pate in  Uie  profits  of  sfh  annual  fair  which  was  held  on  ihe  road 
between  it  and  Paris.  When  Dagobert  died,  which  was  in 
638,  he  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  abbatial  diiiich, 
which  was  thereafter  consecrated  to  the  sepulture  of  the  kings. 
These  magnificent  displays  gave  an  immense  renown  to  the 
The  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  thc  Fntuks,  which  seemed  to  have  re- 
Dsgobert  placed  in  the  West  the  lost  empire  of  the  Romans. 
As  by  the  death  of  Haribert,  in  631,  Aquitain  had  been  again 
united  to  the  other  kingdoms,  the  dominion  of  Dagobert  ex- 
tended from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Elbe,  and  finom  the  Atlantic 
to  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  where  it  infringed  upon  t?ro  Sdavic 
races,  the  Avars  and  the  Wends.  Nearly  all  the  other  Oer- 
man  monarchies  had  gone  down  or  disappeared.  The  Vandals 
were  suppressed  in  Africa,  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  and  the 
Suevi  in  Lusitania.  The  Wisigoths  of  Spain  were  distnu^ted 
and  weakened  by  their  incessant  domestic  revololioDSL  The 
Lombards  of  Italy,  if  they  kept  up  a  show  of  resistanoe  to  the 
exarchates  of  thc  eastern  empire,  were  nevertheless  degenerate, 
and  under  tribute  to  the  Franks ;  while  the  seven  Idngdcmis  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Britain  had  scarcely  emerged  into  histori- 
cal note,  and  the  Huns  and  Sclaves  of  eastern  Europe  were 
no  more  than  pastoral  nations,  without  a  poliQr,  and  almost 
without  a  home.'  The  latter  often  made  war  upon  the  ont- 
lying  provinces  of  thc  Franks ;  they  carried  off  some  trophies 
in  Thuringia  and  Grcrmania ;  diey  arrested  the  caravans  of  the 
Prankish  merchants  on  their  way  to  Constantinople  and  the 
Orient;  but  such  trespasses  were  speedily  punished,  and  the 


*  The  Gcsta  Dagoberti,  cc.  22,  83,  Meaax,  six  other  numon,  and  a  trib- 

37f  42,  mentions  among  these  the  lands  nte  of  a  hntidred  eowi  IhMB  the  Diiel^ 

of  Saditeghiscl,  Dakc  of  Anjou  and  Tui-  of  Mans.     The  distant  city  of  Mar- 

tou,  embracing  twenty-seven  villages ;  seilles  sent  six  wagon-loada  oif  oil  evciy 

the  manor  of  Estrepigny,  manors  and  year  for  the  itipplj  of  the  charah 

cities  in  the  territoiy  of  Orleans  and  '  Sismondi,  t.  i.,  p.  SSI. 
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whole  barbaric  world  respected  and  feared  all  the  more  the 
powerful  monarchy  of  the  West 

This  period  of  Uie  greatest  external  power  and  splendor  of 
TiM  «Mj  of  the  nation  was,  however,  the  period  of  the  greatest 
internal   weakness  and  obscurity  of  the  dynasty. 


Dagobert  showed  no  little  energy  in  his  contests  with  the  Gas- 
cons and  Bretons,  who  were  rcfiractory  under  his  rule,  but  the 
virility  of  his  race  was  exhausted.  No  one  of  his  descendants 
attained  to  an  equal  fame.  Corrupt  in  blood,  debased  by  pre- 
mature indulgences,  fiithcrs  before  they  were  men,  and  decrepit 
at  middle  age,  they  dwindled  into  inane  and  pageant  kings. 
Their  name  and  the  sacred  traditions  of  their  origin  alone  kept 
them  afloat  in  the  respect  of  the  people.  I£  they  took  part  in 
the  actual  labors  of  government,  it  was  by  the  sufferance  of 
their  nobles,  who  produced  or  degraded  them  as  it  might  suit 
their  own  purposes.  On  state  occasions,  at  the  annual  assem- 
bly of  the  chiefs,  or  when  a  foreign  envoy  was  to  be  received, 
they  were  paraded  before  the  public,  but  the  rest  of  their  lives 
was  pawed  in  inglorious  indolence,  moving  from  farm  to  farm 
on  ox-carls,  or  whitening  in  the  shade  of  convents.  Their  con- 
dition and  fate  is  symboled  in  the  legend  of  the  Enervates  of 
Jumidges,  those  sons  of  the  second  Chlodwig  who  were  ham- 
strung and  abandoned  on  a  boat  to  the  currents  of  the  Seine 
and  the  good  pleasure  of  Go<l.  The  stream  carried  them  to  the 
peninsula  on  which  St  Phihbert  had  built  his  abbey,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  monks,  who  long  afler  exhibited 
their  tombs.* 

During  the  century  and  a  half  of  their  reign,  and  since  the 
o^rjjjwrf  original  settlements  of  Chlodwig,  the  Merovingons  had 
gMHL  done  nothing  toward  producing  a  regular  and  perma- 

nent constitution  of  society.  Animated,  in  spite  of  their  Ro- 
man tendencies,  by  the  wild  and  turbulent  impulses  of  the  bar- 
barian, ambitious,  greedy  and  reckless,  prompt  to  give  and  take 
offensi%  Uiey  were  embroiled  in  perpetual  wars,  which  rendered 
it  impossible  to  introduce  any  principles  of  <lisoipIine  or  order 
into  the  heti^rogeneous  elements  of  the  condition.  Their  as- 
ot»ndency  was  maintainiHl  almost  exclusively  by  the  swonL 


*  The  tBcidnu  are  preMrrea  in  Um     U  doC  okkr,  I  believe,  tbui  Um  tealli 
•ctil|iCBree  of  (be  ^lA>ry,  bqt  ibr  lrf«^     eeotary. 
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Fluctuating  between  the  ideas  of  Boman  imperialism  and  the 
German  royalty,  surrounded  by  a  burly  Grerman  aiistoczBcy 
ever  prone  to  assert  its  rights,  and  a  cunning  Bomaa  aristoc- 
racy ever  eager  to  insinuate  the  subtle  devices  of  the  ancient 
coiurts,  bewildered  between  the  conflicting  principles  of  the  dvil 
codes  and  the  barbaric  codes,  between  Marzfelden  and  munici- 
pal assemblies,  between  ahrimen  and  curials,  betwe^i  dei^gy 
and  laity,  none  of  whose  rights  and  privileges  were  well  de- 
fined, they  were  equally  impotent  in  the  revival  of  the  old  flya- 
tem  and  in  the  introduction  of  a  new.  Division  and  leonion, 
decomposition  and  recomposition,  was  the  perennial  &ct  in  the 
existence  of  their  states ;  divisions,  brought  about,  often  sudden- 
ly, by  the  inveterate  custom  which  subjected  power  to  the  same 
laws  of  inheritance  that  governed  estates,  and  reimions,  effected 
by  violent  methods — ^by  murders,  poisonings,  revolts,  and  ware 
— so  that  they  were  aggregations  of  the  people,  not  assimila- 
tions. Lawlessness  and  crime  were  every  where  the  conse- 
quences, and  the  monarchs  who  struggled  the  most  eamestiy 
against  the  disorder,  like  Brunahilda,  were  the  surest  of  being 
overwhelmed  in  its  storms.  » 

The  ancient  methods  and  influences  were  rapidly  weakeningi 
Deny  of  the  and  the  Meroviugaus,  who  had  foolishly  engaged  in 
etj.  their  restoration,  only  shared  in  their  decrepitude  and 

decay.  The  same  atony  marked  the  dynasty  and  ^e  old  so- 
ciety. "The  world  is  growing  old,"  whines  Fred^her;  "our 
faculties  are  benumbed,  and  we  can  not  think  and  speak  as  our 
fathers  did."^  He  laments  his  hopeless  inferiority  to  the  dull 
Gregory  even,  who  himself  bewails  his  degeneracy  and  want 
of  skill  as  a  writer.^  All  the  intellectual  lights  of  the  past,  in 
fact,  had  gone  out,  or  were  smouldering  dimly  in  their  sockets. 
After  Gregory  there  were  no  historians,  only  arid  chromolerei 
whose  records  of  public  events  have  the  form  and  spirit  of  al- 
manacs. After  Fortunatus  there  were  no  poets,  only  manu- 
facturers of  legends  and  lives  of  the  saints,  which  appealed  to 
credulity  rather  than  to  imagination ;  no  science  was  cultivated; 
no  great  art  practiced;  the  schools  of  antiquity  were  closed; 

^  Chron.,  rrscf.     Tlic  vcn'  phrase     qac  prudcntiae  acnmen  in  nobU 
shows  it.     Mundns  jam  Kcnescit,  idco-     xat ;  he  meant  to  mj  keheMcit, 

■  Greg.  Turon.,  Pr«£ 
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and  even  the  rhetors  were  silent,  for  the  people  could  not  un- 
derstand their  language.*  Some  few  patricians  might  preserve 
a  traditional  taste  for  Latin  letters,  or  beguile  their  retirement 
with  the  lingering  cadences  of  Latin  poetry,  but  their  influence 
was  unfelt.  Those  who,  by  {X'dantic  allusions  to  Cicero  and 
Tullius,  Tytyrus  and  Lysias-Gracchus,  feigned  an  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  culture,  betrayed  a  perfect  ignorance  of  it  in 
their  very  allusions ;  while  others,  again,  despised  and  repro- 
bated the  charms  of  eloquence  and  the  subtleties  of  grammar 
as  needless  and  injurious  to  the  soul.' 

The  priests  alone  could  road,  and  the  people  were  steeped  in 
•n»  ri4ii[i<mi  ignorance.     It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  human  mind  was  then  fallow  or  dead ; 


on  the  contrary,  it  was  prodigiously  active  and  fruitful,  but  act- 
ive and  fruitful  in  a  new  direction ;  the  old  pagan  mind  had 
been  absorbed  in  a  new  Christian  mind,  as  we  may  call  it, 
though  it  was  not  a  pure  or  elevated  Christianity;  the  old 
modes  of  mental  manifestation  had  given  place  to  new  modes 
of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  fancy;  new  motives  of  action 
were  working  in  the  heart  of  man,  new  elements  of  hope  and 
fear  animated  his  belief  and  controlled  his  life.  It  was  the 
age  of  cliun'hcs  and  monasteries,  when  a  mania  for  founding 
religious  .societies  had  seized  Ujx>n  the  rich  and  jx^werful,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  heaping  the  wealth  extorted  from  over- 
taxe<l  S4*rfs  or  plundennl  provinces  ujxm  nuns,  and  monks,  and 
bishops.  More  than  half  the  churches  of  France,  says  Sismon- 
di,  owe  their  origin  to  this  epoch.'  Every  wealthy  family 
avouchtnl  the  fervor  of  its  piety  or  purchased  the  pardon  of  its 
violen<:fs  and  crimes  bv  the  establishment  of  some  retreat  for 
devotion  and  prayer.  For  the  expenses  of  its  ceremonials  they 
provided  by  gifts  of  estates,  and  fi>r  the  number  of  its  recluses 
l)y  gifts  of  men.*  Built,  by  an  intuitive  yeaniing  for  rejKiec 
and  security  rather  than  V)y  a  genial  love  of  the  picturfscjuc, 
in  the  mon^  beautiful  s|K)ts  of  nature,  on  the  banks  of  stn^ams 
or  in  the  di^ptLs  of  romantic  woods,  these  establi.nhments  be- 
came, in  thos<»  times  of  fierce  uproar  and  eommotion.  the  asy- 
lums of  all  the  world-weary.     The  elangor  of  anns  approached 


'  Grr.v  Tnn.n.,  I'nrf.  *  SU»c«  were  nftm  Uooght  and 

*  Anifi^rr  '  lliAt.  Lift.,  t.  ii.,  r.  IC).     ri|«tei],  in  ohUt  to  incnenie  the  nam- 

*  Ilifii.  am  Prinr«i«,  t.  i.,  r.  U.  ben  in  the  mooMtericiw 
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their  secluded  cloisters,  where  the  voice  of  prayer  and  the  psalm 
of  praise  alone  broke  the  silence,  only  to  be  averted  by  the 
threatened  frowns  of  the  tutelary  saint  or  by  the  miiaculoos 
displays  of  the  holy  occupants.  Thither  the  criminal  fled  for 
sanctuary,  and  the  poor  and  helpless  for  succor;  there  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  after  their  stormy  lives  of  blood  and 
plunder,  found  a  sheltering  haven  for  their  adversily  or  their 
age ;  and  there,  too,  children  repaired  for  instruction,  not  in  the 
ancient  circle  of  the  sciences,  but  in  the  mysteries  of  theology 
and  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  saints.  Religion,  as  it 
had  been  nurtured  by  an  active  priesthood  into  a  system  of 
church  ceremonies  and  traditions,  furnished  almost  the  exclu- 
sive nutriment  and  stimulus  of  the  intellect.  Not  entirely  des- 
titute of  the  essential  elements  of  piety  and  charity,  it  was  yet 
far  removed  from  that  true  conception  of  it  which  makes  it 
to  consist  in  the  inward  and  spiritual  union  of  the  soul  with 
God  in  the  spontaneous  love  of  truth  and  goodness.  Shiond- 
ing  the  heavenly  Father  in  an  inapproachable  awfulness,  it 
sought  his  pardon  and  approval  through  the  intercession  of 
secondary  beings  and  the  mediation  of  outward  observances. 
To  the  Virgin  Mother  and  to  angels,  to  martyrs  and  saints,  it 
transferred  the  living  homage  of  the  heart  Painful  self-nega- 
tions and  penances,  pilgrimages  to  holy  shrines,  endowments 
of  churches  and  gifts  to  the  altar,  composed  the  ideal  of  practi- 
cal duty.  A  preternatural  agency,  the  perpetual  interposition 
of  miraculous  power,  superseded  the  ordinary  workings  of  the 
divine  providence.  Demons  haunted,  angels  guarded  the  en- 
tire life  of  man ;  working  and  counterworking  in  their  strag- 
gles for  the  precious  human  soul,  they  made  their  presence  vis- 
ible on  many  occasions,  even  the  most  trivial,  and  often  took 
an  absolute  possession  of  the  body,  now  dragging  the  poor  pos- 
sessed down  to  the  jaws  of  hell,  and  now  raising  him  to  the 
very  gates  of  heaven.  But  against  the  more  diabolic  powers, 
the  Church  and  its  prayers,  and  its  ministers,  even  the  relics  of 
saints,  were  an  ever  sure  protection.  Kings  and  queens  bowed 
in  reverence  and  terror  before  the  mysterious  powers  of  a  class 
which,  in  addition  to  earthly  wealth  and  influence,  might  com- 
mand the  vague  omnipotences  of  other  worlds: 

The  new  vein  of  sentiment  opened  by  the  diffusion  over 
western  Europe  of  this  catholic  conception  and  ideal  of  life,  de- 
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manding,  as  every  pervasivo  and  popular  sentiment  does,  to  be 
Ltfvadi  and  expresscd  in  narrative  forms,  found  its  principal  sat- 
MiBU.  isiaction  in  marvelous  stories  of  the  doings  of  he- 
roic and  holjr  men«  From  the  earliest  epochs  of  Christianism 
the  credulity  of  the  faithful  had  delighted  in  the  magnified  and 
fictitious  representations  of  the  experiences  and  triumphs  of 
saintly  characters,  of  their  temptations,  their  sufTerings,  their 
ecstasies,  their  struggles  with  demons,  and  their  miracles. 
During  the  intellectual  vigor  of  the  Romans,  we  are  told,  **  a 
sense  of  the  invariable  course  of  nature  and  of  the  scientific  ex- 
planation of  phenomena  had  been  created  among  the  superior 
mincU,  and,  through  them,  indirectly  among  the  remaining 
community,  thus  limiting  to  a  certain  extent  the  ground  o{Kn 
to  be  occupied  by  religious  legend."  But  with  the  decline  of 
the  pagan  literature  and  philosophy,  and  i)articularly  in  the 
sixth  and  jk»venth  centuries,  "  this  scientific  conception  gradual- 
ly passid  out  of  sight,  and  left  the  mind  free  to  a  religious  in- 
teq>n*tation  of  nature  not  less  simple  and  naif  than  that  which 
had  prevailed  under  the  Homeric  paganu*?ni.***  Certainly  the 
myth<)|Ki»ic  faculties  were  never  more  prodigiously  stimulated. 
As  the  agitations  of  external  life  grew  more  tempestuous,  as 
the  priests  themselves  gave  way  to  the  temptations  of  violence, 
and  iKvame  brawlers,  gamblers,  drunkards,  adulterers,  and 
fighters,'  the  examph^  of  genuine  n»ligious  earnestness,  of  the 
missionaries  who  wrestkxl  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert 
and  the  wilder  beasts  of  human  heathenism,  of  the  monks  and 
preachers  whose  humility,  j)enitence,  bravery,  and  benevolence 
rcbuktHl  nilers,  redeemeil  captives,  and  consoled  the  sorrowful, 
gn»w  more  precious,  and  the  fervid  religious  emotion  of  the 
times  found  its  chief  solace  in  exaggerating  these  incidents, 
and  in  the  invention  of  legends,  which,  while  they  emanattxl 
from  the  current  n*ligious  feeling,  ministered  to  its  gn)wth.' 

*  I  Ukr  thfM  (ibirrratioiM  from 
Gn>(e*»  M|cmri<mt  r<iin|«m(in  of  the 
GrPTum  mrthtral  rrin  wtth  that  of  mod- 

« 

«Ti  Kunvfir  niut.  ttfrrc^,  t«>l.  i.,  c.  17, 
|i.  il'J}.  Amf'**'^  niUl.  Lilt.,  raH.  U.) 
clfTftCe*  •cTrrai  <»h«|4rr«  to  the  lr|tni«lft, 
tihirh  «rv  v«»nh  mMiinir,  th«iO|rh  by  no 
meaiu  mhaiuti^-e  (if  the  ftubjert^  <in»(e 
Ttkn  to  m  tuivriur  w^rk   bj  Maury 


(EiMuc  iitr  k  I^ffriMke  rienm  do 
Mayva  Ajce),  whirh  I  h«rr  ikk  teen. 

*  See  the  ioftUnrrt  coUertcd  hr  Ia^ 
bel  in  hb  editioa  of  Grrfonr  of  Toarm. 

'  The  Lin*  </  the  Seint*  in  the  nU- 
Ifction  of  the  BiilUndUt*  fill  ft.1  folio 
ntlnnice.  A*  to  the  peri«Ml  uf  time  they 
rmhrmrr,  ami  the  Kmerml  chamrlcr,  tee 
Guiau  (IliH.  <le  Cit.,  t.  i.,  Ie(.  17). 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Qaitl  Dnuxo  Tm  AminnsnuTioH  op  ths  BiUtobs  or  tbs  Palack. 

(Fbox  A.D.  eSB  lo  A.D.  741.) 

After  the  demise  of  Dagobcrt,  we  read  of  little  in  the  an- 
nals of  Gaol  for  a  long  while  bni  civil  and  domestic  broils. 
Our  modem  historians  endeavor  to  lend  an  interest  and  a  mean- 
ing to  these  by  interpreting  them  as  a  continuation  of  the  old 
struggle  between  aristocracy  and  royalty.  The  royalty,  howev- 
er, was  now  completely  enfeebled;  the  aristocratic  principle  pre- 
vailed ;  power  had  passed  to  the  great  proprietors,  dukes,  counts, 
leudcs,  bishops,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discem,  as  Guizot  rcnmrks, 
in  the  squabbles  of  the  epoch,  any  general  principle  of  division, 
any  mciustirc  of  government  or  public  order,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  forces  for  a  distinct  |)olitical  object'  One  general  result 
alone  stands  out,  and  that  was  the  transfer  of  the  supreme  po- 
litical influence  from  the  kings  to  a  new  order  of  men,  called 
the  Mayors  of  the  Palace. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  these  frequently,  but 
TiMMmroniofiiM  thcir  oriffin  was  remote,  and  their  rise  into  power 
uid  pr^ffTM.  slow,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  sev- 
enth  century  that  they  made  themselves  particularly  conspicu- 
ous.^ Among  the  Germans  of  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  relations  of 
the  chief  to  his  gtsettm^  or  chosen  companions,  were  both  poliUcal 

*  Collfction  dm  Memoim^   I*rrf*ce  fd  major  domma  rt*fiiw^  wutjor  domma  pa* 

tn  I^  Vie  d«  8c.  I^Krr.      But  the  (Mr-  ltttit\  prinrtpB  domua^  ftrinrrpa  paiaiiit 

imneM  ami  obirarity  of  the  chirmiclrA  firaJ'trtuM  amUr,  rtrtor  pahiH,  wmiriim 

i«  *A  much  the  uccMion  of  thU  difBcul-  tt  bajmhu  rtyis^  rtctor  omLm  iimo  toimu 

IT  a*  l)ie  confiuion  of  the  timeR.     See,  r«yat,    moderaior  fmtlatii,   dux  p<ilatii^ 

al«n,  ilUt.  de  k  Cirilimtion,  t.  ii.,  Ie«;.  nui^  paiaiii  tt  tmior  rttpti^  and  nArrif' 

11).  m/m;     Peru    (Gcwhichte    drr    Men>- 

'  Tlierr  i«  no  itrirtlr  (rrnuAn  luime  wininM>hra    lUaginetttrr,    rd.    1M19). 

for   ihme   officers.      St«iiKmdi    think*  Mar  not  the  phraae  inAJfir<dniiiiM  be  of 

they  were  pofiuUr  nuigi*tnite«  a^iiMiint-  Keltic  orifin,  in  all  the  remaininc  di*- 

ed  for  the  |iniCertioQ  of  the  frT<emen.  lerti  of  which  wv  And  prrriae  eqaira- 

like  tha  juitifa  of  Ani|rr*n :  he  fletiret  leots,    namelT,    awfr,    wMor^    tmamr,    a 

their  name  fn»m   nori/.«^>m.  jndfe  of  tervant  or   ttewmrd ;    and   dam,    cAtai, 

mordrr,  hot  there  i«  no  anthoritT  fur  h<m«e;  «MM>r^«,  •teward  of  thebovw? 

his  eunjertam.     In  the  nmtem|HirmrT  Munc  (Celliicbe  FoffBchoBceB). 
Latin  authon  ther  are  rarioualv  tcra- 
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and  domestic.  They  counseled,  made  war,  and  decreed  justice 
together,  but  they  formed  also  parts  of  the  same  household.' 
The  companions  enjoyed  various  functions  and  dignities,  among 
which  was  the  intendancy  or  stewardship  of  the  farms  and  res- 
idences of  the  chiefs.^  He  who  stood  highest  in  the  chief's  fa- 
vor was  naturally  intrusted  with  the  management  of  his  £EuniIy. 
After  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  when  the  wealth,  power,  retinue, 
and  external  relations  of  the  chiefs  were  enormouslj  increased, 
the  importance  of  these  intendants  was  proportionally  aggrand- 
ized, that  of  the  royal  stewards  more  than  of  all  the  rest,  be- 
cause kingship  itself  then  assumed  so  much  greater  magnitude.' 
The  position  of  manager  of  the  king^s  estates  became  one  of 
large  and  complicated  responsibilities,  and  the  king  selected  for 
it  some  brave  and  tried  friend,  able  at  once  to  administer  his 
economies  and  to  maintain  order  and  obedience  among  his  nu- 
merous retainers.  Thus,  standing  intermediate  between  the 
king  and  his  leudes,  through  whom  the  orders  emanating  from 
the  throne  were  transmitted  to  the  nobles  and  their  responses 
conveyed  back  to  the  throne,  his  duties  were  often  embarrass- 
ing and  divided.*  As  the  counselor  of  the  king,  the  minister 
perhaps  of  his  pleasures,  and  the  tutor  and  guardian  of  the  mi- 
nor princes,  he  was  bound  to  remain  faithful  to  the  royal  for- 
tunes; but  also  as  one  of  the  leudes,  the  natural  head  and 
representative  of  the  numerous  mareschals,  seneschals,  refer- 
endaries, etc.,  which  thronged  the  royal  court,  his  sympathies 
must  have  drawn  him  often  to  the'^cause  of  the  aristocracy. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  the  royalty  held  the  ascendant,  the  may- 
ors acted  in  the  interest  of  the  royalty ;  but  when  the  nobles  ac- 
quired the  preponderance  of  power,  the  mayors  veeredito  their 
side.^  In  this  event,  the  mayor  became  rather  the  guardian 
and  overseer  of  the  king  than  his  minister.  He  watched  for 
opportunities  and  contrived  means  to  consolidate  his  own 

*  Tacit.,  Germ.,  cc.  13,  U.  iii.,  1.  xxxi.,  c.  8)  nyt,  ** Before  this 

*  Id.,  ibid.  time  (Chlothcr  II.)  the  niATor  was  the 
'  Ijchneroa  (Inst.  Meroving.,  t.  i.,     mayor  of  the  king ;  now  be  beonne  the 

1.  ii.,  c.  4);   aim)  my  chapter  xii.,  p.  mayor  of  the  kingdom:  the  king  had 

301.  chosen  him ;  he  waa  now  cfaoaen  by  the 

*  Pcrtz  (Gcschichte  dcr  Merowing.  nation."     A  distinction  which  aeemt 
Hausnieyer,  ftassim).  to  be  sustained  by  the  anthoritiei  «■ 

*  Montesquieu  (Esprit  dcs  Lois,  t.  well  as  by  the  analogy  of  crenta. 
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power  or  the  power  of  his  class  at  the  expense  of  that  of  his 
monarch.  At  length,  when  the  kings  declined  hopelessly  in 
vigor,  the  mayors  were  masters  of  the  field,  supporting  the  king- 
ship nominally,  but  themselves  exercising  its  prerogatives  in 
the  interest  of  their  class. 

Dagobert  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Sighebert  II.,  aged  eight 
TmWAHor  ycars,  called  the  King  of  Austrasia,  and  Chlodwig  II., 
A.D.ts»4ai.  aged  scarcely  five,  who  was  called  King  of  Neustria 
and  Burgundia.  The  first  was  placed  in  tutelage  to  Pippin 
of  Landen,  the  Mayor  of  Austrasia,  and  the  second  to  JEgk^ 
the  Mayor  of  Neustria.  Both  mayors  were  prudent  and  skill- 
ful counselors,  but,  unfortunately,  lived  only  a  year  or  two 
after  the  accession  of  their  young  chiefs.*  ^^£^  was  suc- 
ceeded in  office  by  Echinoald,  apparently  through  the  choice 
of  the  mother  of  Dagobert,  and  Pippin  by  his  own  son  Gri- 
moald,  while  in  Burgundy  a  new  mayor,  named  Flaochat,  was 
nominated  by  an  assembly  held  at  Orleans.*  Thus  we  find 
the  mayors  of  the  three  kingdoms  at  this  time  designated  al- 
most simultaneously  in  three  different  modes.  But  the  advent 
of  Grimoald  was  di.Hputcd  by  Otho,  son  of  Uron,  preceptor  to 
Sighebert  IL,  and  that  of  Flaochat  by  Willibad,  the  Patrician  of 
Burgundy.  Grimoald  succeeded,  after  considerable  fighting,  in 
suppressing  his  rival  in  642,  and  then  exercised  the  functions 
of  mayor  till  650,  when,  Sighebert  II.  dying,  he  banished  the 
true  heir,  Dagobert  II.,  to  an  Irish  convent,  and  proclaimed  his 
own  son  king.  The  nobles  revolted  at  this  audacious  coup 
diUit^  and  seized  and  imprisoned  both  father  and  son.'  For  a 
few  months  the  monarchy  remained  in  the  hands  of  Chlodwig 
II.,  with  Kchinoald  acting  as  the  mayor  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
Little  is  known,  however,  of  their  reign.  Chlodwig  II.,  it  ap- 
SL  buiiiua.  pears,  married  an  Anglo-Saxon  captive,  named  Ba- 
thilda,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  saints  of  the  period.  She  devoted  the  wealth  and 
influences  of  her  elevated  position  to  charitable  ends — to  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  to  the  redemption  of  captives,  and  to 
the  endowment  of  chunThes  nnd  conventual  establishments.^ 

•  rirf>in  <iM«i  in  ^^^^ :  X^  in  «40.     wif  II.  aad  pM  lo  4«ali.     Fk«d.,  <». 
Krrd..  l^hrtm.,  cr.  hO,  K5.  SC-9(). 

*  Kml..  (*hrtin..  r.  !NK  •  ViU    MibcUi    DstlOMk    SogiM 
'  Thrjr  wrrr  aamrani  iciit  to  Chkid*     FrmaoonuB,  yf^  671-474. 
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The  death  of  Chlodwig  (656)  devolved  the  kingdom  again 
The  MonidMieT  upon  three  minors,  Chlother  III.,  Hilderik  IL,  and 
660-48L  '  Theuderik  III.,  under  the  regency  of  Bathilda  and 
the  continued  mayoralty  of  Echinoald.  When  Echinoald 
died  (in  657  or  660),  the  Neustrians,  with  the  consent  of  the 
queen,  selected  to  succeed  him  one  Ebroin,  a  man  of  low  origin^ 
but  of  prodigious  force  of  character,  who  had  fought  his  way  up 
to  the  lower  ranks,  at  least,  of  nobility.  His  government  was 
mild  and  moderate  so  long  as  Bathilda  occupied  the  palace, 
but  when  she  retired  to  a  convent  (664)  he  began  at  once  to 
exhibit  his  energy  and  talent.^  Known  to  us  only  thioogh  the 
biographers  of  his  enemies,  he  is  painted  as  a  venal,  vindictive, 
and  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  whose  whole  delight  lay  in  despoiling 
and  murdering  the  nobles  and  the  bishops,  in  selling  justice  at 
the  malls  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  in  amassing  wealth  for  him- 
self in  the  name  of  the  kings  whom  he  successively  set  up  as 
the  pretext  and  cloak  of  his  selfishness.'  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see, 
through  all  their  vituperations,  that  Ebroin  regarded  himself  in 
some  sort  as  the  organ  of  the  smaller  proprietors  and  the  com- 
mon people,  in  their  opposition  to  the  higher  nobles.'  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  reverse  the  ancient  decree  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Paris  (614),  which  prescribed  that  counts  should  be 
chosen  from  the  counties  in  which  they  were  expected  to  govern, 
so  that  he  might  send  into  each  district  officers  representing  his 
own  or  the  royal  authority.*  When  Chlother  HL,  king  in 
Neustria,  died  (670),  he  immediately  installed  the  child  Theu- 
derik in.  on  the  throne,  without  consulting  the  other  chie&,  or 
calling  a  mall  for  the  ratification  of  the  choice.*  This  high- 
handed usurpation  stirred  up  the  vehement  hostility  of  the  no- 
bles. They  remonstrated  with  Ebroin,  but  remonstrated  in 
vain ;  and  when,  on  the  pretense  of  a  desire  to  do  homage  to 
the  new  king,  they  began  to  move  toward  Paris,  he  perempto- 
rily ordered  them  to  remain  on  their  estates.  They  saw  the 
intrepid  nature  of  the  man  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  and 

'  Fred.,  Ccmt.,  cc.  04-(M>.  ^w,  t.  i.,  c.  11)  and  Martin  (Hist  de 

*  Vit.  St.  Lcodcfoiriif  cc.  4-8,  apinl  Fmiic,  t.  ii.,  \k  1^07). 
Bouquet,  t.  ii.,  p.  (529  et  tteij.  «  See  tiHte^  c.  13,  p.  342. 

'  CoDip.  Sisniondi  (Hist,  des  Fran-         •  Fred.,  Cont.,  c.  95. 
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at  once  took  measures  to  unite  all  the  leudes  of  the  thzee  king- 
doms against  his  growing  insolence  and  power.' 

The  chief  fomenter  of  the  opposition  was  Leodegher,  a  man 
BUMP  lmii*.  of  illustrious  birth  and  vast  wealth,  Bishop  of  Autun 
£^,Ztett  himself  nephew  of  Didon,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  and 
"*°*^  related  to  the  house  of  Pippin  of  Austrasia.  Al- 
ready at  the  head  of  the  nobles  of  Burgundy,  he  proposed  to 
those  of  Ncustria  and  Austrasia  that  they  should  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize the  royalty  of  Thcuderik  TIL,  proclaimed  without  their 
advice,  and  to  acknowledge  Ililderik  II.  (who  had  reigned  some 
ten  years  in  Austrasia)  as  their  common  sovereign.'  This 
movement  was  so  universal  and  rapid  that  Ebroin  and  Thcu- 
derik had  scarcely  time  to  defend  themselves  or  to  escape. 
They  were  both  seized  and  deposed,  and  their  treasures  divided 
among  the  successful  leaders  of  the  plot'  The  king  was 
confined  in  the  monastery  of  St  Denis,  and  Ebroin  in  that  of 
Luxeuil.  No  new  mayor  was  named,  although  Leodegher  took 
the  principal  part  in  the  government  of  Neu^tria  and  Burgundy, 
and  Wilfoald,  the  subsisting  mayor,  continued  to  act  in  Austra- 
sia. Ililderik  II.,  however,  was  now  of  an  age  to  act  for  himself, 
It  Mmraifirrfr  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  bcgsn  to  show  his  old  Mi^rovingan  blood 
SStd^^A^v  ^y  giving  way  to  all  kinds  of  cruelties  and  dcbauch- 
^  erics.   Lcodcghoff,  who  made  himself  offensive,  cither 

by  rebuking  the  impetuous  humors  of  the  young  king  or  by  en- 
tering into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  was  accused  of  treason, 
and  cast  into  Uio  same  prison  at  Luxeuil  with  his  former  foe, 
Ebroin  (673)/  Hilderik's  outrages  were  endured  with  extreme 
impatience,  and  when  ho  proceeded,  in  an  exceas  of  wrath,  to 
order  a  Ncustrian  lord  to  be  tied  to  a  {X)st  and  beaten  like  a 
slave,  the  indignation  of  the  nobles  rose  to  the  pitch  of  open 
revolt.  Under  the  advice  of  the  captive  Leodegher,  they  seized 
him  while  he  was  engaged  in  hunting,  and  murdered  him,  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  one  child.^  Leodegher  and  Ebroin, 
momentarily  n*oonciled  during  their  common  captivity,  wera 
relca.'HNl,  an<l  even  Thciulerik  III.  was  drawn  from  his  prison, 

•  Pml..   Cont.,  m6i  m/K:   Vit.  St.  •  Vit.  8t.  Leoik«.,  cr.  S,  7. 
I^itlct;.,  r.  3,  Apml  liiMi(|urt,  I.  ii.                 *  Anoclier  cbiU  camped   to  a  rn». 

'  Vtt.  Sanrft  Ix^nlrpirii  Amti.,  r.     Tmt«  «herr,  BMler  ibc  naow  of  UuimI, 
S ;  Kiii««|riii  ViiA.  Aurfim*  L'r»iou,  r.  4.     ho  wms  cooonkd  fur  ftiity-ckrcv  jroif*. 

•  Fml..  Coot.,  c.  *M. 
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to  be  invested  again,  in  the  want  of  a  more  available  scion  of 
royalty,  with  the  barren  honors  of  the  kingship.^ 

Two  such  ambitious  spirits  as  Leodegher  and  Ebroin,  rep- 
Ebnrfn  and  Le.  rescntiug  different  classes  and  interests  of  society, 
the  war.  could  uot  loug  movc  harmouiously  in  the  same 

sphere.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  were  free  they  renewed  their 
conflicts.  Leodegher  was  warmly  welcomed  back  by  his  pa- 
rishioners of  Autun  as  well  as  by  the  nobles  with  whom  he 
was  politically  connected,  and  Ebroin  quite  as  rapidly  gathered 
his  old  partisans  about  him  somewhere  on  the  frontiers  of 
Neustria.  Setting  up  a  new  king,  one  Chlodwig  IIL,  whom 
he  averred  to  be  the  son  of  Chlother  IIL,  he  declared  war  upon 
Theuderik  III.  and  his  adherents.  His  success  was  swift  and 
decisive ;  no  leader  of  the  day  equaled  him  in  popularity,  in 
force,  or  in  the  celerity  of  his  movements ;  and  he  soon  ex- 
pelled the  king's  party  from  Neustria,  laid  siege  to  Autun, 
capturing  its  bishop,  and  established  himself  as  mayor  in 
both  Neustria  and  Burgundy,  with  absolute  power.*  In  the 
completeness  of  his  triumph  he  cast  off  his  poor  phantom 
Chlodwig,  and  resumed  Theuderik,  as  perhaps  a  more  Inti- 
mate Mdroving;  and  he  caused  the  nobles  who  had  opposed 
him  to  pay  dearly  for  their  temerity.  Some  were  sent  into 
exile,  others  lost  their  lives  on  the  scaffold,  and  others  again 
were  glad  to  expiate  their  offenses  by  the  surrender  of  their 
benefices  and  estates,  which  Ebroin  bestowed,  in  small  allot- 
ments, upon  his  soldiers  and  friends,  in  order  to  form  a  new 
and  more  numerous  class  of  landed  proprietors.'  No  one  was 
so  cruelly  dealt  with  as  Bishop  Leodegher,  who,  degraded  from 
The  fkte  of  ^^^  sacrcd  functious  by  a  solemn  council,  had  his  eyes 
Leodegher.  j^g  ^^^  ^^^  j^jg  touguc  slit,  and,  after  being  allowed  to 

live  in  that  mutilated  condition  for  some  years,  was  beheaded. 
The  piety  with  which,  at  the  close  of  his  stormy  career  as  a 
chief  of  faction,  he  sought  succor  in  God  and  endured  the  hor- 
rible tortures  of  his  punishment,  raised  him  in  the  esteem  of  his 

>  Fred.,  Cont.,  c.  96.  his  fall.      (Gesto  Reg.   Frmne.,  46). 

'  In  the  mean  time  a  faction  in  Ans-  Sec,  also,  Hadrian  Valesii,  Eptet  it 

trasia  had  withdraMm  Dagobert  II.  from  Dagoberto,  apud  Bonqnet,   t.   iL,   pi 

his  Irish  convent  and  made  him  king;  727. 

but  his  inexperience  and  misconduct         '  Vit.  St.  Leodeg.,  oc.  9,  10. 
toon  ruined  his  party  and  prccijiitated 
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contemporaries,  and  on  the  calendar  of  the  Church,  to  the  high- 
est honors  of  saintship  and  martyrhood.' 

Ebroin's  unsparing  pursuit  of  the  grandees  drove  many  of 
pipiiinerLaii.  thcm  iuto  Austrasia,  where  they  found  a  refuge  on 
Kbnta^AT.  tbe  estates  of  the  lordly  house  of  Pippin — lordly  both 
*^'  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  lines.    The  direct  male 

descendants  of  the  old  warrior  of  Landen  had  been  extinguish- 
ed by  the  massacre  of  Grimoald  and  his  son,'  but  the  family 
was  still  extant  in  Martin  (son  of  St  Chrodulf,  Bishop  of  Metz, 
succeeding  his  father,  St.  Amulf),  and  in  Pippin  of  Herrstall 
(a  grandson  of  the  same  St.  Amulf  by  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Anseghis  with  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Pippin).'  These  cousins 
were  men  of  distinguished  ability  and  courage,  as  well  as  of 
wealth  and  political  influence,  and  had  many  reasons  for  afford- 
ing an  asylum  to  the  fugitive  Icudes  of  Neustria.  So  nu- 
merous were  these  that,  judging  by  their  numbers,  Martin  and 
Pippin  dt^oeived  themselves  into  the  belief  that  the  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Kbroin  had  become  almost  universal  in  Neustria, 
Acconlingly,  they  declared  war  u|)on  him  in  order  to  chastise 
him  for  his  oflfenses  against  the  higher  nobles,  and  to  appropri- 
ate his  power.  But  they  reckoned  without  their  host;  when 
the  armies  of  the  two  factions  met  at  Locafao  (Loixi,  near  Laon), 
the  Austrasians  were  disgracefully  routed :  Martin  was  seized 
and  slain,  and  Pippin  driven  ofl'  in  precipitate  flight  (680).* 
Ebroin,  elated  with  his  splendid  victory,  would  have  pushed  his 
conquests  into  the  heart  of  Austrasia,  but  ho  did  not  live  to 
fulfill  his  purpose.  A  lend,  whom  he  had  intrusted  with  some 
fis<*al  oflice  and  detected  in  ])ecuIation,  was  so  incensed  by  the 
Munw  c<  exposure  of  his  crime,  that  he  foil  upon  Ebroin  in 
u.  ft-ii.  an  unpuarued  moment  and  put  him  to  death.  The 
great  lords,  relievc^l  so  opportunely  of  their  intolerable  enemy, 
raised  a  shout  of  joy  over  the  event;  and  the  priests,  who  ap* 

»  Othrr  Mint*,  howrvrr.  of  the  pc-  titter  mAde  hj  tbo  bk)«rm|ilien  of  8l. 

rind  tit(»k  }iArt  Kiith  Kt*n>in.  •luh  ■»  St.  I^cgrr. 
Oorn.  Si.  I*nrj<Htii«,  St.  .KK'«'IJ*rt,  ami  •  Ante,  p.  S.'WI. 

Si.  Ilntlc ;  w»  that  wr  ran  M-arrrlr  rtm-  •  Vil.   hi.  SIf bcbrrt,    f.    10,    Ap«d 

Milcr  the  iHMtilitv  of  Si.  I^i;t*r  In  Ktin»in  Bouquet,  t.  ii.,  p.  COk). 
At  a  rrlipicMni  «»nr,  nor  ran  wr  ]mt  much         •  Fred.,  (*hn>n.  Con!.,  c.  97;  ChroB. 

faith  in  the  rr{)rT»cnUiioiM  of  hit  rluu--  M(»i%*iae,  ad  Ann.  6t<0;    AdoaU,  Vi- 

CDDc,  ChruQ. 
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pear  to  have  had,  many  of  them,  private  grudgeB  against  him^ 
averred  that  a  solitary  of  the  Isle  of  Saint-Barbe  (above  Lyons) 
saw  the  devils  carrying  his  wicked  soul  down  to  the  infernal 
pit.' 

Pippin  and  his  fellows  had  disposed  of  the  last  Anstraaian 
Turn  matobai.  king  of  the  Merovingan  stock,  Dagobert  II.,. under 
▲.D.  681-714.  Circumstances  that  are  not  reported  to  us,'  and  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  replace  the  useless  image.  They  gov- 
erned themselves  as  a  federation  of  chie&,  ngmpiing  the  leader- 
ship to  Duke  Pippin,  as  doubtless  the  richest  and  most  warlike 
among  them,  and  as  nominally,  also,  the  Mayor  of  the  Austra- 
sian  palace.  Nor  was  the  war  with  Neustria  immediately  re- 
new^. The  mayors  who  succeeded  Ebroin  there,  first  Warat- 
to,  and  then  Berther,  administering  afiaiis  on  his  principles 
and  in  the  name  of  his  party,  succeeded  for  a  time  in  holding 
the  Austrasians.in  check.  When  the  vanity  and  lightness  of 
Berther,  however,  gave  occasion  for  disaffection  at  home,  Pip- 
pin listened  to  the  continued  solicitations  of  the  exiles,  and 
sought  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Loixi.^  He  demanded  of  King 
Theuderik  that  he  should  receive  once  more  the  Neustrian 
refugees,  and  restore  them  the  estates  of  which  thej  had  been 
despoiled.  Theuderik  replied  in  a  contemptuous  way.  Pip* 
pin  assembled  the  great  of  Neustria  and  communicated  the  re* 
sponse.  They  proclaimed  him  generalissimo,  and  made  ready 
to  march  upon  their  offending  neighbors.  The  leflpective  ar- 
ThedeeMrebat-  mies  mct  at  Tcstri  (Testricium),  a  little  town  be- 
P.  687.  tween  St  Quentin  and  Perronne,  on  an  aflSuent  of 

the  Somme,  called  the  Daumignon  (Dalmannio),  By  superior 
strategy,  Pippin  was  enabled  to  surprise  Theuderik  and  Berther 
at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  and  the  Neustrians,  in  spite  of 
their  stubborn  and  bloody  resistance,  were  cut  to  pieces.  The 
person  of  the  king  w«as  seized,  the  nobles  disposed  of  as  it  suit- 

*  Tlic  Life  of  St.  Praejcctuf),  of  Au-        '  Nothing  ifl  fonnd  In  the  regnkr 

vcrgnCf  sAvs,  on  tlio  other  hund,  that  chroniclers  conceming  this  DUgobtft 

**  he  Mui)presscd  with  a  strong  hnnd  all  II.,  and  what  is  told  of  him  in  the 

the  wickcdnoAs  and  iniqaity  that  wa8  Lives  of  the  Sainta  if  rerj  obacnre 

committed^  chastised  the  misdeeds  of  (Sismondi,  t.  i.,  p.  296). 
proud  and  unjust  men,  and  caused  peace        '  Fred.,  Cont.,  c.  99;  Vit4  Pippini 

to  reign  over  the  earth ;  a  man  of  great  Ducis,  ad  Ann.  687,  apod  Bonqoet,  t, 

heart,  though  cruel  toward  the  bish-  ii.,  p.  COS. 
ojw." 
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ed  the  clemency  or  the  cruelty  of  Pippin,  and  he  himself  was 
proclaimed  the  Mayor  of  Neustria  and  liurgundy.'  Seldom  has 
a  battle  had  more  important  consequences  for  those  who  were 
parties  to  it;  the  preponderance  of  Austrasia  over  the  other 
kingdoms  was  established  by  it,  and  the  supreme  power  was 
fixed,  not  only  in  the  hands  of  the  mayors,  whose  antrustiones 
or  fisdthful  assumed  the  place  of  the  former  royal  trusU:^  but  in 
the  hands  of  mayors  issuing  from  the  great  ducal  house  of 
Pippin  of  Herrstall.'  Many  of  the  exiles,  who  assisted  in  gain- 
ing the  victory,  it  is  to  be  inferred  also  took  their  old  patri* 
monies  and  offices ;  but  the  Australian  nobles  did  not  forget 
themselves  in  the  distribution,  and  a  largo  number  of  the  finest 
Burgundian  and  Neustrian  properties  fell  into  their  hands. 
Pippin  transferred  the  seat  of  government  Ox>m  the  banks  of 
the  Seine  to  those  of  the  Meu^ ;  the  barbaric  laws  that  had 
fallen  into  desuetude  under  Ebroin  and  others  were  revived  in 
all  their  vigor,  and  the  neglected  annual  malls,  to  which  all  the 
members  of  "  the  noblo  nation  of  the  Franks*'  were  summoned 
on  pain  of  a  mulct  if  they  staid  away,  were  regularly  called 
each  s])ring,  to  dispense  justice  and  deliberate  of  public  affairs.' 
The  new  government  was  a  more  or  lens  complete  rcstora- 
TiMiMUto  a  ^^^i^  ^f  ^^c  Germanic  customs  and  methods;  but  the 
ivTtJaUao.  game  spirit  of  local  and  aristocratic  independence  in 
which  it  had  originated  wrought  an  almost  universal  overturn. 
All  the  Frankish  tributaries  broke  away  from  their  allegiance. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Clother  II.  the  Langobards  had  recov- 
ered their  freedom ;  under  Dagobert,  the  Saxons ;  under  Sighe* 
bert  II.,  the  Thuringians;  and  now,  during  the  late  broils,  the 
Alemaiis,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Frisons.  Even  in  the  centra 
of  Austrasia  many  rich  and  powerful  chiefs,  enjoying  estates 
quite  as  extensive  and  populous  as  the  domains  of  Pippin, 
sharing  tlie  ceutrifugal  tendency,  were  disposed  to  govern  their 
little  realms  a.s  in(lo]K*ndent  properties,  and  not  in  any  sc^nse  as 
the  affixes  or  (h*p<*ndencie8  of  the  cn>wn  or  any  other  authority. 
The  king,  or  rathrr  thr  mayor,  grantcil  charters  and  diplomas 

'  Aimal.    Mcttrn*.,   ml   Ann.  C>*7-  •  Annate*  Mrtfrii«c«.    Thr«r  annalt 

C»tX).  wrrr  •  n>tnptlr<d   by  «   |iartift»n   of  th« 

'  Viti  Sanrii  Amulphi.  KfrtiM*.  Met.  houfr  (>f  Pi|»|*in,  ami  mntain  manr  de- 

trn^i*.  n  Munacho  C'uarvo,  a|»tid   Boo-  taiU,  thtmirh  iher  arr  noC  alwajr*  trm 

quel,  t.  ii.  fruin  tiwiMciuo.     See  IkmqiMC 
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after  the  old  formulae,  but  they  were  scarcely  more  than  formal 
acts ;  while  the  dukes,  counts,  and  bishops  deported  themselves 
pretty  much  according  to  their  own  will.  In  the  west  and 
south  of  Gaul,  where  the  Franks  exercised  their  power  from  a 
distance,  and  had  never  been  held  in  high  respect,  the  disloca- 
tions were  still  more  abrupt  and  violent.  The  Eang  of  Brit- 
tany no  longer  acknowledged  the  treaty  which  his  father  Ju- 
dicael  had  made  with  Dagobert;  in  Aquitain,  the  Duke  of 
Toulouse,  Eudo,  reputed  a  grandson  of  Haribert,  the  brother 
of  Dagobert,'  who  had  reigned  in  Aquitain  for  a  while,  had 
formed  it  into  an  almost  independent  kingdom,  which  threaten- 
ed to  swallow  up  Provence  and  other  states  to  the  south ;  and 
the  cities  of  the  greater  part  of  Burgundy,  disdaining  the  Aus- 
trasian  government,  submitted  only  each  for  itself  to  its  partic- 
ular duke,  count,  or  bishop.* 

Pippin  saw  the  need  of  restraining  this  dispersive  and  chaotic 
Pippin  ubon  impulse.  Two  years  after  the  battle  of  Testri  he 
der.  summoned  a  mall,  in  order  to  debate  "the  interests 

of  the  Frankish  empire,"  and  to  devise  a  way  for  the  recovery 
of  its  tributaries.  He  found  the  task  nearly  impossible.  Time 
and  again  he  assailed  the  Frisons,  the  Saxons,  the  Bavarians, 
and  the  Alemans,  but  could  bind  them  to  no  truce  nor  peace 
for  any  length  of  time.  No  less  than  ten  times  the  Frisons 
resumed  their  arms,  while  the  revolts  of  the  others  were  so 
incessant  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  all  hope  of  re- 
covering the  southern  or  Roman  part  of  Graul,  in  order  to 
direct  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  Germans.  The  aid 
which  he  received  from  the  Christian  missionaries  rendered 
him  more  successful  among  them.  Those  intrepid  propagan- 
dists pierced  where  his  armies  could  not  St  Willibrod  estab- 
lished an  episcopal  see  at  Utrecht ;  Bishop  Wolfium,  of  Sena, 
devoted  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  Frisons;  Bishop  Rud- 
bert,  of  Worms,  to  that  of  Bavaria ;  and  others,  Anglo-Saxon 
monks  cliiefly,  to  other  parts  of  Germany.'  The  Franks  and 
the  Popes  of  Rome  had  a  common  interest  in  this  work  of  the 

*  Soc  nnte^  c.  xiii.,  p.  343.     There  ter,  when  wc  eome  to  the  wars  of  Pi}^ 

is  Rome  <li)ubt,  however,  as  to  tht*  Mr-  pin  the  Short  in  that  country. 
Tovinpin  orij^in  of  these  dukes  of  Aqui-         *  Martin  (Hist,  de  Prance,  t.  ii.,  pp. 

tain,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  226^232). 
to  the  question  again  in  the  next  chap-         '  See  the  Acta  Sanctomm,  /KiiWak 
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oonversion  of  the  Gemums ;  the  Franks  to  restrain  irruptions, 
and  the  Popes  to  cany  their  spiritual  sway  over  Europe.  Bar- 
barism was  not  now,  as  in  the  days  of  the  emperors,  assailed 
with  the  sword  merely,  but  they  sought  to  extinguish  it  in  its 
sources.  The  new  chiefs  of  Rome,  who  aspired  to  the  control 
of  the  worldf  desired  to  erect  their  empire  on  the  souls,  not  the 
bodies  of  mankind.  Pippin  eagerly  supported  their  missionary 
enterprises ;  he  found  that,  as  the  Germanic  tribes  were  Chris- 
tianized, they  became  less  warlike  and  formidable  neighbors, 
and  he  was,  moreover,  by  descent  as  well  as  conviction,  an  earn- 
*est  disciple  of  the  Church.' 

The  only  year  of  peace  that  Pippin  enjoyed  in  all  his  twen- 
Bbdonotie  tv-seveu  ycsrs  of  reign  was  in  718,  during  which  he 
iHSS^JLU  conducted  no  army,  says  the  annalist^  *' beyond  the 
^^  limits  of  his  own  principality.''     Nevertheless,  it  was 

disturbed  by  interior  and  domestic  troubles.  Pippin  had  been 
ambitious  for  his  family  as  well  as  for  himself  and  the  state. 
His  eldest  son,  Drogho,  he  had  made  Mayor  of  Burgundy ;  his 
second  son,  Orimoald,  Mayor  of  Neustria ;  and  this  advance- 
ment of  his  kin  had  provoked  the  dangerous  jealousies  of  the 
leudes,  as  well  as  painful  strifes  among  themselves.  The  for- 
mer, who  had  helped  him  in  the  overthrow  of  the  M^rovingans, 
had  no  idea  of  submitting  to  the  revival  of  a  new  royal  race ; 
while  the  latter  were  spurred  by  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the 
enormous  power  of  the  duke  into  fierce  and  inveterate  quar- 
rels. Pippin  sowed  the  seeds  of  this  trouble  by  his  inconti- 
Bence.  Ailer  the  manner  of  the  Mdrovingan  kings,  be  had 
married  two  women,  PIcctrude  and  Alpaida,  the  last  of  them 
being,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  his  concubine  rather  than  his 
wife.^  Their  children  grew  up  in  deadly  enmity  to  each  other, 
and  the  relatives  of  each  cherished  that  implacable  family  feud 
which  was  still  characteristic  of  the  Germans.  St.  Landebert, 
Bishop  of  Maestricht,  who  counseled  Pippin  to  put  away  Al- 
paida, was  murdered  by  her  brother;  and  afVerward.  when  Pip- 
pin lay  ill  at  Jopil,  near  Liege,  Grimoald,  the  son  of  PIcctrude, 

*  Vita  Pipf'ini  Doris  ajmd  B^iuqoct.  *  Aniul.  Meitimt..  md  Ann.  713. 

t.  ii.;  Annal.  Mettcnv.  0(1  Ann.  Cl»r»-  »  FrrJ..    Cbn^n.    Omt.,    r.     103; 

CK;    Fred.,  Chn.n.   Cont.,   cc.    100-  Chnm.    Moimiat,   ad    Ann.    7<h*.     In 

IQL  the  Utter  the  U  called  Al)«ifde. 
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was  assajssinated,  because  he  paid  religious  honois  to  the 
mains  of  St  Landebert  (714).^  The  sands  of  the  old  fighter^s 
life  were  fast  waning  then,  but  he  was  still  strong  enough  to 
spring  from  his  bed,  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  muiderera  of 
his  son,  to  imprison  Karl,  his  child  by  Alpaida,  suspected  of  in- 
stigating  the  crime,  to  quench  a  conspiracy  which  had  broken 
out  under  favor  of  these  domestic  disquiets,  and  to  install  Plec- 
trude  and  the  in&nt  heir  of  Grimoald  as  his  legitimate  success- 
ors in  the  government  He  died  on  the  16th  of  Deoembeii  AJ). 
714. 
His  decease  let  loose  the  tempests  once  more: 

Tin  Matoraltt  "Earns  notuaqae  ruimt,  creberqae  prooeUis 


or    Kabl,  thb  Affi 


ncus — 


»f 


llAXMCBf      A.D. 

714-74L  ^jj  ^j^g  German  tributaries.  Prisons,  Alemans,  Ba- 

varians, Saxons,  became  restless ;  the  Bomanesque  pppulations 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees  gathered  around  King 
Eudo  of  Aquitain ;  a  new  and  formidable  enemy,  the  Sara- 
cens, threatened  the  southern  borders ;  and  the  Neustrians  took 
advantage  of  the  feeble  reign  of  a  minor  and  a  woman  to  assert 
their  old  independence  of  Austrasia.  Plectrude  and  the  young 
Mayor  Theodoald,  assisted  by  the  leudes  of  their  house,  under- 
took to  reduce  the  latter  to  subjection  first,  but  were  disastrous- 
ly defeated  in  the  forest  of  Guise,  near  Compidgne.'  In  re- 
prisal, the  Neustrians,  under  a  mayor  chosen  by  themselves^ 
named  Kagenfred,  marched  into  the  Austrasian  territory,  and 
laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse.  They  formed  an  alliance  even  with  Badbod,  the  pagan 
chief  of  the  Prisons,  in  order  to  menace  Austrasia  from  the 
German  side.  Nothing  seemed  more  hopeless  than  the  cause 
The  rine  of  <^f  thc  castcm  kingdom — ^in  fact,  of  the  whole  of  Gaul, 
r^^^^  when  it  was  whispered  that  Karl,  the  bastard  son  of 
Pippin,  had  broken  his  prison-bounds  and  raised  the  standard 
of  revolution.^  He  was  still  a  youth,  discarded  by  his  fiither, 
disgraced  by  the  bishops,  and  deprived  of  his  rights  by  the 
party  of  Plectrude ;  but  he  was  a  youth  of  indomitable  will  and 
energy,  who  feared  nothing,  and  hoped  every  thing  for  himself 

^  Annnl.  Mcttcns.,  ad  Ann.  714.  *  Frod.,  Oont.,  c.  1(M»;  Chron.Mob> 

■  Fml.,  Chron.  Cont.,  c.  104 ;  An-     niac,  Paul.  Diocon.  (De  Geftis 
nal.  Mettcntt.,  ad  Ann.  715.  gubard,  1.  vi.,  c.  42).   - 
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and  his  cause.  At  onoe  the  defeated  Atustrasians, ''  seeing  the 
old  Pippin  revived  in  him,"  rallied  nnmerouslj  to  his  banners. 
Thej  assailed  the  combined  forces  of  the  Prisons  and  Neus- 
trians ;  were  repulsed  in  their  first  attack  somewhere  upon  the 
Rhine ;  but  in  a  second,  at  Amblava  (Ambl6ve,  in  the  Lim* 
bo\^rg),  achieved  a  signal  victory  (A.D.  716).  The  Neustrians 
withdrew  into  their  own  country,  and  Karl  reorganized  his 
army  with  a  view  to  an  assault  upon  Plectrude  and  her  parti* 
sans  at  Cologne,  where  they  preserved  the  power  and  the  treas- 
ures of  hw  lather.* 

Early  in  the  following  spring,  however,  before  he  had  ac- 
itetiie  rfvtod,  complished  this  object,  he  was  called  away  by  the 
A.IX  T17.  approach  of  the  Neustrians,  who,  adding  to  their 
usual  forces  the  common  people  of  the  towns  {t^tilgart's  plebs)^ 
were  resolved  to  make  one  last  effort  for  their  national  eman- 
cipation. The  two  armies  met  at  Vinci,  near  Cambrai  ( Fin- 
danus)^  and  fought  one  of  the  most  stubborn  and  terrible 
battles  that  had  ever  taken  place  between  the  parties;  but 
tlic  prowess  and  endurance  of  the  stalwart  Germans  of  Karl 
carried  the  day.  Ililperik  II.,'  the  nominal  King  of  Neustria, 
with  Kagenfred,  his  mayor,  were  routed,  and  pursued  as  far  as 
the  walls  of  Paris.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  "  the  invincible 
Karl,"  after  such  a  success,  to  expel  Plectrude  from  Cologne,  to 
seize  the  estates  of  her  son  and  family,  and  to  get  himself  pro- 
claimed Duke  of  the  Franks,  and  legitimate  successor  of  the  old 
Mayor  Mppin.  A  titular  monarch,  whom  he  elevated,  under 
the  name  Chlother  IV.,  ns  a  scion  of  the  Merovingan  race, 
though  no  one  could  trace  the  pedigree,  did  not  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  his  almost  absolute  and  royal  power.  Never- 
theless, the  Neustrians  were  not  yet  completely  subdued ;  and, 
by  joining  themselves  to  Kudo  of  Aquitain,  whose  Romanic  and 
(iascon  populations  deteste<l  the  Austraaians,  whom  they  re- 
ganled  as  savages,  they  made  hea<l  against  him  for  two  years. 
At  length  lie  overthrew  them  in  a  dreadful  piteheil  battle  at 
Soissons  (71^),'  followeil  them  beyond  the  Loire,  and,  by  the 

'  Aniuil.  Mrtt<»nt..  ad  Ann.  71fi.  gii,  apod  8cri|4.  Frmnc.  t.  it.,  p.  690, 

*  Thi«  HM  thr  numk  Iknicl,  nbmn  he  «nu  the  mm  of  lliklcrik  II.     Amir, 

lUp-nfn>il  ha<l  tlra«n  fnini  ihr  rtinienl  p.  5r»7. 

.in'l  r.tu«ril  ti»  (m*  |mirlAinir«)  kinir.    Ar-         '   Kr«d.,    CoBt.,    c.    107;     ChruQ. 

rtirUinK  to  t)»e  l>i|i|fiiiuiUi  i  'hil|vriri  He-  Motaakc. 
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ravages  which  he  committed,  forced  them  into  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Eudo  was  still  allowed  to  govern  Aquitain  as  duke,  Bagenfied 
was  made  a  duke  of  Anjou,  Hilpei^k  II.  was  acknowledged  as 
King  of  the  Franks,^  but  Karl  reserved  to  himself  the  major- 
altj  of  all  the  states. 

Karl's  first  year  of  power  was  passed  in  incessant  effort;  to 
Tiie  German  subduc  the  rcvoltcd  German  tributaries.  Almost  cv- 
A.D.  7io-7»!  cry  month  he  was  forced  into  some  expedition  be- 
yond the  Rhine,  either  to  avert  some  predatory  foray,  or  to 
suppress  an  insurrection.  The  Alemans,  the  Bavarians,  and 
the  Frisons  he  succeeded  in  subjecting  to  a  formal  confes- 
sion at  least  of  the  Frankish  supremacy,  but  the  turbulent  and 
implacable  Saxons  bafQed  his  most  strenuous  efforts.  Their 
wild  tribes  had  become,  within  a  few  years,  a  powerful  and 
numerous  nation ;  they  had  appropriated  the  lands  of  the  Thu- 
ringians  and  Hassi,  or  Catti,  and  joined  to  themselves  other 
confederations  and  tribes ;  and,  stretching  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Elbe,  offered  their  marshes  and  forests  a  free  asylum  to  all 
the  persecuted  sectaries  of  Odhinn,  to  all  the  lovers  of  native 
and  savage  independence.  Six  tim6s  in  succession  the  annies 
of  Karl  penetrated  the  wilderness  they  called  their  home, 
ravaging  their  fields  and  burning  their  cabins,  but  the  Sax- 
on war  was  still  renewed.^  lie  left  it  to  the  eneigetic  labors 
of  other  conquerors,  to  Christian  missionaries,  to  Wilfred  and 
Willibrod,  who  had  come  from  far  Northumberland,  to  Kil- 
ian  the  Irish  bishop,  and  to  Winfred  of  Devon,  destined  to  be- 
come the  great  St  Bonifacius  of  the  Latins  and  the  apostle  of 
Germany,  to  break  the  way  of  civilization  into  those  rude  and 
darkened  realms.  Intrepid  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  carrying  tbeir 
lives  in  their  hands,  they  raised  the  standards  of  the  Church 
where  the  arms  of  the  warrior  could  not  reach,  and  formed 
within  the  impregnable  walls  of  the  convents,  which  they  built 
in  the  pathless  woods,  the  earliest  seminaries  of  industry,  of 
culture,  and  of  worship.' 

The  adrent  und  Thcsc  obstinatc  Gcrmau  struggles  had  the  effect 
KSS,"  Aj?^  of  preparing  Karl  and  his  warriors  for  the  part  they 
**"^^-  were  about  to  play  on  a  more  splendid  theatre. 

*  KurlV  c-raitiire,  Chlothcr  IV.,  had         *  Aniial.  Mcttcni.,  paanm, 
died  in  the  mcun  time.  '  See  the  Acta  SanctoruiD,  /MUfiM. 
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Beyond  the  eastern  limits  of  the  empire,  within  that  zone  of 
rock  and  sand,  and  beneath  those  serene  and  fervid  skies,  which 
had  already  given  its  two  greatest  religions  to  the  world,  a  new 
and  imposing  faith  had  been  proclaimed  by  an  obscure  Arabi- 
an named  Mohammed.  A  youth  of  genius  and  piety,  whose 
early  life,  passed  in  conducting  caravans  from  Mecca  to  Damas- 
cus and  Aleppo,  had  made  him  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
the  heroic  but  prostrate  tribes  of  the  desert,  his  profound  relig- 
ious sensibilities  were  shocked  by  the  chnos  of  idolatries  which 
paralyzed  and  debased  the  intellect  of  his  people.  Weltering 
in  all  the  corruptions  of  natural  religion,  of  Sabaism,  of  Juda- 
ism, and  the  Gneco-Syriac  Christianity,  they  still  yearned  with 
the  dim  traditions  which  had  promised  them  a  prophet  who 
should  fulfill  their  hoi)es  of  glory  and  salvation.  On  the  live- 
ly temper  and  fiery  imagination  of  Mohammed  these  dreams 
of  his  nation  wrought,  till,  in  the  caves  of  Mount  Ilira,  whith- 
er he  often  retired  to  ]>ass  the  night  in  alternations  of  deep 
thought  and  ecstatic  prayer,  the  angel  of  Allah  announced  to 
him  a  supernatural  mission.  God  is  one,  God  is  infinite,  God 
is  almighty,  was  the  single  thought  which  pealed  through  the 
deptlis  of  his  being,  like  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  with  that 
thought,  sliearing  away,  as  with  a  sword,  the  wretched  wrap- 
pings of  all  subsisting  creeds,  he  strode  forth  as  the  Prophet 
of  G(xl.  No  sentiment  of  awful  holiness,  as  with  the  Jew, 
shatled  to  his  perception  the  fierce  blaze  of  the  divine  almighti- 
m*s8;  no  tender  feeling  of  infinite  mercy,  as  with  the  Christian, 
n*9pon<leii  to  the  souFs  longing  for  sympathy  and  love;  and 
oven  the  common  ethical  elements  of  humanity  and  the  con- 
8cit>usneHs  of  moral  liberty'  were  withered  in  the  intense  splen- 
dor of  his  idea  of  God.  It  was  the  sun  of  the  East,  shining 
down  hot  and  uncloudt*d  upon  the  burning  deserts. 

Acci*pte<l  with  aversion  and  reluctance  at  first,  the  creed  of 
aMU4t«Mi«i  Mohammed  gradually  overcame  the  prejudices  of 
u  tts-7itL  his  follows;  it  impregnated  a  widening  circle  of  be- 
lieveni,  whotte  enthusiaam  kindled  rapidly  into  zi*al;  the  am- 
bition of  con<}u<*st  was  joined  to  the  ambition  of  conversion ; 
the  {wwer  of  the  sword  assisted  the  power  of  the  Word ;  fraud, 
and  cruelty,  and  revrnge  were  mingletl  with  the  deeper  relig- 

*  Nmoarr  (IImI.  Chmt.  Sdig.,  v«4.  iii.,  |>.  KA). 
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ious  passions,  until  the  despised  doctrine  of  Islam  became  the 
peculiar  religion  of  a  nation  and  the  rallying  cry  of  a  race. 
Within  about  sixty  years  idter  the  death  of  the  great  Prophet 
(632),  the  new  religious  rule  of  the  Arabs  had  been  extend- 
ed eastward  as  far  as  Cabul  in  Central  Asia,  and  westward  to 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Africa.^  The  tottering  empire  of  the 
Persians,  after  an  existence  of  four  hundred  years,  had  received 
a  last  blow  from  its  stem  followers ;  the  eastern  Boman  empire 
trembled  under  their  assaults  even  to  its  beautiful  cental  on 
the  Bosporus ;  the  crescent  glittered  above  the  temjdea  of  all 
the  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor  where  the  cross  had  onoe  shone ; 
and  the  dusky  tribes  of  Algiers  and  Morocco  were  glad  to 
capitulate  to  a  valor  superior  to  their  own,  and  to  imbibe  a 
fanaticism  fiercer  than  their  own.  Europe  alone  opened  a  field 
for  new  labors  of  conquest  and  proselytism ;  nor  did  Europe 
long  escape  the  yearning  eyes  of  hope  and  fidtk  While  the 
power  of  the  Ommiades  was  yet  at  its  height,  Musa-ben-No- 
zair.  Governor  of  Africa  under  the  calif  Walid  I.,  looked  across 
"  the  narrow  waters"  of  the  inner  sea  to  the  lofty  rocks  of 
Calpe.  An  advanced  outpost  of  the  Wisigoths,  Ceuta,  under 
Count  Julian,  for  a  moment  barred  his  advances  (709).  It  was 
only  for  a  moment;  for  his  adventurous  lieutenant^  Taiik-ben- 
Zaid,  the  next  year  impressed  the  first  Saracen  footprints  on 
the  sides  of  the  commanding  mountain'  which  seemed  to  open 
the  prospect  to  the  whole  peninsula.  Others  of  the  fidthfu],  im- 
mediately intrenching  themselves  in  the  rugged  dtadel  which 
the  enterprise  of  Tarik  had  mastered,  flashed  their  dmeters  in 
the  eyes  of  the  consternated  Wisigoths.  Those  hardy  warriors 
were  no  longer  what  they  had  been  under  Alaiik,  and  Ataulf| 
and  Eurik,  when  the  legions  of  Rome  recoiled  before  them,  and 
the  world  trembled  at  their  approach.  Success  and  the  cli* 
mate,  civil  wars  and  domestic  broils,  sloth,  and  luxury,  and  vice, 
had  unmanned  their  bodies  and  their  souls.  "  Seduded  irom 
the  world  by  the  Pyrencan  Mountains,  they  had  slumbered  in 
a  long  peace ;  the  walls  of  the  cities  had  mouldered  into  dust; 

*  On  the  orifon,  prf»gros<.  and  char-  Mohnmmcd,  by  our  countirman  Inin^ 

actcr  of  the  faith  of  Molmnimed,  I  know  may  )»c  consulted  with  profit. 
of  nothing  more  surcinrt  and  satisfar-        '  Since  named  Gibcl-Tarik  (Mdmit- 

fory  than  GiWion's  rliaptvrs  (v<il.  v.,  c.  ain  of  Tarik),  and  corrupted  into  Gib- 

r»<»,  and  vol.  vi..  c.  ."•!).     The  Life  of  rultar. 
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the  youth  had  abandoned  the  exercise  of  arms ;  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  their  ancient  renown  exposed  them  to  the  first  as- 
sault of  the  invaders.'**  King  Boderik,  admonished  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  danger,  summoned  his  dukes,  his  counts,  and  his 
soldiers  to  repulse  the  furious  assailant  Nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  men  answered  to  his  war-ban ;  and  then,  arrayed  in  a 
diadem  of  pearls,  and  garments  of  silk  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  sitting  in  a  chariot  of  ivory  drawn  by  two  white  mules, 
he  met  the  fiery  Moslem  on  the  plains  of  Xeres  de  la  Fronte- 
ra^  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cadiz.  The  impetuous  charges  of 
the  incomparable  Arab  horsemen  soon  dissipated  his  heavy  in- 
fantry. Koderik  fled ;  his  diadem  and  robes  were  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquiver ;  and  the  body  of  '*the  last  of  the 
Goths''  is  supposed  to  have-  perished  ignobly  in  the  stream.' 
The  Wisigothic  {X)wer  in  Spain  was  fatally  smitten ;  the  heroic 
exploits  of  Tank — remanded  to  Africa  through  jealousy — were 
imitated  and  continued  by  his  rival  and  successor  Musa;  and 
in  a  little  while  the  meteor-flag  of  the  Prophet  floated  over 
Conlova,  Merida,  Toledo,  Seville,  and  other  splendid  cities  of 
Spain  (A.D.  711-715).  Amid  the  rugged  solitudes  of  the  As- 
turi:u)  alone  a  rrmnant  of  the  Goths  preserved  their  Christian 
faith,  where  a  life  of  privation  and  hardship  restored  their  an- 
cient vigor,  and  enableil  them,  in  after  times,  to  descend  against 
their  conquerors,  an<l  by  many  a  desperate  combat,  the  favorite 
themi's  of  Killad  an<l  romance,  to  recover  the  fair  and  fertile 
possi'ssions  of  their  fathers. 

The*  dceils  of  Musa  had  been  performed  *Mn  the  evening  of 
Tii#  Armb*  to-  his  life/'  but,  to  borrow  the  wonls  of  Gibbon,'  "his 
7I^.'nt  '  bn^ost  was  still  fired  with  the  ardor  of  youth,  and 
the  poKsossion  of  Spain  was  considered  only  as  the  first  step  to 
the  monarchy  of  Europe.  With  a  powerful  armament  by  sea 
and  land,  he  was  proftaring  to  {mss  the  Pyrenees,  to  extinguish 
in  Gaul  the  declininj^  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards, 
and  to  pn^ac'li  the  unity  of  God  on  the  altar  of  the  Vatican. 
ThenoN  subduing  the  l)arbarians  of  Germany,  he  proposed  to 

*  Tni4ltti«m  Mrnhni  tKeir  ttkcrrm  to  JVmthnr.  in  the  nocci  to  hit  porni  of 
thr  inwfh^nr  t4  (*ount  Julian.  Mari*  **  Kodmk,  the  hut  </  the  (toth*.**  hat 
■lu  :  Hr%.  Uufttti  .  i«  .  ??,  'i:i ).  mllnfctl  Biftor  a  mrioQt  |<iw gf  uQ  the 

*  l't»r  tnuliiiimt  krr)>  limlrrik  Mlirt,  tubjrrt  fmm  the  Ancient  rhn4iirlf». 
hot  |Hat  liini  through  »  leTefe  ijcnaoce.         '  DerHse  aad  Fall,  loL  vi.,  c.  51. 

A  A 
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follow  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  its  source  to  the  Euxine 
Sea,  to  overthrow  the  Greek  or  Roman  empire  of  Constantino- 
ple, and,  returning  from  Europe  to  Asia,  to  unite  his  new  ac- 
quisitions with  Antioch  and  the  provinces  of  Syria."  This  vast 
enterprise,  recalling  the  schemes  of  Mithridates  and  Csesar,  and 
which  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  Arabian  conquests  stripped 
of  all  character  of  extravagance,  was  freely  revolved  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Musa.  In  pursuance  of  it,  El  Haur,  the  new  lieuten- 
ant of  the  califs,  assailed  the  fugitive  Goths  in  their  letreats  in 
Septimania  (715-718).  El  Zamah,  who  succeeded  him,  crossed 
the  mountains,  and,  seizing  Narbonne,  expelled  the  inhabitants^ 
and  settled  there  a  colony  of  Saracens  (719).  The  following 
year  they  passed  the  Rhone,  in  order  to  extend  their  dominion 
over  Provence,  but,  repelled  by  the  dukes  and  the  militia  of 
the  country,  turned  their  forces  toward  Toulouse  (721).  Eudo, 
Duke  of  Aquitain,  bravely  defending  his  capital,  brought  on  a 
decisive  combat  His  troops  surpassed  in  numbers  those  of  the 
Mussulmans ;  but ''  Do  not  fear  the  multitude,"  cried  £1  Zamah, 
recurring  to  the  fatalistic  dogmas  of  his  faith ;  "  for,  if  God  is 
with  us,  who  can  be  against  us?''  On  the  other  side,  Eudo  ha- 
rangued his  men,  and  appealed  to  their  superstitions  by  a  dis- 
tribution of  sponges  which  had  been  blessed  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiflF,  Gregory  11.,  and  had  served  to  wipe  the  table  on  which  the 
priests  administered  the  holy  communion.  '^  The  shock  of  the 
armies,''  says  the  chronicler,  "  was  like  the  meeting  of  two 
mountain  torrents."  El  Zamah  fell.  The  carnage  among  his 
retreating  men  then  became  so  great  that  the  Arabs  named  the 
passage  from  Toulouse  to  Circassone  the  Road  of  Martyrs  (Balat 
al  Chouda). 

Supporting  their  terrible  reverses  with  the  characteristic  res^ 
seeoDd  inra.  ignation  of  thcir  race  and  faith,  the  Arabs  were  still 
A.D.  725-782.  able  to  rctaiu  a  hold  of  Narbonne  and  of  other  for- 
tresses of  the  south,  and,  after  a  respite  of  four  years,  spent  in  re- 
cruiting their  troops  from  Spain  and  Africa,  to  resume  their  proj- 
ects of  invasion  and  pillage  in  Gaul  (725).  Under  the  Wali 
Anbessa,  they  ascended  the  Rhone  as  far  as  the  city  of  Lyons^ 
devastating  the  towns  and  the  fields  or  subjecting  them  to  trib- 
ute, or,  if  repulsed,  rapidly  recovering  a  safe  retreat  in  the  strong- 
holds of  tlie  mountains.    By  the  enthusiastic  disciples  of'the 
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Prophet  every  skirmish  was  regarded  as  a  glorious  fartheranoe 
of  the  holy  war,  and  those  who  fell,  as  martyrs  to  a  sacred  cause, 
whoso  deaths  must  be  avenged  by  their  surviving  comrades. 
When,  then,  at  the  close  of  his  expeditions,  Anbcssa  perished  by 
the  hands  of  the  Infidels,  all  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulman 
heart  was  aroused  into  an  eager  desire  for  revenge.^  Ilis  suc- 
cessor, Abd-el-Rahman,  a  tried  and  experienced  general,  energet- 
ic and  heroic  as  he  was  just  and  prudent^  whose  brilliant  exploits 
in  Africa  and  Oaul  had  rendered  him  the  idol  of  his  troops,  as 
he  was  the  favorite  of  the  calif^  entered  into  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  the  final  conquest  of  Gaul.  For  two  years  the  ports  of 
Syria,  Eg>'pt^  and  Africa  swarmed  with  departing  soldiery,  and 
Spain  resounded  with  the  calls  and  cries  to  arms  (727-729). 

Eudo,  on  whose  domains  the  gathering  tempest  was  likely 
n«4Hit  of  Eodo  to  break  the  earliest,  watched  the  portents  with  anx- 
D.  ni.  iety  and  dread.     With  tlie  Franks  of  the  north,  his 

natural  allies,  he  was  not  then  on  terms  which  warranted  him 
to  solicit  their  assistance.  A  small  faction  of  Berbers,  however, 
eommande<l  by  Othman-Ben-al)ou-Ne8sa,  to  whom  had  been  con- 
fidinl  a  province  of  the  Oriental  Pyrenees,  had  rebelled  against 
the  government  of  the  Wali,  and  to  this  he  turned  for  succor, 
lie  hojK'd  to  raise  up  in  them  a  barrier  against  the  advance  of 
the  Arabs.  Love,  |)erha{)f>,  had  a  part  in  instigating  the  alii* 
ance.  Othman,  enamonMl  of  the  daughter  of  the  duke,  de- 
mande<l  her  as  a  wife,  and  '*  the  Christian  prince  and  the  Mus- 
sulman emir  sealed  their  friendshii>  by  a  marriage  which  scan* 
dalizetl  equally  the  faithful  of  both  religions.'**  Eudo,  it  would 
appear,  haul  exaggerated  the  power  of  the  aixMtate.  Uis  resist- 
ance scarcely  proveil  an  o)>staclc  to  the  propulsive  torrent  of 
invasion  which  {X)ured  thniugh  the  ilefiles  of  Roncesvalles,  ^uid 
inundated  the  plains  of  Parnpeluna  and  Wasoonia.  Othman 
was  submerged  by  the  floc^l ;  his  wifo  Lanipcgia,  widowed  al- 
most as  soon  as  wiv«^I.  and  t<x>  lovely  f«)r  a  subject,  was  savi*d 
to  grace  the  harem  of  the  calif;  while  the  terrifi(*d  Kudo  could 
only  await  the  onnii«hing  waves  behind  the  ramparts  of  Ik>r- 

'  ThrM*  riTnt«  arr  \w^t  drM-rilir*!.  I  *  It  wm  tbh  alliamv  wliirh  ihitc  ri«« 

think.  Iiv   Fftuhrl  (llt«t.   <lr  U  (Uuk*  to  the  r%*|*«>n4  U  thr  Pnnkiah  chnm- 

MrriiJ.,  I.  ill.  \  whi«r  iuirTmtn<*  i*  t/U«  irirr*    that    Kudo    hml    tmurlim>u«ljr 

fiirnml  fnim  AniKir  nuioiucni'U  ia  iIm  invitrd  AM-cUIUhnyin   iaio   GftuL 

ini|«>niil  Uhrmrj  mi  I*«m.  Martto,  U.,  K7. 
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deaux.  The  remembrance  of  the  victory  of  Tonlouse  doubtless 
animated  his  hopes ;  a  deep  resentment  of  the  h,td  of  his  cap- 
tive daughter  whet  his  desire  of  vengeance ;  but  neither  public 
nor  private  motives  could  empower  him  to  cope  witb  the  fimat- 
ical  hordes  of  the  Moslem.  The  Basques  and  Ghdlo-Bomans 
were  crushed,  and*  God  only  knew,  says  Isidore,  the  numbers 
which  perished  on  that  fatal  day.^  The  aged  duke,  broken  in 
fortune,  fame,  and  spirit,  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  seek  the 
shelter  of  the  arms  of  his  inveterate  enemies,  the  Franks.  "  Thus 
the  Moslemah,"  wrote  the  Arabian  chroniclers,  "smote  their 
foe ;  they  passed  the  Garonne,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  took 
captives  without  end.  Their  army  swept  along  like  a  deso- 
lating storm.  Every  thing  yielded  to  their  dmeters— those 
robbers  of  lives ;  and  all  the  nations  of  the  Franks  trembled 
before  their  terrible  array." 

Extending  their  rapid  excursions  beyond  the  Loire,  by  way 
Kudo  impiorai  ^f  Orleans,  as  far  as  Auxerre  and  Sens,  the  reports 
tbaaidofKmrL  of  their  Hivagcs  rcachcd  the  ears  of  Karl,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  one  of  his  periodical  conflicts  with  the  barba- 
rians of  the  Rhine.  The  arrival  of  the  fugitive  and  vanquish- 
ed duke  confirmed  the  worst  reports.  He  received  his  ancient 
enemy  with  a  cordiality  only  subdued  by  pity  for  his  misfor- 
tunes. At  once,  but  on  condition  of  the  future  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Franks,  Karl  took  up  his  bat- 
tered and  hopeless  cause.  '*  Then,  during  all  the  rest  of  the 
summer,  the  Roman  clarions  and  the  German  horns  soonded 
and  groaned  through  all  the  cities  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia, 
through  the  rustic  palaces  of  the  Frankish  leodes,  and  in  the 
woody  gaus  of  western  Gt^rmany.  The  most  impracticable 
marshes  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  savage  depths  of  the  Black 
Forest,  gave  forth  their  floods  of  half-naked  combatants,  who 
precipitated  themselves  toward  the  Loire  in  the  train  of  the 
heavy  iron-clad  squadrons  of  the  Mayor."* 

Meanwhile/ Abd-el-Kahman,  laden  with  plunder  and  satiated 
Batue  of  Toun,  ^'^^^  blood,  had  bcut  his  steps  toward  the  south- 
AD.  T32.         y^cst^  where  he  concentrated  his  troops  on  the  banks 

*  Isidor.  Pticeiw.  (Chron.,  nd  Ann.  273),  whoRc  animated  and  copuJglw 
731,  Apiid  Bouquet,  t.  ii.).  narrative  I  have  clonelr  fuUovrod  In  tliit 

*  Martin  (Hist,  do  France,  t.  ii.,  p.     part  of  mj  sketch. 
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of  the  Charente.  Enriched  and  victoriouB  as  he  was,  there  was 
still  an  object  in  Craul  which  provoked  alike  the  cupidity  and 
the  seal  of  his  followers.  This  was  the  Basilica  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours,  the  shrine  of  the  Gallic  Christians,  where  the  richest 
treasures  of  the  Church  were  collected,  and  in  which  the  pro- 
foundest  veneration  of  its  members  centred.  He  yearned  for 
the  pillage  and  the  overthrow  of  this  illustrious  sanctuary,  and, 
taking  the  road  from  Poitiers,  he  encountered  the  giants  of  the 
North  in  the  same  valley  of  the  Vicnne  and  Clain  where,  near- 
ly three  hundred  years  before,  the  Franks  and  the  Wisigoths 
had  disputed  the  supremacy  of  Gaul.  ^  There,  on  those  autumn 
fields,  the  Koran  and  the  Bible— Islamism  and  Christianity — 
Asia  and  Europe' — stood  face  to  iace,  ready  to  grapple  in  a 
deadly  and  decisive  conflict  The  shaggy  warriors  of  Karl 
could  scarcely  have  known  that  to  them  it  was  given  to  de- 
termine whether  the  destinies  of  civilization  should  be  con- 
trolled by  Mohammed  or  by  Christ ;  but  none  the  less  firmly, 
as  the  light  and  turbaned  cavalry  of  the  Moslem  wheeled  in 
swift  circles  about  the  plain,  did  they  form  themselves  in  the 
solid  wedges  of  battle.  For  several  days  the  hosts  of  the  East 
and  the  West — so  different  in  their  physiognomies,  their  arms, 
their  costumes,  their  tactics,  and  their  aims — surveyed  each 
other  with  mingled  feelings  of  astonishment,  hatred,  and  terror. 
Trivial  skirmishes  from  time  to  time  kept  alive  the  ardor  of 
both  hosts,  till  at  length,  at  dawn  on  Saturday,  the  eleventh  of 
October,  the  signal  for  a  general  onset  was  given.'    With  one 


•  Amtf,  c.  xi.,  p.  2H>».  The  pUcc 
of  thin  httttlc  U  Dot  flxetl  with  prrrUicui. 
The  chronicle  of  lloMiiac  pUcei  it  m 
in  the  text,  neiu'  the  Vicnne  and  (*Uin. 
M.  rhalmrl,  in  ht4  IIi*t(ir7'  of  Too- 
rftine,  ••▼«  at  Mir^,  cm  the  mad  fVnm 
I'oilicrB  to  Tonrv.  The  Arah  hi«to> 
riant  aMcrt  that  it  wa«  f(i«Kht  on  the 
Rivrr  Al-fMmr^  which  woold  •eroi  to 
mean  the  I^ire,  nn  which  Toon  it  tit* 
nated.  The  akinniahing  maj  have 
commciicrd  near  Tniticri,  and  ranced 
aAcrwanI  a«  (a?  a«  Tonr*.  the  ditunea 
Mnfc  onlv  ationt  twcntr-MX  kaffuet, 
■ad  the  annie»  having  been  eight  dajt 
ID  Mght  of  rarh  (»thcr. 

*  Uidur.,    I'hrun.,    deMgnalai    tht 


annjT  of  Karl  at  Earopeaaa,  which  it 
the  ftrit  time,  in  thete  ccntttrie»,  that 
the  term  it  need,  ihowinf,  cm  the  part 
of  Isidore,  a  dim  contciootoett  of  the 
»i|CniAcaiioe  of  the  enconnter. 

*  Thb  date,  and  many  of  the  inci- 
denu  of  the  battle,  I  take  fhwn  a  nar. 
rative  in  Chalmel  (Ilitt.  M  U  Tim- 
raine),  tranalated  from  the  Arabic,  and 
fiTM  him  hjr  a  Hpanith  oAeer  in  IMSS. 
At  no  timilar  IIS.  it  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
Bihliotheqoe  Kovale,  and  none  it  no- 
ticed bjT  ComW,  it  it  nut  tvppoted  t«»  be 
aatheatic.  Neverthekaa,  it  agrert  tah. 
ttantially  with  the  approved  aathnritiet, 
and,  in  4Mar  penurr  of  origiiml  dt«cn» 
mcmta,  it  ma  to  be  dttoanM  too  lightly. 
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loud  shout  of  Allah- Akbar  (God  is  great),  the  Arab  horsemen 
charged  like  a  tempest  upon  their  foe,  but  the  deep  columns 
of  the  Franks  did  not  bend  before  the  blast  "  like  a  wall  of 
iron,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  like  a  rami>art  of  ice,  the  men  of  the 
North  stood  unmoved  by  the  frightful  shock."*  All  day  long 
the  charges  were  renewed,  and  as  often  as  they  were  renewed 
they  broke  in  pieces  on  that  moveless  zone  of  pikes  and  swords. 
Blood  flowed  in  streams.  The  great  leaders  animated  their 
troops  by  prodigious  displays  of  prowess ;  the  ringing  ciy  of 
Abd-cl-Bahman  was  heard  incessantly  above  the  din  of  battle; 
and  the  ponderous  hatchet  of  Karl  fell  incessantly  upon  the 
heads  of  his  enemies  like  the  hammer  of  Thor.' 

The  issue  of  this  stupendous  conflict  was  doubtful  till  the 
icnrope  ud  tenth  hour  of  the  day  (about  four  o'clock),  when  a  di- 
victorioua.  visiou  of  Basqucs  and  Aquitains,  led  by  Duke  Eudo, 
fell  secretly  upon  the  camp  of  the  Arabs  and  massacred  the 
guards.^  The  tumult  and  cries  of  distress  attracted  a  large 
body  of  Arabs  from  the  ranks  to  protect  the  treasure  amassed  in 
their  tents.  This  movement  assumed  an  appearance  of  flight, 
and  in  an  instant  deranged  the  whole  order  of  battle.  Abd-el- 
Rahman  strove  in  vain  to  correct  the  error  and  to  re-form  his 
lines.  The  confusion  became  imiversal ;  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  that  "  wall  of  iron"  began  to  move,  overwhelming,  crash- 
ing, trampling  to  death  the  panic-stricken  army  of  IslaoL  The 
bnive  Wali  fell  in  the  retreat,  "  pierced  by  lances  innumera- 
ble,"* while  his  followers  were  saved  from  a  more  exterminat- 
ing carnage  only  by  the  coming  on  of  night  Early  the  next 
morning,  having  slept  upon  their  arms,  the  Franks  prepared  to 
resume  the  desperate  wrestle.  As  they  approached  the  tents 
of  the  Arabs,  however,  they  heard  no  sounds  of  preparation, 
and  they  saw  no  movements  which  betokened  the  presence  of 
living  men.  Suspicious  of  an  ambush,  Karl  sent  his  spies  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  the  silence.  They  gradually  picked 
ilieir  wav  over  the  bodies  of  countless  dead*  to  the  outmost 

Isidor.  Paccns.,  nd  Ann.  732.  ing  of  thin  assault  of  Endo,  althoiig^  it 

•  Kiirl'snamcof  Marte],  urtheHam-  »  distinctlv  stated  in  the  AnUmn  AH- 

lucr.  was  dorivod  from  this  hnttlc,  ac-  thoritics. 

•  online  to  the  IcgcndH,  though  it  wnn  not        «  (^ndc,  Hist,  of  the  DominioB  of 

i  ivin  to  him  till  a  ccnturj*  or  two  later,  the  Arabs,  c.  25. 

'  The  Fmnkish  chroniclers  say  noth-        *  The  number  killed  in  this  action 
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tents,  and  found  them  empty.  They  entered  others,  and  those, 
too,  were  void*  All  were  empty.  Under  the  shadows  of  the 
night  the  Moslemab  had  stealthily  departed,  leaving  their  booty 
and  equipage,  all  but  their  horses  and  arms,  a  harvest  for  the 
oonquerora  Europe  was  rescued,  Christianity  triumphant, 
Karf  the  hero  forever  of  Christian  civilization.' 

Karl  did  not  pursue  the  retreating  Moors,  but,  after  collect* 
Kari  eooflniM  ^^S  ^^  pluudcr,  rctumcd  into  Austrasia.  His  re- 
to*  iSSHwAy  liown  now  filled  the  world,  and  he  availed  himself 
ft^^^j^  of  the  interest  and  terror  excited  by  his  name  to  con- 
^^*"^^  solidate  his  {K)wer  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Even 
while  his  strong  arm  had  been  turning  back  the  tide  of  Sara- 
cen invasion,  the  leudes  of  Burgundy  were  plotting  a  rebellion 
in  his  rear.  A  swift  and  terrible  retribution  overtook  their 
treason.  Marching  his  army  into  Burgundy  and  Provence,  he 
seized  Marseilles  and  Aries,  degraded  the  nobles  from  their 
places  of  emolument  and  honor,  and  established  the  men  of  his 
own  tnutte  in  their  stead,  garrisoning  also  the  towns  and  the 
fmntien^.'  Nothing  daunted  by  this  example,  Ilunald,  the  son 
of  Kudo,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  dukedom  of  Aquitain 
on  the  death  of  his  father  (785),  flew  to  arms.  The  indefatiga- 
ble Karl  overran  his  dominions,  taking  possession  of  Bordeaux 
and  Blayes,  and  compelling  the  young  duke  to  a  renewal  of  his 
father's  oaths  of  fidelitv.  Recalled  from  the  south  to  the  north 
to  chastise  the  refractoriness  of  the  vassal  Prisons,  whose  duke, 
Poppo.  he  slew,  and  whose  cabins  and  idols  he  delivered  to  the 
flames,  Karl  had  scarcelv  finished  the  work  when  he  heard  that 
tho  A  rails  harl  once  more  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  deso- 
lating thi»  fields  and  cities  of  Provence. 

\%  pUmI  hr  Panl  the  Dcatoii  (Dc  Gt^  tie  luu httn  OTerwtiiiiaccd,  but  f  ran  aol 

tt«    I^iii.'olwnl.,   1.   ri..    r.  4€*,    a|iim1  A|rree  with  them,  hokiiniK,  with  llalbuB 

h<Ti|»i.   Un\  .  t.  i.,  p.  ruwi)  And  Aiuia-  (Middle  A|rr«,  t«|.  i.,  p.  7,  mAc),  that 

tAitiu*  Cin  Vit.  ^anrt.  (trric.  II..  papir,  it  wm  one  (if  th<we  IviCtle*  **(irwhieh  a 

ftpod  Sripi.  Ital.,  t.  iii.,   p.   I.U)  mt  rontnur  errat  viwld  h«Te  twcmiilljr 

37a.(MMi   .SanifTn*   and    154Je   Kninkn,  rmrieil  the  drmniA  of  the  wnrM  in  all  its 

hut  thi»  !•  oh\iim*Iy  a  mere  r<mjrrture.  taKieviiieiit  wrrof,  with  Marathon,  Ar- 

Nothing;  t*  known  of  the  nnmhrrv  en-  hela,  the  Metaoni*,  diikioa,  and  Lei|^ 

piKnl  or  of  thr  li~*o«.     Tlif  Armh  writ,  tig.**      IVn^Mor  Trrajiir,  in  hit  **  XV. 

er^  rvfiT  v*  thr  ttnitlr  only  a«  **■  mmt  Dertnire    Battle*/*   which    appean    to 

(atal  orniLtt  "    (%>n«lc  :IIi«t.  of  Anha  harp  been  fU|aer«te>d  hj  llallain*t  nw 

inS|«in.  \ul.  i.,  c.  'i'>,  n<*hn*«  nl .  IM.'i).  mark,  includes  Toan,  oitvmrm,  in  the 

'   Mjin>  historian*.  Si»niondi.  Mich-  naiuher. 
rlrt,  iin<l  FnuricI  amonir  the  numhrr,  *  PVnI..  C*on*..  r.  109;  Attnal.  MeC- 

beiievc  that  the  tmpurtaore  uf  thi»  hal-  ten«.,  atl  Ann.  754. 
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Many  of  the  lords  of  the  country  welcomed  their  advances, 
TiieAimbire.  preferring  their  domination  to  that  of  the  Franks. 
■"*"•  They  possessed  already  the  whole  of  Septimania; 
treachery  admitted  them  into  Avignon ;  their  valor  won  them 
Arles.^  All  their  warlike  energy,  indeed,  had  been  put  forth 
to  revenge  the  bloody  field  of  Tours.  Able  leaders,  renown- 
ed alike  for  their  military  skill  and  for  the  fervor  of  their 
religious  zeal  —  Abd-el-Melek  first,  then  the  emir  Okba^  and 
under  him  Amor-ibn-£l-Hayan  —  pushed  their  conqoests 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Rhone  as  far  north  as  the  rocky 
gates  of  Lyons.*  Karl's  brother  Ilildebrand,  and  his  lieu- 
tenants, whom  he  dispatched  to  stay  their  progress,  essayed  it 
in  vain.  His  own  presence  alone  could  arrest  their  proselyt- 
ing and  predatory  fury.  In  the  course  of  two  separate  cam- 
paigns (787  and  789-740),^  in  the  latter  of  which  he  had  the 
aid  of  Luitprand,  King  of  the  Lombards,  who  feared  that  the 
Moors,  already  masters  of  the  sea,  might  move  from  Provence 
into  Italy,  he  carried  Avignon  by  assault,  seized  Aries  and  Mar- 
seilles, besieged  Narbonne,  beat  the  Saracen  army  on  the  Berre, 
razed  Agde,  Beziers,  and  other  strong  fortifications,  leveled  Ma- 
guelonne,  the  harbor  of  the  Saracen  vessels,  to  the  water's  edge, 
destroyed  the  walls  and  ramparts  of  Nimes  (leaving  the  traces 
of  his  fire  to  be  seen  at  this  day  on  the  sides  and  arches  of  the 
celebrated  arena),  and,  in  short,  broke  the  power  of  the  Arabs 
north  of  the  Pyrenees  forever.* 

For  all  these  wars  Karl  needed  ample  resources  of  men  and 
K«rioff«nd.the  money.  His  exchequer  as  a  prince  was  not  equal 
IfJlS^iSItiV^  to  his  life-long  and  universal  defense  of  Western 
tiieir  lands.  civilizatiou.  Thc  rapacious  bands  of  warrion  whom 
he  led  did  not  always  find  their  booty  a  sufficient  leoompense 
for  their  hardships.  Their  principal  enemies,  too^  were  Ger- 
man marauders,  who  possessed  little,  or  the  Arab  invaders, 
who  passessed  nothing  but  what  they  plundered.  Moreover, 
the  fields  of  adventure  over  which  they  trod  had  been  too 
often  reaped  before  to  yield  them  now  luxuriant  harvesta 

*  Chron.  Moissinc.  Saxon  war  nod  in  rapprasing  a  ron* 

*  Fauriel  (Hist.  Gaul.  Mi'rid.,  t.  iii.,     Fpirarv  in  NeiiFtria. 

c.  L>a).  •  Fauriel  (Hist,  dc  la  Gaul.  Mrrid., 

*  Thc  intcnal  of  738  was  spent  in  a     t.  iii.,  ec.  23--2r»). 
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In  this  penuiy  of  oidinary  means,  therefore,  Karl  had  recourse 
to  the  vast,  tempting,  and  often  misused  wealth  of  the  ChurciL 
It  was,  in  fact,  his  only  recourse.  During  the  relaxation  of 
authority  under  the  Mdrovingans,  the  lands  and  benefices  of 
all  kinds  granted  to  the  leudes  on  the  condition  of  military 
service  bad  gradually  been  converted  into  a  simple  and  per- 
manent property.  "  But  since,  in  the  German  idea,  military 
service  was  not  a  gratuitous  duty,  but  a  voluntary  act,  which 
was  to  be  paid  for  in  lands  or  in  power,  there  were  no  means 
of  making  war  when  there  were  no  lands  or  power  to  dis- 
tribute. For  this  reason,  Dagobert  and  many  of  his  successors 
had  been  constrained  to  resume  from  the  clergy  various  ter- 
ritorial possessions  which  had  been  granted  them  since  Chlod- 
wig,  in  order  to  transform  them  into  military  benefices.  Pip- 
pin of  Herrstall  won  the  favor  of  churchmen  by  promising  to 
restore  these  resumptions,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was 
able  to  keep  his  word.  As  to  ELarl,  however,  he  found  him- 
self under  a  more  urgent  necessity  than  bis  father.  lie  was  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  not  making  war  at  all,  or  of  making 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  clei^.  lie  did  not  hesitate.  Uc  seized 
the  lands  of  a  multitude  of  abbejrs,  churches,  and  bishops,  and 
bestowed  them  upon  his  men  of  war.  Sometimes,  without  sep- 
arating the  ecclesiastical  dignities  from  the  properties  to  which 
they  were  attached,  he  gave  both,  on  the  condition  of  military 
ser\'icc,  to  jMirsonages  who  accepted  the  ecclesiastical  name  and 
tonsure,  but  were  in  every  other  respect  simple  warriors."' 
Against  this  procedure  the  hierarchy  bad  a  double  reason  for 
protesting :  first,  tliat  it  stripped  them  of  valuable  and,  as  they 
considered  it,  sacred  estates ;  and,  second,  that  it  introduced  into 
the  offices  and  government  of  the  Church  a  herd  of  rude  and 
warlike  men,  who  were  alike  unfitted  by  character  and  capacity 
for  their  positions.'  In  the  degradation  and  woridliness  of  the 
priesthood  at  that  time,  it  is  probable  the  former  motive  had  the 
greatA*r  influena^  in  exciting  their  invectives  against  Karl.'  His 
prodigious  and  si^al  services  to  the  Church  and  to  humanity 

'  Faurirl  (Hut.  U<*  U  G«ok  MMl,  Epiie.  Rabctia.,  Dkc.,  c.  19);  Bosi. 

1.  iti..  p.  UWi).  fbcii  (KfiUt.   md   ZArhtfkm  INhmmi., 

•  Codrx  Jc  (K^tit  E|»i«r.  Trrt^imiA.,  i|>ad  BcwqiiH,  I.  It.). 
I.  i..  |».  04:»;  lUuvnimr  (KjHti,  ti.,  m|         ■  BosifbcU  EpifC  sfti.,  Ibid. 
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were  apparently  foi^tten  in  the  bitterness  of  the  ranoor  stiired 
up  by  his  imputed  sacrileges.^  He  was  denounced  as  atyrant| 
and  suspected  to  be  a  pagan.  But  he  was  neither  a  tyrant  nor 
a  pagan.  His  confiscation  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  was  nec- 
essary, as  we  have  seen,  to  the  defense  of  the  countiy,  and  If  ere 
amply  repaid  by  the  benefits  he  conferred  upon  the  clergy  them- 
selves. Nor  can  we  doubt  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian  belief;  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  those  ages,  which  won  him  the  grat- 
itude of  Boniface  and  the  confidence  of  the  Popes  of  Borne. 

Winfrcd,  or  St.  Bonifacius,  was  an  Anglo-Saxon,  native  of 
The  ubon  of  Dcvoushire,  who,  ordained  a  priest  in  the  thirtieth 
7ia-7&3.  '  year  of  his  age,  was  fired  with  a  passionate  enthusi- 
asm for  the  adventurous  life  of  a  missionary.  His  first  under- 
taking in  Friesland  having  failed,  he  visited  Borne  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  Church  to  a  general  enterprise  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  in  Germany  (718).  The  PopCi  Gregory 
II.,  sympathizing  in  his  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  savage 
tribes  of  the  North,  aflcr  exacting  fix)m  him  an  ofllth  of  alle- 
giance to  the  see  of  Home,  bestowed  upon  him  ample  powers 
for  his  purposes.  He  recommended  him  warmly  to  all  bish^M 
and  rulers,  and  especially  to  Karl-Martel,  whom  he  urged  to  a 
generous  assistance  of  the  missionary.  Karl  cheerfully  received 
him  into  his  mund^  and  furthered  his  plans  by  enthusiastic 
commendations  of  his  person  and  his  labors  to  the  Frankish 
dukes  and  bishops.  The  service  was  effective;  for,  "without 
the  protection  of  the  Prince  of  the  Franks,"  Winfred  wrote,  "  I 
could  neither  rule  the  people,  nor  defend  the  priests,  the  monks, 
and  the  handmaids  of  God,  nor  prevent  pagan  and  idolatrous 
rites  in  Germany."*  The  apostle  labored  with  almost  super- 
human energy  in  Thuringia,  in  Friesland,  in  Hesse,  and  in  Sax- 
ony, and  a  pope  aflerwanl  ascribed  the  Christian  subjugation 
of  a  hundred  thousand  barbarians  to  the  aid  which  Earl  had 
lent  the  holy  Boniface.^  Grateful  Bome  raised  the  humble 
priest  to  the  dippiity  of  bishop,  whose  metropolitan  see  was 
fixed  at  Mentz,  whence  he  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against 
the  surrounding  barbarism,  demolishing  the  temples  and  the 

*  Adon.,  Cliron.  '  Sirmond    (Concilia.,    t.    iL,    pw 

*  Bonifac,  Epist.  iii.,   apud  Bou-    527). 
quet,  t.  iv.,  p.  92. 
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Baored  groves,  till  he  fell  at  last,  in  a  ripe  old  age,  the  vietim  of 
the  pagan  ferocity  which  he  had  so  long  combated.  The  most 
influential  religious  sees  of  the  age  in  Oermany  were  planted 
by  his  hands :  in  Bavaria,  those  of  Salzburg,  Frcisingen,  and 
Ratisbon ;  in  Thuringia,  Erfurt ;  in  Hesse,  Buraburg ;  and  in 
Franconia,  WUrtzburg;  besides  the  churches  of  I'trecht, 
^ires,  Cologne,  Augsburg,  Constance,  Worms,  Tongres,  Coire, 
and  Eichstadt  llis  immense  renown  and  energetic  will  ena- 
bled him  to  rule  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  the  people,  and  the 
kings;  ho  held  councils,  and  he  condemned  heretics;  he  re- 
formed the  abuses  of  the  monasteries,  and  he  rebuked  the  vices 
of  the  priesthood ;  he  persuaded  mighty  monarchs  to  abandon 
the  throne  for  the  convent;  and  he  remonstrated  with  the 
Popes,  even  while  professing  a  filial  obedience  to  their  sway, 
against  the  pernicious  pnictices  allowed  in  the  Church,  and 
against  all  disorderly  or  unwarranteil  assumptions  of  power.' 
Posterity  recognizes  that  to  him,  more  than  any  other  man, 
Christianity  owed  one  of  her  most  brilliant  and  useful  con- 
quests.' As  the  coadjutor  of  such  a  man,  then,  Karl  might 
well  endure  the  reproaches  of  the  i)etty  shavelings  of  his  own 
Gallo-Frankish  territories. 

This  common  interest  in  the  conversion  of  Gcrmanv  drew 
8utt  aad  prt».  Ksrf  ^^^  itiOTe  iutimato  relations  with  the  rising 
pKuonuij.  pQ^Qp  of  tlie  Papacy.  Great  changes  had  been 
wrought  in  the  political  condition  of  Italy  since  the  overthrow 
of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  of  Theodorik  ( A.D.  658).  A  new 
people,  called  the  Langobanls  or  Ix)mbards — a  latest  wave  of 
the  vast  Germanic  influx — were  in  possession  of  the  whole  north 
of  the  peninsula.  By  a  hundred  and  fifty  yc^ani  of  war  and 
policy,  they  had  established  themselves  triumphantly  from  Pa- 
via,  their  capital,  to  Venice  on  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the 
Kha^tian  AI|w  to  the  lower  borders  of  Tuscany.  Even  in  the 
extreme  south  their  victorious  ensigns  waved  over  the  inde- 
pendent duchit^  of  Beneventum  and  Spoleto.  What  they 
had  won  the  Empire  of  the  East  hail  lost     Its  once  splendid 

*  Ttii*  Acrnqnt  of  DnniCu^i*  I  Katc  finv  »re  of  cmil  inportancp  ia  OrnoMi 
AhrvlfrfHl  mainir  fnmi  Milman  (Ilbt.  rrli|rioo«hi«U«7.«iitherNulrrwJllM«lij 
of  1^1  in  (*hh»t.,  %«•!.  ti  ,  r.  ;i\  rontuliinic  Uttii«m(SiKii»nf  Ihr  TiOMB, 

*  The  luntioo  aiMl  wurU  cif  llcmU  |*.  61  *t  mr*/.,  lUqrr,  N.  Y..  IKiC), 
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dominion  was  contracted  to  the  narrow  though  opnlent  and 
populous  strip  of  Central  Italy,  which  stretched  fix)m  the 
marshes  of  Ferrara  to  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Apennines.^ 
Within  this  territory  a  lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  the  Exarch 
of  Ravenna,  was  invested,  in  the  decline  of  the  imperial  power, 
with  whatever  remained  of  its  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical 
authority.*  Venice,  Naples,  and  Rome,  as  subordinate  prov- 
inces, acknowledged  his  supremacy.  Rome  acknowledged  it; 
but  Rome  foimd  within  her  walls  a  superior,  to  whom  she  turn- 
ed with  a  warmer  affection  and  a  more  certain  confidence.  Her 
aspiring  bishop,  adding  an  enormous  wealth  to  his  enormous 
spiritual  prerogatives,  exercised  an  extensive  temporal  rule, 
and  endured  with  impatient  humility  alike  the  encroachments 
of  the  Lombards  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  emperors.  These 
three  several  powers,  representative,  in  a  general  way,  of  theoc- 
racy, of  imperialism,  and  of  monarchy,'  divided  the  soil  of  the 
peninsula  between  them,  and  tormented  its  society  with  their 
endless  quarrels.  But  they  divided  and  tormented  it  under  un- 
equal conditions.  The  decrepit  emperors  of  the  East,  assailed 
on  the  south  by  the  Arabs,  on  the  north  by  the  Schlaves,  and 
assimilating  more  and  more  in  the  character  of  their  govern- 
ment to  the  despots  of  the  worn-out  Oriental  civilizations, 
maintained  their  hold  of  the  West  by  fits  of  spasmodic  violence 
rather  than  by  acts  of  regular  administration.  Every  year  the 
Lombards  wrested  from  them  some  new  soil.  Yet  the  Lom- 
bards themselves,  like  the  other  northern  races  which  allow- 
ed themselves  to  be  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  Italian  coil- 
quest,  had  iallen  into  the  languor  that  succeeds  the  first  flushes 
of  intoxication.  Of  all  the  possessors  of  the  ancient  heritage 
of  the  Ronians,  the  Pope  alone  might  boast,  though  destitute 
of  arms,  that  he  was  growing  in  territory,  vigor,  courage,  and 
dominion. 

Possessed  of  immense  estates,  or  patrimonies  as  they  were 
incw*»f!oftho  called  —  the  gifts  of  successive  princes  or  the  pro- 
of the  i\.pet.     cceds  of  tithes,  first-fruits,  and  the  various  liberalities 

*  Sec  the  more  precise  peojnT»l»hy  in  •  Gibbon  (Dec.  and  Fall,  ▼ol.  t.,  c. 
Kcpppcn  (Historic.  Goo;;,  of  the  Sfiddle     45). 

Ages,  c.  iv.,  §  3,  p.  39,  ed.  lbr>4).  >  See  Farini  (Rerolutiont  dltaliei 

t.  i.,  {Kirt  i.,  I'ariB,  1858). 
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of  the  faithful,  and  endowed,  in  common  with  other  bishops, 
with  hirge  judicial  and  magisterial  functions — ^the  Popes  of 
Bome  were,  at  an  early  day,  powerful  lords  and  considerable 
personages  apart  from  their  spiritual  position.'  Ever  since  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Byzantium,  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  they  had  been  growing  in  temporal  signifl- 
cance  and  power.  As  great  proprietors,  as  municipal  magis- 
trates of  the  capital  of  the  West,  as  the  spiritual  confessors 
and  advisers  of  princes,  they  were  placed  in  a  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous and  tempting  position  to  further  their  own  ag- 
grandizement To  that  end,  circumstances  co-operated  with 
^.heir  ambition.  Through  all  the  calamities  of  the  first  bar- 
baric invasions,  they  were  often  the  only  defense  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  looked  to  them  as  political  leaders  and  protectors  as 
well  as  religious  guides.  In  their  double  capacity,  they  be- 
came the  repositories  of  a  double  confidence.  They  took  up 
the  reins  of  jwwer  where  they  had  been  dropped  by  Uie  eastern 
monan^h^,  and  governeil  liome  in  the  decay  and  suspension  of 
all  other  goyeniment.  This  was  particularly  the  case  during 
the  exi^ncics  of  the  Ix>mbard  invasions.  In  the  ever-increas- 
ing weakness  of  the  empire,  and  the  defenseless  state  in  which 
all  the  Italian  provinces  were  left  under  the  miserable  rule  of 
the  exaixhs,  the  Pojws  both  sheltered  the  people  against  the  dis- 
asters of  l>arbaric  violence  and  the  oppressive  abuses  of  the  im- 
ptrrial  lieutenants.  Just  as  the  em]H*rora  and  the  exarchs  de* 
cline<l  in  |x>wer  and  respect,  they  rose  in  power  and  respect; 
just  as  the  em]x^rore  and  exarchs  caused  themselves  to  be  de- 
spiHe<l  ft^r  their  religious  vagaries,  the  Po])e8  made  themselves 
popular  by  tlu>ir  n*sistances  to  them ;  just  as  the  emperors  and 
exarchs  c<*as4Hl  to  dLs(*har^  tht*  duties  of  kings  and  Kmhi,  the 
Po|K»s  took  tliem  in  hand.  While  thry  defended  the  cities, 
they  ailniiriLst*TfMl  iluTn ;  they  apjHjinttHl  the  goveniors  of  the 
j>rovinces  and  the  tribunes  of  the  army ;  they  nuuine<l  the  walls 
ami  provisioned  the  garrisons;  and  they  treat4*d  in  person  often 
of  all  the  afliiirs  o(  jK*ace  and  war.    It  was  almost  inevitable  that 

»  On  ilii*.  •«»  (f<»vlin  riVmrr  «/  nurtl  of  aii  unUir  •erttit^  ;  hut  I  mm 

th(»  l'« »!«••.  Inin«lui  t.  •,  nho  nmaimrto  uiMhlc  In  diarvirrr  tluit  be  hmB  prrrm* 

fin   inp*niHi%  u|«i|<i^    fur   the  imfMv.  m1  the  CicU  of  hitlury  ta  aay  imivrtaat 

lUlUiii  .  Mttltik>  Ag^-*,  ^>»1    i..  r.  7)  M  reft|j«ct. 
IcM  p-nrroun,  aoU  baft,  iodcr*!,  hcen  m> 
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they  should  become  the  political,  as  they  were  the  spiritual, 
heads  of  Italy.  Yet,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  they  had  made  no  serious  attempt  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  direct  dominion  of  the  emperors.  Even  Or^- 
ory  the  Great,  who  did  so  much  for  the  papacy,  had  bowed  sub- 
missively to  the  ecclesiastical  edicts  of  Maurice.  Assertizig  and 
enjoying  an  almost  universal  spiritual  sway,  and  exercising  a 
locaU temporal  jurisdiction,  of  unusual  magnitude,  these  great 
spiritual  potentates  were  still  the  humble  subjects  of  the  emper- 
or, consecrated  by  his  permission,  obedient  to  his  mandates, 
'*  exposed  to  penalties  for  contumacy,  and,  in  one  case,  arrested, 
exiled,  and  with  difficulty  saved  from  capital  punishment"* 

The  pontificates  of  the  Gregorys  II.  and  III.,'  which  ooindde 
Karl  and  the  ^^^  ^^^  rcigu  of  Karl-Martcl,  were  the  epoch  in  which 
***'^**'  the  complete  temporal  independence  of  the  papacy  was 
initiated.  As  a  consequence  of  it,  the  religious  relations  of  the 
East  and  West  were  totally  rent  asunder,  the  Italian  provinces 
were  severed  from  the  Byzantine  rule,  and,  what  more  nearly 
concerns  the  purposes  of  this  history,  the  Frankiah  dukes  b^gan 
that  intervention  in  the  politics  of  the  peninsula  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  Charlemagne^s  stupendous  fabric  of  Western  em- 
pire. Leo  the  Isaurian,  in  his  war  upon  images,  whether  actu- 
ated by  a  desire  to  purify  the  worship  of  Christendom  fix)m  the 
degrading  superstitions  into  which  it  had  fallen,  or  by  the  low- 
er motive  of  opposition  to  all  Christian  art,  made  an  arbitrary 
and  ferocious  assault  ujx)n  the  universal  convictions  of  the  re- 
ligious world.  The  Christian  ritual  had  been  so  laigely  pagan- 
ized, the  Christian  mind  so  deeply  tinctured  with  an  idolatry 
scarcely  raised  above  fetichism,  that  his  sudden  proscription  of 
the  common  religious  usage  provoked  a  wider  and  intenser  re- 
ligious feud,  fiercer  personal  collisions,  and  bloodier  tumults 
than  the  most  vital  heresy  on  points  of  doctrine  could  have  doneu 
It  touched  a  more  general  and  inveterate  feeling;  it  reached  all 
classic's ;  it  invaded  the  private  sanctuary  as  well  as  the  church ; 
and,  in  the  degenerate  imagination  of  the  time,  it  seemed  like 

*  Milman  (Hist.  Lat.  Christ.,  vol.  nnd  Milnifin  (Hist.  Lit.  Christ,  vol 

ii.,  V.  (I).  ii.,  CO.  7,  8),  ci*pcrUllj  the  hitter,  whc»« 

'  F(ir  t!ic  histon-  of  this  IconocUiKtic  remarks  arc  both  interesting  and  in 

controversy,  Si.'C  GiM^on  Cvol.vi.,  r.  4i>)  «strijrtivt». 
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an  attempt  to  desolate  the  temples  of  God,  and  to  vacate  relig- 
ion of  its  efficacy  and  significance.  In  this  furious  contest 
Gregory  IL  became  the  exponent  and  leader  of  the  popular  re- 
ligious feeling.  In  earnest  but  ignorant  and  dogmatic  epistles 
he  remonstrated  against  the  sacrilegious  design  of  the  emperor. 
The  imperial  agents  were  denounced  and  excommunicated.  lie 
believed  himself  menaced  with  secret  assassination.  Many  cit- 
ies and  provinces  of  Italy,  feeling  that  they  were  abandoned 
by  the  emperor,  elected  independent  chiefs  to  provide  for  thein 
liberty ;  and  the  people  of  Rome,  as  of  other  places,  rose  in  rc- 
volt)  and  pledged  themselves  by  solemn  oaths  to  live  and  die  in 
defense  of  their  pontiff.  Without  definitively  renouncing  his  al- 
legiance to  the  emperor,  the  Pope,  nevertheless,  began  then  to  act 
as  a  provisional  sovereign  of  the  districts  placed  under  his  care.' 
Of  course,  the  Lombards  narrowly  watched  the  progress  of  the 
quarrel,  professing  attachment  and  profTering  aid  to  the  Holy 
See ;  but  the  Po[)o,  knowing  their  malice,  and  suspecting  their 
fiiith,  had  turned  his  eyes,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  to  a 
more  trustworthy  helper.  He  opened  negotiations  with  **  the 
most  excellent  Karl,  King  of  the  Franks, '**  to  propitiate  his  grace 
in  the  day  of  need.' 

Karl  was  yet  friendly  to  the  Lombards,  and  did  not  inter- 
TwiwMk*  vrne  with  active  measures.  On  the  death  of  Greg- 
•idociUn  ^^e  II  ^^^  I)  731^  hi,  successor,  Greporj-  HI.,  con- 
tinued his  policy  and  his  holies.  Against  the  image*breaking 
real  of  the  emix^ror  he  was  no  less  strenuous,  and  even  more 
refractory.  Incensed  by  the  opposition,  Leo  sent  a  powerful 
armament  against  Italy,  with  onlers  to  plunder  Rome  and  ar- 
rest the  PoiK'.  His  project  was  only  defi'atod  by  the  loss  of  the 
flet»t  off  Ravenna.  Meanwhile  the  Ix)mbards  had  chaiijred 
their  nhow  of  friendship  for  It<nne  to  open  hostility.  The 
pontifical  city  was  beiriegcd,  and  then,  deserted  by  the  emper- 
ors and  mrnacetl  by  the  barbarians,  the  Pope  tlirew  himself 
for  pn)ti'ctinn  on  the  arms  of  the  mighty  Frank  (A.D.  739).* 

*  Sr<r  fhi«  •tiKjf'^t  ili«<*u««cd  hx  G<».  •  (Nulrx   C*ll^»Iinn•  rKjut.  i..  Apod 

•rlin   (r..%irr    ..f  ihr    l*«»|ir,   toI.  i.,  |i.      B<m(|iirt,  I.  \.,  |».  i<»  ft  t*^.) 
24H^  •  Grr|:nnr'«  twi»  iHtrm  t«  Karl  art 

'  ThU  riiirr»*if»n  \%  ii«ed  bjr  AiiAf*     f«»fin«l    in    I^Mir   ^C'lmril..    i.   *i..    p. 
UAiof  in  Vit.  S(rfih.  iii.  '  UT^V  in  IHirhr^nr  '^Kf^mHI  <lr«  IlUtcw 

ricw  «le  Pnmcr,  t.  iil.,  l*arit,  1C41),  la 
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EjutI  reconciled  the  Pope  and  Lnitprand,  the  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards, for  a  time,  although  the  next  year  their  contest  was  re- 
newed.^ A  solemn  embassy,  consisting  of  the  Bishop  Anastasins 
and  the  Presbyter  Sergius,  waited  upon  the  Mayor  to  ui^  the 
petition  of  the  Pope  in  a  more  effectual  manner.  It'carried  with 
it  secret  instructions  which  Gregory  had  scrupled  to  commit 
to  writing,  accompanied  by  the  mystic  keys  of  the  sepulchite  of 
St  Peter,  the  filings  of  his  chains,  as  gifts,  and  an  oflfer  of  the 
title  of  Boman  Patrician  and  Consul.  Gregory's  letters,  filled 
with  vehement  entreaties,  darkly  hinted  at  a  restoration  of  the 
Empire  of  the  West,  while  the  sacred  symbols  may  be  supposed 
to  have  indicated  that  he  transferred  his  allegiance  and  the 
right  of  protecting  the  imperial  city  to  the  great  leader  of  the 
Franks.  Other  authoritii^^  add  that  the  Senate  and  people  of 
Rome  joined  in  the  bold  project  of  throwing  off  the  dominion 
of  the  emperor,  and  of  submitting  themselves  to  the  guardian- 
ship and  clemency  of  Karl.  The  Mayor  was  pleased  to  return 
a  courteous  answer  to  the  mission,  and  to  welcome  the  proposed 
relations  of  the  Franks  and  the  Popes.  But  those  relations 
were  only  opened ;  and,  before  the  transaction  could  be  con- 
cluded, the  parties  most  interested  in  it — Leo,  Gregoiy,  and 
KsltI — died,  by  a  singular  coincidence  of  destiny,  during  the 
same  year  (A.D.  741).^ 

Karl  quit  life  on  the  21st  of  October,  at  Eiersy-sur-rOise,  in 
DMth  and  char-  the  fiftieth  vcar  of  his  acje.    Twenty-seven  years  of 

Mctttr    of    KstL  ^  •/ 

A.D.  741.  incessant  toil  had  undermined  even  his  vigorous  con- 
stitution. A  few  days  before  his  death,  calling  his  antrustions 
about  him,  he  regulated,  with  their  consent,  the  division  of  his 
principality  among  his  three  sons ;  for  when  Theuderik  IV.,  the 
latest  of  the  Mdrovingan  kings,  had  died  (about  A.D.  787),  he 
had  given  him  no  successor.  That  farce  seemed  to  be  played  out. 
A  new  dynasty  was  begun  in  him ;  a  new  destiny  opened  upon 
Gaul.  Yet  of  his  private  life  and  conduct  we  know  nothing. 
His  brave,  strong,  noble  soul  had  left  the  deepest  traces  in  his- 
tor}' ;  lie  had  labored  earnestly  to  recover  the  order  of  society, 

Conni  (Nronumcnta  Dominationis  Pon-         •  Chroii.  M<)i»iiac,  ad  Ann.  741. 
tificn*.    Homo,  17<M))  :  alst)  in  Bouquet.         *  Frod.,  Cont.,  c.  110;  Annal.  Ifet- 

*   Anastnsiiis  (IV  Vit.  Grcjr.  111.);  ten.-*.,  Paul.   Diaron.,   1.  vi. ;   Anavta- 

Frwl.,  Cent.,  v.  110.  sin^  «ihliotcc.  (Vil.  Grcjj.  III.). 
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and  to  spread  the  influence  of  civilization,  such  as  it  was ;  but 
there  were  none  save  costive  chroniclers — and  the  most  of  these 
unfriendly — to  tell  us  of  his  deeds  or  of  his  character.  Incur- 
ring the  animosity  of  the  priests  in  his  lifetime,  it  pursued  him 
beyond  the  portals  of  the  grave.  A  hundred  years  and  more 
afler  he  was  cold,  the  clergy  of  Gaul,  assembled  in  a  national 
council  at  Kiersy  (A.D.  858),  wrote  to  Ludwig  the  German,  in  a 
letter  otherwise  full  of  lies,  that  St.  Eucher  of  Orleans,  trans- 
ported to  the  world  of  spirits,  saw  the  body  of  the  great  Intend- 
ant  burning  in  the  deepest  hell,  and  that  St.  Boniface  and  Ful- 
rad.  Abbot  of  St  Denis,  to  whom  the  vision  was  told,  opened  his 
tomb,  and  found  it  all  black  within,  as  if  charred  by  fire.* 

*  EpUt.  Patnun  Svnodi  C«risciAceiuU,  Ann.  858,  apud  Script.  Franc,  t.  iiL, 
p.  C59. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Gaul  dcbikg  the  Administration  and  Reion  of  Fifpui  tbx  Shobt. 

(From  A.D.  741  to  A.D.  768.) 

With  the  advent  of  the  Karlingans  our  history  l^tMulens 
into  a  somewhat  clearer  light  and  a  more  univenud  interest 
From  the  petty  squabbles  of  ambitious  families  or  Actions,  it 
advances  to  great  revolutionary  events,  which  changed  thedate 
of  dynasties,  and  left  the  deepest  impress  upon  the  condition 
of  the  world.  Important  as  they  were,  however,  much  in  re- 
gard to  them  still  remains  obscure :  the  bald  £Eu;t8  of  change 
are  told  us,  but  the  interior  causes  and  motives  of  them  are  left 
undisclosed,  and  the  historian  must  continue  to  pick  his  way 
painfully  through  conjectures,  embarrassments,  and  doubts.^ 

In  pursuance  of  the  German  custom,  Karl  divided  his  power 
Diriflionofthe  and  wcalth  among  his  sons,  giving  to  Karloman,  the 
KuL  eldest,  Austrasia,  with  its  dependencies  of  Alemania 

and  Tliuringia ;  to  Pippin,  who  was  about  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  Neustria,  Burgundia,  and  Provence;  and  to  Gripho, 
about  fifteen,  a  son  by  another  mother,  a  sort  of  appanage,  com- 
posed of  several  estates,  within  the  domains  of  his  brothers.' 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Aquitain  and  Bavaria  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  distribution,  and  it  is  probable  that,  although  the 
Franks  laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  those  countries,  they 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  reduce  them  to  more  than  nominal 
subjection. 

Both  rulers  were  immediately  impressed,  by  unmistakable 
AiTDirTs  AT  signs,  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  order  of 

TUB     KESTOSA-        ,        .  ,  .      .  .  •'  -  ^ 

noN  or  (>■-  tncir  dommions.  As  soon  as  the  terrible  ICarl  had 
TOT49.'  disappeared  his  various  enemies  raised  their  heads. 
Duke  Ilunald  of  Aquitain  proclaimed  his  independence  by  im- 


*  On  this  subject,  sec  the  rcmarkK  of  mate),  Remi,  Jerome,  mnd 

Sisimmdi  (Hist,  dcs  Frnn^.,  t.  i.,  \t\K  Avhf«c  (lencendanti  figure  in  tbe  Ubm  of 

344,  IM'i.  Liid wig  the  Pious. 

'  Karl  hiid  three  other  mm  (illcgiti- 
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prisoning  the  Abbot  of  St  Germain-des-PitSs,  an  envoy  of  the 
mayor^s;  Odillo,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  proud  and  restless 
spirit,  was  endeavoring  to  combine  the  Alemans,  Saxons,  and 
Schlaves  into  a  common  insurrection ;  the  old  Ncustrian  party 
began  to  move  once  more ;  the  Church  was  agitated  by  disor- 
ders and  corruptions ;  and  within  the  bosom  of  the  &mUy  a 
serious  feud  arose  between  the  brothers  and  Gripho,  whom 
they  afiected  to  consider  a  bastard,  because  his  mother,  though 
regularly  married,  was  a  stranger.'  The  Neustrians  were  easi- 
ly quieted,  for  the  brothers,  secure  in  the  possession  of  power, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  gratify  the  royal  propensities  of  those 
subjects  by  a  revival  of  the  phantom  kingship.  They  raised 
to  the  dignity  one  Ililderik  III.,  a  supposed  son  of  the  crown- 
ed captive,  Daniel -Ililperik,  making  themselves  his  mayors, 
and  leaving  him  to  vegetute,  ailer  the  usual  Merovingan  fash- 
ion, on  a  farm  or  in  a  convent.  Uri[)ho  was  a  greater  embar- 
rassment  to  them ;  for,  a  discontented  spirit  himself,  he  found 
means  uf  exciting  the  discontent  of  others.  The  mayors  de- 
signeil  seizing  him,  and  compelling  him  to  renounce  his  her- 
itage ;  but  his  mother,  anticipating  their  purpose,  had  already 
fle<i  with  him,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  refuge  in  Bavaria.* 
Overtaken  on  the  wav  at  the  fortress  of  Laon,  both  were  ex- 
ilcd,  the  one  to  the  nunnery  at  Chelles,  and  the  other  to  the 
castle  of  Neufchatel.'  This  succet*deil  in  silencing  Gripho  for 
a  time,  although  the  outrage,  when  whis])ered  abroad,  enlisted 
sympathy  and  the  support  of  certain  leudes  of  his  father  in  his 
Ihvor.  I*ippin  and  Karl<»man  next  directeil  their  attention  to 
the  recovery  of  their  tributaries,  having  first,  however,  commis* 
siomnl  Boniface  and  other  bishops  to  incpiire  into  the  sad  and 
deplurable  state  of  the  Churuh. 

For  fijfhty  years  or  mon»,  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  (t aul 


oTth*  had  fallen  into  the  most  shameless  disonlers;  the 
T«iL  riH»troj»oliuui  s«»es  were  without  regular  archbishops; 

ffw  or  no  svh^mIs  hail  Iw-^'n  held;  no  aceonl  or  readv eommuni* 
cation  Hultsisti^l  niiicwiir  the  members  of  the  hierarchv,  who,  in- 


*  Shr  HM  »  lUvarian  ftrinm**,  Stiiui.  Kariaroati,  fled  with  Iwr,  and  was  Buir« 

hiliU  ItT  niinie,  »nii  »  nitH***  <ff  iht*  rri|n>-  riol  t«i  i  Klilk*.  I>nke  c/  IUir«rui. 
inirdukr.  '  Kinttanl  rAniuil*,  uU  Atiti.  741}. 

'  ll.iinub,  »  »utcr  of  l*t|pn  t^nJ 
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deed,  had  rendered  themselves  quite  independent  of  all  spiritual 
control ;  and  a  greater  part  of  the  bishoprics  and  cures  were  in 
the  possession  of  grasping  laics  or  of  immoral  clerks,  who  spent 
the  revenues  in  debauchery  and  wassail.^  There  were  priests 
who  bore  arms,  who  got  drunk,  who  oppressed  the  poor,  who 
despoiled  widows,  or  who  maintained  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sacred  offices  one,  two,  three,  and  sometimes  several  concu- 
bines. ''In  the  time  of  Karl  Martel,"  says  Hincmar,  "the 
Christian  religion,  in  the  German,  Belgic,  and  Gallic  provinoea, 
was  almost  totally  extinguished."*  Securing  the  consent  of 
the  Pope,  therefore,  Boniface  summoned  an  assembly  of  prel- 
ates for  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  revival  of  discipline. 
It  met  in  Germany,  and  it  decreed  that  the  assemblies  of  the 
Church  should  thereafler  be  held  annually ;  that  false  bishops 
should  be  expelled  from  their  sees ;  that  adulterous  and  simo- 
niacal  priests  should  be  punished ;  that  clerks  should  no  longer 
hunt,  or  bear  arms,  or  pour  out  the  blood  of  their  fellow-Chrich 
tians ;  and,  finally,  that  goods  and  estates  formerly  aequestered 
from  the  churches  should  be  restored.^  We  are  not  informed 
how  these  canons  were  enforced ;  but,  in  touching  the  subject 
of  the  restitution  of  ecclesiastical  properties,  a  tender  and  diffi- 
cult point  was  broached.  Karl  Martel  having  been  implicated 
in  the  original  secularization  of  them,  it  was  a  delicate  matter 
for  his  sons  to  undertake  to  condemn  or  rectify  the  proceeding. 
Moreover,  they  felt  themselves  the  same  necessity  for  the  con- 
version of  these  properties  which  had  impelled  their  fiither  to 
distribute  them  in  the  outset.  At  the  Marz-fdd  of  Leptines, 
accordingly,  held  the  next  year,  the  subject  was  resumed,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  detainer  of  an  ecclesiastical  estate,  aub- 
ject  to  military  service,  should  pay  a  part  of  the  revenues  (12 
solidi  for  each  house,  casaia)  to  the  churches  that  owned  them ; 
that  every  warrior  enjoying  such  benefice  might  hold  it  for 
life  as  a  precarium^  but  at  his  death  it  should  be  returned  to 
the  Church,  unless  the  necessities  of  the  prince  should  other- 
wise ordain;  and  that  every  benefice,  by  the  privation  of  which 

^  Bonifacii  (Kpist.  ad  Zacbariam  pa-  '  Bonifac,  Epist.  ad  Zachariaa, 
IMim,  ir>2,  apiiU  Bouquet,  Scri])t.  Kcr.  Til  ;  Gn^.  II.  (Epitit.  ad  Epiac,  aimd 
Fninrir.f  t.  iv.,  p.  04).  Sirmond,  ConcU.  Gall.,  t.  u,  p.  613). 

'  liinrninr  (Epi.st.  vi.,  adEpisc.  Di- 
occsis  llcmcnsi.i,  c.  10). 
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a  church  had  been  reduced  to  poverty,  should  be  instantly  re- 
stored.' This  was  a  compromise  which  virtually  legitimated 
the  secularization,  though  it  provided  for  a  gradual  reform. 
At  the  same  council  the  expurgation  of  the  priesthood  was 
pursued;  and  Boniface,  in  his  zeal  for  purity  or  orthodoxy, 
dismissed  usurping,  and  consecrated  regular  bishops  in  their 
place,  as  if  he  had  been  the  acknowledged  primate  of  6auL 
One  soldier-bishop  we  hear  of,  named  Milo,  who  occupied  the 
sees  of  Treves  and  Rheims,  refused  to  surrender  his  post,  main- 
tained himself  by  the  strong  hand  for  ten  years,  and  was  only 
dislodged  by  his  accidental  death  on  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar.* 
In  process  of  time,  it  may  be  here  observed,  these  religious  con- 
vocations supplied  the  place  partly,  and  superseded  partly,  the 
old  and  warlike  March-fields  and  May -fields  of  the  Germans. 
Those  national  assemblies  had  been  neglected  under  the  later 
Mdrovingans ;  the  great  proprietors  were  absorbed  in  the  caro 
of  their  estates,  and  the  few  freemen  had  sunk  gradually  into 
dependents ;  so  that  we  almost  lose  the  traces  of  their  existence.' 
In  reviving  them  Pippin  and  Karloman  completely  changed 
their  character*/  they  admitted  prelates  to  the  deUberationa, 
and  soon  the  questions  discussed  related  leas  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  anny  and  the  dispensation  of  justice  than  to  ec- 
clesiasti(*al  dogmas  and  discipline.  As  the  priests,  moreover, 
introduced  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  into  their  long  dis- 
courses, the  rude  men  of  war  ceased  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings from  very  ignorance  or  wearinen.^  It  was  another 
important  though  perhaps  unintentional  sooceas  for  the  ChorcL 
Pippin  and  Karloman  had  proceeded  rigorously  the  while  to 
KtvmAMmB  the  reduction  of  their  refVactory  tributaries.  Passinff 
irttwurw.  through  Burgundy  and  Provence,  which  they  garri- 
144.  '  soned/  they  fell  upon  Aquitain,  burning  the  suburbs 
of  Bourgcs,  carrying  the  fortress  of  Loches  by  assault,  and  com- 
mitting many  ravages,  apparently  with  no  other  purpose  than 


>  Kinnooa  (Conril.  GaII.,  t.  i.«  pw  Mat,  htemm  fongjp  «m  mmm  fUmtf 

.'•40).  at  thAt  MAMO  UiAB  in  MArrk,  •kowiB|[ 

*  IlincmAr  (<>i<m,  i.  ii.,  p.  7S1,  acI  tbAt  tlie G^omib  IdAdifv  were mmw  t^o^ 
Kpt«r.  d«  JmtT  MHnif«4itAii. ).  rtmUj  hontmtm  than  ihey  hAd 

*  Sinnoiidi  (Ilwt.  «lr«  PmiK..  t.  i.,  *  SiMBondi  (ibid.). 
|>.  Ml).                                                           *  Fred.,  Co«l.,  S. 

*  Tbrj  were  now  ubmbIIj  cmUed  in 
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to  impress  terror.*  Before  they  encountered  Duke  Hunald  in 
person,  however,  the  Alemans,  or  Suabians,  had  taken  up  arms 
at  the  instigation  of  Odillo,  who,  it  was  thought,  was  in  league 
with  Hunald.  Returning  rapidly  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
they  crushed  the  revolt  (742).  Early  the  next  spring  the  Ba- 
varians rose ;  the  dukes  defeated  them  on  the  Lech,  ravaging 
their  country ;  but,  before  the  army  disbanded,  they  learned 
that  Ilunald  had  passed  the  Loire,  and  burned  the  city  of  Char- 
tres  to  the  ground.*  Irritated  by  this  bloody  revenge  of  the  in- 
domitable chief  of  the  south,  the  mayors  turned  to  inflict  sum- 
mary chastisement  upon  him,  when  reports  were  brought  of  a 
sudden  outbreak  among  the  Saxons  (744).  By  a  general  un- 
derstanding, it  would  appear,  these  revolts  idways  occurred 
when  the  Franks  were  engaged  in  some  other  place.  Karlo- 
man  marched  at  once  upon  the  Saxons  with  all  his  force,  took 
their  chief,  Theuderik,  captive,  occupied  many  of  their  cantons, 
and  compelled  a  multitude  of  the  inhabitants — ^the  first  time  wc 
remark  this  kind  of  propagandism — to  submit  to  Christian  bap- 
tism.^ As  soon  as  the  work  was  completed,  which  was  not  tUl 
the  following  season,  he  joined  Pippin  in  an  onslaught  which 
he  contemplated  against  Aquitain.  Every  thing  had  been  pzc- 
parcd  for  an  exterminating  war.  Hunald,  instead  of  meeting 
the  bolt,  however,  discharged  it  by  a  hasty  surrender;  he  de- 
manded peace,  delivered  hostages,  and  took  an  oath  of  iealty  to 
the  Franks.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  times  that,  when  Hnnald 
had  signed  the  truce,  he,  "  by  false  oaths,"  lured  his  brother 
Atto,  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  for  not  assisting  him  in  the  contest, 
to  his  court,  where  he  dug  out  both  his  eyes,  and  cast  him  into 
prison  to  perish  in  a  few  days.*  This  barbarism  was  followed 
by  a  singular  access  of  piety,  in  which  he  deposed  his  crown  in 
favor  of  his  son  Waifer,  separated  himself  from  his  wife,  took 
the  monastic  vows,  and  abandoned  the  duties  of  his  princely 
station  for  the  penitence  and  repose  of  the  cloister.  For  twen- 
ty-five years  thereafter,  shut  up  in  a  convent  of  the  island  of 
Rhd,  he  wore  the  coarse  attire  and  endured  the  heavy  penances 
of  the  most  undistinguished  Benedictine.* 

»  Fred.,  Chron.  Cont.,  3.  *  Fred.,  Cont.,  3,  c.   114;    Aniul. 

'  Aiin:i1.   MottoTis..   nJ  Ann.   74:*,      Mettons. 
niMi.l  Bouquet.  *  Annal.  Mcttena.,  id  Ann.  744. 

*  Annal.   Metten«.,  and  VilA   Nr. 
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Uunald  was  but  ono  of  many  princes  who,  about  the  same 
fteurmraioc  period,  choDged  the  crown  for  the  cowl,  quitting  the 
n.  744.747.  pomps  and  activities  of  the  world  for  the  pale  seclu- 
sion of  the  cloister.  To  those  rude  spirits  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  no  medium  of  choice  between  the  wild  fracas  of  bat- 
tle, the  tumultuous  agitations  of  barbaric  life,  and  the  grave- 
like stillness,  the  mystic  ecstasies  of  the  desert.^  The  fitful  fe- 
ver of  excitement  in  which  they  lived  invested  those  cool  sol- 
itudes with  strange  fascinations.  In  all  parts  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom we  see  kings  as  lowly  penitents,  beseeching  admission 
into  their  sanctified  inclosures.  Venerable  Bede  refers  to  eight 
or  ten  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  who,  during  this  century, 
made  themselves  monks.'  Karloman,  the  prince  of  the  Fnmks, 
himself  became  inspired  with  the  same  austere  devotion. 
Though  his  reign  had  opened  with  brilliancy — though  he  had 
just  finished  a  successful,  if  disgracefully  •  treacherous,  cam- 
paign against  the  Suabians  (4iift),  he  yet  resigned  his  powers  .  ^  ^ 
and  his  glories  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  and,  '^  touched 
with  a  divine  love  and  the  desire  of  a  celestial  kingdom,**  made 
his  way  towanl  Rome.'  Accompanied  by  many  of  his  gran- 
dees, and  carrying  numerous  rich  presents  with  him,  which  he 
laid  uj>on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  he  received  the  clerkly  habit 
from  the  handn  of  Poi>e  Zacharia.^  and  took  the  vows  of  a 
monk  ill  the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino*  (747).  Two  years 
later,  Ilachw,  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  joined  the  royal  re- 
cluse in  his  saintly  orisons  and  watches. 

Pippin  was  thus  left  alone  in  the  government,  or,  rather,  he 
nrpin  Mi4  assumed  the  government  alone,  refusing  to  share  the 
74»  :<!>.  estates  or  hw  authontv  with  the  sons  of  Karloman. 
Tlie.'K*,  on  the  contrary,  he  banished  to  a  monastery.  Toward 
(friplio,  after  languishing  for  six  years  in  prison,  he  was  more 
gen»n)us,  Tliat  unfortunate  prince  was  release<l  and  endowctl 
inilli  a  considerable  domain.  But  the  rancor  of  his  heart  was 
not  apiH^asi**!  by  lhes4»  ^how8  of  retuniing  friendlini^ss.     Kmbit- 

Rrrtfuini  rC  AthrUnii.  a|hi.1  n(»iK|iiH.  •  Bcile  (ErrkviMt.  IIm(.,  H.  ii.-r.). 

Srn|it    Frmnr..  1    »*  .  I*    411.     Hr  thi*  *  (*hri»ii.  M«iii«uwYn«ia. 

rttfitltirt  lIunftM  i*  i»u|iai«c«l  to  }ia«c  tW-         *  lit*  IiaJ  |>rrvi«Ki«ly  (mill  a  cnavral 

•ijcnctl  clrttrini;  titf  nmy  f  >r  ht«  Mm.  «>n   M«mDl  h«»rmrir,  wliirh  hr  i«rtt|iicU 

'  Martin  <  Ili»t.  dc  Franc,  I.  ii.,  |».  (xir  a  lihilr,  and  then  quit  fit€  l*A»»iiK». 
303;. 
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tcred  by  long  brooding  over  his  wrongs,  the  inadequate  and 
tardy  concession  inflamed  his  spite,  and  he  used  his  liberty 
to  foment  trouble.  A  large  number  of  refractoiy  leudes— 
some,  perhaps,  incensed  by  a  feeling  of  the  injustice  he  had 
suffered — attached  themselves  to  his  cause,  and  followed  him 
beyond  the  Bhine,  where  he  stirred  up  the  Saxons  to  war. 
Pippin,  in  consequence,  assisted  by  the  Schlaves  of  Bohemia 
and  of  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  penetrated  Upper  Saxony,  and 
visited  it  with  fearful  havoc.  Gripho  escaped  into  Bavaria, 
and  there,  the  Duke  Odillo  having  just  died,  he  usurped  the 
government  from  the  heir  Tasillo,  son  of  his  sister  Hiltruda, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  Landfrid,  Duke  of  the  Alftm^ns^  and  other 
nobles  who  conspired  with  him,  proclaimed  himself  duke.  Pip- 
pin pursued  him,  and  again  beat  him,  compelling  him  to  lay 
down  his  power  and  to  accept  terms  of  peace.  Gripho,  by  a  re- 
markable moderation  on  the  part  of  Pippin,  was  allowed  the 
Duchy  of  Mans  and  twelve  counties  in  Neustria  as  a  poeaession. 
These  he  accepted,  but  soon  abandoned  to  establish  himself  near 
Waifer  of  Aquitain,  from  whom  any  enemy  of  the  monarchy 
of  the  Franks  was  sure  to  find  a  cordial  welcome.^ 

Two  years  of  tranquillity  now  surprised  this  cver^seething 
pipmN  mAD-  Gaul,  and  furnished  Pippin  leisure  to  mature  a  scheme 
li^A^Tx,  aIr  which  he  must  have  been  long  revolving  in  his  mind 
750-7B&  ^j|]j  gome  degree  of  doubt.  Was  it  not  time  to  bring 
that  protracted  comedy  of  the  Mdrovingan  kingship  to  an  end  ? 
For  more  than  sixty  years  his  family,  fertile  in  great  men,  had 
by  their  valor  defended,  and  by  their  wisdom  govemed,  the 
Frankish  nation.  During  that  long  interval  th^  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  armies,  maintaining  the  integrity  and  unity  of 
its  possessions,  repulsing  invasions,  subduing  revolts,  and  form- 
ing alliances  or  receiving  oaths  from  friendly  or  ^conquered 
princes.  During  that  long  interval  they  had  stood  upon  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  exercising  with  a  free  hand  the  preroga- 
tives of  royalty,  occupying  the  palaces  as  their  own,  decreeing 
peace  or  war,  dispensing  justice,  conferring  lands  and  dignities, 
establishing  order,  and  even  making  and  unmaking  at  will,  or 
according  to  the  policy  of  the  hour,  the  very  monarchs  in  whose 
names  they  acted.    Those  monarchs  had  insensibly  declined  or 

'  Fred.,  Cont.,  4. 
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been  ab^doned  to  an  ignominious  fiEituity ;  their  useful  func- 
tions were  vacated,  and  their  only  reason  for  being  was  that 
they  had  onco  represented  a  living  order  of  things.  No  doubt 
the  old  M^rovings  had  been  the  vital  men  of  Uieir  day ;  but 
now  their  descendants  were  merely  the  dead  images  of  that  vi- 
tality. Society,  both  in  its  civic  constitution  and  its  religious 
spirit,  had  moved  forward  to  a  new  realnf  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing.  Germanism,  or  that  peculiar  translation  of  domestic  into 
civic  relations  which  was  the  essence  of  feudality,^  afler  a  long 
struggle  with  the  remains  of  Roman  imperialism,  had  assumed 
a  more  or  less  compact  and  established  form  throughout  Austra* 
sia,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy.  Chris- 
tianity, such  as  it  had  grown  to  be  under  episcopal  nurture,  had 
largely  displaced  both  the  ancient  pagan  superstitions  and 
many  of  its  own  earlier  influencea  But  the  Karlingan  mayors 
were  the  champions  of  this  Germanism  and  of  this  Christianity, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  some  one  of  them  should  endeavor, 
S(x>ner  or  later,  to  invest  his  impersonation  with  the  highest 
name  as  well  as  the  highest  sanction  and  authority.  It  was  re- 
ik»rve<l  for  Pippin  to  declare  this  hour  at  hand — when  the  real 
king  should  be  proclaimed  the  king  also  by  right  and  title. 

Bi'fore  entering  u|K)n  so  important  a  step,  his  pnuleuce,  if  not 
n|i|iiar<««oiu  his  religion,  suggested  the  pn^priety  of  advising  in 
A.i>.  T&L  '  n*gard  to  it  with  the  acknowKnlgiHl  head  of  Christen- 
dom. Accordingly,  he  dispatched  an  eml>assy,  composed  of 
Burchard,  Bishop  of  Wiirtzburg,  and  Fulrad,  Abbot  of  St  Denis, 
his  own  chaplain,  to  the  Sec  of  St.  Peter,  with  the  significant 
question  whether  **  it  wore  better  that  one  who  wielded  no  au- 
thority in  the  land  should  retain  the  name  of  king,  or  that  it 
should  Ik'  transferred  to  him  who  really  exercised  the  royal 
|>owit/**  Zacharias,  the  Po|)0,  was  no  doubt  prepared  for  the 
question  and  with  tlie  answer.  He  replied,  afler  a  formal  con- 
sultation with  the  Boman  nobles,'  that  **he  should  be  ("ailed  king 
who  ha<l  the  pn>per  wbulom  and  power  for  tlie  office,  and  not 

*  Scr,  on  thi«,  I>*huerrni'«  rnnark*-  M«irn.,c.  i. ;  G«»u  Rccom  Fnacomai, 

h\e   (li*M-rtAtion    rllUt.    (Ic«    Inftitat.  ail  Abo.  7.<&l ;  Annal.  LaoriMtiiMt  Ml- 

(*«n>liti|r..  t.  h..  futtiim).  nnr.,  ad  Ann.  7.VI. 

'  ('oni|«irr,  tm  thi«tr»ni*rti«in.  Frvd-  '  **Cum  rontiUo  nohitinm   Uam^ 
riehrr.  C\>nt..  r.  117:  F.inhanL  Annak, 
•a  Ann.    7.A   751.   ibid.;   Vit.  KaH. 
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he  who  was  king  only  in  name/'  anticipating  in  this  the  famous 
saying  of  Napoleon,  "ies  carrihres  aux  talents^^  (the  tools  to  him 
that  can  handle  them).^  It  was  a  sensible,  even  democratio  re- 
sponse, answering  farther  than  was  then  needful ;  but  when  the 
annalists  add  that  "  Zacharias,  by  his  apostolic  authority,  orders 
ed  Pippin  to  be  made  king,"^  the  historian  wonders  by  what 
right  he  thrust  his  sacerdotal  arms  a  thousand  miles  across  the 
Alps  to  interpose  in  the  aifairs  of  a  foreign  nation.' 

Immediately  a  grand  council  of  the  leudes  and  bishops  of 
Pippin  Is  elect.  Gaul  was  asscmblcd  at  Soissons  to  consider  or  con- 
A.D.°M.  ^  firm  the  change  of  dynasty.  Pippin  was  unanimous- 
ly proclaimed,  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  Franks,  by  being  lift* 
ed  on  the  shield,  in  the  midst  of  acclamations  and  clashings  of 
arms ;  but  he  was  also  crowned  and  anointed,  together  with  his 
wife  Bertrude  (or  Bertha),  by  St.  Boniface,  which  added  a  re- 
ligious sanction  to  his  election.^  He  would  have  considered 
himself  unquestionably  King  of  the  Franks  without  this  sup- 
plementary ceremony ;  but,  as  Chlodwig  had  been  consecrated 
by  St.Remi,  as  queens  Brunahilda  and  Galswintha  received  the 
holy  chrism  on  their  marriages,*  as  the  royalty  of  the  Mdrovin* 
gans  reposed  on  the  deep  foundations  of  an  immemorial  sanc- 
tity, Pippin,  true  to  his  ecclesiastical  descent^  confirmed  his  as- 
sumption of  the  crown  by  the  impressive  rites  and  the  moral 


*  Carlylc's  translation  (French  Rev- 
olution). 

'  Annul.  Lanrisscnses,  ad  Ann.  749 
(written  during  the  first  years  of  Char- 
lemagne), and  others,  say,  *-^Jussit  per 
auihoritatcm  ajtoxtolicam  Plppinum  rc~ 
f/em  Jicri/*  See,  also,  Clausula  Consc- 
crationc  I'ippinni,  a]>ud  Bouquet,  t.  v., 
p.  0. 

'  Bossuet  (Dcfensio.  Derlarat.,  t.  ii., 
cc.  34-3.1)  and  other  Gallican  divines 
strenuouslv  contend  that  the  decision 
of  Zacharias  was  no  interference  in  tem- 
]H)raI  aifairs.  His  decision  wns  not, 
but  they  omit  to  say  any  tiling  of  his 
order  to  carry  it  into  effect,  which 
])roves  that  he  sup]x)scd  himself  author- 
ized to  interfere. 

*  Thierry  (Kssais  sur  I'llistoire  dc 
France,  t.  i.,  j>.  l.^T)  maintains  that 
up  to  thin  ]»erio4l  the  inauguration  of  the 


kings  had  been  a  porcly  civil  ceremony. 
But  this  is  a  mistake  Gregory  of 
Tours,  it  is  tnie,  says  noching  of  the 
holy  oil  in  his  aeconnt  of  tbe  corono- 
tion  of  Chlodwig,  but  the  Testament  of 
St.  Kemi.  preserved  by  Flodoard  (His^t. 
Kcclcs.  Kcm.,  ].  i.,  c.  18),  ii  ex|>licit. 
"Generi  —  regio,  qaod  cd  honorem 
8anct:e  ccclesia^,  et  defcnsionem  pan- 
penim,  nna  cnm  fmtribiis  mcis  et  co- 
ejiiscopis  omnibus  Gemumia,  G*1U«, 
at(pte  Kcustrior,  in  rcgiae  majestatis  col- 
men  ])erpetuo  regnatnrnm  statncns  el«- 
gi,  baptizavi,  a  fonte  racro  8iiflce|ii,  div 
noquc  septiformis  Fpiritni  consignari. 
(t  per  rjusdem  sacri  chrumatiM  uaetio' 
Mm  ordinato  in  rtgrm^  parccns,  statno, 
ut  8i — ;  fiant  dies  ejus  panci,  ct  princi* 
IHitum  ejus  accipiat  alter." 

*  Greg.  Turon.  (Hist.  Eccles.,  L  It.. 
cc.  27,  1'8). 
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and  religious  associations  whicb  cluster  about  the  rites  of  the 
Church.  The  lofty  spiritual  pretensions  of  the  See  of  Home 
were  now  quite  universally  acknowledged  in  the  West ;  the 
new  clergy  of  Germany  and  Gaul  were  its  devoted  followers ; 
and  Pippin  probably  thought  that  in  receiving  the  unction  of 
St  Boniface  ho  not  only  incorporated  himself  among  the  mem- 
bers of  that  powerful  and  growing  hierarchy,  but  sealed  forever 
the  alliance  of  his  house  with  the  Popes.  As  for  Ililperik  III. 
— last  frail  shadow  of  a  long  line  of  kings — he  was  shorn  of 
the  symbolic  locks,  which  his  fathers  had  worn  for  perhaps  a 
thousand  years,  and  buried  forever  in  the  darkness  of  the  con- 
vent of  Sithieu  at  St.  Omer.^ 

Pippin's  title  had  changed,  not  his  duties.  The  year  of  his 
w»rtinR««oiiy,  clcvatiou  wss  a  year  of  distracting  toils ;  his  Saxon 
nXu^a^Kjf.  neighbors,  those  obstinate  and  ferocious  pagans, 
tw-tm:  love<l  him  no  better  for  \i\a  connection  with  the 

Clnm-h,  and  revolted  anew ;  while  within  his  own  realms  there 
wen^  larj^e  districts  both  indiifercnt  to  his  royal  pretensions 
and  hostile  Uy  his  race.  Aquitain  was  one  of  these.  Conquer- 
e<I  by  the  Germans,  it  had  never  been  fully  occupied  by  them. 
The  mast  of  them  had  encamped  in  it,  and  such  as  had  settled 
more  |>ormanently  there  were  gradually  melted  among  the  orig- 
inal (rauls  and  Romans.  In  language,  opinions,  and  manners 
tlu'V  mt)ro  and  mon^  (livcrginl  from  the  Franks.  It  was  the 
sanu»*in  Pnjvonce,  whrre  the  German  soldiers  always  appeared 
4IS  fonifrners  and  enemies.  The  Bretons  also  maintained  closer 
and  frir!i<llier  relations  with  their  brother  Kvmri  of  the  island 
of  (in^at  Britain  than  with  the  ruling  race  of  Gaul.'  Owing  to 
tlnfk*  various  divrrsities,  eonse^iuently,  the  Franks  n<*ver  knew 
wlifMi  tlu'v  wiT«»  mastors  of  thrir  nominal  realm.  As  soon  as 
t»ne  war  was  concluded  in  one  place  another  broke  out  in  an- 
nxhvT  plaoo,  an<l  no  tn\nties  nor  truc^^i  could  bind  their  vassals  to 
fulrliiy.  Pippin  found  a  sjM?cial  reason  for  enibnnling  him.self 
with  Aquitain  in  the  refuge  which  Waifer  ha<l  extended  to 
ririj»li«».  his  tnmblr.some  brother,  and  whose  surrender  as  a 
ru;:itivr  h(»  now  demanded.  Being  refus^nl  he  offered  war: 
but.  on  his  way  to  Aquitxiin,  wa**  divrrtol  into  S^ptimania, 

KinharU  (Vit.  Karl.  M^fM.,  iii.);  *  (*mii*.  Pauriel  (UnX.  de  W  Gftttl. 

Krr«l..  Cunt.,  ni.,  *n  ftur,  Merid..  t.  iii.,  pattim). 
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where  the  weakness  of  the  Arabs  consequent  upon  the  bloody 
discords  of  the  Mussulmans,  both  at  Cordova  and  Damascus, 
opened  the  prospect  of  an  easy  conquest.  With  little  fighting, 
and  through  the  treachery  of  a  Goth  named  Ansemond,  who 
commanded  at  Beziers,  Agde,  Maguelonne,  and  Nismes,  under 
an  Arabian  wali,  he  was  enabled  to  seize  those  strong-holds, 
and  to  leave  a  part  of  his  troops  to  besiege  Narbonne,  as  the 
first  step  toward  future  success.  Gripho,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  killed,  passing  the  Alps  on  his  way  to  Italy  with  some 
of  his  adherents  in  order  to  join  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards ;  so  that  Aquitain  was  for  the  moment  allowed  to  rest  in 
peace.*  Pippin  was  drawn  away  also  by  the  Saxons  (753),  whom 
he  was  again  compelled  to  punish,  to  subject  to  new  tributes, 
and  to  force  into  a  hearing  of  the  Gospel.^  The  chronicler  says 
that  he  then  turned  to  the  Bretons,  seized  the  fi)rtress  of 
Vannes,  and  subdued  the  whole  of  Brittany ;  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  merely  opened  hostilities  in  that  quarter 
without  pushing  them  to  a  result.^ 

A  more  important  interest  absorbed  his  mind — ^the  great 
The  wan  in  quarrcl  of  thc  Popes  and  the  Lombards  in  Italy.  Zach- 
75^-768.  '  arias  was  dead,  and  a  new  pope,  Stephen  II.,  was  in 
his  chair ;  Luitprand  was  also  dead,  and  a  new  king,  Aistaulf, 
was  on  his  throne;  but  the  old  feud  still  lived.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  king,  accordingly,  had  been  to  enter  the  exarchate 
and  seize  Ravenna,  and  one  of  the  first  successes  of  theTope 
had  been  to  procure  its  release  by  remonstrances  and  entreatieS| 
which  ended  in  a  hollow  truce  with  thc  Lombards  for  forty 
years  (752).*  In  less  than  four  months,  however,  on  some  un- 
explained pretext^  Aistaulf  was  again  in  arms,  menacing  not 
merely  the  exarchate  and  Pentapolis,  but  the  city  of  Rome. 
^'  Inflamed  with  rage  and  like  a  roaring  lion,"  says  the  annalist, 
"  King  Aistaulf  never  ceased  to  utter  fearful  threats  against 
thc  Romans,  declaring  that  he  would  put  them  all  to  the  sword 
if  tliey  did  not  submit  to  his  rule."     In  vain  the  Pope  appealed 

*  Fred..  Cont.,  iv.,  c.  118;  Chron.     should  he  remarked,  was  not  made  to 
Moissino.,  §  5.  the  Greek  emperor,  bnt  to  tho  Pope  and 

'  Ibid.  the  lioman  repnblie.     Nor  it  there  anj 

^  Kiiurkl  0.  iii.,  pp.  240,  241).  evidence  that   the  emperor  proCeeted 

*  AiiastuMus  (Vitu  Stoph.  II.,  Bpiid  apiinst  thc  act. 
Bomiuet,  t.  v.).      This  restoration,  it 
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to  the  emperor ;  in  vain  be  sent  bis  solemn  cmbassieB  to  the 
king;  neither  prayers,  nor  litanies,  nor  protestations  could 
touch  the  obdurate  heart  of  the  Lombard,  and  the  Iloly  See 
and  its  dominions  were  reduced  to  an  extremity  of  peril.  In 
this  emergency  Stephen's  thoughts  recurred  to  the  Franks.  lie 
besought  Pippin  by  letter  for  protection  and  succor,  but  as  the 
answers  were  not  speedy  or  decided  enough,  he  next  took  the 
extraordinary  resolution  of  passing  the  Alps  and  appealing  to 
him  in  person  (758).^  Accompanied  by  the  Abbot  Chrode* 
gang)  Duke  Autkar,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  nobles -and  cler- 
gy, he  paraded  through  Pavia,  where  he  made  another  fruitless 
appeal  to  Aistaulf  before  turning  toward  OauL  Pippin  was 
in  his  palace  at  Dietenhofen  (Thionville)  when  he  heard  that  the 
Pope  had  reached  Mons  Jovis  (Saint  Bernard).'  At  once,  and 
with  alacrity,  ho  dispatched  the  Abbot  Fulrad  and  Duke  Ro- 
thanl  to  receive  the  holy  father  at  Pontyon,  near  Chfilons.  As 
a  more  distinguished  mark  of  his  respect,  his  son  Karl,  a  lad 
then  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  destined  to  make  some 
noise  in  the  world  as  Karl  the  Orcat  (Charlemagne),  was  also 
sent  forth  with  an  imposing  array  of  nobles  to  meet  him  a 
hundred  miles  from  Pontyon,  and  to  escort  him  to  the  royal 
palace.  Pippin  himself,  with  his  wife  and  principal  lords,  was 
stationed  near  the  palace,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  pontiff 
he  dismounted,  prostrated  himself  before  him,  and  then  walked 
beside  him,  perhaps  leading  his  palfrey.'  Instantly  the  eccle- 
siastics broke  forth  into  loud  psalms  of  thanksgiving,  and  £>!• 
lowed  the  mihtary  cort^*ffe  into  the  royal  residence. 

At  a  subsequent  interview,  Pippin  engaged  to  comply  with 
n^Am  pftim.  the  wishes  of  the  Pope ;  but>  as  the  season  was  unfit 
Sj*!*  'hiilr  f*>r  military  operations,  he  delayed  active  measures 
ISilir*'JLu'  ^*II  ^c  next  spring.  Stephen  condescended  to  so- 
^^  joum  during  the  interval  at  the  monastery  of  St 

DeniM,  where  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  only  recovered  by  the 
mimculou.H  inter^-ention  of  Saints  Peter,  Paul,  and  Denis,  the 

*  Anattaikias  rVit.  ikffh.  II.,  apMl  riTml,  mhn,  with  Mlif«  on  lib  hmd  and 
B«Ni4|«»H, I. T  j;  Ffv«i..(Vific.,iT.,r.  119.  Mckrbith  tm  hit  bndr,  pnmumu^  hkm^ 

*  NfTvrmKrr  IMh.  7.Vt.  mH  ht4kwr  ViifWii,  iroiOcidnf  hii  »M, 

*  Thi«  U  ibr  vUinr  cif  Aiuuta«l«ft,  aim!  rdbaing  u*  ri«e  ■■til  it  wm  prM»» 
hat  the  Krmnkuh  rhnmlrltn  mj  thM  ll  imd,  Hmh  rrforla  ayij  U  ITM. 
«•■  the  Puf«,  oa  tii«  muiTow  «/  hit  at-  Cbfwi.  Mnhiiac 
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patron  saints  of  the  papacy  and  of  Gaul — ^a  conjunction  of  holy 
influences  regarded  as  of  the  happiest  augury  for  the  future 
union.    At  the  Field  of  March,  which  Pippin  convoked  at 
Braine,  the  proposed  Italian  expedition  was  only  reluctantly 
approved  by  the  assembled  Icudes ;  and  a  decided  opposition  to 
it  appeared  in  a  new  quarter.    Aistaulf,  watching  with  trepida- 
tion the  storm  which  lowered  beyond  the  Alps,  played  off  the 
monk  of  Monte  Cassino  against  his  spiritual  superior.    He  per- 
suaded Karloman  to  repair  from  his  convent  to  Gaul,  and  to 
use  his   intercessions  with  his  royal  brother  in  defeat  of 
the  schemes  of  the  Pope.    His  remonstrances,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  bring  about  his 
own  imprisonment  in  a  convent  at  Vicnne,  where  he  died  in  a 
few  days.^    Pippin,  styling  himself  "  the  defender  of  the  Iloly 
Roman  Church  by  divine  appointment,"  sent  embassadors  to 
Aistaulf  to  demand  the  "restoration  of  the  territories  and 
towns''^  he  had  seized,  not  to  the  Byzantine  emperor,  whose 
claims  were  utterly  ignored  or  despised,  but "  to  the  blessed  SL 
Peter,  the  holy  Church  of  God,  and  the  republic  of  the  Ro- 
mans."^   Aistaulf  treated  the  mission  with  courtesy,  yet  with 
coldness,  turning  a  deaf  car  to  its  demands.    War  was  the  only 
alternative  for  Pippin,  and  he  made  preparations  for  it  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude.    Before  he  set  out,  Stephen  renewed  in 
person  the  solemnities  of  consecration,  which  had  been  already 
performed  by  Boniface.     On  the  28th  of  July,  754,  Pippin,  his 
queen,  and  their  two  sons,  Karl  and  Karloman,  to  show  that  his 
family  shared  liis  personal  elevation,  were  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil,  the  king  and  his  sons  were  invested  with  the  title'  of 
Patricians  of  Rome,  and  the  Franks  enjoined,  on  pain  of  inter- 
dict and  excommunication,  never  to  presume,  they  nor  their 
posterity  in  all  succeeding  ages,  to  choose  a  king  from  any  oth- 
er family  {de  altera  f^tirjye)  than  that  of  Karl  MartcL* 


'  Aniistas.  (Vit.  Stcph.  II.);  Ein- 
haril  (Annal.,  ail  Ann.  7r»:i). 

'  TentaiwliH,  Narni,  Ccwna  (Chron. 
MoisKiar.).  "  Tt  R*ddat,"  that  he 
(Aistaulf)  should  return  tho  said  tcrri- 
t(>rios,  implying  clearly  that  they  had 
already  l>een  in  jKissession  of  the  Pope. 
The  form  of  exj»re>si()n  doubtless  orig- 
inated in  the  fact  that  in  the  revolt  of 


Italy  against  the  cmpcron  and  their 
exarchs  many  provinces  hod  placed 
themselves  under  the  Pope's  protection. 
See  ante,  c.  xiv.,  p.  882. 

'  Chron.  Moisttiac,  also  Codex  Ca- 
rol., Kpist.  7.  *'Redderc  ciTiiate*  eC 
lu<'a  n.  IVtro  sanctsqnc  Dei  ecrk»i«, 
et  Il(>ipuhlirn:  Ronianonim.** 

«  Kinhard  (Vit.   Karl.   Magn.,  mI 
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Crossing  the  Alps  at  Mount  Ccnis,  tbo  advance-guard  of 

ptDptaiBiuir,  the  Franks  encountered  the  troops  of  Aistaulf  in  the 

T54-T».    pjigggg  Qf  ^jj^j  mountains,  and  put  them  to  flight    The 

main  body  speedily  pursued  them  to  the  walls  of  Pavia,  where, 
after  a  brief  siege,  they  compelled  the  Lombard  to  solicit  peace, 
lie  promised  Pippin  to  remit  the  cities  of  the  exarchate  to  the 
Pope,  to  reccjnizc  the  sovereignty  of  the  Franks,  and  never 
more  to  molest  the  Apostolic  See  or  the  domains  of  the  Ko- 
man  republic.  On  these  conditions  Pippin  ral^^Hl  the  siege, 
and,  causing  the  Pope  to  be  installed  again  in  Kome,  returned 
into  Austrasia.*  His  forces  were  scarcely  withdrawn  before  the 
King  of  the  Lombards,  refusing  to  carry  out  his  stipulations, 
recommenced  hostilities  against  Rome.  lie  is  accused  of  com- 
mitting dreadful  havoc  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  of  profaning 
the  churches,  and  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff.' Stephen  sent  a  letter  in  great  haste  to  Pippin,  informing 
him  of  the  infraction  of  the  peace,  and  begging  his  aid  once 
more.  At  the  siime  time,  he  warned  him  earnestly  of  the  haz- 
ards of  refusal,  *' eternal  condemnation  if  he  did  not  complete 
the  gift  he  had  vowed  to  St  Peter.'*  '*  The  ajKistle,''  I'ippin 
was  told,  *'  had  his  handwriting  to  the  grant,  which  he  would 
produce  against  him  in  the  day  of  judgment''  A  second  letter 
wiLn  no  lc*8S  sup[)licant  and  minatory.  '*  Aistaulf  was  at  the 
gates  of  Rome ;  lie  menaced  the  whole  city  with  the  sword ;  he 
had  bunieil  the  suburbs,  defiled  the  altars,  violated  nuns,  pol- 
luttxi  mothers;"  and  the  Pope  conjunxi  Pippin  for  aid  **by 
(nxl  and  Ills  holy  mother,  by  the  angels  of  heaven,  by  the  apoe* 
tics  St  PcUt  and  St  Paul,  and  by  the  last  day."  Stephen  also 
v<)ucli}*aftHl  that  if  Pippin  hasteneil  to  the  rescue,  he  might  be 
sure  of**  victory  over  all  the  barbaric  nations  and  etenial  life.'** 


Ann.  7M)',  Ana»tA«.  fVit,  Sfqib.  11., 
(')in<n.  M<>t»*iar.,  an«l  CUocuU  dc  l'i]»- 
|>ini  (\«n«<*<-rat..  npud  niiU4|iM>t,  t.  r., 
\K  *J).  The  0'iitiniuit»r  f4  ihr  C'hn»n- 
ii  Ic  «if  Fir«lrgljrr,  uriticn  by  an  inii- 
miifr  rrUtnc  of  |*i|i|»in,  •«%•  oochinjc 
i4  ihi*  •mmd  runinaiion,  nor  td  the 
a*t<)(tn«linx  aMumfHion  (»f  tL<*  lN>f«*  in 
firrCrniltnic  In  onUio  tlir  fulorr  line  «.f 
•urrrwkHMi.  Thi«  !•  m  ruriou*  ommiun 
or  orrmght  in  the  chn»nic)er. 


in 


*  It  wju  inirrelT  frateful  in  the  Pope, 
m  letter  ftddrowed  t<>  ri|>|-tn,  to  m> 


rril«  thi»  f*»T  virtorr  **  t«>  titc  hantla  of 
tlie  ble««ed  Si.  IVter."  Kp«t.  Mefili. 
I*iil4r  md  l*i|»|i.,  A|nid  li4ta«|iiet,  t.  if. 

*  (Vid.  VmrtA.,  K|H»t.  7.  The  pMtj 
of  AtsfAulf  «lirertnl  his  |ilaD«leniig  lo 
tlie  (leaul  hudteft  tif  Miint^. 

'  AU  these  letten  «rr  tu  be  ftmiid  ia 
Iluo<|Bet,  t.  T.,  !».  A6i  <l  M19. 
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At  last,  as  if  these  appeals,  promises,  and  threats  were  not 
sui&cieiit,  he  evoked  St.  Peter  himself  from  the  celestial  abodes 
to  add  the  weight  of  his  personal  commands  to  the  vehe- 
ment exhortations  of  his  successor.  In  a  third  letter,  remark- 
able and  curious  alike,  whether  we  regard  it  as  the  product 
of  a  transport  of  fear,  of  deliberate  imposture,  or  of  rhetor^ 
ical  artifice,^  the  Pope  personated  the  apostle,  and  in  his  name 
conjured  and  begged  the  Franks  not  to  delay  their  succor. 
"  Peter,  called  to  the  apostleship  of  Jesus  Christ,  Son  rf  the  living 
Oodj  and  in  me,  die  whole  modem  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Churdi^ 
to  you  most  excellent  princes,  Pippin,  Karl,  and  Karlamanj  Icings; 
as  also  to  the  bisliops,  abbots,  dukes,  and  counts,  and  to  the  fVank 
warriors  and  people.''^  Such  was  the  address  of  the  epistle,  and 
the  substance,  that ''  I,  Peter,  apostle  of  God,  to  whom  he  hath 
deigned  to  intrust  the  charge  of  his  flock  and  the  kejrs  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  look  upon  the  Franks  as  my  adopted  peo- 
ple ;  and,  relying  upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  I  conjure  and 
exhort  you  to  deliver  my  city  of  Rome,  my  people,  and  that 
Church  in  which  I  repose  according  to  the  flesh,  firom  the  cru- 
elties of  the  Lombards,"  etc.  "  My  dear  children,  do  not  doubt 
that  I  now  appear  before  you  in  person,  conjuring  you  in  these 
urgent  terms,  because,  according  to  the  promise  of  our  Redeem- 
er, it  is  to  you,  O  Franks !  that  we  look  especially  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth."  "  The  ever  Virgin  mother  of  God 
adjures  you,  admonishes  you,  and  conmiands  you — she,  as  well 
as  the  thrones,  and  dominions,  and  all  the  choir  of  heaven,  all 
the  holy  martyrs  and  confessors,  entreat  and  command  you 
to  have  compassion  on  the  misery  of  Rome."  "  H  ye  hasten,  I, 
Peter,  the  apostle,  will  in  turn  protect  you  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment— ^will  prepare  for  you  the  most  glorious  mansions  in  heav- 
en." The  apostle  also  promised  them  prosperity  and  victory 
in  this  life  in  case  of  their  obedience  to  his  call ;  but  threatened, 
in  case  of  their  disobedience,  that  their  souls  should  be  torment- 
ed in  hell  with  the  devil  and  his  pestilent  angels. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  effect  of  this  audacious 

^  Gibbon  (vol.  v.,  c.  40,  note)  Rug-  p.  222)  treats  it  as  ft  riifltorical  oqp^ 

gests  thut  this  jicrsonnl  introduction  of  dientf  qaite  proper  tinder  the  dreu]^ 

St.  Peter  wiis  but  a  rude  imitntion  of  a  stances;  to  me,  however,  it  appeuv  as 

common  imu'tice  of  the  ancient  omtors,  a  gross  piece  of  mingled  fanaticiiiB  and 

ami  (iusselin  (Power  of  the  I*oih;s,  t.  i.,  im]x>sturc. 
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•iiMdutTi^  aiid  impious  letter,  which  assumed  to  place  at  the 
iuir,A.D.7&ft.  disposal  of  St.  Peter  the  eternal  retributions  of  the 
invisible,  as  well  as  the  glories  and  shames  of  the  visible  world, 
and  promised  to  ruthless  and  blood-stained  soldiers  the  highest 
blessings  of  heaven  on  the  simple  condition  of  their  active  fidel- 
ity to  the  temporal  interests  of  the  Boman  see— what  effect  it 
had  on  Pippin  and  his  rude  warriors ;  but  the  chroniclers  re- 
port to  us  only  the  general  result  Pippin's  honor  as  a  king 
and  a  soldier,  if  not  his  piety,  dictated  the  holding  of  the  Lom- 
bards to  their  engagement,  and  that  motive  alone  must  have 
led  him  into  a  second  expedition  to  Italy  without  the  appeals 
of  the  Pope.  Ue  resolved  on  war;  but  his  leudes,  in  spite  of 
the  large  overtures  of  the  apostle,  were  disinclined  to  the  un- 
dertaking, and  were  with  difficulty  induced  to  lend  it  their  as- 
sistance.' Once  begun,  however,  it  was  prosecuted  with  the 
characteristic  energy  of  the  Franks,  Aistaulf  was  almost  sur^ 
prised  in  his  capital ;  his  troops  recoiled  before  the  vigorous 
assaults  of  the  Austrasiaus ;  and  again  he  asked  the  clemency 
and  forgiveness  of  the  Christian  hero.  By  an  offer  of  frcdk 
hostagit*,  tlie  renewal  of  his  oatlis,  the  cession  of  farther  terri- 
tory, a  HurriMider  of  one  third  of  his  treasures,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  annual  tributes  to  the  Franks,  he  was  once  more  released  * 
from  i\w  iK»rsonal  presence  of  his  conquerors.*  An  embassy 
from  the  Byzantine  emperor  asserted,  during  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty,  the  claims  of  that  sovereign  to  a  restoration  of 
the  exnrchat<* ;  but  their  {)etitions  and  demands  failed  of  effect 
on  '*  tli(*  Htradfast  heart  of  Pippin/'  who  declared  that  he  had 
fought  alone  in  behalf  of  St.  Peter,  on  whose  Church  he  would 
Wsiow  all  the  fniits  of  virtorj*.  Fulrad,  his  abbot,  was  com- 
mission«'<l  to  rea*ive  the  koys  of  the  twenty -two  towns  his  arms 
had  w(»n,  and  to  df{>osit  thorn  as  a  donation  on  the  grave  of  the 
afx^tle  at  Kome.  Thu.s  the  Po|h»  was  made  the  temporal  head 
of  that  larpi*  district.  I'omprising  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Ct^sena,  Senc- 
gagliu,  Forli.  Mont«'frltn\  Serra,  San  Marino,  Bobbio,  Urbino^ 
Cayli.  ConLichio,  Xanii,  etc.,  which,  with  some  few  changesi,  has 
l>ci*n  hrld  by  hi.*«  suix*4'««sorH  for  a  thousand  and  four  years.  Tbo 
vicar  of  that  lowlv  Savior  who  ha<!  not  where  to  lay  his  head 
on  c-artli.  tho  nj>resk;ntative  of  tlio  martyred  fisherman  and  tent* 
>  K.nfiard  (Vit.  lUrl.  Mm)*  *  hmuiu  (VH,  Bl  8i«|4.  II.). 

Cc 
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maker,  was  become  the  lord  of  many  landa^  and  one  of  the 
mightiest  sovereigns  of  the  world.^ 

Victorious  in  Italy,  Pippin  soon  justified  his  title  as  defender 
conqneBtof  8ei».  of  the  Church  by  completing  the  expulsion  of  the 
YB8-769.  '  Arabs  from  Gaul.  His  troops  left  in  oocupation  of 
Septimania  (762)  had  steadily  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Nar- 
bonne,  the  principal  city  and  garrison  of  the  invaden.  Three 
circumstances,  however,  protracted  their  success  for  several 
years :  the  death  of  Ansemond,  the  Wisigothic  leader,  who  was 
killed  in  a  sudden  sally  of  the  Saracens ;  the  occonence  of  a 
terrible  famine  that  desolated  that  part  of  Gaul  as  well  as  Spain  ;* 
and  the  impregnable  nature  of  the  fortifications,  to  which  the 
Arabs,  superior  to  the  Franks  in  nearly  every  art  of  civiliza* 
tion,  had  applied  their  best  military  skilL  Not  till  after  a 
blockade  of  seven  years  was  the  city  surrendered,  and  then 
through  the  treason  of  the  Christians  and  Goths  who  were  in- 
side the  walls,  and  made  secret  terms  with  the  beleaguerers.^ 
They  rose  upon  the  Arabs,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  opened  the 
gates  to  the  Franks.  A  reduction  of  Elne,  Cancolibetis^  and 
Carcassone  followed  hard  upon  that  of  Narbonne.  Suooors 
were  sent  from  Spain  to  the  suffering  Mussulmans,  but  were  in- 
tercepted  by  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  Pyrenees,  who 
crushed  them  to  death  in  the  narrow  passes  with  rocks  and 
stones.^  In  a  little  while  the  entire  Arab  population  was  driv- 
en  out  of  Septimania,  after  an  occupation  of  forty  years;  and  a 
large  and  important  province  (equivalent  nearly  to  the  whole 
of  Langucdoc),  held  during  the  time  of  the  M^rovingans  by  the 

>  Pippin  18  paid  to  have  made  a  pre-  deeds  (Codex  Carol,  Epift.  7,  8,  9, 15, 

T10U8  ''  donation*'  of  thcw  estates  at  the  40,  etc.,  apnd  Boaqoet,  t.  t.,  y.  485  cf 

Synod  of  QuicrzT,  in  747  (AnasUsius,  «r^.)*    ^^  "  ^l"^'  mcntioiwd  in  the  An- 

inVit.  Hadrian.,' i.};  but  how  could  he  nalcs  Mettensca,  the  Annalea  Laiiris. 

grant  what  he  did  not  yet  posflcra  ?    As  senses,  and  by  Einluid  (Animla,  ad 

to  the  second  **  donation,"  the  fact  is  Ann.  75C).     The  pratendad  doutioii 

broadly  stated  by  Anastasius,  the  librae  of  Pippin  would  aeem  to  be,  therdbre, 

nan,  whose  work  (Liber  Pontificalis)  a  mere  restoration  of  what  wu  dAimed 

was  not  published  till  more  than  a  by  the  Boman  aenrnto  and  people  (of 

century  later  (about  870)  (Gieneler,  whom  thePopeassiuncdtobethecliidr) 

Church  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  r>4.'i).     There  as  the  successors  to  the  cmperoia. 
is  not,  that  I  am  aware,  any  direct  cnn-         *  I  have  loat  the  anthoritj  fcr  cUa. 
temporary  authority  for  it :  Fredeghcr's         '  Chron.  Moiaiiac.,  ad  Ann.  768. 
continuator  is  silent.    A  **  restoration"        *  Condd  (Hist.  Arab.  Dum.,  voL  L, 

is  often  referred  to  in  the  epistles  of  the  p.  2.,  c.  7). 
l*ope9,   and  confirmed  by  subsequent 
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Wisigoths,  was  aecnied  to  the  possession  of  the  Franks.^  The 
Arabs,  however,  though  expelled,  left  many  traces  of  their  long 
residence  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  Southern  GauL' 

Waifcr,  the  Duke  of  Aquitain,  a  gigantic  and  spirited  war* 
Tw  cMVM*  nor,  who  inherited  all  his  father's  bitter  hatred  of  the 
A.a  7«^T«L  Franks,  must  have  watched  their  progress  in  Septi- 
mania  with  no  little  solicitude.  Masters  of  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Neustria,  their  territories 
inclosed  his  dukedom  on  Uirce  sides,  firom  which  it  might  at 
any  moment  bo  assailed  with  all  their  forces.  If  he  was  a 
descendant  of  the  M^rovingans,  as  the  traditions  relate,^  he 
had  still  less  reason  for  loving  the  house  of  Pippin  than  his 
subjects  bad  for  loving  the  race.  Pippin  was  both  aware  of 
the  ill  feeling  and  anxious  to  establish  his  preponderance  in 
the  country,  and  it  was  not  hard  for  him  to  find  pretexts  of 
war  ngiiinst  Waifer.^  Sending  a  formal  embassy  to  the  young 
duke,  he  demanded  of  him,  1st,  that  he  should  restore  to  the 
Church  tlie  property  that  had  in  any  way  been  taken  from 
it ;  2d,  grant  the  ecclesiastical  lands  the  same  immunities  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed;  8<I,  refrain  from  sending  his  officers 
and  tax-gatherers  upon  them  for  the  future;  4thf  pay  the 
vrn'  of  those  Wisogoths,  Fmnkish  subjects,  whom  he  had  late- 
ly put  to  death ;  and,  6th,  finally,  deliver  up  all  the  Prank- 
ish fugitives  who  hail  sought  sbelUT  within  his  dominions. 
Thesk*  demands  were  nothing  less  than  a  request  to  confess 
the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  Franks,  and  Waifer  peremp- 
torily n^used  to  comply  with  them.  Pippin  made  ready  for 
war.  and,  doubtk*ss,  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  .stni^'>;Ie  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage.  Aquitain  was 
n<»t  equal  in  size  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  domains  of  Pippin, 
but  it  was  more  populous  and  wealthy,  broken  hy  mountains, 
furrowed  by  streaiiLs  defended  by  many  strong  fortresses  and 

*  IlifC.  i^ro^rmle  dq  UoffMloe.  1.     Amtirrm,  (■  kit  Collcrtlo  CivdIiorHB 
viii..  r.  :»5.  Oamiain  llispanta',  t.  iit..|i|i.  131   131*; 

*  FauneUGftQl.  Mrrni..  t.  iii.,  r.  SS).     bvt  the  MthratiritT  U  morli  4U|i«l«il 
»  Th»  rrMt  upfs  the  aatbont?  c/a     br  the  aBtk|MmM.     ValiMtt«  (Ilbl. 

rli^rtrr  Mhl   til   luiirr   hrrti   firm   bj  Gra^rmle  da  LaainMilur)  uid  TmatitX 

(*)Mrlr»llir  lU&d,  tllM\l«»tlM*  Abbcj  (||uu   U   OmI.   If.  fid.,    ifinl    U.) 

of  AUtm.  in  up|«r  AmftiD.      It  vm  anve  tuvmglj  m  iu  iimr. 

r.r^t   puhliihid   io    IM7   bj  Caidiaal  •  Euiku^  AsmL,  ad  Asa.  TiO. 
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fortified  citie%  and  controlling,  besides  the  native  troops,  nu- 
merous bodies  of  fugitive  Franks  and  Wascou  mercenaries. 
Pippin,  collecting  his  warriors  at  Troyes  on  the  Seine,  marched, 
with  that  celerity  which  was  characteristic  of  his  race,  through 
Auxerre  into  the  Nivemais  and  Berry  as  £ur  as  the  confines  of 
Auvergne,  ravaging  the  country  all  the  way,  and  carrying  off 
much  plunder.  Waifer  was  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  and  dispatched  envoys  to  the  king  to  demand  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  till  their  difficulties  might  be  arbitrated  at  a 
solenm  mall,  to  be  convoked  the  next  year.  In  sign  of  his  sin* 
cerity,  he  sent  with  the  deputation  as  hostages  his  two  cousins, 
Adalgher  and  Ither,  sons  of  that  unfortunate  Atto  whose  eyes 
had  been  dug  out  by  the  penitent  Hunald.  Pippin  accepted  his 
overtures  and  returned  home  (760).  But  the  next  year,  after 
the  assemblage  and  dismissal  of  the  Marz-feld,  Pippin  heard 
that  Waifer  had  taken  advantage  of  the  truce  to  strengthen  his 
forces,  which  were  pouring  into  the  Prankish  territories  in  great 
numbers.  The  larger  part  of  Burgundy  was  wasted,  includ- 
ing Autun  and  its  districts  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Chalons. 
Doubly  outraged  by  the  breach  of  faith  and  the  invasion  of  his 
own  dominion,  Pippin  gathered  his  warriors  and  fell  upon 
Aquitain  in  a  transport  of  rage.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
oldest  son,  Karl,  who  then  made  his  first  trial  of  arms.*  They 
took  the  strong  fortress  of  Bourbon  (Borbo,  now  Bourbon- 
I'Archambauld)  by  assault;  razed  that  of  Chantelle  to  the 
ground ;  and  then  bore  down  with  their  whole  force  upon  the 
capital  of  Auvcrgne  (Augusto-Ncmetum),  whose  inhabitants  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  citadel  of  Clermont  {Clarus  Jfoiu),  built  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  town.  Blandinua,  tho 
count  of  the  district,  made  a  stubborn  and  resolute  defense, 
but  was  overborne  by  the  impetuous  charges  of  the  Franks,, 
and  the  whole  town,  with  the  men,  women,  and  children,  was 
consumed  by  firc.^  So  implacable  and  ruthless  was  the  an- 
ger of  the  Franks,  that  the  few  Wascons  who  managed  to  es- 
cape were  massacred  in  cold  blood.  It  is  intimated  by  the 
chroniclers  that  this  savage  butchery  was  committed  without  or 

^  Tlic  first  known  to  histon' ;  but,  as  ed  at  fonrtcen,  it  ii  itrobable  Uiat  hd 
he  WEA  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  ain'ady  more  than  once  been  ia  W« 
majority  among  the  Franlu  was  attain-         '  Fred.,  Chron.  Cont.,  4. 
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against  the  orders  of  Pippin,  although  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
avail  himself  of  the  terror  it  every  where  spread  to  bring  about 
a  speedier  surrender  of  the  castles  and  towns.  His  victorious 
arms  were  seen  as  far  south  as  Limoges,  having  despoiled  the 
greater  part  of  Berri,  Auvergne,  and  the  Idmousin,  before  he 
dismissed  his  troops  for  the  winter. 

Early  the  next  spring  they  were  summoned  again  to  com- 
c^pixum  of  plete  the  work  of  destruction.  A  *'  multitude  of  the 
TM.  nation  of  the  Franks,''  under  Pippin  and  his  two 

sons,  invested  the  strongly-fortified  city  of  Bourges,  so  that  "no 
one  could  enter  it  or  depart  from  it."  Waifer,  it  seems,  de- 
pended on  his  fortifieii  towns  for  security,  but  the  Franks  were 
no  longer  more  hordes  of  undisciplined  fighting  men.  Either 
in  their  contests  with  the  Romans,  or  under  the  military  and 
organizing  genius  of  the  Karlingans,  they  had  learned  the  more 
scientific  mcKlcs  of  warfare.  They  raised  walls  of  circumvalla* 
tion  about  besief^I  places,  and  beset  them  with  battering-rama 
and  other  machint^  of  war.  Nevertheless,  Bourges,  under  the 
skillful  defense  of  Count  Ilunibert,  held  out  for  several  weeks 
b<»fon*  it  was  mrnle  to  capitulate.  When  it  did  so  Pippin  man* 
ap»d  to  nvtrain  the  fury  of  his  men,  so  that  the  cruel  execu- 
tions of  the  last  year  wen»  not  relocated.  All  the  Aquitains 
taken  prisoners  were  sent  home,  while  Ilunibert  and  the  Was- 
cons  in  his  employ  were  only  obliged  to  forswear  their  alle- 
giuniv  to  Waif«T,  and  take  on  that  of  Pippin.^  The  castle  of 
Thouars,  in  Poitou,  was  next  overrun,  when  the  Franks  dis- 
Imnded  wTonling  to  their  custom  for  the  winter.  The  next 
n»«Fr«w«  of  year  (7*»3)  afrain  they  repeated  their  incursion,  fight- 
T«^  inp  their  way  alon^r  the  valley  of  the  Vesfcro  and 
l>onh>^me  towani  Bonleaux.  This  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a 
celebnit4»<l  wine  region;'  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Franks 
S|>ent  itself  elnefly  u|x>n  the  vineyards,  which  they  tore  up  and 
deH4»late<l  without  compunction.  Bonleaux  they  did  not  rrach, 
owing.  prol»:ibly,  to  the  defection  of  Tassilo,  the  Duke  of  Ba%'a- 
ria,  who  had  lat4'ly  **  placed  his  hands*'*  in  those  of  I^ppin,  and 

'  Tlirir  wnmrn  and  rhiltlrm.  Ihw.  tluit  tbr  Ilnnlr«tii  wine*  wrrp  \m  gmit 

r^rr,  wrrr  trai  ioto  Au»tni*ui  a*  hiwt-  dmumd,  iKiC  fnU  in  ibfl  ritiei,  bal  ia 

•m^.   |»rt*tinic  that   ihr  Wa»n>n«  Mill  the  rharrhrt  antl  roooutrriet. 
rarricil  tlHirfamilirft  with  tlirffiKia  their         *  Thb  ia  the  Snrt  tiai^  thftt  doiif 

mir  rx|r<ilit{4tfit.  hoMttft  fftr  wmmiu  it 

*  Fnslrghcr    meotiucu    |ttrtic«kH/ 
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afterward  aooompanied  him  as  a  vassal  in  the  Aquitanian  cam- 
paigns. Waifer  had  in  some  way  wrought  upon  his  ancient 
rancors  so  as  to  induce  him  to  turn  homeward,  expecting, 
doubtless,  that  Pippin  would  be  diverted  thereby  toward  the 
east.  But  Pippin  chose  rather  to  pursue  the  Waaoons  along 
the  Garonne,  on  the  banks  of  which,  at  some  imknown  place, 
they  were  signally  defeated. 

Detained  on  the  borders  of  the  Bhino  dunng  the  next  two 
Waifer  aawiii  ycars  by  troublcs  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  Pippin  did 
H^*  1^  not  cross  the  Loire,  and  thus  left  Waifer  a  full  op- 
T6*-7fl«.  portunity  for  recruiting  his  forces  and  reorganizing 
the  war.  He  did  not  lose  the  chance,  and  spent  the  whole  year 
in  collecting  troops,  which  in  the  spring  of  765  were  divided 
into  three  bodies,  and  moved  upon  the  Prankish  territories  in 
three  several  directions.^  One  of  them,  under  Count  Mank,  the 
cousin  of  Waifer,  cast  itself  upon  Septimania;  another,  under 
Hilping,  Count  of  Auvergnc,  upon  the  Lyonnese ;  and  the 
third,  under  Amanugh,  Count  of  Poitiers,  upon  Toaraine.*  It 
was  a  formidable  movement,  designed  to  drive  out  all  the  Prank- 
ish garrisons  by  a  simultaneous  assault,  and  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  All  the  expedi- 
tions miscarried,  their  leaders  were  slain,  and  the  cause  of  the 
duke  was  hopelessly  wrecked.  His  own  people  now  began  to 
desert  him;  his  uncle  Bemistan  even  sought  out  Pippin  to 
swear  fidelity  to  him ;  and  the  towns  and  castles  every  where 
were  fidling  into  the  hands  of  his  foes  by  conquest  or  surren- 
der. But  the  heart  of  Waifer  did  not  fail  him  in  the  extremity 
of  his  fortunes.  He  still  fought  on.  Convinced,  however,  that 
he  could  no  longer  hold  the  north  of  Aquitain  agaiast  the  su- 
perior numbers  and  energy  of  Pippin  (particularly  as  Gtermany 
was  for  a  moment  pacified,  and  the  king  could  once  more  ^ve 
his  personal  attention  to  the  war),  he  ventured  upon  the  des- 
perate experiment  of  sacrificing  a  part  of  his  dominions  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  rest  Aquitain  was  divided  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  extending  from  Auvergne  toward  the  sources  of 

^  It  docs  not  appear  what  part  Wai-  bot  of  St.  ^fartin's  of  Tonn,  who  pot 

fer  himself  took  in  this  offensive  move-  himself  at  the  head  of  the  amwd  riwli 

mcnt.  of  the  abbey  and  beat  the  men  of  PoU 

'  Amann^h,  who  asHailcd  Tonrainc,  tiers, 
was  stopped  at  Tours  bj  Wulfard,  Ab- 
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the  Charentei  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.'  All  the  cities  and 
strong-holds  to  the  north  of  this  he  abandoned  and  disman- 
tledf  and  then  withdrew  into  the  mountainous  and  well-wood* 
cd  region  to  the  south,  where  he  might  at  least  save  to  him* 
self  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  the  fine  districts  of  Wasconia. 
It  was  a  fruitless  expedient  The  Franks  took  possession  at 
once  of  the  abandoned  north,  but  in  their  next  campaign  (767), 
instead  of  marching  directly  upon  Aquitain,  descended  the 
Khone,  and  assailed  the  forces  of  Waifer  from  below.  One 
ailcr  another  his  fastnesses  were  broken  by  their  hardy  valor, 
until  there  remained  to  the  brave  duke  scarcely  a  single  strong- 
hold or  a  united  body  of  warriors. 

Pippin's  last  expedition  in  Aquitain  became,  in  consequence, 
TK»  rhmm  and  mthcr  a  hunt  than  a  war ;  he  had  no  armies  to  con- 
fcr,A.i).T68.  tend  with,  and  only  a  single  man  to  capture.  The 
unfortunate  but  heroic  Waifer,  in  s{)ite  of  his  losses,  refused  to 
submit ;  his  sjnrits,  indce<l,  rose  as  his  prospects  darkened,  and 
he  wanderwl  over  the  country  to  stir  up  the  lingering  discon- 
tents and  foment  new  rebellions.  Though  stripped  of  power  and 
amiR,  his  cities  taken  from  him,  his  chiefs  slain  or  imprisoned ; 
hLs  wife,  his  sistons  and  his  nephews  carried  into  captivity;  some 
of  his  few  nnnainiiig  followers  plotting  against  his  life  to  pur* 
chaste  a  dLshonomble  safety,  Waifer  yet  maintained,  with  sullen 
dignity  and  grandeur,  his  unconquerable  independence.  From 
rock  to  rock,  and  cave  to  cave,  in  the  savage  forests  of  Edobo* 
lus  (now.  the  Ver),  the  Franks  pursued  him  for  weeks,  as  a  wild 
beast  is  tracked  by  huntt^rs.  At  length,  in  the  depth  of  win* 
tiT,  driven  into  one  of  the  mountain  gorges  of  Perigord,  and 
surrounded  by  four  squadrons  {^cara)  of  the  enemy,  he  was  be- 
trayed and  slain,  through  the  complicity  of  Pippin,  by  one  of 
his  own  warriors  named  Waratto.'  The  resistance  of  Aquitain 
and  Wa*«onia  was  at  an  end,  and  the  sceptre  of  Pippin  acknowl* 
edginl  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees.  Ten  campaigns,  and 
nearly  as  many  years  of  fighting  as  Ctesar  bad  consumed  in  the 
conquest  of  all  Gaul,  ha<I  been  occupied  in  the  reduction  of  this 
single  Htubbom  pn>vince. 


Fnuh*  I  riliftt.  dr  U  Gttal.  M^rid.,     of  if  iorUlmtt,  the  mA «/  Mitlip of  Po. 
.  !••  '."*1 ).  Uookfft,  M  dcMribed  bj  Iniug  ia  iht 

*  The  rtul  of  Waifer  rccalU,  in  biaiij     tikccdi  fiuuk. 
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While  Pippin  had  been  prosecuting  these  wars,  he  did  not 
chuigM  in  forget  to  maintain  his  friendly  relations  with  the  oourt 

Italy  A.D 

766-ftf7.  '  of  Borne.  Some  changes  of  personage  had  taken  place 
in  Italy,  but  no  essential  change  of  political  situatioD.  Ais- 
tanlf  was  no  more,  having  been  accidentally  killed  while  hunt- 
ing, toward  the  close  of  year  756.  Pope  Stephen,  in  conimnni- 
eating  the  event  to  Pippin,  reproached  the  memory  of  the  Lom- 
bard in  the  vilest  epithets,  calling  him  "  that  tyrant,  that  satel- 
lite of  the  devil,  that  destroyer  of  the  Church  of  Grod," 
his  death  to  the  immediate  vengeance  of  Deity,  and  almost 
joiced  in  the  assurance  that  '*  his  soul  has  been  plunged  in  the 
abyss  of  hell  ;"^  but,  as  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  dis- 
puted between  Desiderius,  a  Lombard  duke,  and  BachiSy  the 
brother  of  Aistaulf,  who  emerged  from  his  monastery,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  intrigue  successfully  in  favor  of  the  warrior  rath- 
er than  the  monk.  The  price  of  his  interference  was  the  sur- 
render to  the  Church  of  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  with  the  castles 
of  Imola,  Facnza,  Ancona,  Osimo,  and  others.'  Stephen  died, 
also,  before  the  consummation  of  the  bargain  (April,  757),  and 
only  a  few  months  after  Aistaulf,  whose  decease  he  had  view- 
ed with  so  much  bigotry.  His  brother  Paul  suooeeded  him, 
reigning  for  ten  years,  when  the  succession  to  a  place  of  such 
lofty  dignity  and  power  became  itself  the  subject  of  a  bit- 
ter and  bloody  strife.  Constantine,  a  layman,  usurped  the 
throne  for  a  year ;  Philip  was  next  elected  by  a  certain  fiustion ; 
and,  finally,  amid  the  most  revolting  scenes  of  tumult  and  car- 
nage, Stephen  III.  was  declared  the  legitimate  pontiff  by  the 
stronger  party  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people  (767).  Baring 
these  troubles,  the  King  of  the  Lombards,  Desiderius,  showed 
himself  alternately  the  friend  and  the  foe  of  the  papacy ;  bnt^ 
while  he  withheld  the  promised  concessions  exacted  by  Stephen 
n.,  he  was  restrained  by  a  dread  of  King  Pippin  firom  open  or 
destructive  hostilities.  Nevertheless,  he  was  suspected  and 
feared,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Stephen  III.  was  to  commu- 
nicate his  elevation  and  his  hopes  to  the  King  of  the  Frankly 
as  the  declared  Patrician  of  Rome.  Before  his  embassadors  ar- 
rived, however,  that  monarch  was  himself  extinct    Returning 

*  Codex  Carol. f  Epist.  ad  Tipp.,  3,         *  AnastasinSy  Vit.  Steph.  IL 
apud  Bouquet,  t.  v.,  p.  499. 
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itMih  ^  pto.  from  the  last  expedition  into  Aquitain,  he  was  seized 
A.um  with  a  fever  at  Saintes ;  in  vain  he  put  up  his  prayen 
to  St  Martin  of  Tours,  and  afterward  to  St  Denis,  near  PariS| 
to  intercede  for  his  recovery ;  in  vain  he  cast  his  costly  obla- 
tions upon  the  altars  of  the  churches,  and  poured  his  abundant 
alms  into  the  hands  of  the  monks  and  the  poor.  The  clutch 
of  death  was  not  to  be  unloosed  by  any  purchases  or  prayers ; 
and  ho  expired,  after  having  divided  his  kingdom  between  his 
sons  Karl  and  Karloman,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  eleven  of  which  ho  had  passed  as  Mayor  of  the  Palace, 
and  sixteen  as  an  anointed  king. 

Son  of  Karl  the  Hammer,  and  father  of  Karl  the  Great,  Pip- 
lib  pa>itk»  pi'^'*  fi*"*®  J^^  yyccxi  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  more  illus- 
"^  '•'^-  trious  relatives.  lie  fought  no  battle  like  the  battle 
of  his  sire  against  the  Saracens;  he  established  no  empire  like 
the  empire  which  Charlemagne  extended  over  Europe ;  never- 
tlielcss,  he  was  a  strong  shoot  of  a  strong  stock,  who  carried  on 
ably  the  work  which  Karl-Martel  began,  and  no  less  ably  pre- 
pared the  work  which  the  greater  Karl  perfected.  His  private 
life  is  utterly  unknown,  and  the  motives  of  his  policy  arc  only 
to  be  guessed  from  the  general  results,  but  these  leave  little 
doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  his  age,  compre- 
hending well  its  wants  and  tendencies,  and  marching  with  sin- 
gular unity  as  well  as  energy  of  purpose  to  his  ends.  A  Ger- 
man of  the  Germans,  whose  organ  and  representative  he  was, 
he  im|)arte<I  new  vigor  to  that  series  of  aristocratic  institutions 
which  had  overcome  the  feeble  imperialism  of  the  Merovin* 
gans;'  and  a  true  son  of  the  Church,  willing  in  his  devotion  to 
endow  with  munificent  gifts  the  altan?  of  his  faith,  and  to  walk 
bareheailed  in  the  train  of  the  sacred  n»lics,  he  repulsed  the  in- 
roads of  the  wild  paganism  of  the  north,  and  lent  a  j>owcrful 
support  to  tlic  establishment  of  the  spiritual  monarchy  of 

Ilr)mt\' 

M hi  the  true  lularp  of  the  lUrltiw         *  Wirth  (Gnrhirhl.  «lfr  DniM^ies, 

gM  rurmJiT,  aihI  the  cMMcntuU  fr«<kUiai  h.  i.,  e.  l.'i)  rp|pmb  hit  rpifB  m  a  tars* 

«if  Hvirt  T  At  thif  |«h(«l,  ace  Lrhuenm  iiig*|j(iuit  m  tbt  ilfftt***  iA  OcnnM^. 
(In«titat.  McniYiag.,  i.  ti.,  1.  ii.,  cc 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Karl  the  Great,  or  Cbarlexaone.    (From  A.D.  768  to  A.D.  788.) 

There  is  to  me  something  indescribably  grand  in  the  figure 
oreatneM  of  ^^  many  of  the  barbaric  chiefe — Alariks,  Ataul&i  The- 
^^•^  odoriks,  and  Euriks — who  succeeded  to  the  power 

of  the  Romans,  and,  in  their  wild,  heroic  way,  endeavoied  to 
raise  a  fabric  of  state  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  empire.  But 
none  of  those  figures  is  so  imposing  and  majestic  as  that  of 
KarV  the  son  of  Pippin,  whose  name,  for  the  first  and  onlj 
time  in  history,  the  admiration  of  mankind  has  indissolublj 
blended  with  the  title  of  Great.*  By  the  peculiarity  of  his  po- 
sition in  respect  to  ancient  and  modem  times — ^by  the  extraor- 
dinary length  of  his  reign,  by  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged,  by  the  extent  and 
splendor  of  his  conquests,  by  his  signal  services  to  the  Church| 
and  by  the  grandeur  of  his  personal  qualities — ^he  impresBed 
himself  so  profoundly  upon  the  character  of  his  times,  that  he 
stands  almost  alone  and  apart  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  For 
nearly  a  thousand  years  before  him,  or  since  the  days  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  no  monarch  had  won  so  universal  and  brilliant  a 
renown ;  and  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  after  him,  or  un- 
til the  days  of  Charles  Y.  of  Germany,  no  monarch  attained 
any  thing  like  an  equal  dominion.  A  link  between  the  old 
and  new,  he  revived  the  Empire  of  the  West,  with  a  degree 
of  glory  that  it  had  only  enjoyed  in  its  prime ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  modem  history  of  every  Continental  nation  was 
made  to  begin  with  him.  Germany  claims  him  as  one  of  her 
most  illustrious  sons ;  France,  as  her  noblest  king ;  Italy,  as 
her  chosen  emperor;  and  the  Church  as  her  most  prodigal 
benefactor  and  worthy  saint    All  the  institutions  of  the  Mid- 

>  I  shall  adhere  to  the  German  name  form  of  it,  CharleniBgiiei  wfll  be  nqNfw 

of  Karl,  in  accordance  with  my  general  sedcd  in  general  me. 
plan,  and  liecausc  it  is  more  agreeable         *  Gibbon  (Dec  and  lUlf  voL  vL| 

to  me,  but  without  Imving  the  vanity  to  c.  49). 
tnppow  for  a  moment  that  the  French 
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die  Ages — apolitical,  literary,  sdentific,  and  ecclesiastical — de- 
lighted to  trace  their  traditiomuy  origins  to  his  hand :  he  was 
considered  the  source  of  the  peerage,  the  iuspirer  of  chivalry, 
the  founder  of  the  universities,  and  the  endower  of  the  church- 
es ;  and  the  genius  of  romance,  kindling  its  fantastic  torches 
at  the  flame  of  his  deeds,  lighted  up  a  new  and  marvelous 
world  about  him,  filled  with  wonderful  adventures  and  he- 
roic forms.  ^  Thus,  by  a  double  immortality,  the  one  the  de- 
liberate  award  of  history,  and  the  other  the  prodigal  gift  of 
fiction,'  he  claims  the  study  of  mankind. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  youth  and  education  of 
Karfa  rooth  this  colossal  individuality ;  but  his  younger  days, 
AD.74t-76iL  like  the  beginnings  of  nations  and  races,  arc  veiled 
in  darkness.  Kiuhard,  his  secretary  and  friend,  who  wrote  his 
life  and  the  annals  of  his  age,  oonfc*sses  ignorance  of  his  early 
years,  and  no  one  else  has  been  able  to  supply  the  deficiency.' 
He  was  bom  either  at  Aachen  or  Ingelheim,  about  the  year 
742 ;  yet  his  name  is  mentioned  but  twice  before  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  once  at  the  reception  given  by  his 
father  to  Po{x;  Stephen  IL,  and  once  as  a  witness  in  the  Aqui- 
tanian  cami>aign&  By  these  incidents,  it  is  rendered  certain 
tliat  he  was  early  accustomed  to  the  duties  of  the  palace  and  to 
the  martial  exercises  of  the  Franks.  At  the  same  time,  the 
long  iniimacy  of  Pippin  with  the  great  prelates  of  the  day,  who 
were  many  of  them  men  of  learning,  makes  it  probable  that  he 
accjuired  from  them  whatevt^r  culture  they  could  impart  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  his  mother  Bertrada,  or  Bertha,  a  woman  of 
energetic  characttT  and  strong  affections,  watched  over  the  do- 

'  (Hi   th«>   1ioin«nnu)Qe   hutorj  rif  the  Gr»u  nf  the  ADoajmoiis  monk  (if 

Karl.  •er(ittilUnl( Vic  de  CharlemAK.,  8c.  (lall,  ainl  <»cher  chroairlcrt,  to  h« 

Tol.  ii.,  |i.  *2X\),  ffiand  in   I)tiCH|iiet ;  and  the  Livr*  uf 

*  Sirfihen  (Lrct.  on  IlUt.  of  Fimoe.,  the    l*nfic«,  hj   Aiuuu«ia«,  the   Ithra* 
ler.  lii.,  |i.  :>*«).  rian,  tli«  freater  |«rt  of  then  vrittea 

*  The  auth<«ritir«  fur  the  life  and  rrnr  near  hia  timea,  or  drawn  frvnn  roo- 
rrtjcn  nf  Karl  arr  Imth  morp  and  t«iter  letn|«irmrj  •iiarcea.  I'nder  him  the  uld 
than  «ie  havr  had  ftinrv  the  extinrtion  annala,  which  were  the  merr  noiatiofia 
of  tlic  WT»trm  rrii|'irr.  Thrr  are,  flril  of  monka  on  the  mafiria  of  the  ihinn 
aiKl  mcHt  ini|«inant,  the  Li^  and  the  no  whirh  ther  mlcuUtc«l  the  Paarhal 
AnnaU  U  llintiard.  a  n«ni|«niun,  and«  CNrle,  UtMamned  «nit  into  r«ini|4eter  hia> 
tnMlition  laT*,  a  Min-in-law  of  Karl ;  turiea.  Kinhard't  Life  nf  Karl,  ftir  i»- 
•enind,  hi«  imn  ra|Htalara  and  letter*;  •unce,  it  a  ncnt  aad  lively  f|«ciaiai 
third,  the  letter*  U  Ah  uin,  of»e  of  hia  of 
|)erM>nal  frirod*  and  Alicudaou  \  foorth. 
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velopment  of  his  moral  and  religious  nature,  exposed  to  so 
many  dangers  both  in  the  army  and  the  court* 

In  the  division  of  his  kingdom,  Pippin  left  to  Karl,  AusUasia 
The  diTision  of  ^ud  its  Germauic  dependencies,  and  to  Karloman, 
wm.I"k1T^  his  brother,  some  six  or  eight  years  younger,  Bur- 
hia  brother.  gundy,  Provcncc,  and  Septimania,  while  Neustria 
and  Aquitain  were  divided  between  them.*  As  an  evidence 
of  their  equality  of  rank  doubtless,  they  were  both  crowned  on 
the  same  day  (Oct.  7),  with  the  consent  of  the  nobles,  the  one  at 
Noyon,  and  the  other  at  Soissons. 

In  ascending  his  throne,  Karl  found  the  cardinal  points  of 
Kart'a  poticy  his  forcigu  and  domestic  policy  laid  down  for  him 
A.D.  769.  by  the  three  great  men,  his  ancestors,  whose  lai^ 
capacities  and  splendid  achievements  had  slowly  buUt  up  the 
power  of  their  house.  Those  points  were  the  maintenance  of 
that  Germanic  constitution  of  society  which  had  rendered  the 
advances  of  the  Austrasians  into  Gaul  almost  a  second  Germanic 
invasion;  to  anticipate,  instead  of  awaiting,  the  inroads  of  8ur> 
rounding  barbarism,  so  as  to  extinguish  it  on  its  own  hearth ; 
and  to  cultivate  and  extend  alliances  with  all  peacefully-disposed 
nations,  and  particularly  with  the  great  spiritual  potentate  who 
controlled  the  destinies  of  the  Church.'  Karl's  first  civic  act 
was  to  preside  at  the  Council  of  Bouen  (769),  which  renewed 
the  canons  against  unworthy  priests ;  and  in  his  first  capitular 
he  entitled  himself  "  Kling  by  the  grace  of  God,  a  devout  de- 
fender of  the  Holy  Church,  and  ally  in  all  things  {adjtUor)  of 
the  apostolic  see."  War,  however,  almost  immediately  di- 
verted him  from  civic  labors,  showing  that  he  was  an  Aua- 
trasian  as  well  as  a  Churchman,  determined  to  maintain  the 
ambitious  projects  of  his  fathers.  Scarcely  had  the  council 
closed,  when  he  was  compelled  to  summon  a  mall  of  warriors 
to  consider  the  state  of  Aquitain,  agitated  by  new  troubleSp 


'  Bertha  appears  in  the  Inter  nv  character  of  mnch  genUencM  and 

manccM  as  Bertha  with  the  Great  Foot,  nemi. 
and,  both  in  history  and  ii<:tion,  w  an         *  The  writcm  differ  as  to  thit  di> 

interesting  figure.      Gaillard  (Vie  do  vifiion,  but,  as  Karl  so  soon  tncoended 

Charlcnuig.,  t.  ii.,  p.  243)  has  collected  to  the  whole,  the  precise  demarcation 

some  of  the  fictions  which  relate  to  her,  are  of  little  conseqaence. 
and  in  which  she  generally  appears  as  a        '  Stephen  (Lect.  on  Hlfi.  Ynmet^  pu 

63). 
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ww  fd  Aval.  ^^  ^^^  Duke  Hunald,  quitting  bis  cloister,  had  re- 
^"'^  sumed  his  wife  and  his  authority,  and  was  onoe  more 

appealing  to  his  subjects  to  avenge  his  and  their  wrongs.^ 
GhoHtly  apparition  as  ho  must  have  seemed  after  so  long  a  se- 
clusion, they  flocked  about  him  in  great  numbers.  The  king 
was  forced  to  march  hurriedly  against  them  in  order  to  retain 
his  hold  of  the  province.  Karloman,  being  invited  to  aocompa* 
ny  him,  did  so  for  a  part  of  the  way ;  but  some  dark  jealousy 
or  rancor  which  he  had  nursed  bred  an  open  quarrel  between 
them,  and  he  soon  returned  moodily  to  his  estates.  By  the 
wonderful  activity  which  the  young  and  untried  chief  display- 
ed,  the  forces  of  Uunald  were  soon  dissipated,  and  he  himself 
driven  to  seek  a  refuge  with  his  nephew,  Loup,  the  Duke  of 
Wosconia,  and  son  of  that  Atto  whose  eyes  he  had  extinguish- 
ed. I»up  surrendered  him  to  Karl,  who  sent  him,  after  a  brief 
imprisonment,  into  Italy,  to  pass  his  days  as  a  penitent  near 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.' 

In  the  moan  time,  the  ill  fi^eling  of  Karloman  had  been  in- 
Marruc*  of  kah  Hamcd  bv  his  partu^ans  to  a  i)itch  of  bitter  enmity ; 

with    A    l^onhsr^  •/  i  i  .f   f 

princm, AD. no.  and,  but  for  the  inter>'ention  of  Bertrada,  tho 
mother,  who  succivdiHl  in  appeasing  him,  it  would  have  led  to 
•  a  (li.*<astrous  rupture  between  the  kingdoms.  Devoted  to  God 
as  a  nun,  she  loved  peace  and  good-will,  and  this  sentiment 
induced  her  to  undertake  another  more  important  reconcilia- 
tion. It  was  that  of  the  Franks  and  the  Lombards,  whose  king, 
De:<i(lerius,  was  not  only  embroileil  with  the  Pope,  but  look- 
ed with  no  friendly  eyes  upon  the  promising  king  of  the 
Franks.  Iler  plan  was  to  bring  about  a  marriage  of  Karl  with 
Desidorata,  the  daughter  of  the  Lombard  monarch ;  and,  in 
furiherance  of  it,  she  visited  Italy,  where  she  encountered  no 
opiHmition  from  the  {xrsons  most  interested  in  the  scheme,  but 
the  utmrwt  vehemence  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  supremo 
pontiff.  Ilis  ambition  and  his  hatred  were  alike  interL*9(to<l  in 
the  defeat  of  this  fatal  alliance.  Karl  was  already  married,  and 
that  fact  mi;:ht  huve  furnished  St^^phen  III.  with  excellent  rca- 

'    I  fin«l  mi  |ii**itiTr  •utrntrnt  that  *  Riohnnl  (Aniul.,  md  Ann.  7G9). 

thi«  llunakl  wa*  thr  •amr  vrhci  luui  mK     It  i«.  btmrTer,  nuC  t-k*r  wbctbcr  be  «»> 
diraled  in  711,  Irtif  nil  t\tr  rirmmatanrri     ai|«>i  or  wm  banithwl 
•n«l  tS«'  UtiT  initlittttiu  thim  liiat  it 
raiui  bA«c  been  tbc 
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SODS  for  opposing  the  match ;  but,  passing  oyer  the  moral  oon- 
siderations  lightly,  he  vented  his  sultry  rage  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  Lombards  as  a  nation.^  They  were  a  perfidiousi 
leprous,  fetid,  and  horrible  race,  he  said,  with  whom  the  most 
Christian  kings  of  the  Franks  should  have  no  more  intercourse 
than  the  adorers  of  the  true  God  with  the  children  of  BaaL 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  protests,  Karl  espoused  the  princesBi 
to  the  delight  of  his  mother  and  the  apparent  fratemization  of 
the  two  powers.  But,  in  the  end,  the  marriage  had  the  effect 
B0irad  atM  her  ^^^J  ^^  involving  them  more  deeply  and  Utterly,  for 
in  a  jtu.  ^jQji  repudiated  his  wife  the  next  year  for  some  un- 
explainable  cause,  and  returned  her  with  ignominy  to  her  father.' 
A  dark  storm  was  then  brewed  at  the  court  of  Desiderias 
A  plot  hmtched  agaiust  thc  offending  monarch*  An  affront  so  in- 
A.D.77(  *  suiting  to  the  royal  family  kindled  anew  the  an- 
cient  animosities  of  the  races.  At  the  same  time,  Hunald,  the 
banished  or  fugitive  duke,  repairing  to  their  capital  instead 
of  to  the  monastery,  mingled  his  grievances  with  theirs;  and, 
to  increase  the  circle  of  the  malcontents,  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren of  Karloman  fled  thither  with  the  complaint  that  they  had 
been  robbed  of  their  patrimony  by  the  ambitious  brother. 
Karloman  had  suddenly  died,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  interred, 
the  elder  Karl  took  possession  of  his  estates  and  his  power. 
It  was  not  unusual  among  the  Franks  for  the  uncle  to  seize 
the  property  of  orphan  nephews,  and  in  this  case  it  appears  to 
have  been  done  less  through  avidity  or  the  national  custom 
than  the  general  desire  of  the  subjects  of  the  deceased  prince 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  his  brother.  All  the  nobles,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  lay,  says  the  chronicler,  were  eager  to  anoint 
Karl  as  their  king,  and  to  render  the  noble  nation  of  the  Franks 
a  united  monarchy.^  Gcrbergha,  the  relict  of  Karloman,  to- 
gether with  her  children  and  some  nobles  who  dung  to  their 
cause,  impelled  by  a  needless  panic,  it  is  said,  sought  an  asylum 
at  thc  court  of  Karl's  powerful  enemy.  An  insulted  monarch,  a 
deposed  and  outcast  duke,  and  the  family  of  a  brother  despoiled 


>  Sec  his  letters  to  Karl  and  Karlo.  I.  ii.,  c.  25).     Karl  wxm  after 

man  (Hotiquct,  t.  v.,  pp.  rAl-rtAA).  Hildegarda,  the  daughter  of  a  Swabiaa 

*  It  is  intimnted  that  she  wa»  either  or  Alemannic  noMe. 

diseased  or  sterile  (Monach.  S»n  Gall,  '  Annal.  Mcttens.,  ad  Ann.  771* 
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of  its  inheritanoe,  were  combined  together  to  noariBh  the  roots 
of  bitterness  which  had  sprung  up  between  the  Lombard  and 
Austrasian  kings.^ 

But  a  more  imminent  and  formidable  foe  drew  his  attentioii 
TIN  suoM  for  ^6  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  plot  seething  in  Italy.  His 
•ad  rnakM,  j^Qf^j^g^  neighbors  on  the  northeast,  the  Saxons,  di- 
vided into  the  Westpbalians,  Angrivarians,  and  Eastphaliana^ 
once  the  brothers  and  then  the  tributaries  of  the  Franks,  were 
now  their  most  inveterate  enemies.  Those  stalwart  sons  of  the 
forest,  through  jealousies  incident  to  territorial  proximity,  prej- 
udices of  clan,  differences  of  manners,  of  pohtical  constitution 
and  religion,  and  the  rankling  wounds  of  old  wars,  had  imbibed 
an  undying  hatred  of  their  ancient  kinsmen.'  Few  of  the  Ko> 
man  or  foreign  influences,  which  had  tempered  the  original 
nature  of  the  Frank.%  had  touched  their  grain.  They  were  oHf 
the  genuine  old  German  stock  still,  having  their  affinities  with 
the  Frisons  and  Danes  of  the  north.  The  primitive  constitu- 
tion of  the  tribe,  which  subsists  upon  agriculture  and  war,  and  is 
governed  by  many  small  chiefs  (herrzoghen,  dukes),  continued 
to  l)e  maintained  among  them.  They  honored^  with  the  lively 
yet  stubborn  zeal  of  the  children  of  nature,  that  profound  faith 
of  the  Ason,  which  the  wnrrior-god  bad  given  to  their  fathers^ 
and  which,  blended  with  their  traditions,  their  household  wor- 
ship, and  the  very  names  of  their  hills  and  groves,'  was  en- 
twined  with  every  fibre  of  their  being.  Regarding  the  Franks^ 
who  had  abandoned  the  old  home  and  the  old  wajrs,  as  degen- 
erate ofTithoots  of  a  once  noble  stem,  the  Saxons  saw  in  their 
submission  to  kings  and  their  attachment  to  the  Church  treach- 
ery and  desertion,  while  the  Franks  regarded  the  Saxons  as  idol- 
atera  and  Imrbarians.  The  Christianity  which  had  been  preach- 
ed to  the  latter  by  the  missionaries  of  Boniface,  securing  but  a 
precarious  lo<lgment  among  them,  and  administered  oflen  with 
an  injudicious  zoal,  hail  aroused  and  irritated  rather  than  suth 
dued  their  vindictive  passions.  The  priests,  indeed,  who  were 
sometimes,  as  Alcuin  intimates,  ;>ree/a(orr4  (robbers),  not/mvd!h 

>  Eintum!  (AniuA,  H  Vit.  Karl).  •  Orimm  a>nil*clw  If Ttbolofie, Ei»> 

*  The  Aniniv«H«n«  were  aninfif  the  leitoiig,  b.  L,  m.  i-S). 

trihm  Whirh  luul  dHgiiuUj  coBHiOwd 

Che  FraakUh  kA(iie. 
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catores  (preachers),  were  the  special  objects  of  their  rage :  thej 
despoiled  monasteries  with  a  will;  and  the  churches  eveiy 
where  were  the  first  things  to  fall  before  their  torches  and  bat- 
tle-axes. During  the  ten  years'  war  of  Pippin  in  Aquitain  and 
Septimauia,  they  had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  wreak 
their  fury  with  peculiar  heat.  The  borders  were  the  scenes 
of  perpetual  outrages.^  In  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the 
new  king  they  fiincied  they  might  find  impunity.  Karl  was 
yet  unknown  to  them,  and  his  seeming  negligence  in  repuls- 
ing their  inroads  encouraged  their  predatory  fervor.  As  if  an- 
ticipating the  thirty-three  years  of  slaughter  and  turmoil  which 
the  Saxon  conquest  would  cost  him,  he  recoiled  at  first  from  the 
onslaught ;  but  he  stopped  only  like  the  eagle  who  balances  eie 
he  swoops  upon  his  prey.* 

Summoning  his  May-field  at  Worms,  Karl  crossed  the  Rhine, 
Firnt  Saxon  and  shot  uorthward  upon  the  cantons  of  the  Upper 
TT2.'  "  Lippe.  Those  sombre  forests  centuries  before  had 
been  the  theatre  of  the  struggles  of  Hermann  with  the  legions 
of  Rome.  It  was  there  the  troops  of  Varus  had  been  drawn 
into  the  fatal  ambush  of  the  Teutoberg,  in  which  they  were  so 
remorselessly  slain ;  it  was  there  that,  six  years  later,  Gkrmani- 
cus  paid  those  solemn  funeral  rites,  of  which  Tacitus  has  paint- 
ed one  of  the  most  pathetic  pictures  of  history ;'  and  there,  too, 
in  honor  of  the  immortal  hero  of  their,  race,  the  Germans  had 
erected  a  temple  and  a  statue,  which  they  revered  with  relig- 
ious awe  as  the  symbol  of  their  nation  and  a  monument  of 
glory.*  On  the  heights  of  Ehrcsburg,  or  hill  of  honor,  above 
the  Wint-ficld,  or  field  of  victory,  and  amid  "  the  black  shad- 
ows of  the  secular  trees,"*  rose  the  rude  fane  of  their  first  de- 
liverer. It  was  a  lofty  block  of  stone  surmounted  by  an  arm- 
ed warrior,  who  held  in  his  right  hand  a  standard  ornamented 
with  a  rose ;  in  his  left  a  balance ;  while  on  his  buckler  reared 

*  Vit.  Sancti  Libuini,  iipud  Pngi.  the  Germnn  nation,  nr  nstiona]  deitj 
Crit.,  §  r>,  ]».  330;  Poctsu  Saxonici,  An-  (Grimm,  Deutsche  Mrtliologic,  b.  L, 
nuloSf  I.  i..  V.  40.  8.  104),  but  it  wa.s  nlw  ctmncctcd,  as  ii 

'  Murtin  (Hist,  dc  Fninco,   t.  ii.,  (>l)vioiis  from  tho  ]io(iition  and  Tariout 

p.  34K).  loi-al  names,  with  the  dc«ds  of  Her^ 

'  Tacit.  (Annnl.,  1.  i.,  re.  01,  02).  mnnn,  the  Chcrnnkan  chief  (Stapfer, 

*  The    III  rmiusnulr^  or   column   of  niotf.  ( 'nirentef/^^  art.  Arminiiu). 
Ilennaun,  as  it  was  called,  is  supimsoil         •  Martin  (Hist,  de  France,*!,  ii., 
to  have  been  a  mysterious  emblem  of  ]>.  333). 
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a  lion,  at  the  feet  of  which  was  a  field  strown  with  flowen.^ 
Against  this  idol  of  the  Saxon  heart  Karl  directed  his  arms. 
After  penetrating  through  marshes  and  wood,  his  troops  at 
length  scaled  the  heights,  seized  the  fortress,  demolished  the 
temple,  burned  the  sacred  groves,  and  broke  in  pieces  the  ven* 
crated  imagc.^  Stupefied  and  consternated  by  the  sacrilegious 
boldness  of  the  attack,  the  Saxons  allowed  themselves  to  be 
easily  dispersed,  or  to  surrender.  Karls  first  campaign,  which 
had  smitten  them  in  the  forehead  of  their  faith,  secured  him  the 
renown  of  overcoming  the  principal  deity  of  the  barbarians  and 
the  joyful  greetings  of  all  Christendom;  while  the  chroniclers 
relate  how  the  heavens  testified  their  approval  of  it  by  the 
miraculous  opening  of  a  copious  spring  just  at  the  moment 
when  his  army  was  about  to  perish  with  thirst.^ 

Meanwhile  the  breach  between  Dcsiderius  and  the  Pope  had 
runpaiirninLnm-  bccn  widening.  The  king,  with  a  generous  com- 
T7i  '  *  **  passion  for  the  orphan  children  of  Karloman,  de* 
manded  of  the  [X)ntifr  the  royal  unction,  as  a  consecration  of 
their  dignity  and  an  acknowledgment  of  their  right ;  but  he, 
imputing  these  im{>ortunities  to  wickedness,  steadily  refrained 
from  a  compliance  whirh  would  have  ofiended  his  friend  and 
ally  the  great  Karl.*  OiIht  causes  of  dissension  also  enven- 
omed their  hatreds.  The  concessions  to  the  Holy  See  extort- 
ed  from  Aistaulf  by  Pippin,  indeterminate  or  g<»neral  in  8<'ojx», 
were  8n5coj)Ublc  of  a  variety  of  contradictory  intcrpn^tations. 
IIa<lrian,  who  succeeded  Stephen  in  772,  acting  in  l>chalf  of 
the  coiifuso<l  rights  of  the  Itoman  republic,  the  emj>ire,  and 
the  papacy,  claimed  many  jftsd'lia^  or  seignorial  magistracies 
within  the  domains  of  the  liOmlmnls  which  thev  were  unwill- 
ing  to  ^'mnU*  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  carrietl  oft'  fn>m 
the  rojHi  several  citii^  of  the  exarchate,  including  Commacio 
and  Farnza.  At  length  they  inva<le<l  and  ravaged  the  ven*  ter- 
ritory <'r  Home.*  Karl  was  imploretl  for  succor  by  an  enuK'yiry 
of  IIa<]rian,  who  vovapod  into  (laul  bv  wav  of  Mars<Mlles,  the 

S|K-]niAn    (Irminftul.,   s|»im1   rajj^i.         *  AfM«tA«iiKi  Cin  Vit.   IlodrUiii  po* 
<*ril.,  I  4.  p.  .ti***;..  |«,  a|»iiil  |l4Hi«|iM*t.  t.  ^.V 

'  Antilles  LauifuhamcitM^,  stl  Aon.  *  St^momli  f  lli«i.  dm  KniDr.,  t.  i.. 

'  KinluirU  (Aniul..  •<!  Ann.  77!.';:  *  Paul  WanM-fria  (Ihf  Gmii 

Aniul.  Fultlrnso;  Annal.  Mcttciu.         goUtrdi,  ^|>t».i  id  Aaa.  773^ 
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usual  passes  of  the  Alps  being  closed  by  the  enemy.*     He  de- 
manded of  Karl,  '*  the  legitimate  guardian  and  defender  of  the 
Roman  people,"  whom,  moreover,  "Stephen,  of  blessed  memoxy, 
had  consecrated  to  the  patriciate,"  that  he  should  "  free  them 
from  the  oppressions  of  Dcsiderius."*    Karl  listened  to  the  ap- 
peal with  the  gracious  alacrity  of  one  who  was  both  Patrician  of 
Some  and  a  true  son  of  the  Church.    The  threatened  Desideiius 
protested  that  ho  had  fulfilled  every  term  of  any  treaties  by 
which  he  was  bound ;  and  the  summer  was  spent  in  fruitless 
negotiations.    In  December  Karl  convoked  his  lords  at  Geneva, 
and,  dividing  the  army  into  two  bodies,  prepared  to  ascend  the 
rough  paths  of  the  Alps.     One  division  of  his  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Bernard,  his  uncle,  a  bastard  of  Karl-Martel, 
made  the  passage  by  Mount  Jove  {ifons  Jovis),  now  the  Great 
St.  Bernard ;  and  another,  led  by  the  king  personally,  took  the 
route  by  Mount  Cenis.     "  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  diffi- 
culty," says  Eiuhard,  "  which  the  Franks  encountered  in  scal- 
ing these  inaccessible  heights,  whose  rocky  summits  shoot  sheer 
up  into  the  skies."^    Desiderius  was  in  possession  of  the  Italian 
side,  which  was  fortified  with  palisades  of  stones  and  trees. 
He  fancied  that  the  soldiers  of  Karl  would  scarcely  brook  a 
bivouac  among  the  winter  snows  of  those  frowning  precipices 
and  rude  defiles ;  and  they  had,  indeed,  already  begun  to  mur- 
mur  of  returning  home,  when  the  Lombards  suddenly  disap- 
peared, as  if  smitten  by  invisible  foes.*    Bernard  had  assailed 
them  on  the  fiank,  according  to  the  strategy  of  Earl,  and  put 
them  to  flight  toward  Pavia. 

Arrived  at  the  walls  of  that  city,  the  Lombard  king  resolute- 
ixmc  Meg*  ly  maintained  the  defense,  and  sent  his  son,  Adalghis, 
ofravia.  ^^,j|^j^  ^YiQ  widow  and  children  of  Karloman,  to  occupy 
Verona,  "  the  most  impregnable  town  in  the  kingdom."  A  yast 
body  of  Franks,  accompanied  by  a  cortdge  of  bishops,  abbots^ 
and  clerks,  soon  took  up  its  position  before  the  walls,  and  b^an 
an  assault.  At  the  same  time  a  second  body  passed  onward 
toward  Verona,  reducing  the  open  country  as  it  went  along. 
This  city,  either  badly  garrisoned  or  defended,  was  made  to 

'  Aniinl.  Loisolinni..  ot  Tilinni.  *  TIic  clironiclcn  do,  in  fact,  aicribe 

'  Aiinil.  >fr>tt(Ti<..  n«l  Ann.  7To.  their  siiddm  flight  to  dirino 

'  Kiiilianl,  Vi*.  Kami.  Mjh;. 
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yield  in  a  little  while;  the  family  of  Karloman  surrendered, 
Adalghis  escaped  to  Byzantium,  and  the  Lombards  delivered 
up  their  arms.^  A  more  obstinate  and  animated  courage  pro- 
longed the  fate  of  Pavia.  All  the  winter  and  for  a  part  of  the 
spring  (774)  the  Franks  pushed  the  siege  with  all  their  strength, 
but  the  inhabitants  resisted  with  no  less  energy.  Other  strong* 
holds  of  the  district  north  of  the  Po  gave  in ;  the  people  of 
S|K>leto  and  Ricti  reconciled  themselves  to  the  Pope ;  yet  the 
DetrnntMyiuid  bnivc  hcarts  in  Pavia,  regarding  it  as  the  last  asy- 
•nrr.  lum  of  their  nationality,  preferred  the  horrors  of 

war,  famine,  and  disease  to  the  dishonor  of  capitulation. 

Karl  had  taken  his  family  with  him  into  Italy  (where  his 
K*rt  Ttiiu  daughter  Adelaida  was  bom  during  the  siege),  and, 
T74  *  when  the  Easter  festival  approached,  he  left  his  army 
to  make  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  Eternal  City.  lie  traveled 
thnnigh  Tuscany  with  a  numerous  escort  of  his  dukes,  bishops, 
oounts  and  servants ;  and  the  rumor  of  his  approach  reaching 
tli*»  ears  of  Pope  Adrian,  threw  the  latter  into  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
liglit.  He  di.'^patched  the  magistrates  (Judtccf)  of  the  city  thir- 
ty miles  beyond  the  walls  to  meet  the  advancing  patrician 
with  the  l)anners  of  the  republic.  At  the  distance  of  one  mile 
tlie  ooliorts  of  the  militia  wen»  stationed,  with  the  senators  {pa- 
trnui\  the  schools,  as  the  corporations  of  foreign  residents  were 
calle<l,  and  the  Roman  youth,  some  waving  the  standards  of 
ihoir  rank,  and  others  dressed  in  festival  habits,  or  crowned 
with  flowers  and  bearing  branches  of  palm  in  their  hands.  As 
Karl  entered  the  gates  the  people  saluted  him  with  deafening 
.neelamations,  the  priests  carried  before  him  the  great  cross  of 
p>ld  and  silver,  which  was  only  carritHl  before  the  patricians  and 
the  exarchs,  and  the  rhoirs  of  singew  sang  joyful  psalms,  say- 
ing. *'  Hlessed  is  he  whc)  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Ix)rd.*' 
Karl,  <lrscendiiig  fn>m  his  horse  as  ho  drew  near  the  basilica 
of  St,  Pi'ter,  <lirected  his  steps,  followed  by  all  the  grandees  of 
the  Franks,  towanl  the  holy  e<lifice.  He  kneeled  upon  the  stair- 
case*, and  kissed  the  stones  as  he  went  up.     Adrian  awaited 

him  in  the  iK»n'h  <»f  the  chua'h,  and  as  thev  encounteml  thev 

I  *  • 

'  Aoiul.  Mc1trii«.  Wluit  bmuiie  of  Ami  trrfttmmt,  hat  the  |in>liAbilitT 
•  f  (•< rtirrclm  anil  hrr  fliildrm  U  nut  it  that  iIitt  wrrv  dl  coaSiwi  in  r«o> 
latmii*    S«ii«  •■tiu*r»  ihniw  oat  hiait     «nil«  till  tbrir  «lmth». 
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embraced  each  other,  and  then  marched  hand  in  band  toward 
the  crypt  where  reposed  the  traditionary  bones  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles.  The  crowds  of  attending  pQople  shoated  their 
acclaims  in  unison  with  the  deep-toned  music  of  the  clerks. 
Karl  and  his  attendants  knelt  before  the  sepulchre  to  make 
their  devotions  to  God;  the  Pope,  and  the  king,  and  "all  the 
magistrates  of  the  Franks  and  the  Romans  swore"  mutual  friend- 
ship over  the  body  of  the  apostle,  when  the  train  departed 
from  the  church,*  to  enter  the  city  in  imposing  splendor.  On 
this  occasion,  when  he  first  trod  the  sacred  streets  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  world,  over  which  his  father  had  exercised  con- 
trol, and  with  the  government  of  which  he  was  himself  invest- 
ed, Karl,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  laid  aside  the  simplicity 
of  his  attire,  assumed  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold,  encircled  his 
brow  with  jewels,  and  decorated  even  his  sandals  with  glitter- 
ing stones.^  no  was  in  Rome,  and  followed  the  customs  of  the 
Romans. 

Easter-week  was  spent  in  observance  of  the  usual  religious 
DoMtiona  to  solcmnitics ;  but  so  rare  an  opportunity  for  adjusting 
the  Church,  jjjg  temporal  affairs  could  not  be  neglected  by  Ad- 
rian, and  considerable  acquisitions  of  land  and  power  were  the 
reward  of  his  hospitality  or  his  merit.  Karl,  it  is  certain,  re- 
stored him  the  properties  and  rights  which  had  been  invaded 
by  Desiderius,^  for  that  had  been  a  principal  object  of  his  Italian 
expedition.  It  is  reported,  also,  that  he  confirmed  the  "dona- 
tions" formerly  made  by  his  father  ;*  and,  besides,  that,  jealous 
of  the  honor  of  endowing  the  Holy  See  in  his  own  name,  he 
amplified  the  gifts  of  Pippin  by  annexing  to  them  the  island 
of  Corsica,  with  the  provinces  of  Parma,  Mantua,  Venice,  and 
Istria,  and  the  duchies  of  Spolcto  and  Beneventum.*    Of  the 


*  The  8ton-  that  Karl  nskcd  pcr- 
TTiission  of  the  I'oikj  to  rntor  the  city 
would  8cem  to  Ikj  an  invontion.  It 
would  l)c  absurd  to  KU))ix)se  that  the  |m- 
trician  or  governor  of  I^)me  would  re- 
quest any  IkkIv's  permission  to  visit  the 
city  <»f  his  >pcclal  jurisiliction. 

»  Kinhard  (Vit.  Karl.  Mag.,  c.  2.3). 
'  This  Kinhard  affirms  (Vit.  Karl. 
Mag.). 

*  Pippin  made  no  donation,  only  a 


restitution,  as  wo  1iat6  seen.     Ante, 
p.  402. 

*  This  re»ts  wholly  upon  the  ancr- 
tion  of  Anastasius ;  but  Karl  could  not 
give  away  what  he  did  not  poMcas  «m1 
wc  know  that  Corsica,  Venice,  and  Ben- 
event  uni  were  not  held  bv  the  Fnnka 
till  several  years  later.  Goasclin,  to 
avoid  the  diilicnlty,  supposes  that  thcae 
and  other  provinces  were  among  the 
numlier  of  those  which,  during  the  pon* 
tificate  of  Gregoiy  II.,  had  giren  them- 
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nature  or  the  extent  of  these  gifls  nothing  is  determined  :^  that 
they  did  not  carry  the  right  of  eminent  domain  is  clear  from 
the  subsequent  exercise  of  acts  of  sovereignty  within  them  by 
the  Frankish  monarchs ;'  and  the  probability  is,  according  to 
the  habits  of  the  times,  that  the  properties  were  granted  only 
under  some  form  of  feudal  vassalage.^ 

Afler  regulating  certain  minor  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  Karl  re- 
sadneuaaorpft.  tumcd  to  Pavio,  whcro  the  wearisome  siege  was 
id  VMmhlUj,  Still  defied  by  the  stubborn  valor  of  Desiderius  and 
the  patient  fidelity  of  his  people.  For  nearly  fifteen  months 
they  had  baffled  the  skill  and  the  violence  of  the  Franks ;  no 
living  thing,  save  the  birds  of  the  air,  had  passed  to  or  from  the 
city  during  that  long  and  dreary  interval ;  but  the  endurance 
of  human  nature  has  an  end,  and  fiunine  and  despair  at  length 
exhausted  the  energy  of  the  Lombards.  They  opened  their 
gates  to  the  victor  and  asked  his  clemency.  They  did  not  ap* 
{)eal  in  vain  to  that  great  soul.  Desiderius  and  his  fSunily  were 
merely  condemned  to  pass  the  remnant  of  their  lives  in  the  pris- 
on of  the  cloister,^  although  Ilunald  was  stoned  to  death,  either 
by  the  Lombards  for  his  obstinacy  or  the  Franks  for  bis  treach- 
ery. Thus  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  after  a  stormy  ex- 
istence of  over  two  hundred  years,  was  forever  extinguished. 
Comprising  Piedmont,  Genoa,  the  Milanese,  Tuscany,  and  sev- 
eral smaller  states,  it  constituted  the  most  valuable  acquisition 
perhaps  the  Franks  had  lately  achieved.  Their  limits  were  ad- 
vanced by  it  from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber ;  yet,  in  the  disponl 
of  his  8|K>il,  the  magnanimous  conqueror  regarded  the  forms  of 
govenuneiit  which  had  been  previously  established,    lie  intro 
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duced  no  changes  that  were  not  deemed  indispensable.  The 
native  dukes  and  counts  were  confirmed  in  their  dignities ;  the 
national  law  was  preserved,  and  the  distributions  of  land  main- 
tained, Karl  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Lombard  lords  as  their 
feudal  sovereign,  and  reserving  to  himself  only  the  name  of 
King  of  Lombardy.* 

During  the  occupation  of  the  Franks  in  Italy,  the  Saxons  had 
Second  sazoa  takcu  advantage  of  their  absence  to  break  the  ties 
war,  A.D.  775.  q£  allcgiance  and  pillage  the  frontiers.     Hesse  they 
desolated  with  fire  and  sword ;  they  sacked  the  church  at  De- 
venter  and  the  fortress  of  Burabourg ;  and  they  were  about  to 
demolish  the  temple  of  the  holy  martyr  Boniface  at  Fritzlau, 
when  some  sudden  fear  of  the  enemy's  God,  whom  they  began 
to  regard  as  more  powerful  than  their  own  divinities,  dissipated 
their  forces.*    Karl,  summoning  his  May -field  (775)  at  Duren, 
proposed  to  his  nobles  to  avenge  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Saxons,  and  they  consented.     His  army,  in  four  divisions,  soon 
crossed  the  Rhine,  taking  the  fortress  of  Sighisburg,  which 
the  Saxons  had  garrisoned,  and  rebuilding  the  fortifications  of 
Ehresburg,  which  they  had  destroyed.     Leaving  a  Frankish 
garrison  in  occupation,  they  reached  the  Wcser,  the  passage  of 
which  was  effected  amid  a  dreadful  carnage,  and  then  carried 
their  successful  arms  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Ocker  (in  mod- 
em Brunswick).    Ilasso,  one  of  the  most  considerable  kings  or 
dukes  of  the  Eastphalians  (Osterlings,  Osterliude),  met  him  at 
the  stream,  and  capitulated  for  hi.s  tribes.     Thence  turning  to 
the  northwest,  as  far  as  Buch  (Bocki,  Buchenbuig),  Karl  re- 
duced the  Angrarians  (Nord-liude),  and  received  from  them 
hostages  and  oaths  of  fidelity.    But  the  "Wcstphalians  continued 
to  defy  his  arms.    A  branch  of  his  forces,  left  as  a  reserve  upon 
the  "Wcser,  at  Lidbad  or  Iludbek,  was  surprised  by  the  Saxons, 
who,  adroitly  mingling  with  its  foragers,  secured  an  entrance 
into  the  camp,  and  nearly  cut  them  to  pieces.    In  the  end  the 
Franks  repulsed  the  aggressors,  and  Karl,  coming  up  at  the 
same  time,  pursued  them  on  the  retreat,  slaj'ing  many  of  them, 
and  compelling  tlicir  chiefs  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace  for  the 
rest  of  the  revolted  tribes. 

*  Colcx  Carnliii.,  Epi>t.  r*."! ;  Miira-         *  Einhnrd,  Annalc*. 
tori  CAniial.  d'ltalia,  t.  vi.,  p.  LM;n). 
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His  Christmas  festival  Karl  celebrated  at  Scblestadt,  in  Al- 
Ktw  tnmbiM  sace ;  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  home  when  press- 
A.i».nc  ing  letters  camo  to  him  from  Pope  Adrian,  denounc* 
ing  the  Lombard  dukes  as  treacherous  and  refractory,  and 
charging  them  with  conspiring,  in  connection  with  the  Greek 
emperor,  against  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  the  Prankish  su- 
premacy. Araghis,  the  Duke  of  Beneventum,  Rhotgaud,  the 
Duke  of  Friuli,  Regnibald,  the  Duke  of  Clusium,  and  others, 
were  accused  of  meeting  at  Spoleto  to  concert  measures  with 
agents  of  the  Byzantine  court  for  the  restoration  of  Adalghis, 
the  son  of  Desidcrius,  then  in  exile  at  Constantinople.  A  Greek 
army  was  "  about  to  invade  Italy  by  land  and  by  sea,  capture 
the  city  of  Rome,  plunder  the  churches,  carry  off  the  chalice  of 
your  (Karl's)  protector,  St  Peter,  draw  ourselves  (the  Pope), 
which  God  forbid!  into  captivity,  and  inaugurate  once  more 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards."*  Whether  the  perpetual  in- 
terventions of  the  Pope  had  provoked  this  scheme,  or  the  Lom- 
bards entertained  a  serious  hope  of  recovering  their  national 
independence,  does  not  appear;  but  Karl  deemed  the  reports 
of  sufficient  moment  to  hurry  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops 
across  the  Alps,  though  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter.  lie  took 
Friuli  (Forojuliensu*)  by  storm,  and  laid  siege  to  Treviso,  which 
was  Ix'tniyeil  into  his  hands.  Rhotgaud  and  his  father-in-law, 
Stabilinus,  who  commanded  at  Treviso,  were  put  to  death ;  the 
various  I»mbard  magistrates  were  removed  from  their  places, 
and  Franks  established  instead  of  them ;  the  privileges  of  the 
I)opulations  were  curtailed ;  and  the  other  parties  to  the  con- 
ppiracy  smitten  with  such  fear  that  they  did  not  dare  to  stir. 
With  the  rapidity  of  thought,  Karl  then  returned  to  Worms  in 
time  to  hold  his  annual  May-field  (776).  and  to  organize  an  ex- 
]KHlition  against  the  Saxons,  who  had  again  re%'oltod,  taking 
the  fort  of  Khrcsburg  and  expelling  the  garrison,  and  laying 
pi«*gc  to  Licpburg.  Thoy  were  again  speedily  subdued.  In 
token  of  their  submission,  ''an  immense  multitude  of  men, 
women,  and  children'*  received  the  Christian  rite  of  Imptism  in 
I»res4'nce  of  the  Franks,  and  gave  hostages  for  their  good  be- 
havior in  the  future. 

The  assembly  of  tin*  next  ye.nr  wns  hdtl  in  the  heart  of  the 

'  CoOcx  C«rcaiii.,  Epte.  6f. 
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Diet  of  Pfcder.  Soxoii  couutry,  dcsolate  as  it  must  have  been  after 
^i^^^D.m.  ^ijg  ravages  of  so  many  wars,  and  the  Saxons  them- 
selves were  summoned  to  attend  it,  to  witness  rather  than  par- 
ticipate in  the  proceedings.    Karl  had  resolved  to  make  a 
thorough  work  of  the  reduction  of  this  people,  whose  inability 
or  unwillingness  to  adhere  to  their  oaths  he  had  so  often  disas- 
trously experienced.    Already  several  fortified  places  had  been 
built  along  the  frontiers,  and  strong  garrisons  established  in  the 
interior,  to  hold  them  in  check.    In  their  want  of  national 
unity  and  concert,  however,  a  single  tribe  could  at  any  time, 
often  in  a  drunken  frolic,  break  the  conditions  of  peace.     By 
bringing  them  all  together  in  presence  of  his  army,  Karl  sup- 
posed he  might  succeed  in  imposing  upon  them  some  universal 
and  stringent  bonds  which  would  restrain  their  future  outbreaks. 
"  All  the  senate,"  says  Einhard,  "  and  a  vast  number  of  the 
people  of  this  perfidious  race,  obeyed  the  orders  of  Jhe  king, 
feigned  a  sincere  devotion  and  obedience,  and  accepted  pardon 
on  the  condition  that  if  they  ever  revolted  again  they  should 
be  deprived  of  their  fatherland  and  liberties  1"    Many  of  them 
even  professed  Christianity  and  were  baptized.    Yet  there  was 
one  chief  of  the  Westphalians  who  refused  to  accede  to  any 
terms  of  conciliation,  and  resolutely  absented  himself  from  the 
assembly.    This  was  Witikind,  a  leader  of  great  courage  and 
warlike  ability,  devoted  to  the  gods  and  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try, and  master  apparently  of  that  sturdy  eloquence  and  talent 
for  command  which  could  move  and  guide  the  tempestuous  en- 
thusiasm of  his  nation.^    A  second  Arminius,  he  had  been  the 
soul  of  the  patriotic  party,  animating  it  to  its  deeds  of  valor, 
and  supporting  it  in  its  reverses ;  and  when  his  oompoeis  re- 
paired to  Padcrbom  to  humiliate  themselves  before  the  Franks, 
he  passed  indignantly  into  Scandinavia,  to  ask  the  hospitality 
of  Siegfried,  king  of  the  Danes,  and  to  find  among  the  kindred 
people  of  the  north  the  deliverers  and  avengers  of  his  race.* 
ThflSnrmcent      At  tliis  imposin^^  dict  of  Paderbom  other  depu- 
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of  Karra  power  had  penetrated  every  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
weaker  nations  seemed  to  desire  the  protection  or  the  glory  of 
his  friendship.  Among  the  rest,  the  Mussulmans  of  Saragossa 
sent  their  recent  wali,  Ibn-el-Arabi,  with  a  train  of  grandees,  to 
solicit  an  alliance.  Divisions  and  civil  wars  had,  in  the  couise 
of  half  a  century,  broken  the  once  gorgeous  monarchy  of  the 
Saracens,  which  threatened  a  universal  dominion,  into  discord- 
ant parties  and  petty  states.  Two  califs,  representatives  of 
the  bitterest  animosities  of  dynasty  and  sect,  reigned — ^the  one 
at  Bagdad  and  the  other  at  Cordova — and  the  multitudes  of  the 
faithful  were  divided  by  the  rival  claims  of  the  Ommiades  and 
the  Abbassides.  Ibn-el-Arabi  belonged  to  the  latter,  and,  either 
in  devotion  to  his  Eastern  chief,  or  to  secure  the  political  in- 
dependence of  the  provinces  north  of  the  Ebro,  had  waged  a 
bitter  war  upon  Abd-cMiuhman,  the  Ommiade  Calif  of  Cor- 
dova.* Ah,  eighteen  years  before,  Zuliman,  the  Governor  of 
Barcelona,  forgetting  the  prejudices  of  religion  and  race,  had  in- 
voked the  aiisistance  of  Pippin,  so  he  now  appealed  to  the  gen- 
erosity or  the  ambition  of  Pippin  s  greater  descendant  Karl 
listened  with  eagomess  to  tlie  request,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
discover,  at  this  distance  of  time,  the  precise  motives  which  de- 
termined his  assent.  The  Saracens  had  not  recently  invaded 
his  territories,  nor  were  they,  in  their  distracted  condition,  an 
immediate  menace  to  them;  he  had  never,  as  yet,  been  an- 
imated by  the  mere  lust  of  conquest;  and  if  the  prayers  and 
complaints  of  the  oppressed  Christian  Goths  of  the  Peninsula 
influenced  him'  as  a  defender  of  the  faith,  the  same  considera* 
tions  should  have  led  him  to  a  general  war  against  the  Mussul- 
mans, the  most  formidable  unbelievers  in  the  world,  rather  than 
to  a  partial  onslaught  upon  a  single  division  of  them.  What 
was  the  conversion  of  a  few  wild  hordes  of  Saxons,  on  which 
he  expended  so  much  energy  and  blood,  compared  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  mighty  popuhitions  which  in  Africa  and  Syria  fol- 
lowed the  false  standards  of  the  Prophet?  Nevertheless,  Karl 
remained  iiunut^ible  to  the  dazzling  glory  of  a  universal  Mo- 
hamme<lan  conqiirict;  or,  if  he  contemplateil  it  among  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future,  he  confined  his  movements  for  the  time 

*  I)r   Mftrm  (MArm  lIi«|«airA,   1.         *  AoimI.  McUmm. 
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to  the  north  of  Spain ;  perhaps  deeming  the  defeat  of  the  Calif 
of  Cordova,  and  the  seizure  of  the  rich  and  fertile  valleys  of 
the  £bro,  all  that  was  necessary  as  a  first  step  toward  the  con- 
quest of  African  and  Asiatic  dominion. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Karl  occupied  the  winter  in  collecting  his 
Expedition  forces  at  Cassincuil  (Casinogalum),  at  the  confluence  of 

into  Spain,      ,       _  i     ,        r^ 

A.D.  778.  the  Lot  and  the  Garonne,  preparatory  to  a  passage,  as 
soon  as  the  celebration  of  the  Easter  festival  should  announce 
the  opening  of  the  roads,  across  the  difficult  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Those  lofty  ranges,  stretching  like  a  wall  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  inferior  in  height 
to  the  Alps  alone  among  the  mountains  of  Europe,  had  but 
few  apertures,  and  those  chiefly  at  the  eastern  and  western  ex- 
tremities, where  they  dipped  toward  the  seas.  When  every 
thing  was  ready,  Karl,  with  the  main  body  of  bis  army,  trav- 
ersed Wasconia,  by  way  of  the  gorges  of  St.  Jean-Pied-de-Port, 
and  debouched  upon  the  valley  of  Eoscida  (Roscida  Vallis), 
whence  he  went  to  invest  the  city  of  Pampeluna.  Another 
division  of  troops,  composed  of  Austrasians,  Bavarians,  and 
Lombards,  threaded  the  defiles  of  the  east  by  way  of  Rous- 
sillon.^  The  latter  took  easy  possession  of  Girona,  Barcelona, 
and  other  towns  of  Catalonia,  and,  after  a  brief  resistance, 
Pampeluna  capitulated  to  Karl,  together  with  the  towns  of 
Iluesca  and  Jacca.  In  the  end,  the  two  armies  united  under  the 
walls  of  Saragossa.  Disposed  at  first  to  sustain  a  siege,  the  in- 
habitants of  that  town,  when  they  saw  how  immense  the  force 
which  the  Franks  were  gathering  about  it,*  offered  a  ransom 
and  proposals  for  peace.  Nor  was  Karl  inclined  to  protract 
the  conflict;  either  in  the  failure  of  subsistence,  or  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  Goths  and  the  disaffected  Saracens  to  support 
his  efforts,  or  because  of  rumors  of  new  and  terrible  ravages 
committed  by  the  Saxons,  he  relinquished  the  prosecution  of 
his  successes.  North  of  the  Ebro  his  feudal  supremacy  was 
admitted :  the  Christians  were  released  from  their  oppressions; 
the  wliole  broad  tract  of  country  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Py- 
renci'P,  called  the  Spanish  March,  was  added  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Franks;  and  with  these  results  he  seemed  to  be  satis- 

*  Animl.    lNM>t.    f^ixon.,    nd   Ann.         '  Annal.  Mctteni. 
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fled'  But  the  return  of  the  victors  was  not  so  unmolested  and 
prosperous  as  their  advances  had  been.  Ascending  the  pass  of 
Rpncesvalles,  which  many  of  them  had  descended  a  few  weeks 
before,  the  army  attained  in  safety  the  heights  of  Altibicar, 
and  was  looking  joyfully  forward  toward  the  more  congenial 
valleys  of  the  north.  The  rear  guard,  however,  oppressed 
with  baggage,  loitered  along  the  rocky  and  narrow  pathway, 
and  as  it  entered  the  solitary  gap  of  Ibayeta,  from  the  lofty 
precipices  on  either  side  an  unknown  foe  rolled  suddenly  down 
BauieoTRoA.  cuormous  rocks  and  trunks  of  uprooted  trees.  In- 
^'•■''•"^  stantly  many  of  the  troops  were  crushed  to  death, 
and  the  entire  passage  was  blockaded.  A  band  of  infuriated 
Basques,  led  on,  it  is  supposed,  by  Duke  Loup,  the  son  of 
Waifer,  had  crouched  like  wolves  among  the  crags,  to  watch 
their  opportunity  for  inflicting  a  signal  vengeance  upon  the 
race  of  Pippin.  The  avalanche  of  rocks  and  trees  was  the 
first  betrayal  of  their  ambush.  The  Franks  who  escaped  the 
horrible  slaughter  were  at  once  assailed  with  forks  and  pikes; 
tlieir  heavy  armor,  which  had  served  them  so  well  in  other 
fights,  only  encumbered  them  amid  the  bushes  and  brambles  of 
the  ravine ;  and  yet  they  fought  with  obstinate  and  ferocious 
energy.  Cheerc<l  on  by  the  prowess  of  Eghihard,  the  royal 
seneschal,  of  Anselm,  Count  of  the  Palace,  of  Roland,  the 
warden  of  the  Marches  of  Brittany,  and  of  many  other  re- 
nowned chief:^,  they  did  not  desist  till  the  last  man  had  fallen, 
covered  with  wounds  and  blood.  When  the  night  dropped 
down  upon  the  solitudes  nothing  was  heard  but  the  groans  of 
the  dying;  even  the  enemy  had  fled;  and,  dispersing  rapidly 
among  the  thickets,  to  whose  sinuous  paths  his  foot  was  accus- 
tomed, he  remained  unknown.  How  many  perished  in  this  fa- 
tal 8uq)ri.sc  was  never  told;  but  the  event  smote  with  pro- 
found eflV^t  u[x)n  the  imagination  of  Europe ;  it  was  kept  alive 
in  a  thousand  shapes  by  tales  and  superstitions ;  heroic  songs 
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and  stories  carried  the  remembrance  of  it  from  generation  to 
generation ;  Eoland  and  his  companions,  the  Paladins  of  Karl, 
untimely  slain,  became,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  types  of  chival- 
ric  valor  and  Christian  heroism ;  and  seven  centuries  after  their 
only  appearance  in  history,  the  genius  of  Pulci,  Boiardo,  and 
Ariosto  still  preserved  in  inmiortal  verse  the  traditions  of  their 
glory.* 

Karl  could  not  avenge  the  loss  of  his  bravo  companions  in 
rheSaxoDcrn.  arms,  for  the  enemy  had  disappeared  in  the  momincc 
-786w  like  the  mist  from  the  mountams,  whue  the  most 

urgent  necessities  called  him  to  his  Saxon  frontiers.^  Witi- 
kind,  returning  from  his  Danish  exile,  vehemently  incensed  by 
the  humiliations  to  which  his  people  had  submitted,  breathed 
once  more  his  own  indomitable  spirit  of  vengeance  into  their 
breasts.  Regardless  of  the  solemn  oaths  of  Paderbom  and  the 
remonstrances  of  the  more  pacific  elders,  they  pounced  impetu- 
ously upon  the  borders,  and,  from  Duisburg,  opposite  Cologne, 
to  Coblentz,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle, 
burned  all  the  villages,  churches,  and  farms,  and  massacred  the 
inhabitants,  without  respect  to  age  or  sex.    Elarl  dispatched  a 

^  All  tho  chroniclers  arc  silent  on  of  Roland,  arc  utterlj  nnfeandcd.  On 
this  catastrophe  save  Einlionl,  in  his  the  subject  of  this  romantic  litenatnrc. 
Life  and  Annals  of  Karl,  the  Saxon  8o  important  and  intcrciting  to  the  lit- 
Poct,  who  copied  from  him,  and  the  erary  annalist,  and  of  which  there  are 
anonymous  author  of  the  life  of  Lud-  three  distinct  cycles — flnrt,  the  k^pends 
wig  tho  Pious.  RoUind  is  hut  once  of  the  old  Gothic,  Fnnkish,  and  Bur- 
mentioned  in  authentic  liistor}-,  but  the  gundian  Iienx^s ;  second,  the  chiralric 
romanci'i)  and  songs,  which  make  him  poems  about  Charlemagne  and  his  pala- 
a  nephew  of  Karl,  compensate  his  mem-  dins ;  and,  third,  the  ramanceB  of  King 
or}'  for  this  neglect.  These  were  found-  Arthur  and. the  Uomid  Table,  see  Sis- 
cd  chiefly  u]x)n  the  fabulous  work  Ih  mondi  (Ilist.  Lit.  of  the  Sonth  of  En- 
Vitd  Caroli  Mai/ni  et  Rolandi  (apud  rope,  vol.  i.,  c.  7,  N.  Y.,  184S)  and  his 
Echard,  Gcrmanicarum  lucrum  Celeli-  various  autliorities.  A  Basqne  sonvc- 
riones  Vctustionesque  Chronograph  in,  nir  of  the  event,  called  the  Song  of  Al- 
Frankfurt,  lafiO),  aKcrilicd  to  Turpin,  tirbicar,  was  translated  in  the  Journal 
Archbishop  of  Kheims,  in  the  time  of  dc  I'lnstitut.  Ilistoriqne,  t.  i.,  p.  176, 
Karl,  although  it  was  not  published  till  by  M.  E.  de  Montglave.  It  is  more 
some  time  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  spirited  than  any  of  the  cftanjaiij  de 
centuries.  In  tlR»se  stories,  however,  gcsien  that  I  have  read, 
the  Wascons  arc  converted  into  Sara-  *  It  is  reported,  nevertheless,  that  he 
cens,  and  the  fatal  valley  into  the  great  found  time  to  hang  Dnke  Loop  by  the 
gap  near  the  Mont  Perdu  of  the  Py-  neck,  and  organize  both  Wasconia  and 
renee<:,  which  still  Unirs  the  name  of  Aquitain  by  distribating  the  gorem- 
Tai  Jirrchf  du  Roland.  The  Imllnds  ment  among  his  dukes  and  counts 
of  the  Sinniards.  whiih  make  the  fa-  (Charter  of  Alaon,  and  Vit.  Lndorici 
mous  Ik'rnardo  del  Carjiio  the  conqueror  l*ii). 
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body  of  his  Austrasians,  in  forced  marches,  to  arrest  their  fury ; 
but,  before  it  could  reach  the  scene  of  havoc,  the  Saxons  were 
in  full  retreat  toward  the  Adem.  Encumbered  with  booty, 
however,  they  were  delayed  in  crossing  that  stream,  when  the 
Franks  came  up  with  them  at  the  town  of  Badenfeld,  or,  as 

r-ttT^it  ^"*®  ^'^  ^^  Likosy,'  and  inflicted  upon  them  a  fear- 
hmom.  ful  punishment.     The  greater  part  of  them  were  cut 

off,  and  the  few  that  escaped  were  driven  into  the  marshes  and 
woods.  The  next  year  (779),  however,  other  tribes  of  the  Sax- 
ons rallied,  and  KLarl  renewed  the  war  in  person.  lie  defeated 
them  at  Bockholz,  near  Zutphen,'  and  then  compelled  the  can- 
tons, one  by  one,  to  sue  for  peace,  and  submit  to  the  external 
rites  of  Christianity.  Witikind  and  his  companions  sought 
refuge  again  among  the  Northmen.  But,  as  soon  as  Karl  had 
dismissed  his  forces,  they  came  back  in  augmented  numbers 
and  with  whetted  zeal.  All  the  following  summer  (780),  in  fact, 
the  soil  of  Saxony  presented  a  continuous  scene  of  combat  and 
carnage.  The  Franks  traversed  the  whole  region  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  dbipersing  war-parties,  rooting  up  settlements, 
exacting  hostages,  and  razing  fortresses.  They  stopped  at  the 
Elbe  alone,  where  the  Venedi,  a  Schlavic  race,  were  the  neigh- 
)K)ra  of  the  Saxons,  and  whose  language,  manners,  and  senti- 
ments announoe<l  that  they  had  now  reached  a  new  people. 
Karl  nxieived  their  willing  submission ;  he  regulated  their  bor- 
der tlifTirulties^with  the  Saxons,  and  then  proceeded  to  organize 
th<?  (^Iiim*h  systematically  within  the  limits  of  his  late  conquests. 
H.fc^y  T^nr^u  ^^^  dividcd  the  whole  country  of  Saxony  among 
rSii'iSlSl^X  ^'»^  prii^sts,  abbots,  or  bishops,  whose  sees,  at  once 
'*  **'•  n'lipious  and  military  colonies,  spread  their  influ- 

vncv  gradually,  till  they  l>eoame-  the  cradles  of  those  powerful 
pnOaeii'S  that,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  almost  controlled  the 
destinies  of  (Jermany.'  lie  ordained  laws,  also,  quite  as  savage 
as  the  {XN^ple  they  were  meant  to  restrain,  condemning  to  the 
same  |>enalty  of  death  the  heathen  who  immolated  human 

'   KiuliAnl.  Annal.  tion   pAdrrborn,   CHiulmrir,   Monster, 

"  Thr  annaliftta  ukj  iIm*  Sftkon*  mm  Brrmeo,  Mindrn,  Seli|erti«lAilt,  Verilan, 

friKhtrtirtl  <Hr.  «lthi»at;h  t}»rv<)fiii4itMkl  mmd  llildMbriiD,  in  •Akliliuo  to  ubicb 

l».r  what.    Aniuil.  Tiliani :  NiMunci ;  nianT  rich  monntterW*  mm  famndtd, 

ihrtm.  MtfiMtAT.  Milman  (llUl.  Lat.  CMrt.,  vuL  tt., 

*  Aiming  ihc*c  S«n  «c  m»r  men-  p>.  139). 
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beings,  who  insulted  the  Christian  religion  in  the  person  of  its 
priests,  and  who  refused  or  deserted  the  rite  of  baptism.     Karl 
never  conquered  for  the  sake  of  conquest    The  representative 
and  champion  of  civilization,  as  he  conceived  himself  he  felt 
bound,  not  merely  to  repulse  the  inroads  of  paganism,  but  to 
compel  it  to  an  external  conformity.    His  ends  were  noble ;  but, 
in  the  choice  of  means,  his  enlightened  mind  did  not  always 
rise  above  the  spirit  and  usages  of  his  time.    Mankind  had  no- 
where learned  lis  yet,  not  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  the 
exclusive  spirituality  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  which  abhors 
and  disdains  every  acknowledgment  of  itself  that  does  not 
spring  from  the  spontaneous  choice  of  the  heart     Accord- 
ingly, KarVs  measures  of  reform  had  little  immediate  effect; 
the  Saxons  submitted  to  baptism  to  escape  punishment,  and 
they  confessed  Christ  with  Odhinn  in  their  thoughts.*    During 
New  reroitf,  KarVs  single  year  of  peace  (781),  which  he  devoted  to 
A.D.781.      friendly  negotiations  in  Italy  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Lombards,  and  with  Irene,  the  Empress  of  the  Greeks,  and 
also  to  important  administrative  and  scholastic  schemes,'  their 
hostility  was  kindled  again  to  an  almost  unexampled  heat 
Not  the  Saxons  alone,  but  re-enforcements  of  Danes  under  Wit- 
ikind,  and  the  Schlavic  Sorabes,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Upper 
Elbe  and  Saale,  rushed  to  arms.'    Those  who  had  been  bap- 
tized denied  their  confession ;  the  priests  were  driven  from  the 
churches ;  and  the  Frankish  counts  were  butchered  or  expelled. 
Karl,  who  joined  to  an  absolute  reliance  on  his  own  powers 
the  most  remarkable  and  generous  confidence  in  those  of  his 
subordinates,^  dividing  his  army  into  three  bodies,  committed 
the  conduct  of  it  to  Adalghis,  his  chamberlain,  Gheilo,  the  con- 
stable, and  AVorad,  a  count  of  the  palace,  under  the  general 
leadership  of  Thcuderik,  his  relative,  and  a  captain  of  renown. 
They  marched  into  Saxony ;  but  the  leaders,  disregarding  the 
policy  of  Theudcrik,  and  too  confident  of  victory,  pushed  on 
Thr  Frankt  ^'^^^  ^"  injudicious  prccipitatiou,  and  at  Sonnethal,  on 
defeated.     ||j^3  banks  of  the  Wcser,*  suffered  a  severe  defeat 

'  Kinlmnl  (Vit.  Kiirol.  Majin.).  *  Stephen  (Lcct.  Hist.  Fnac.,   p. 

*  I  ahiiW  HM-ur  to  llu'sc  liercaftcr,  to  7C). 
]>a'V<>Tit  liR-akiiiK  tho  imrnitivo  of  the         *  Near  M under,  in  the  present  ducbj 

Sjixon  war*:  at  tliis  iNiint.  of  Brunswick. 
.   '  Atiii.i1.  L<ii>cliani ;   I'oi't.  Sixon. 
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Nearly  the  whole  anny  was  slaughtered ;  among  the  rest,  Adal- 
ghis  and  Gheilo,  together  with  four  counts,  and  more  than 
twenty  other  principal  nobles,  while  those  that  escaped  fled  to 
the  reserve  of  Theuderik,  to  scatter  it  by  panic.  Karl,  incensed 
beyond  measure  by  the  perfidy  of  the  revolt  and  the  atrocities 
which  accompanied  it,  as  well  as  by  the  defeat  of  his  favorite 
generals,  hastened  to  the  rescue.  Witikind,  with  his  fellows, 
however,  had  by  this  time  withdrawn,  and  there  was  nothing 
luri  lake*  Icfl  for  him  but  to  bring  together  all  the  Saxons  whom 
wiire.  he  could  capture,  or  who  would  listen  to  his  simimons, 
to  impress  upon  them,  by  some  signal  act,  a  salutary  awe  of  his 
power.  They  declared  that  Witikind  alone  was  responsible 
for  the  recent  outrages,  and  they  offered  to  renew  their  oaths 
of  fidelity  and  to  be  converted  once  more,  i.  e.,  baptized ;  but 
the  angry  King  of  the  Franks  had  been  too  often  deceived  by 
their  hy|Hx;risy  (which  he  should  have  remembered  he  himself 
had  encouraged)  to  receive  their  protests  and  expostulations. 
All  that  were  convicted  of  having  taken  arms  in  the  late  cam- 
paign,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  were 
ditaipitatcd  on  the  spot  A  bloody  and  repulsive  revenge, 
which  stained  fori»ver  the  fame  of  this  otherwise  noble  chieftain!^ 
**  Every  conquen>r,'*  sajs  Gaillard,  **  is  forced  to  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  barbarian  ;*''  and  Karl,  like  Alexander  at  Tyre  and 
Na|>olevn  at  Jopjxi,  succumlxxl  to  the  terrible  necessities  of  his 
vocation.  If  such  deeds  t4.*nded  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ends  for  which  they  arc  designed,  they  might  find  a  i>alliation 
or  an  excu.se  in  their  motive ;  but  the  shedding  of  blood  always 
provokes  a  sanguinary  retaliation;  and  Karl  found  too  lato 
that,  iiu^teail  of  quelling  the  refractory  zeal  of  the  Saxons,  he 
had  only  aroused  it  to  a  fiercer  inten.««ity.  A  universal  indig- 
nation <H>nsumi^l  their  tril)es.  Tiiev  had  confined  their  assaults 
A«i.«  rvuti.  hitherto  chiefly  to  i)redatory  excursions  and  sun>riscs, 
Ki  but  now  (i>o)  they  advanced  to  meet  him  with  reck- 

h-ss  audacity  in  the  ojk'u  field.'     The  two  armies  encountered 

'  Hi  it  •tntriiT  i«  n«>t  mrntioncil  \,r  »ti}«pnA(>  ttuit  tnn^  drraJfal  wrmiK  ^v** 

Kinluinl,  and  i«  ^i%rn  in  <•»!)  tltni*  t4  r«*niniittrU  to  ar«-«»unt  fiir  tb«  iprnrrml 

thr  rhmnirlr*,  whtrh  i:rncrsllv  rufuctl  rrvflt  (if  tbe  nrxt  rcmr. 
fntfn  cmth  *a\wt.      .linjirrp  i«  (li»|aMnl  ■  Vie  dr  C'hsrlrm«|:.,  t.  I.,  p.  IMfi. 

to  flunk  thr  ftti>n  ritlirr  unfounded  or  '  llUmn  ftl-irit,  ton,  »•»  •Imrpmrd 

eKa|:gentcd.     ilat  nc  are  oLli^cid  t<>  and  dccruiUtl,  fir  thrrt«flcr  bit  cairrr 
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at  Dctmold  in  the  first  pitched  battle  they  had  fought,  and, 
although  the  discipline  ol*  Karl  overcame  their  desultoiy  val- 
or, their  losses  could  not  have  been  great,  for  within  a  month 
they  rallied  on  the  Hase,  near  Osnabruck,  and  engaged  in  an- 
other desperate  struggle.  Karl  was  again  successful ;  many  of 
the  Saxons  were  slain,  others  carried  into  captivity,  and  their 
whole  country  was  ravaged  from  the  Weser  to  the  Elbe.  Still 
they  were  not  subdued,  and  his  efforts  could  not  be  relaxed,  as 
usual,  in  the  winter,  lest  in  the  interval  they  should  be  able  to 
heal  their  wounds  and  repair  their  losses.  In  connection  with 
his  son,  then  twelve  years  old — so  early  the  Franks  began  their 
martial  education — ^he  overran  the  whole  of  Saxony  anew  (784).* 
He  penetrated  to  the  most  inaccessible  retreats  of  the  enemy, 
and  every  where  proposed  the  single  condition  of  submission 
lun  ravrnges  or  death.  In  wishing  their  subjection,  however,  he 
but  offer*  ubi  offered  no  terms  that  were  incompatible  with  hon- 

enl  terms  of  _  .  ,  ■■■ 

peace.  Or ;  his  purposc  was  to  incorporate  them  among  the 

Franks  as  an  equal  Christian  nation ;  and  in  the  division  of  po- 
litical rights  and  privileges  he  contemplated  no  distinctiona 
Their  native  dukes  and  chiefs  were  to  be  allowed  to  hold  their 
governments,  and  the  same  i)laces  in  the  assemblies,  the  same 
ranks  in  the  armies,  the  same  order  of  provincial  administration 
were  to  be  assigned  to  victor  and  vanquished  alike.  This  was 
a  magnanimous  policy,  and  Karl  experienced  the  beneficial 
effects  of  it.  The  country  of  the  Saxons  had  been  smitten 
witli  fire  and  sword  until  it  was  lefl  as  vacant  and  desolate  as 
the  desert ;  its  inhabitants  for  fifty  years  or  more,  year  after 
year,  had  fallen  under  the  heavy  battle-axes  of  the  Franks;  and 
yet  their  spirit  was  as  unbroken  and  unsubdued,  in  the  last 
campaign  of  Karl,  as  it  had  been  in  the  first  campaign  of  Pip- 
pin. Though  physically  exhausted,  they  were  morally  as  vig- 
Goodoffcrtof  orous  as  ever.  Nevertheless,  the  graciousness  and 
tion.  ""^^  "  gcncrosit}'^  of  Karl's  concessions  touched  their  haughty 
and  invincible  souLs.-    Even  the  high-strung  Witikind,  whom 

WAR  mni-c  viiidictivo  than   1)cfon>,  n1-  *  It  wonldlic  only  wearisome  to  |nir* 

tlinii^rh  snino  historians  aMM'ibo  thin  to  sue  in  dctnil  the  varied  and  rapid  more* 

tlu;  evil  iniliu-nco  of  his  new  wife,  Kas-  nioiits  of  Karl  during  this  mont  bufj 

truda,  wImhh  lie  iiuirri«Ml  in  7?^.*^  short-  year. 

ly  nfirr  tlio  (K-ath  of  IIiltle;r.inhi.     Sho  *  My  intcr|>rotAtions  of  thcae  crenti 

wa.s  an  A u>t radian  of  jtroiul  nml  cruel  do  not  ajn^'C  with  thouc  of  moat  of  the 

chanu'tcr.  modem  hiMorianii,  but  thcr  are  luv* 
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no  reverses  liad  disnayod  or  intimidated,  began  at  length,  under 
these  softer  appliances,  to  relent  After  the  May-field  of  Pa- 
derbom  in  785,  as  Karl  advanced  with  bis  army  to  Badengau, 
on  the  Ilmcnaw,  word  came  to  him  that  Witikind  and  his 
brother  Albio,  who  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe,  evinced 
a  willingness  to  treat  Hostages  were  immediately  sent  to 
them  as  guarantees  of  a  safe  reception  should  they  venture  to 
appear  in  peaceable  guise  in  the  camp  of  the  Franks.  Witi- 
whikiiid  jtoidi,  l^i'i^  either  in  an  interview  with  Karl  or  by  mcs- 
A.V.  T«.  gcngcr,  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  abjure  the  gods 

of  his  fathers  and  to  accept  the  suzerainty  of  Christ  He  had 
tried  the  Asen,  and  they  had  failed  him ;  the  heroes  of  the  Wal- 
halla  came  no  more  to  his  aid ;  the  Qod  of  the  Christians  was 
proved  the  most  powerful  of  gods ;  and  the  subdued  but  noble 
chief  surrendered  his  cause  to  what  seemed  to  him  an  inevi- 
table destiny.  Karl  appointed  a  grand  assembly  at  Attigny,  on 
the  Aisne,  to  receive  and  to  confirm  this  important  submission. 
Witikind  and  his  brother,  with  many  chieb,  attended  the  con- 
clave ;  they  consented  to  be  solemnly  baptized  at  the  hands  of  the 
(christian  priest,  Karl  standing  as  their  sponsor ;  and,  when  they 
knelt  at  the  altar  to  confess  the  sins  of  their  lives,  wo  may  behold 
the  whole  Saxon  nation  bowing  down  with  them.  The  struggle 
was  essentially  over ;  or  for  eight  years,  at  least,  it  was  suppress- 
ed. The  Frank  was  conqueror,  though  not  alone  by  his  sword ; 
m4  hfmmtm  ^^^d  Ksrf  spR'ad  thc  gloHous  news  to  the  general  joy 
ACkrtMUii.  ^f  Christendom.  Witikind  was  sincere  in  his  pro- 
fessions ;  he  lived  and  died  a  monk ;  and  grateful  annalists,  if 
not  the  Chun*h,  placed  him  among  the  number  of  the  saints.' 

In  an  interval  of  the  Saxon  wars,  as  we  have  seen,  Karl 
Kut  Tteito  n-  nasseil  into  Ital v,  where  he  spent  the  winter  at  Pavia, 
:tL  and  a^lobratoil  F^ter  at  Rome.     Ills  objects  were 

ostensibly  to  perform  certain  religious  vows,  but  in  reality  to 
{lacify  thc  discont4*nts  of  the  peninsula  and  reorganize  his  other 
dependencies.    The  sceptre  of  the  liomlnuxls  was  broken,  but 

uioed  hr  th^  Authi>ritir«,  and  more  in  wrtim,  the  illof tri«m«  bouie  t4  S«xoiijr, 

arronlAni*<>  with  ttic  inhcrmt  Uwt  of  whirh  ipiTe  Ave  rmprrun  to  GtrmMnj, 

hunum  BAiarv.  drflcrmM  from  Witikind  bj  Itis  mcowI 

•   Kinhanl  rAnnal..  aU  .\nn.  Tpi.*.^;  nifr.  Siwtrnui.    (SnUUni ( Vie dc OMffw 

Annal.  NiMnnin,  p.  -T,  ri  cmur.  An-  Irmaipie,  ii.,  429). 
nAltttir.     Acmrdinc  to  Mjoae  Gcnana 

Ee 
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the  members  of  the  family  of  Desiderius  remained  to  plot  in 
secrecy  the  recovery  of  their  possessions.  Araghis,  the  Duke 
of  Beneventum,  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Lombard  king ; 
Tassilo,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  was  the  husband  of  another; 
while  his  son  and  heir,  Adalghis,  lived  a  favorite  at  the  imperial 
court  of  Byzantium.  All  these  were  united  by  an  inextin- 
guishable hatred  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Franks;  but  the 
power  of  that  nation  and  the  activity  of  Karl,  assisted  by  the 
lynx-eyed  vigilance  of  Adrian,  who  never  desisted  from  his 
suspicion  of  '^  the  perfidious  race,"  forced  them  to  dissemble 
their  plans.  The  malignant  conspiracy  fermented  only  in  dark- 
ness from  Naples  to  the  Ems,  and  from  the  Ems  to  C!onstan- 
tinople.  A  transient  outbreak  in  Istria,  where  the  people  tore 
out  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  the  seizure  of  Teiracina 
by  the  Beneventins,  alone  betrayed  the  general  unrest.  More 
open  insurrection,  too,  was  only  prevented  by  a  religious  revo- 
lution which  had  taken  place  among  the  Greeks  on  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Leo.  That  monarch  had  maintained  with  rigor 
and  zeal  the  iconoclastic  policy  of  his  predecessors  of  the  Isau- 
rian  line ;  although  his  wife,  the  fair,  the  ambitiouSi  and  soon 
the  blood-stained  Irene,  an  Athenian  by  birth,  cherished  in  pri- 
vate the  persecuted  idolatry.  As  soon  as  her  husband  was 
dead,  and  she  reigned  in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her  son, 
'*  she  drew  from  the  caverns  her  favorite  monks,  and,  placing 
them  on  the  metropolitan  thrones  of  the  East,"  issued  a  general 
edict  for  liberty  of  conscience.^  Ucr  religious  sympathy  im- 
pelled her  toward  the  See  of  Rome;  the  dangers  of  her  political 
position  to  the  King  of  the  Franks;  and  under  this  double  mo- 
AiiiADM  with  tive  she  proposed  to  the  latter  to  inaugurate  an  alli- 
itm.  ^^^  ance  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Botruda,  then 
eight  years  of  age,  to  her  scarcely  less  youthful  son  Constan- 
tine.  Karl  accepted  the  proposal,  and  the  Byzantine  envoys 
left  with  him  the  eunuch  Eliseus  to  superintend  the  education 
of  the  princess  in  the  Greek  language  and  letters.*  Of  couraei 
a  union  of  this  kind  disconcerted  the  schemes  of  the  Lombard 
dukes,  who  depended  upon  the  promises  of  the  Eastern  eourL 
Yet  Karl  was  fully  aware  of  the  uneasiness  of  those  vassalsi 

'  Gibbon  (Dec.  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.,  c         '  Theophanii   (Chronogmphia   Bj- 
40).  zant.,  apud  BouqneC,  t.  t.,  p.  187). 
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aiid  feeling  also  perhaps  that  Italy  deserved  a  higher  rank  than 
that  of  a  simple  province  of  Qaul,  ho  resolved  to  conciliate  the 
inhabitants  by  erecting  it  into  a  separate  kingdom.  At  the 
same  time  he  raised  the  duchy  of  Aquitain  to  the  same  dig- 
Two  kiagdcm  °i^Ji  ^^^  causing  his  infant  sons  Pippin  and  Ludwig 
•••'*^  to  be  consecrated  and  crowned  by  the  Pope,  he  es- 

tablished them  in  the  new  states.  Pippin  in  Italy  and  Ludwig 
in  Aquitain,  with  the  title  of  kings.* 

These  expedients  were  only  transiently  successful  in  regard 
Th*  rrdtirtioo  to  Italy.  The  Lombard  plot  continued  to  smoulder 
if^'ITiIfK  ^^^  several  years,  and  then,  while  KarPs  army  was 
A.D.  Tsft-TA  engaged  with  certain  Angles  and  Saxons  from  the  isl- 
and of  Great  Britain,  who  had  settled  in  Brittany,'  he  was  again 
cuIKmI  to  Ilome.  The  Duke  of  Beneventum,  renewing  with 
Tasnilo  and  the  Greeks  the  design  of  a  general  rupture,  was 
about  to  give  the  signal,  when  Karl  anticijmted  the  outbreak 
by  marching  at  once  from  Uomo  upon  Capua.  Surprised  by 
the  celerity  of  Karl,  the  duke,  after  flying  to  Salerno,  sent  host- 
ages and  a  tribute  to  the  king,  and,  with  his  {>eople,  took  the 
usual  oath  of  fidelity.'  Tassilo  was  a  more  formidable  foe. 
Subtle  and  morose  by  nature,  galled  by  the  chains  of  vassalage 
whieli  he  had  long  in)|)atiently  worn,  and  envenomed  by  the  im- 
pla<»able  rancor  of  his  wife,  he  ha<l  not  scruple<l  to  negotiate  with 
wild  tril>e8  of  Schlaves  and  Iluns  to  engage  them  in  a  joint  as- 
sault u[>oii  (iaul  and  Italy.  His  intrigues  were  prematurely 
n*veale<l,  and  Karl,  prefienting  the  case  to  the  May-field  of 
Wonns  (787),  procured  the  advance  of  three  great  armies  to- 
ward Bavaria.  One  Ixxly,  consisting  of  Austrasians,  Thuringi- 
iiu\  an<l  Saxon.s*  approached  it  from  the  north ;  another,  of 
NfUHtrians  and  Burgundians,  marched  from  the  west;  and  the 
army  of  Italy  fn)m  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  So  numerous  a 
hft^^t  might  have  ea.*(ily  crushed  the  Bavarians  if  tliey  had  been 
di>|Mis(Hl  to  rt'sist,  but  tlie  people  either  did  not  share  the  re- 

'  Thr<t|ih«n..  rhmfififni|»hui«  I.  vi. ;  •fNid  ScnfiC.  lul.,  I.  v.,  p.  IS);  AbbaL 

(^hri  n.  M'>i>«uir.;   Kinhanl.  Aniial.  LuiarluiBi. 

'   Kinlianl  i  AniiAl..  a<l  Ann.  TH^*).  •  It  was  the  hjiMi  of  lUrl,  m  it  !«• 

Tlicv  rrfii«rd  i«>  |«it  tlic  uMtal  tribaU  cmmt  iluu  (if  N«|i»l<v>a  nfltrmml,  Ia 

(if  iIh*  llrit(>n«.  rrmtii  fmcn  ih«  ii«li«*B«  be  vaBqoklMd 

>  KinhaH  (\"tt.  C»rl  M«ff.,  r.  10);  the  fiirrv*  with  mhkh  Im  mMmtd  oUmt 

K-  lH*ni)«ni  (K|fit.   IIi»t.  LanfiibBfdi,  jH  uBrofi(|ocffvd  |«o|4b. 
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sentments  of  their  rulers,  or  they  preferred  the  BUpremacj  of 
the  Franks  to  the  alliance  of  more  barbarous  strangera  Tas- 
silo,  left  without  followers,  was  forced  to  confess  that  he  had 
sinned,  renewed  his  oaths  of  fidelity,  and  pledged  himself  to 
appear  the  next  year  at  the  great  diet  of  Ingleheim.' 

This  diet  was  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  imposing  that 
Dietofiogto.  tiad  ever  been  held  by  the  Franks.  All  the  great 
kfSi^otSrA  lords  of  Gaul,  lay  and  clerical,  and  all  the  lords  of  the 
^'  ^**-  tributary  nations,  were  present,  and  their  prooeedings 
were  marked  by  unusual  solemnity.  Tassilo  appeared,  and 
with  him  many  of  his  subjects,  who  accused  him  of  fraud,  of 
perjury,  and  of  treason;  they  averred  his  animosity  to  the 
king,  his  complicity  with  the  Avars,  his  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  and  then,  being  unanimously  convicted  by  the 
synod,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  The  clemency  of  Karl, 
however,  saved  his  life.  He  was  deposed  from  his  rank  as  a 
warrior  and  a  duke,  and  remitted  to  the  monastery  of  Jnmi^ 
to  end  his  days ;  his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  daughters  were  also 
banished  to  religious  seclusion ;  the  nobles  involved  with  him 
were  sent  into  exile,  and  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  itself  was  extin- 
guished, with  the  race  of  Agalolfings,  which  had  ruled  it  for 
two  hundred  ycars.^  Meanwhile  the  Huns  had  been  true  to 
their  compact  with  the  duke.  They  assailed  Bavaria  and  Frioli 
with  powerful  armies  on  two  separate  occasions,  and  were  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  repulsed.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Greeks,  whose  emperor,  Constantine,  had  been  offended  by  the 
refusal  of  Karl  to  fulfill  the  marriage  contract  made  on  behalf 
of  his  daughter,  harassed  the  coasts  of  Beneventum,batGrimo- 
ald,  the  son  of  the  duke  whom  Karl  had  conquered,  won  by  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Frankish  monarch  in  restoring  him  to  his 
father's  position,  repelled  their  attacks  with  his  own  ibroes.' 
From  the  Elbe  to  the  Ebro,  from  the  North  Sea  to  Naples,  the 
power  of  the  great  king  seemed  to  be  immovably  recovered. 

These  twenty  years,  in  which  we  have  seen  our  hero  traven- 
K*rtjj^^«j|n-  ing  Europe  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  crushing  enemies 
ciTic  uborfc     almost  simultaneously  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  the 

'  Viici.  Saxon.  (Annul.,  I.  ii.,  r.  »  Anna].  Niltclnnjr.:  Codex  Caral., 
27.'>-20G);  Annul.  Mettens.  Epist.  90;  Annal.  Luiauliani,  et 

'  Martin  (Hist,  dc  France,  t.  ii.,  p. 
416). 
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extreme  north  of  Europe,  were  not  years  of  combat  and  carnage 
only ;  bis  civic  labors  the  while  were  scarcely  less  exacting  and 
prodigious.  Karl  felt  himself  to  be  the  one  man  of  his  age  and 
the  world.  Ilis  noble  soul  was  inspired  by  the  grandest  moral 
ends,  and  his  capacious  mind  conceived  the  means  for  their  at- 
tainment. From  every  visit  to  Italy  he  had  brought  back  with 
him  something  that  was  better  than  the  tributes  of  the  van- 
quished— learned  priests,  men  of  science,  the  higher  arts.  In 
every  moment  of  leisure  he  meditated  or  decreed  some  reform 
of  the  Church  or  the  state,  or  some  improvement  of  society. 
His  general  scheme  of  [political  and  social  organization  I  shall 
consider  hereafter ;  but  it  will  relieve  the  monotony  of  my  nar- 
rative to  refer  for  a  moment  in  this  place  to  his  literary  and 
scientific  enterprises.  KarFs  own  scholastic  education  had  not 
been  neglected ;  he  spoke  Latin,  had  a  smattering  of  Greek  and 
the  Oriental  languages ;  knew  dialectics,  rhetoric,  music,  and 
astronomy ;  and  he  composed  a  work  in  which  he  tried  to  reduce 
the  (rcrmanic  idioms  to  grammatical  rules,  as  well  as  a  learned 
treatise  on  theology.'  lie  wrote  with  difficulty,  for  the  hand  so 
UM*il  to  grasp  the  sword  could  not  wield  the  pen  with  ease,  par- 
ticularly in  the  formation  of  the  fine  painted  letters  then  in 
vopie ;'  but  he  reconlc<l  the  old  traditionary  poems  of  his  race, 
sueh  itf  we  still  have  them  proKably  in  the  Niebelungen  and  the 
IleMen-bueh ;  and  he  corn»cted  the  texts  of  the  Greek  Gospels 
by  the  Syriac  version.H.'  His  favorite  reading  was  Augustine's 
subtle  but  sublime  treatise  of  the  City  of  Go(i,  which  no  com- 
mon intelK»ct  delights  in.  For  the  presentation  and  mnlti- 
plication  of  manuscripts  he  evinced  an  eager  solicitude,  and  the 
lett«Ts  of  Alenin  in  n»sponse  to  his  questionings  show  that  his 
tliirst  for  kiiowUnlge  w:is  insatiable.  Not  warriors,  but  men  of 
lett«-n«,  wen*  hi?*  favorit**  companions:  Alcuin,  Peter  of  Pisa, 
Paul  Warnefriil,  TlnHxlulf.  Ix»i<lrAde,  Angillxrrt,  and  others — 
rhetoricians,  historians,  {)oets — most  of  whom  were  brought 

*  KinhnnI  rVit.  K«r>.l.  M«ri..  rr.  rr  ffn  YiU  cnltenifihT  tluui  hb  aUlitv  to 

jrt  r«   ;   Al.  inn  (Oi^ra,  r.|  i»t.  70).  wriir,  U  »lwunl.      It  i«  rontnulirtMnijr 

'  'Vhr  itliA  that  Kiirl  muM  m»l  »ri(e>  i4hrr  |«u«i|Er«,  and  mil  at  «ll  |iroKaM«* 

at  all.  ilrrirrd  fmin  a  <l<i«iMful  eif^r*.  In  itirlf.    (iailUnl  r  VkMleCbArlrmAic., 

M«»n  if  F.inSaril  (Tcfn|4«Tit  ci  •rrilrrp,  t.  ii.,  I.  :t,  p.  VM). 
•nl  |«nirti  »ui^-r«»tt  Ul-ir  |ir«-|iii*irni«         *  Thrcao.  {Ihr  Cvctlia  Lodovld  l*ii). 
AC  weni  inchoatua,  c.  S'*),  rcfrmiif  rmih* 
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from  abroad  and  domesticated  iii  liis  family.*    They  conversed 
with  him  in  his  hours  of  repast  or  leisure,  instructed  his  children 
and  the  children  of  his  nobles,  and  executed  his  generous  proj- 
ects for  restoring  schools  and  letters.'    For  two  centuries  and 
more  a  thick  intellectual  darkness  had  overspread  the  greater 
part  of  Gaul ;  the  old  classic  literature  had  been  submerged  by 
wild  religious  legends ;  here  and  there  in  the  south  a  straggling 
light  gleamed  from  the  solitary  cells  of  the  monasteries ;  here 
and  there  active  missionaries,  like  Columban  and  Boni&ce, 
united  erudition  to  poetry;  here  and  there  the  episcopal  schools^ 
which  had  superseded  the  secular  schools,  were  feebly  maintain- 
ed ;  but  society,  in  settling  down  from  the  violent  ferments  of  the 
great  invasions,  had  sunk  to  its  lees.     Its  higher  faculties  were 
benumbed,  and  its  finer  tastes  blunted  by  the  incessant  shocks 
of  disaster.    The  electricity  of  one  powerful  nature  alone  re- 
vived the  inert  mass.     Karl's  palace  was  an  academy.    From  it 
he  addressed  to  the  bishops  and  the  abbots  persuasive  appeals  to 
undertake  the  work  of  their  own  instruction  and  of  that  of  the 
children  of  their  flocks.    "  It  is  better  to  act  well  than  to  know," 
he  said,  "  but  knowledge  precedes  action."    In  furtherance  of 
his  scheme,  he  rebuked  the  ignorance  and  licentious  habits  of 
the  clergy,  restrained  their  participation  in  wars,  allowed  them 
to  hunt  animals  only  whose  skins  were  necessary  to  bind  the 
manuscripts  of  their  libraries,  and  forbade  the  honoring  of  new 

*  Knrl  met  Alcuin  at  Pamin,  on  his  both  theologian  and  poet;  of  Peter  of 
return  from  Italy  in  781.  They  took  Pisa,  a  Tuscan,  little  i«  known  (Tin- 
to  cxich  other  at  first  sight,  lie  was  an  boschi,  Storia,  t.  v.,  1.  iii.,  c.  3;  Lo 
Anglo-Saxon  by  birth,  a  disciple  of  the  Doi'f,  Dissert,  sur  Ulist.  Ecclnt.,  t.  i., 
school  of  York,  then  the  most  enlight-  p.  370;  Ampere,  Hist.  Litt.,  t.  iii.,  cc. 
cned  s}N>t  in  all  the  western  world.  1-4).  Tlic  Knglish  reader  wiU  find  an 
Next  to  Karl  himself,  he  was  the  largest  instructive  account  of  all  thew  men  in 
and  most  active  spirit  of  his  period.  Guizot  (Hist,  of  Civilix.,  roL  iii.,  Icct. 
Karl  t(M)k  him  home,  nnd  mode  him  22,  ed.  N.  Y.,  1853). 
wlmt  Guizot  calls  a  Minister  of  Instruc-  'There  was  something  appnrrntlj 
tion,  I.  ^.,  tlic  su]K>rintcndcnt  of  the  ed-  puerile  and  pedantic  in  tho  interronne 
uration  of  his  children,  and  the  head  ofthesc  students,  who  assumed  firtitions 
of  the  school  which  he  soon  instituted,  names,  and  addressed  each  other  as  JH^ 
Aftcn%'anl  he  1>ecanic  ublxtt  of  the  rich  vid,  Homer,  IMnihir,  Calliope,  eir. : 
monastery  at  Tours  (Vitu  Alchuini,  but  they  were  none  the  leas  in  enmest 
auct.  anon.).  Wamcfrid  was  the  his-  in  their  plans  of  reformation.  Ampere 
torian  of  the  Lombards,  who  had  been  says  fmely  of  KarKs  selection  of  friends, 
taken  prisoner  and  released.  I^idrade  *Miis  eyes  turned  to  the  light  ai  natn- 
wjis  from  Norica,  and  IxH^ame  archbish-  rally  as  the  eye  of  the  eaglo  tnma  to 
op  of  Lyous.     Thcodulf,  a  Goth,  was  the 'sun"  (Hist.  Litt.,  t.  iii.,  c.  8). 
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saints  to  arrest  the  disorders  of  the  legendary  imagination.'  In 
a  little  while  he  saw  schools,  fashioned  on  the  model  of  the 
school  of  Alcuin,  arising  in  every  parish  and  almost  in  every 
convent  Their  range  of  studies,  it  is  true,  was  limited,  confined 
to  the  seven  arts  of  the  ancient  quadrivium  and  triinum^  to  form* 
al  rules  of  grammar,  to  the  astronomy  which  regulated  the  fes- 
tivals of  the  Church,  to  jejune  logic  and  rhetoric,  to  Gregorian 
music,  Boethian  science,  and  Augustinian  theology ;'  but  in  the 
dry  and  withered  husk  there  is  often  sustenance,  and  a  living 
spirit  pervaded  their  efibrt*!.  All  the  great  renaissances  seem  to 
have  been  at  first  retrogressions — recoils  into  the  past  preceding 
the  leap  forward.  If  Karl  and  his  coadjutors  did  not  accom- 
plish all  their  aims,  did  not  accomplish  as  much  as  was  accom- 
plished at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  again  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  was  because  the  heavy  slum- 
bers of  three  hundred  years  are  not  easily  broken.  They  pre- 
pared the  way  for  these  later  revivals,  and  stand  at  the  source 
of  our  modern  intellectual  activity. 

*  Ampere  (HUt.  Lite.,  t.  iU.,  ^  23).        •  Milnuis (Uist.  Ut.  Cbritt.,  toL  iL, 

^240> 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

KaBL  the  GbEAT,  or  CrABLEMAGNB.      REnVAL  OF  THB  Wi 

(From  A.D.  788  to  A.D.  814.) 

"  Extend  your  estates  as  far  as  you  please,"  said  the  peasant 
to  an  encroaching  nobleman,  *'  and  still  you  will  have  neigh- 
bors." Earl's  supremacy  was  recognized  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  and  yet  there  were  those  by  whom  it  was  not  recog- 
nized. On  the  north,  around  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  in 
the  mysterious  realms  of  Scandinavia,  dwelt  the  Danes  and 
others — ^Northmen  as  they  were  beginning  to  be  called' — ^the 
bravest,  the  most  enterprising,  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the 
Teutonic  races,^  and  masters  of  the  sea  as  of  the  land,  whose 
daring  piracies  had  already  troubled  the  coast  of  Britain,  as 
they  were  about  to  infest  the  coast  of  Gaul.  On  the  east,  finom 
Holstein  to  Bohemia,  lived  a  multitude  of  tribes,  Schlaves  and 
Huns,  more  savage  and  restless  than  the  Germans  even,  which, 
having  tasted  the  spoils  of  Bavaria  and  Friuli,  whet  their  appe- 
tites for  a  richer  prey.  At  the  south,  in  Venice,  Naples,  and 
the  cities  of  Calabria,  the  scheming  Greeks  had  not  abandoned 
their  attachments  nor  their  obligations  to  the  monarchy  of  the 
cast,  which  itself,  since  the  failure  of  the  plans  of  Irene  for 
the  marriage  of  her  son  to  the  daughter  of  Karl,  looked  with 
jealous  eyes  upon  the  rapidly  augmenting  power  of  the  Franks. 
Nor  could  the  Saracens  of  the  southwest  be  counted  upon  as 
permanent  and  quiet  allies.  Wherever  KsltI  turned  outmde  of 
his  own  borders,  he  might  still  behold  numerous,  powerful,  and 
menacing  enemies. 

Into  the  second  or  Schlavic  circle  of  barbaric  nations,  the 
Extnwion  of  Gcrmaiis  being  the  first,  Karl  was  drawn  by  an  alli- 
u!J'^?ink^'  ancc  with  the  Abodritcs,  who  had  befriended  him  in 
A.V.  la).  some  of  his  Saxon  raids.  Dividing  with  the  Wele- 
tabcs,  or  Wiltsi,  the  larger  part  of  the  region  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder,  they  were  assailed  by  their  neighbors,  and  ap- 

*  Pngi  (Critica,  §§  13-19).  Ilciinskringln,  on  tho  moiml  and  Mcial 

*  Sec  Laing's  Introduction  to  his    state  of  the  Danes  and  other  Northmctt. 
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pealed  for  support  to  the  king  of  the  Franks.  He  inclined  at 
once  to  send  them  aid,  and,  causing  an  army  of  Austrasians, 
Prisons,  and  Saxons  to  pass  the  Kibe  toward  the  mouths  of  the 
Oder,  where  re-enforcements  were  contributed  by  the  Abo- 
drites  and  the  Sorabs,  he  routed  and  dispersed  the  hordes  of 
the  Wiltsi.  Their  principal  chiei^  advanced  in  age,  surrender- 
ed to  him,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  {)eople,  delivered  hostages 
and  assumed  the  oath  of  fidelity.  Jill  the  otjier  chiefs,  many 
of  whom  are  denominated  kings  by  the  chroniclers,  followed 
this  example,  and  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  the  Prankish 
dominion  was  expanded  over  an  area  of  several  thousand 
square  miles,  equivalent  to  the  modem  Mecklenburg.^  A  pow- 
erful monarchy,  in  contact  with  small  and  weak  nations,  ab- 
sorbs or  crushes  them  before  they  arc  aware,  either  sucking 
them  into  the  vortex  of  its  own  movements,  or  trampling  them 
to  pieces  in  its  march  against  more  distant  foes.  The  same 
year,  probably,  in  which  Karl  had  swallowed  up  the  Wiltsi, 
his  son  Pippin,  the  King  of  Italy,  had  acquired  the  provinces 
of  Istria  and  Libumia,  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  long  Schlavic  frontier.* 

Between  them  lay  Pannonia,  the  vast  grim  desert  in  whose 
Wftr4wUf«4  woods  and  brakes  the  Iluns  maintained  their  formi- 
iSfcir  A.*ijiL  dable  empire ;  while  to  the  east  of  these,  between  the 
^**-  Thews  and  Preuth,  stretched  the  more  extensive  do- 

minions of  the  kindred  Avars.'  Untamed  and  truculent  still 
as  in  the  days  of  Attila,  every  man  a  warrior,  living  on  the 
back  of  his  horse,  free  as  the  wind,  yet  impulsively  obedient  to 
the  will  of  the  great  Klian,  these  nations  could  bring  into  the 
fielil  a  more  numerous  army  tlian  Karl,  with  all  the  amplitude 
and  {>opulousness  of  his  states.^  lie  was  not,  however,  of  a 
tomjH^r  to  be  restrained  by  the  dread  of  any  superiority,  when 
it  U'came  ncci^jwarj'  for  him  to  repel  or  avenge  aggression.  The 
{^ratuitou.'t  inroaiLs  of  these  wild  horsemen  into  Italy  and  Hava- 
na during  the  revolt  of  Tassilo*  wen*  affronts  not  to  bo  easily 

*  Kinhftnl  (Annal.,  ii«l  Ann.  789).        f»nr,    tht*    lUniuit,    WalUrhui,    aad 

*  Sftmnuftali  (Iltnt.  dr%  Franc  ,  t.  i.,     TnmiTlTanui. 

p.  431 ).      LiburniA   was  lirlwrrn   the         *  SUmmuU  (llisl.  dc*  Franc.,  t.  IL, 

Save  antl  tht  Adnatir,  rorrrspuodiaf  p.  431). 

DcAflT  tu  tht  nunlrrn  CmaiiA.  *  bee  tnte^  chap,  xri.,  pi.  434. 

*  ^'"~~"~-**—  to  a  part  of  Ilnii- 
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forgiven.  Conscious  of  what  they  deserved,  or  knowing  the 
character  of  the  monarch  they  had  provoked;  an  embassy  of 
theirs  had  appeared  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  (790)  to  explain  their 
part  in  the  late  incursions,  and  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  king: 
He  received  it  with  haughtiness  and  ill-concealed  disdain ;  and, 
after  addressing  the  assembly  on  '*the  intolerable  malignity 
of  the  Iluns  toward  the  Frankish  nation  and  the  Church  of 
God,"*  and  the  necessity  of  inflicting  upon  them  some  exem- 
plary punishment,  ordered  instant  and  unusual  preparations 
for  war.  Gaul  heard  the  announcement  with  emotions  of 
mingled  curiosity  and  disquietude.  The  country  and  the 
people  were  alike  unknown :  in  the  time  of  Sighebert,  hus- 
band of  Brunahilda,  the  Avars,  indeed,  had  been  considered 
sorcerers,  who  destroyed  their  foes  by  magical  arts;*  while  in 
the  chronicles  and  legends  with  which  the  popular  mind  was 
filled  they  were  confounded  with  the  Huns  of  Attila^  that 
scourge  of  God,  who  had  left  so  terrible  a  memory  among  the 
nations.^  Karl  himself,  knowing  their  inveterate  heathenism, 
or  touched  by  these  remembrances,  and  perhaps  desirous  to 
avenge  the  disasters  of  old  times,  regarded  the  war  as  a  relig- 
immenw  prepa-  ious  enterprise.^    The  most  elaborate  iftid  gigantic 

rmtionit  niiide,  A.  .    .  t      /%        •  •  ^         « 

D.  7VO-7U1.  provisions  were  made  for  its  prosecution ;  Franks^ 
Austrasians,  Gauls,  Thuringians,  Prisons,  Saxons,  and  Italians 
were  summoned  to  the  field;  and  even  his  yoimg  son  Lud- 
wig,  King  of  Aquitain,  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  invested 
with  his  first  armor  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  it  After  these 
multitudinous  hosts  were  gathered  near  Regensbuig  (Batisbon), 
whither  Karl  removed  his  family,  solemn  litanies — fiistingai 
processions,  and  prayers — were  celebrated  in  the  camp  of  the 
Franks,  which  for  three  days  **  anticipated  the  spectacle  of  a 
camp  of  crusaders  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  or  Antioch."* 
'^Thc  plan  of  the  campaign,  maturely  considered,  surpassed  in 


*  Chron.  St.  Amulph,  ad  Ann.  791. 

*  FredoKhcr^  Kpit,,  o.  Gl  ;  Orcji:. 
Tunm.  (Hist.  Ecc,  1.  iv.,  c.  21));  Paul. 
Diarcm.  (Do  Gost.  Lan^.,  1.  ii.,  <•.  10). 

*  I'iK't.  Saxon.  (Annal.f  1.  ii.),  who 
rccalU  somo.  of  tlio  traditionar}'  btorics 
of  Attila't)  devastations. 

*  Kpist.  Karl.  Ma^.  ad  Fastrad.,  ad 
Ann.  7'Jl,  a]>ud  Bouquet,  t.  v.,  p.  623. 


»  Tliicrry  (Hist.  d'AttiU,  t,  ii.,  p. 
l(ir»).  The  religioui  obsenrmncet  took 
place,  after  the  army  began  to  uMftj  aft 
Linz,  on  the  Dannbc,  which  tlw  tniT- 
elcr  will  remember  ai  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  of  that  mnantie  ragloB ; 
in  later  Yoart,  too,  the  ieene  of  mmnj 
an  important  hiitoricnl  emnt. 
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the  boldness  and  skill  of  its  combinations  the  strategic  genius 
of  the  moderns.  Master  of  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time  of  Bava- 
ria, Karl  selected  two  bases  of  operations,  the  one  upon  the  Up- 
per Danube,  and  the  other  upon  the  Po.  While  the  army  of 
Gaul  assailed  Ilunnia,  as  it  was  called,  in  front,  by  the  great  val- 
ley which  traverses  it,  thfe  army  of  Italy,  under  the  conduct  of 
King  Pippin,  passed  the  Alps,  and  took  it  in  flank  by  the  val- 
leys of  the  Drave  and  the  Save."'  Karl  took  command  of 
'one  branch  of  the  northern  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  Franks, 
Aleipans,  and  Suabians,  whom  he  led  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  while  another  body,  under  Count  Theuderik  and 
the  Chamberlain  Meginfred,'  composed  of  Saxon  and  Frison 
contingents,  pursued  the  other  shore.  A  numerous  flotilla  at 
the  same  time  carried  down  the  stream  the  provisions  and 
equipments,  with  certain  Bavarian  re8or\'es,  which  were  to  bo 
used  by  either  division  in  case  of  need.  Pippin  had  received 
orders  to  arrive  in  Lower  Paimonia  by  the  end  of  August^  and 
a  general  movement  of  all  the  forces  was  fixed  for  the  first  week 
of  September. 

It  was  no  easy  work  which  had  been  undertaken.  Not  only 
KAtarPoTiiM  were  the  Avars  bold  and  dashincr  warrior^  but  their 
fcMw.  country  was  defended  alike  by  the  difficulties  of  na- 
ture and  a  system  of  almost  impregnable  fortifications.  Nine 
concentric  hedgi^s,  each  twenty  feet  high  and  twenty  broad, 
filled  in  with  stones,  mud,  and  chalk,  topped  with  brambles 
and  trees,  and  surmounted  with  towers,  inclosed  their  habita- 
tions. As  soon  as  one  of  these  ramparts  might  be  taken, 
the  defenders  withdrew  into  another,  and  from  the  second  to 
the  thinl,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  where  the  wooden  palaces  of 
the  Khan,  ornamented  in  fantastic  Eastern  profusion,  were 
built,  and  the  treasures  of  the  race,  spoils  of  the  wars  of  cen- 
turies in  Tbrac^e,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  preserved.*  Prot4Tt- 
ed  by  ditches  and  streams,  flanked  by  mountains,  and  running 
ofWn  through  the  mot^t  impenetrable  thickets,  these  hedges  op- 
{X)oed  a  barrier  at  almost  every  step  to  an  invading  army,  and 

'  Tb(rrnr  (»&•'  m^.),  whose  ftdminu  *  AbhaL  LAsrwlMini.,  md  Abb.  791. 

Iilc  rolUtioB  *4  %hf  oUl  authnriik*  I  *   MocuM-h.    NiBipill.    (Viu    lUroL 

luvr  fitlltmed  rloirlj  in  thia  uutiiae  of  MAf.,  Fart  ii.,  c.  t}, 
tbc  liuonic  ««r. 
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could  only  be  overcome  by  the  utmost  skill  and  enei^gy  of  the 
assailant.  But  the  genius  of  Karl  was  equal  to  every  occasion. 
Partial  conqaeat  Possing  the  Eus  and  the  Ips  without  encountering 
of  iiunnu.  ^YiQ  enemy,  he  seized  the  strong  position  of  Lemara, 
now  Moelk,  without  resistance,  and  was  not  arrested  till  he 
reached  Mount  Cummeoberg  (the  ancient  Gomagena,  now  Haim- 
burg),  a  spur  of  the  Styrian  Alps,  which  shelters  on  the  east 
Vindibona,  then  an  inconsiderable  hamlet,  but  since  the  impe- 
rial city  of  Vienna,*  There  the  first  rampart,  covered  by  a 
fortress  and  protected  by  the  mountains,  compelled  a  regular 
siege.  Many  assaults  were  made  upon  it  in  vain;  and  the 
missiles  of  the  Iluns  were  dealing  destruction  upon  the  Franks, 
when  the  timely  arrival  of  the  army  which  had  crossed  the 
Kamp  under  Theuderik,  and  of  the  fleet  of  the  Danube,  filling 
the  Huns  with  a  fear  lest  their  retreat  should  be  cut  off,  caused 
them  to  abandon  the  defense.  The  stronghold  was  soon  dis- 
mantled, the  hedge  leveled,  and  the  machines  of  war  destroyed. 
A  second  circle,  erected  at  some  distance  from  Vienna,  was 
gained  by  means  of  a  fierce  battle,  and  the  Franks  next  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Baab,  where  they  were  stopped  by  the 
third  circle.  This  the  fleet,  aided  by  the  two  armies,  after  a 
bloody  contest  of  three  days,  succeeded  in  penetrating,  when 
the  nuns  surrendered,  and  submitted  to  tribute.'  Meanwhile, 
the  young  King  of  Italy,  with  his  Lombards  and  Friulians,  had 
carried  the  ring  of  Lower  Pannonia,  between  the  Dzave  and 
the  Save,  and  was  ready  to  push  forward  to  the  head-quarters 
of  KsltI.  But  the  season  was  advanced ;  the  rains  were  abun- 
dant ;  a  winter  amid  those  marshes  and  rocks  threatened  noth- 
ing but  calamity ;  and  an  epizootic  disease  had  already  destroy- 
ed nine  tenths  of  the  horses.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
commander  deemed  it  prudent  to  order  a  return,  reserving  the 
completer  conquest  of  Hunnia  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  cele- 
brated the  festival  of  Christmas,  says  the  annalist^  at  his  pal- 
ace of  Begensburg;^  but  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  at  the 
imperial  palace  of  Byzantium,  the  Greeks  beheld  with  feel- 


*  Tliierry,  uhi  tup,  icicfl,  Thienr  dcicribeB  fttxn  later  Han* 

'  litis  Inst  passage  of  arms,  not  men-     gnriun  tniditions. 
tioncd  in  the  couteiuj)onin'  Latiu  clirun-         '  Anna!.  LaurcHhain.,  ad  Ann.  791 ; 

Einhard  (Annal.,  «d  Ann.  791). 
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ings  of  undisguised  constematioii  the  near  approach  which  iho 
great  monarch  of  the  West  had  made  to  their  own  confines. 
The  fame  of  his  victories  pierced  even  the  remoter  East,  so  that 
a  few  years  later  the  envoys  of  the  Grand  Calif  Ilaronn-al- 
Boschid  related  how  Asia  as  well  as  Europe  shared  in  the  ad- 
miration of  his  power  and  greatness.^ 

Karl  did  not  resume  his  conquests,  as  he  had  anticipated,  the 
Karfi  dooMtue  foUowing  ycar.  llis  splendid  achievements  in  war, 
tvuxn,  '  though  they  might  dazzle  the  imaginations  of  his 
subjects,  were  not  unproductive  of  exhaustion  and  discontent 
A^  afler  the  close  of  his  Saxon  campaign,  in  which  Witikind 
had  been  subjected,  he  was  called  upon  to  suppress  a  conspir- 
acy among  the  Thuringian  nobles,'  so  now,  on  the  heels  of 
hLs  new  glory  trod  a  darker  trouble.  Pippin,  his  son  by  an 
early  concubine,  described  as  both  a  humpback  and  a  dwarf^ 
having  been  utterly  disregarded  in  the  divisions  of  Karl's  es- 
tates, and  even  robbed  of  his  name  for  the  sake  of  the  King 
of  Italy,  and  smarting  too,  perha{)S,  under  the  jealous  scofis  of 
Fa.stnida,  had  entered  into  a  plot  with  many  nobles  to  com- 
pass the  death  of  the  king  and  his  legitimate  children.'  In  a 
midnight  conclave  of  the  conspirators,  however,  held  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Kegcnsburg,  their  scheme  was  overheard 
by  a  |xx)r  Langobard  deacon,  named  Fardulph,  who  instantly 
ran  to  the  pahu^e  to  communicate  it  to  the  guards.  By  nino 
o'clock  of  the  next  morning  the  parties  to  the  parricide  were 
arrested,  and  soon  after  they  were  all  condemncxl  to  death,  al- 
though Pippin  was  saved  by  his  father,  to  be  tonsarcd  and  im- 
mured for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  monastery.^  Escaped  from 
this  {K^ril,  Karl  made  ready  for  a  8ea)nd  campaign  against  the 
IIun.*«,  but  was  once  ni«»rc  thwarted  by  rumors  of  insurrection 
in  Saxony.  A  detachment  of  troofts,  raised  by  Count  Tbeu- 
derik  in  Friesland,  and  onlerctl  to  proceed  to  Ilunnia  by  way 
of  Bohemia,  us  in  the  previous  year,  was  surprised  and  cut  to 
pieo^  at  Uu.stringan  by  a  body  of  Saxons  who  pretended  to 

'  MiiiMch.  SanjrAll.  *  Miimrh.  5Ua|taU..  I.  H.,  er.  S,  9; 

*  li  i«  •«<  rilwnl  t*r  thr  AnruilivM  to  (lirtin.  MuiMiAr.  Maiit  of  the  counU 
tlir  i-nirlti«-«  an  I  T\g**n  nf  hi«  liauictitT  ilr|nv(lrd  fttr  n.)in|>l)«  itv  io  this  aflSur 
qu«m,  FaMnuU,  but  hml  cri«k-ntlv  |«>-  metr  rr|»UnHl  h)r  |«rtun«  takra  fh«D 
liiii'ml  moti«i'«.  the  l«i«er  order*,  rrrn  frnm  Un  cIam 

•  Kinhanl  'Vit   KatoI.  Mag.,  c.St)>;  (/ £/m  of  ihcr  rojral 
INirt    S«v»o.,  I.  ill.,  p.   1^ 
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join  them.  At  once  the  conflagration  spread  to  all  the 
The  royal  officers  were  driven  away  from  their  chaiges,  the 
churches  burned,  the  bishops  and  priests  murdered,  Christianity 
abandoned,  and  the  old  idols  restored.  Simultaneously,  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  the  Beneventine  subjects 
of  Duke  Grimoald,  who,  with  their  leader,  had  shown  them- 
selves hitherto  grateful  vassals  of  Karl,  conspired  with  the 
Greeks  of  Italy  and  the  East  to  enthrone  the  ancient  Lombard 
dynasty.^  By  a  rapid  transportation  of  troops  from  Aquitain, 
Karl  was  enabled  to  send  his  sons  Pippin  and  Ludwig  to  the 
suppression  of  this  rebellion.  But  the  withdrawal  of  forces 
from  the  southwestern  frontier  encouraged  the  Saracens,  who 
hod  for  a  year  or  two  past  made  rapid  incursions  into  Gaul,  to 
undertake  more  dangerous  inroads.  They  burned  the  suburbs 
of  Narbonne,  gained  a  bloody  victory  over  Wilhelm  the  Short 
Nosed,  Duke  of  Toulouse,  and  pillaged  the  country  &r  and  wide, 
to  enrich  with  the  spoils  the  splendid  mosque  which  Mussul- 
man devotion  was  raising  at  Cordova.^  Even  the  persecutions 
of  nature  were  added  to  the  desertions  of  fortune  which  Karl 
now  experienced.  The  project  of  a  canal  from  the  Altmuhl 
to  the  Bednitz,  designed  to  connect  the  affluents  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Bhine,  and  to  furnish  a  readier  transport  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  Oriental  marts,  miscarried  in  the  execution.' 
He  had  caused  it  to  be  undertaken  at  this  time  in  order  to  em- 
ploy the  reserves  of  troops  gathered  near  Begensbuig,  but  the 
incessant  rains  filled  the  trenches  and  washed  away  the  banks 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  made,  and  his  workmen  were  too  un- 
skilled to  provide  against  the  disaster.  Added  to  this  disap- 
pointment came  a  fearful  famine,  which  visited  Gaul  and  Italy, 
producing  wide-spread  distress  and  sullen  uneasiness  among 
the  people. 

Karl  took  his  measures  against  these  thickening  troubles  with 
coanrn  of  Frank-  rapidity  yct  precaution.  He  did  not  march  at  once 
fort,  A.D.  7M.  xipon  his  three  principal  enemies — the  Saxons,  the 
Ilunj?,  and  the  Saracens — but  he  spent  a  ypar  in  preparations, 
to  render  his  blows,  whenever  they  should  be  sti^ick,  more  de- 

*  Annnl.  L(»iM>liani.  (Hist.  Gdndralc  du  Langnedoe,  L  TiiL. 

*  Chron.  Moissiac.     Sec,  for  dctailii     cc.  82  01). 

*  Einliard,  Anmil.|  ad  Ann.  7S3. 
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cisive.  In  the  mean  time,  such  was  the  versatility  as  well  as  en- 
ergy of  his  mind,  that  we  find  him  employed,  not  in  warlike  ef- 
forts, but  in  the  discussions  of  an  ecclesiastical  council.  Felix, 
Bishop  of  Urge],  in  the  Spanish  March,  and  Elipand,  his  friend, 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  had  promulgct^in  Spain  a  modification 
of  the  dogmatic  error  of  Nestorius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople in  the  fifth  century.  They  taught  that  Christ,  in  his  hu- 
man nature,  was  only  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption.  This  was 
an  opinion  which  struck  at  the  heart  of  that  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  which  orthodoxy  cherished,  and,  in  the  estimate  of  Karl, 
a  more  serious  ofiense  even  than  a  revolt  of  the  Saxons  or  a 
conspiracy  in  Lombardy.  lie  summoned  a  council  at  Frank- 
furt, con)|K)sed  of  three  hundred  leading  prelates,  over  whom 
he  presided,  to  consider  the  heresy.  The  recusants  had  once 
bi»fore  been  condemned  at  Rt^gensburg,  but,  on  their  rt»turn  to 
Spain,  hud  recanteil ;  and  as  many  thousand  converts  followed 
them  in  their  aberrations,*  Pope  Adrian,  through  two  of  his  le- 
Pciirun  h«r«i.7  gatcs,  who  attcudcd  the  mwting,  demandeil  a  more 
omittomnii  peremptory  treatment  After  patient  delibt^ration, 
a  unanimous  decree,  signed  by  all  the  bishops,  and  sup{H>rted 
by  a  \viieT  of  Karl,  in  which  he  learnedly  argued  the  subtle 
points  of  controversy,'  arrested  the  spread  of  the  infection,  if 
it  did  not  convince  the  delincjuents.'  Another  question,  also, 
of  more  practical  moment,  was  debated  and  dtxride<l  in  this  sa- 
nMdiMi«ai».  ^^  assembly.  It  was  that  relating  to  the  worship 
■c»*«anki^  of  imagcs,  which  for  so  many  years  had  stimnl  the 
religious  society  of  the  East  to  its  dejuhs,  convulsing  the  Church 
and  even  overturning  dynasties.  The  advent  of  Irene  to  the  East- 
em  throne  (78(>)  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  superstition,  which 
was  both  defined  and  stimulated  by  the  decn^es  of  an  cecumenic 
council  held  at  Nica*a  (787).*  These  distinguished  clearly  Ix*- 
twe<*n  the  adoration  due  to  God  and  the  love  and  reverence  jMiid 
to  the  effigies  c»f  saints,  but  by  the  warmth  of  their  theoretic  ap- 
proval confirmed  the  exaggerated  feelings  and  practices  of  the 
multitude.    U«>rnt\  of  course,  which  had  se|)amteil  from  the  East 

*  Vtm\.  DiAttif).,  Su|*p.,«d  Ann.  7!)4 ;  mntrd  aipiin.     On  the  ntcrtirs  €4  tht 
Annal.  FulJ«-fi«r«;  Chnm.  I.am)«>ni.  di«|iutr,  and  it*  rrUtttiiii  lo  otbrr  brf«> 

*  I^hbe  ((Vmrilui,  |..  \(m  tt  «/v  );  ^^  •^  Nmnarr  (ilial.  Chrift.  Rrlif., 
Kanil    Mait.  K|'i«t.  ad  K|«i«.  ili*)>.;.  v«»l.  iii.,  |  4,  pp.  1A7-  ItiS). 

*  Fdix  jicl<M,  tut  anrnvAnl   rr-         •  lUnci,  jui.,  ftSl ;  uU..  SSO 
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because  of  its  iconoclasm,  rejoiced  in  the  decision ;  but  to  the 
simpler  minds  of  the  Frankish  Christians  every  semblance  of 
bowing  down  to  the  works  of  men's  hands  seemed  idolatry. 
Karl's  more  spiritual  conceptions  of  religion  were  especially 
affronted,  and,  three  ycap  after  the  close  of  the  oonncU,  he  is- 
sued a  work  of  great  learning  and  eloquence,  not  only  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Greeks,  but  the  authority  of  the  synod  by 
which  it  had  been  promulgated.^  It  somewhat  unfairly  rep- 
resents the  Nicene  language,  but  rebukes  with  just  severity  the 
Nicene  spirit.  "  God,  who  fills  all  things,"  Karl  wrote, "  is  not 
to  be  sought  afler  in  sensible  images,  but  in  the  parity  of  the 
heart."  Again :  "  We,  who  follow  not  the  letter  which  kill- 
eth,  but  the  Spirit  which  givcth  life — who  are  not  the  fleshly, 
but  the  spiritual  Israel — we,  who  look  not  at  the  things  which 
are  seen,  but  fix  our  minds  upon  those  that  are  unseen,  rejoice 
to  have  received  from  the  Lord  mysteries  greater  not  only  than 
images,  which  contain  no  mysteries,  but  even  greater  and  more 
sublime  than  the  cherubim  and  the  Tables  of  the  Law — ^for  the 
latter  were  the  antitypes  of  things  future — ^but  we  possess  truly 
and  spiritually  what  had  been  prefigured  by  those  symbols."' 
Admirable  good  sense,  in  the  midst  of  some  acerbities,  provoked, 
doubtless,  by  the  unfriendly  relations  of  the  courts  of  the  East 
and  West,  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  work.  Its  princi- 
ples were  sustained  by  the  council  at  Frankfurt;  and  Karl  sent 
the  decision,  with  the  book,  to  Pope  Adrian.'  A  temperate^ 
perhaps  elusive  reply,  obviated  controversy ;  no  remonstrances 
against  this  assertion  of  independence  by  a  transalpine  assem- 
bly were  put  forth ;  and  the  canons  of  the  half-savage  German 
prelates  received  the  same  apparent  sanction  as  the  canons  of 
the  more  refined  Greeks.  Neither  were  the  personal  relations 
of  Karl  and  Adrian  disturbed  by  the  event ;  and  when  the  lat- 
ter died,  a  few  years  later  (795),  the  former  wept  his  decease  as 
that  of  a  dearly-beloved  friend.*    He  instituted  prayers  in  his 

*  The  Qwituor  Lihri  Cnrnfini\  which  And  cIiWKic  erudition,  hj  Alcniii  Mad 
I  have  nut  rend,  and  dcsrri1)c  nt  ficcond-  otlicr  prelates  of  his  court,  but  it  beuB 
hand  from  Neandvr*s  full  nnd  imiKir-  internal  evidence,  according  to  AmptaVi 
tial  analysis.  (Hist.  Christ.  Relig.,  vul.  of  hit*  own  mind  and  inspirmtioQ.  (Hilt. 
iii.,  pp.  L>a.->-242).  Litt.,  t.  iii.,  c.  .%  p.  49). 

*  Ncandor  (uln  sup.).  Kurl  was  '  Epi«t.  Iladriani  ad  GuoL  R. 
doiihtkss  rts«,isic'd  in  the  cnmi>o«ition  of  (Mansi,  xiii.,  7.10).       ^ 

this  work,  which  evinces  both  sacred         •  Einhard  (Vit.  KaroL  Mj«.,  e.  19> 
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own  domains,  and  sent  presents  to  the  prelates  of  Britain  to 
offer  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  pontiff^s  soul.  A  Latin  epi- 
taph, written  by  Karl,  engraven  on  marble  in  letters  of  gold — 
the  transcript  of  which  has  come  down  to  us — testified  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  tears.' 

As  soon  as  the  council  separated,  Karl  began  to  execute  what 
KArt  ttm.  seems  to  have  been  the  plan  of  a  three-fold  campaicm. 
ooM  mort,  Uo  undcrtook  himself  to  chastise  the  Saxons,  while  his 
iwl'  son  Ludwig  should  expel  the  Saracens  from  his  front- 

iers, and  Pippin,  of  Italy,  go  on  with  the  Ilunnic  war.  They 
were  all  more  or  less  successful,  though  it  cost  them  several 
years  of  toil.  Karl  invaded  Saxony  in  the  foil  of  794,  and 
again  in  the  spi]^ng  of  795,  both  times  making  free  use  of  fire 
and  sword.  Uis  allies,  the  Abodrites  and  Wiltsi,  having  been 
in  the  interval  dreadfully  scourged  by  the  Saxons,  he  resolved 
not  merely  to  conquer  the  nation,  but  to  crush  it — to  ex- 
tinguish utterly  every  germ  of  revolt  Every  where,  on  the 
slightest  show  of  disobedience,  he  burned  the  villages  and  kill- 
ed the  inhabitants;  or,  when  they  were  disposed  to  be  sub- 
missive, he  aske<l  hostages  in  sufficient  numbers  almost  to  de- 
populate the  dwtricts,'  These  were  carried  into  Gaul  and 
Italy,  and  scattered  among  the  people,  while  their  places  were 
supplitMi  with  Franks.  All  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weser,  marshy  and  intractable  as  it  was,  was  overcome  in 
this  manner  Ix^fore  the  spring  of  798.  His  winter  quarters, 
indee<l,  were  established  on  the  Weser,  at  a  place  ho  named 
Ileenitall,  and  at  Minden,  that  he  might  be  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy ;  and  he  pushed  liis  ra^'ages  so  far  beyond  the 
river  and  towanl  th<^  B:iltic  that  he  at  length  came  in  contact 
with  the  Normans.'  In  a  first  l>attle  they  were  worsted  by 
the  Fmnks;  but  the  defeat  was  the  prelude  onlv  to  many  a 
dn*arv  day  of  irckoning,  as  we  shall  sec  hereafter.*  Karl  was 
yet  <-mpl<)yi*<l  u{)on  the*  K11k»  (79r>)  when  he  ht^anl  assuring 
news  fn)ni  Pannonia.     The  Iluns  had  been  unable  to  n*cover 

I>aring  the  •(•iifmt  t4  tliii  rcKinril  the  tmr%  be  IrmBtfiortcd  one  oat  of  ercrr 

qurni.  FwtnuiA,  «li«^.  ami  Karl   in  a  thrw  firfmm: 

rrry  •lM>rt  iinir  mamcd  I.uitiranlji,  bia         '  Kiabard  (Annal.,  ad  Asa.  705- 

fimrth  wife.  T9S). 

'  It  i«  tn  he  fitand  in  Ikmqtiri.  t.  t.  *  (liron.    Mouaiac. ;    AumL    Mci- 

*  One  rbronicWr  (Annal.  Lambcc.)  Icaa.,  tic 

Vr 
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£rom  the  murderous  campaign  of  791.    Although  the  Saxons 
had  proposed  to  them  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  they 
were  too  much  broken  to  engage  in  it,  and  while  one  party 
clamored  for  war,  another  favored  peace.     The  latter,  in  fact, 
murdered  the  reigning  khan,  elected  another,  and  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Karl,  offering  submission  and  the  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity.^    But  already  (796)  King  Pippin  and  Duke  Herrik 
of  Friuli  had  passed  the  Carinthian  Alps,  and  were  making 
sad  havoc  of  the  ill-defended  palisades  of  the  Huns.    Despite 
the  prayers  and  promises  of  the  new  khan,  they  were  chased 
beyond  the  Theiss;  their  most  central  ring,  where  all  their 
treasures  were  gathered,  was  pillaged,  the  royal  residence  de- 
molished, and  the  tribes  disorganized.     *'  It  was  the  most  ter- 
rible expedition,"  says  Einhard,  "  the  Franks  had  ever  under- 
taken, except  some  of  the  Saxon  wars ;  but  never  in  the  mem- 
ory of  man  had  an  army  been  repaid  with  such  abundance 
of  booty.    Before  they  had  been  poor,  now  they  were  opulent ; 
for  the  gold  and  silver  they  took  from  the  khan  was  the  accu- 
mulated spoil  of  many  nations.'*'    Nor  were  the  campaigns  of 
the  young  Ludwig,  King  of  Aquitain,  against  the  Saracens, 
much  less  glorious  than  those  of  his  father  and  brother.     The 
Emir  of  Cordova,  Hascham,  having  died  in  796,  his  brotherB| 
Soliman  and  Abdallah,  disputed  possession  of  the  throne  with 
his  son  Ilakem.    Spain  was  again  convulsed  with  civil  wars ; 
an  Arab  chief,  named  Zaid,  who  had  seized  Barcelona,  deliver- 
ed it  to  the  Franks ;  and  soon  one  of  the  pretenders^  Abdallah, 
sought  the  aid  of  Karl  against  the  new  emir,  Hakem  (797).     It 
was  an  admirable  opportunity  for  recovering  the  sway  of  the 
Franks,  which  had  been  disturbed,  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro, 
and  the  army  of  Ludwig  eagerly  avenged  the  outrages  of  793. 
The  Mussulmans  were  driven  across  the  Pyrenees;  the  Walis  of 
Pampcluna  and  the  Oriental  frontier  were  beaten,  and  com- 
pelled to  submit ;  Gcrona,  Iluesca,  and  Lcrida  surrendered ;  and 
the  Prankish  supremacy  was  once  more  established  in  all  the 
Spanish  March.    Ilakem,  rushing  from  Cordova  at  the  head  of 
the  masses  of  the  faithful,  was  enabled  to  recapture  Saragossa; 
but  the  diversion  created  by  his  uncles  at  Toledo  was  too  pow- 

'  Poft.  Snxon.,  nd  Ann.  704-790;         '  KinhAiU,  ViC.  K«rol.  Mag. 

Annul.  IkTtini ;  Kinharil,  ad  Ann.  796. 
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erful  to  allow  him  to  maintain  the  advantage.  The  Franks, 
after  many  brilliant  exploits,  returned  into  Aquitain  the  ac- 
knowledged masters  of  their  former  Spanish  dominions.^  Their 
success  was  doubly  important,  as  it  aided  Alphonso  the  Chaste, 
monarch  of  the  Christian  Goths  of  the  Asturias,  in  the  fierce 
struggle  he  was  carrying  on  against  the  Moors,  and  gave  to  the 
Franks  a  command  of  the  western  coasts  of  Spain,  which  had 
become  the  retreats  of  those  predatory  armaments  with  which 
the  Saracens  were  beginning  to  sweep  the  islands  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

By  this  triple  series  of  victories  the  monarch  of  Gaul  at- 
TiM  Mm*  or  taiued  the  height  of  his  power  and  greatness.  Be- 
A.i).m.  '  yond  his  more  direct  dominions,  which  extended 
from  the  Oder  to  the  Ebro,  and  from  the  North  Sea  to  Cala- 
bria, he  was  both  feared  and  reverenced  by  many  tributary 
nations.  liis  court  advanced  in  splendor  with  the  growth  of 
hLs  prosperity.  Bearing  at  his  favorite  residence  of  Aachen 
(Aquis  Urania,  Aix-la-Chapelle)  a  chapel  which  might  vie  in 
architectural  magnificence  with  the  basilicas  of  Bomo  and  the 
mosque  of  Cordova,  he  ravished  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  world 
to  restore  the  monumental  arts.  A  new  Bomo  arose  in  the 
depths  of  the  forests  of  Austrasia — palaces,  gates,  bridges,  baths, 
galleries,  theatres,  churches — for  the  erection  of  which  the  mo- 
saics and  marbles  of  Italy  were  laid  under  tribute,  and  work- 
men summoned  from  all  parts  of  Europe'  It  was  there  that 
an  extensive  library  was  gathered,'  there  that  the  school  of 
the  i)alace  was  made  permanent,  there  that  foreign  envoys  were 
pom])ously  welcome<l,  there  that  the  monarch  perfected  his 
plans  for  the  introduction  of  Boman  letters  and  the  improve- 
ment of  music  ;^  and  there,  too,  that,  in  the  spring  of  799,  he 
heard  of  events  in  Bome  which  were  destined  to  raise  his  sim- 
ple barbaric  royalty  to  what  was  deemed  the  loftier  glory  of 
im|)erialism. 

At  the  death  of  Adrian,  on  Christmas-day  of  795,  Leo,  a 

'  Asciun.  Anon.  ( Vit.  Liukmci  Pii) ;  *  He  not  onlj  importtd  Boomui  Ut«m- 

AniuU.    Tiliaoi. ;    Aniul.    RiohArdi ;  torp,  bat  the  HumAS  writleo  alplMibct, 

Chnm.  A«loiiM.  which  rappbuitcd  the  nide  dMnctei* 

*  Soe  the  coriotu  but  txtiggcrmied  employed  ander  the  MeronafMU. 

dMrripciuQ    of  three   ediScce    io    the  *  Ue  reoied  the  Gragoriea  mwaie  to 

Mook  U  beiat  GeU.  be  Mcd  end  tesfht  im  the  ehereheiw 
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itoFoitAgaiiut  priest  of  the  Lateran,  was  eleyated  to  the  pontifical 
Rome.  throne  with  a  rapidity  which,  considering  how  often 

the  occasion  had  been  made  a  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed, 
may  be  regarded  as  proving  either  the  unanimity  of  the  elector- 
al college  or  the  precipitancy  of  a  faction  in  it  which  feared  de- 
lay.^ For  three  years  and  two  months,  however,  no  one  openly 
questioned  the  validity  of  choice,  although  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  a  secret  disafifection  was  fermenting  in  the 
minds  of  many  people.  The  nephews  of  the  late  Pope,  Pascha- 
lis  and  Campulus,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the  high  eccle- 
siastical dignities  of  Primacerius  and  Sacellarius^  axe  darkly 
connected  with  a  scheme  for  the  usurpation  of  the  holy  office, 
and,  after  the  event  of  their  failure,  with  a  conspiracy  for  an 
atrocious  and  sanguinary  revenge.^  On  the  25th  of  April,  the 
day  of  St.  Mark,  as  the  pontiff  conducted  the  solenm  procession 
of  priests  and  penitents  from  the  Church  of  St  John  of  the 
Lateran  to  the  Church  of  St.  Laurence,  a  band  of  armed  men 
suddenly  sprang  upon  him  from  an  ambush,  struck  him  from 
his  horse,  and  attempted  to  cut  out  his  eyes  and  his  tongue. 
Paschalis  and  Campulus  dragged  him  into  a  church  near  by, 
beat  him  ferociously,  and  lefl  him  there,  weltering  in  his  blood. 
A  faithM  servant,  Albin,  his  chamberlain,  rescued  him  and 
carried  him  to  St  Peter's,  where  he  was  protected  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Winighis,  the  Prankish  Duke  of  Spoleto,  who  renooyed 
him  for  safety  to  his  own  capital.^  In  his  desertion  and  dis- 
tress his  thoughts  recurred  to  Karl,  the  Patrician  of  Borne,  to 
ijooHppMtn  whom,  on  his  accession,  he  had  sent  the  keys  of  St  Pe- 

to  Karl  for  '  i       -i       /.     i  •  i  -. 

redrees.  tcr,  tho  Standard  of  the  city,  and  a  request  for  some 
royal  agent  "  who  might  receive  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  obe- 
dience of  the  Roman  people."*  As  soon  as  he  recoveied  (his 
eyes  and  tongue  being  restored  by  miracle,  as  the  chroniden 
aver),  he  visited  that  monarch  at  Paderbom,  where  he  was  en- 
tertained not  only  with  friendly,  but  sumptuous  courtesy.* 

*  He  was  chosen  tho  day  after  the  Script.  Renim  Ital.,  p.  312);  AanaL 
dejitli  of  Adrian.  Lambociani ;  Chron.  MouBiac. 

*  Annstasiiis,  Bibliothccar.  in  Vit.  *  Einhanl  (Anna!.,  ad  Ann.  796), 
Ix^onis  III.;  Paul.  Dincon.,  Dc  Gcst.  who  could  not  rooro  poBitirelr  aUte,  I 
Lanf^bard.,  Supp. ;  Annates  Lambc-  think,  than  he  does  in  this  pasnge,  the 
ciani.  recognized   feudal    supremacy  of  the 

'  Anast.i*.  (Vit.  TxK)niR) ;  Johannes     Frankish  king. 
Diacon.   (Vit.   Epinc.   Ncopol.,   apnd        *  8cc  Poemm  de  Adrenta  LeonU  ad 
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What  engagements  were  made  between  them  is  not  revealed. 
But  on  the  Pope's  return,  escorted  by  four  bishops  and  many 
oountH,  his  passage  through  Italy  is  described  as  a  triumphal 
procession  rather  than  as  the  entry  of  an  expelled  and  unpop- 
ular ruler.  The  letters  which  he  bore  from  the  terrible  Karl, 
perhaps,  counseling  peace,  and  promising  a  fair  investigation  of 
all  oilenses,  contributed  to  this  respectful  reception.^ 

Karl  was  not  prepared  cither  to  acquit  the  Pope  of  all 
kah  MM  hb  wrong,  or  to  leave  his  own  dominions  on  the  instant 

ttwn  dooUnloo 

la  or«i«r  ui4  Accusatious  of  somo  dark  and  nameless  crime,  pur- 
V.  Min.  porting  to  come  from  the  Roman  people,  had  foUow- 

t*il  Leo  into  Gaul,  which  could  not  be  summarily  dismissed. 
Moreover,  the  Normans,  whose  approaches  Karl  never  saw 
without  a  prophetic  shudder,'  were  harrying  his  northern 
coasU),  and  he  F{)ent  some  time  in  inspecting  and  fortifying  the 
lino  from  Hatavia  to  Rouen.  Alcuin,  now  comfortably  installed 
in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin,  had  to  be  visited,  and  while  Karl 
was  yet  at  Tours,  his  queen,  Luitgarda,  died.'  These  various  de- 
hiys  {K)8tponed  hu  visit  to  Italy  for  a  year.  But  at  length  he 
departed  from  Aachen  in  August,  by  way  of  Southern  Germa- 
ny, and  arrived  in  Rome  in  November.  lie  was  received,  of 
course,  by  the  Pope,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  with  all  those 
donioiLstrations  of  respect  and  gratitude  which  became  his  rank 
and  hLn  sor\MCCs.  Summoning,  eight  days  after  his  arrival,  a 
Trui  nf  (*ol^'mn  conclave  in  the  Church  of  St  Peter,  over  which 
"•'■***  ho  presided  as  judge,  to  consider  the  crimes  imputed  to 
the  holy  pontiff,^  Paschalis  and  Campulus,  with  the  other  no- 

CarrjAin,  apiid  Bonqnrt,  t.  t.,  p.  SIM,  of  Halnt  Gall,  who  telli  that  oncci,  whni 

rtimiocinlf'  aKiilictl  to  Aaicilbcrt,  which  KatI  waa  at  a  fiort  UQ  the  Ifedilcrra* 

Mr«  n<Htliin|c.  htmrvrr,  4»f  the  negvitia-  uran,  be  roae  fnn  the  table  and  jpiied 

txt'tin  that  inii«t  havr  ukm  place  )i«w  oat  of  the  windcnr  with  hia  ejrea  fbll  of 

iwr<rn  the  IVipe  and  kingr,  and  rthn  lean.     Wbca  naked  hj  bia  nItcmUnIa 

mainlv  tn  thr  rrrriiu»nir«  iif  rrrrption  whj  he  wvpc,  be  laid,  **  ^Ve,  tbote  are 

ami  thr  rontivul  glee  of  their  rich  ban-  Norman  bariu  in  the  dittnnee,  wbirb 

qtiefi.  have  cooe  crra  to  inralt  thcan  ahocva. 

'  Alrtiin  (K|ii«t.,  apud  B«i«i41qcc,  t.  Ifjaelf  they  can  not  hurt,  bnt  woe  to 

T.,  p.  All*)      Alruin   addi   that   Karl  njr  drarriMlanu  and  their  Mibjerta!** 
van  di«|M-«cd  to  trmt  the  ofTrndrn  Iro-         *  Kinhard   mti   he    took    no   more 

irnitv,   lr»t   he   •bdold   kindle  a   new  wirca,  bnt  aolaml  bimaelf  witb  Ibar 

fimmc  if  rrTiili  mod  pftjTijke  another  in-  cnnmhiMv.     Fee  nule,  |>efr,  p.  477. 
tcrfrrrnee  t4  the  (•ttrka.  *  No  clew  is  anj  wbare  given  to  the 

*  Moo  the  cnhotM  aiorjr  of  the  lltrnk  criflMawitbwbkbtJMFopawnacbnriod. 
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bles  of  their  faction,  were  asked  to  step  forward  and  maintain 
their  indictment.  Failing  to  appear,  or  to  make  good  their 
charges  with  any  sufficient  proofs,  they  were  condemned  to 
death,  although  the  penalty  was  commuted,  at  the  merciful  in- 
stance of  the  accused,  into  imprisonment  for  life.  The  Pope 
himself  was  neither  acquitted  nor  condemned ;  for  the  clergy 
of  the  synod  denied  their  authority  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
apostolic  see — the  head  of  all  the  churches  of  God,  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  by  whom  they  could  be  judged,  but  whom  they  could 
not  judge.*  Yet  some  vindication  of  Leo  appears  to  have  been 
deemed  requisite,  and  he  arose  to  declare,  "  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  predecessors,"  that  he  would  the  next  day  purge 
himself  by  oath.  At  the  appointed  time,  he  ascended  the  pulpit 
with  the  Holy  Gospel  in  his  hands,  and  appealed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  and  the  angels  of  God,  to  St  Peter,  prince  of  apos- 
tles, who  knew  his  inmost  conscience,  to  attest  his  complete  in- 
nocence of  the  wickednesses  of  which  he  had  been  accused.' 
By  this  procedure  he  was  held  to  be  justified  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  time. 

Then  came  the  great  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord, 
ReriTaiofthe  whcu  all  Bomc  was  accustomed  to  flock  to  the  basil- 
pire.  ica  of  thc  Vaticau  to  participate  in  the  imposing  cer- 

emonies of  the  holy  season.  Karl  and  his  daughters,  and  a  nu- 
merous retinue,  were  present  in  their  sumptuous  dresses ;  the 
nobles  and  clergy  of  Rome  carried  thither  their  ensigns  and  ban- 
ners ;  and  the  Pope  himself  chanted  the  solemn  mass.  TThile 
the  assembly  was  yet  absorbed  in  thc  raptures  of  devotion,  thc 
Pope  suddenly  rose  again  at  the  close  of  the  service,  advanced 
with  a  crown  of  gold  in  his  hand  toward  the  place  where  Karl 
was  kneeling  at  the  altar,  placed  it  on  his  head,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Long  life  and  victory  to  Karl  Augustus,  crowned  of  God, 
great  and  pacific  Emperor  of  the  Bomans !"'  The  deigy  and 
the  people  caught  up  thc  words,  and  with  unanimous  acclama- 
tion shouted,  *'Lifc  and  victory  to  Karl  Augustus,  crowned  of 
God,  great  and  pacific  Emperor  of  the  Romans  1"    Ailerwaitl 

*  Anostos.  (in  Vit.  Lconis  Til.).  of  Anastosins  is  the  most  compleCe,  bnt 

'  Annnl.   Loisclinni,   Tilinni,  Met-    most  partial, 
tens. ;  Cliron.  Moissiac.     The  account         '  This  was  the  fonnal  talotrntion  at 

the  coronation  of  the  Ancient  VDpuvn^ 
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a  laudamus  was  sung ;  and  then  the  pontiff,  kneeling  in  ado- 
ration,  or  doing  homage  to  the  new  monarch,  abandoned  the 
name  of  patrician,  and  said  that  thereafter  his  name  should  be 
Emperor  and  Augustus.^  As  a  conclusion  to  the  ceremony,  he 
anointed  the  king  and  his  eldest  son  Karl,  who  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  title. 

Einhard  adds  to  his  account  of  the  incidents  of  this  day  that 
kmt*  coQdoei  Karl,  in  proceeding  to  the  church,  had  had  no  suspi- 
Md  BoiiTm  ^^jj  ^f  ^jjQ  Pope's  design ;  that  when  he  was  accost- 
ed with  the  august  titles  of  the  Caraars,  he  was  both  surprised 
and  grieved ;  and  that,  if  he  had  possessed  the  least  knowledge 
of  what  was  about  to  be  done,  ho  would  not  have  gone  to  the 
church,  even  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  so  profoundly  solemn 
and  obligatory.'  There  are  some  reasons  which  might  render 
it  probable  that  Karl  was  not  so  ignorant  of  the  honor  prepared 
for  him  as  he  represented,'  if  we  did  not  know  his  freedom  from 
hypocrisy,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  policy,  which 
would  naturally  disincline  him  to  this  assumption  of  imperial 
dignity.  It  is  true,  he  rewarded  the  Pope  with  many  magnif- 
icent presents — tables  of  silver,  chalices  of  gold,  and  paten®  en- 
riched with  gems;  he  ever  afterward  used  the  title  of  emperor 
in  his  official  documents  and  in  his  addresses  to  his  brothers  of 
the  East ;  his  coins  were  struck  in  the  joint  names  of  the  em- 
peror and  St  Peter ;  but,  nevertheless,  Karl  was  a  thorough 
German  in  humor  and  inclination,  devt)ted  to  the  social  pecul- 
iarities of  the  Oermanic  constitution,  and  unwilling  to  risk  his 
popularity  as  a  king  with  the  stem  but  sensitive  warriors  who 
considered  themselves  as  in  some  sort  his  equals.  lie  might 
well  have  doubted,  then,  whether  the  act  of  the  Pope,  in  aug- 
menting his  consideration  among  his  southern  subjects,  would 
not  detract  from  his  real  power  among  those  of  the  north.  What 
is  confirmnt^>ry  of  this  view  is  that,  in  his  subsequent  diplomas, 
the  title  li^x  Franafmm  always  preceded  the  title  of  Riymani 
RtcUtr  Iinprrii  lie  either  estimated  the  former  more  highly, 
or  wa<«  careful  to  consult  the  prejudices  of  his  race.    In  his 

*  EinharU  (Aniial.,  ad  Ann.  M0\  •  TImm  art  dUciuac4  hj  GaUknl 
cruBpanNl  with  AiiA*U»iiti  and  other  (Vie  ile  (*harletna|r. ,  t.  ii..  1.  9,  c.  1), 
chmni«  Irr«.  bat  I  di>  Bol  adaut  kW  cooclwiiooi. 

•  Vit.  Karl.  Magn.,  c.  2S. 
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legislation  for  the  Franks  he  showed  no  desire  to  subject  them 
to  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  but  simply  corrected  and  enforced 
the  codes  of  the  Salians  and  Bipuarians,  which  dated  at  least 
£rom  the  era  of  Chlodwig.  Moreover,  when  he  came  to  divide 
his  estates  in  806,  he  distributed  them  among  his  three  soiis^  as 
we  shall  see,  according  to  the  traditionary  German  usages,  and 
without  making  much  account  of  the  empire.  Those  sons;  in 
their  relations  to  each  other,  were  placed  on  an  equal  and  inde- 
pendent  footing,  without  the  slightest  assertion  of  supremacy 
in  favor  of  either,  or  any  reference  to  the  unity  of  their  king- 
doms beyond  the  ties  of  habitual  friendliness  and  peace.^ 
At  the  same  time,  Karl  could  not  have  been  indifferent  to  the 

^  Sec  this  division  in  Bonqnct,  t.  v.  he  ordered  Lndwig  to  pkee  the  cnnrm 
On  these  several  points  Kohlransh,  upon  his  own  head.  Kul  ahmji  cob- 
in  his  History  of  Germany,  has  this  sidered  himself  as  chief  niler  over 
note,  vihich  presents  them  in  another  liomc,  and  styled  the  ^>«— »■  in  his 
aspect:  **  It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  decrees  as  his  snbjoctSy  and  included 
that  a  proceeding  so  grave  and  highly  Bome  in  his  will  among  the  ciiief  dtki 
important  could  have  been  arranged  of  his  empire.  The  popei  egain,  on 
without  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  their  part,  placed  his  own  name,  aa  well 
of  Karl,  who,  indeed,  in  all  his  actions,  as  those  of  his  snccesson,  on  their  eoinsy 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  and  included  them  in  their  bulla.  In 
others.  Besides,  it  is  already  evident,  his  letters  Karl  henceforth  callfl  him- 
from  what  is  shown  by  other  good  testi-  self  *  Carolns  acieniaiinina  mgmtns  a 
monies  (Annal.  Lanrisham.),  that  the  Deo  coronatus  magnna  pacificm  imp^ 
renewal  of  the  imperial  dignit}' had  been  rator  Bomanum  gnbemans  imperimn, 
discussed  and  resolved  npon,  for  Alcuin  qui  et  per  misericordiam  Dd  rex  IVan- 
himsclf  knew  of  it  beforehand,  he  hav-  coram  et  Langobardomm.*  To  him  it 
ing  given  to  one  of  his  pupils  a  Bible  was  important  to  hold  dominion  over 
and  a  letter,  both  of  which  he  was  do-  those  other  nations  whkfa  had  not  de- 
puted to  present  to  the  emperor  at  the  volved  upon  him  by  hewdhaij  tight 
Christmas  festival  in  Bome,  and  in  by  some  other  meant  than  the  mere 
which  letter  the  learned  master  wished  sway  of  conquest,  and  be  well  knew 
the  mighty  sovereign  all  happiness  ad  that  among  the  Gennan  tribm  the  title 
splendorem  im]>erialis  potentis?.  But  of  Boman  emperor  alwaji  eomeHad  it- 
what  struck  Karl,  no  doubt,  with  sud-  self  with  the  idea  of  rapnme  gofen^ 
den  surprise  and  momentary  vexation  ment.  Besides,  to  the  saywr  all  were 
was,  that  the  ro])e  should  merely  have  equally  bound  to  yidd  aUq^anoe — 
prc»entc<i  to  him  the  imperial  crown^  and  counts,  bishops,  freemen,  and  ■erritOfB ; 
that  it  had  not  been  left  to  Aim,  the  sot-  while  in  obedience  to  the  himtf^  the  fre^ 
ercign,  to  place  it  upon  his  own  head  men  varied  materially  fhxn  the  vaaml, 
himself,  or  to  command  it  to  be  done  and  the  bishop  Ihim  the  layman.  It 
by  tlic  Pope  (as  his  bishop),  as  was  likewise  established  hit  position  toward 
the  custom  with  the  Greek  emperors,  the  clergy,  for  the  Pope  became  now 
who  were  crowned  by  their  patriarchs ;  the  first  bishop  of  the  empire,  and  Al- 
thence,  there  is  little  doubt,  arose  the  cuin  says  distinctly  (cap.  ii.)  that  the 
expressions  attributed  to  him  by  P2gin-  imperial  power  is  hif^er  than  anj 
hard.  This,  indeed,  is  clearly  shown  er,  even  that  of  the  Fope." 
Bubsc<iucntly,  when,  ut  Aix-la-Cha])elle, 
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■ipiiiMMt  of  Iftfg^r  coDscqucDCcs  of  this  act,  or  to  those  motives 
•**••**•  of  policy  which  made  the  idea  of  the  imperial  unity 

8o  agreeable  to  many  ])eople.  Ever  since  the  deposition  of 
Augufltulus  by  Odoaker,  a  vague  yearning  for  it  had  been  cher- 
ished with  more  or  less  fondness  by  the  subjects  of  the  an- 
cient  empire.  They  had  even  inoculated  with  it  several  bar* 
baric  chieflains  who  succeeded  to  the  lloman  power,  although 
the  abortive  attempts  at  reconstruction  made  by  the  Mcrovings 
in  Oaul,  by  Theodorik  in  Italy,  and  by  Athanagild  in  Spain, 
had  left  it  in  the  domain  of  mere  theory,  a  glorious  reminis- 
cence rather  than  a  living  hope.  It  recurred  perpetually,  also, 
as  a  sacerdotal  fantasy.  The  priests  had  always  mounted 
the  downfall  of  the  imperial  throne,  and  longed  for  its  return. 
'*  The  popes,  in  particular,  who  had  realized  in  the  religious 
sphere  the  bcnetits  of  unity,  through  their  subjection  of  all 
the  Churches  of  the  West  to  the  See  of  Home,  were  led,  by  the 
habitual  preoccupations  of  their  politics,  and  suU  more  by  the 
sentiment  of  their  personal  danger,  to  desire  the  rc-cstablish- 
ment  of  it  in  the  state.***  They  ho]>ed,  by  restoring  the  empire 
in  Italy,  to  disconcert  the  pretensions  of  the  Greeks,  and  extin- 
guish forever  the  aspirations  of  the  Lombards.*  Thereby,  also, 
the  whole  of  western  Christendom  would  be  consolidated  under 
one  monarchy,  and  that  monarchy  the  appmpriator,  not  only  of 
all  the  sentiments  of  reverence  and  majesty  which  invested  the 
sceptre  of  Uie  Caesars,  but,  in  a  certain  vague  sense,  of  all  its  an- 
cient rights.  Karl  was  unquestionably  familiar  with  the  same 
thought  He  must  have  felt,  in  accopung  the  imperial  crown, 
that  he  accepte<l  the  high,  self  imposed  mission  of  the  old  polity 
as  the  organ  of  civilization  and  social  ortlor.  Uis  authority,  in 
the  greater  jmrt  of  the  west,  it  is  true,  was  already  recognized ; 
but  it  was  the  authority  of  the  barbaric  chief  who  founds  his 
rights  upon  the  swonl,  rather  than  of  the  legitimate  monarch 
whose  throne  is  hallowed  by  tratlitionary  and  relipous  sanc- 
tions. Moreover,  if  a  fswvii  C(*ntral  power  was  ever  to  U»  revived 
in  the  West,  what  time  more  suilal>Ie  than  that  in  which  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Kast  was  completely  annulle<l ;  when  it  had 
abandoned  the  {>i*ople  and  was  abandoned  l)y  the  people;  when 

*  UhvrftHi  (Iiut.  Caniliiiff.,  t.  ii.,         •  IbtU.,  fi.  367. 
p.  ^2h  $^.). 
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it  had  fallen  into  the  irretrievable  odium  of  the  Church  because 
of  its  heresies ;  and  when  it  was,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  and  that  woman  detestable  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  a  son  whom  she  had  murdered?^  Why  not  replace 
it  by  a  sovereignty  already  paramount  in  the  greater  part  of 
what  had  been  the  Western  Empire,  either  by  conquest  or  the 
consent  of  the  people  ?^  Above  all,  if  capacity,  if  fitness,  if 
merit  can  ever  be  a  test  of  legitimacy,  were  they  not  united  in 
his  case  ?  By  whom  could  universal  order  be  so  appropriate- 
ly revived  as  by  that  great  warrior,  whose  administration  of 
thirty  years  had  proved  him  capable  alike  of  restraining  the  en- 
croachments of  barbarism,  of  restoring  tranquillity,  of  raising  up 
the  deserted  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  opening  to  the  moral  and 
religious  influences  of  the  Church  a  sphere  commensurate  with 
his  own  secular  dominion  ? 

The  Papacy,  in  consecrating  Karl,  by  virtue  of  its  functions 
The  p«p«c7  as  the  head  of  the  Soman  senate  and  people,  doubt- 
pire.  less  supposcd  that  it  gave  a  sacerdotal  imprint  to  his 

power,  and  placed  itself  in  a  position  to  recall  the  empire  at 
all  times  to  its  duties  by  recalling  its  origin.  Yet  what  was 
the  nature  and  the  limit  of  the  authority  thus  revived?  Was 
Karl  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  ancient  emper- 
ors? Under  those  potentates,  the  Popes  admitted  themselves 
to  be  subjects,  and  were  sometimes  treated  as  rebel  subjects; 
even  under  the  barbaric  kings,  Odoaker,  Theodorik,  and  Atba- 
larik,  the  election  of  a  pontiff  could  only  be  made  with  their  con- 
sent ;  but  long  before  the  era  of  Karl  they  had  definitively  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  the  dependency  of  the  Eastern  emper- 
ors, and  asserted  for  themselves  a  certain  supremacy  in  Rome 
and  the  exarchate.  Whether  they  were  equally  independent  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  West  after  the  establishment  of  the  new 
empire,  history  fails  to  decide.^  Two  hundred  years  of  war,  in 
later  times,  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire,  prove  the  in- 

*  Ann.l1.  L:inreshain.,n(l  Ann.  801.  4.%  4G):  Lcblanc  (Dinert.  rar  Qod- 

'  Annal.   Moissiac,  ad  Ann.  801  ;  qucs  Monnaics  de  Charlemag.,  c.  t.,  pc 

Floun,  Hist.  Fx-c,  t.  x.,  1.  14,  n.  21.  30);  Bossuct  (Dcfcns.  DecUimt.,  1.  ii., 

'  On  tliis  snl>Jert,  ROC  Cenni  (Monn-  c.  38,  §  1);    Gonclin  (Power  of  tha 

mcntu  Doinin.  Pontif.,  t.ii.,  dissert.  1);  Popos,  pt.  i.,  c.  2),  and  other  ftutliori- 

Gaillunl  fVie  dc  Clinrlomap.,  t.  ii.,  1.  tics  ritc<l  br  the  latter. 

2,  0.  1):  Flcurj' (Ecr.  Hist.,  t.  x.,  11. 
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definitcDess  of  their  original  understanding.  KsltI  himself  ob- 
viously believed  himself  emperor  at  Rome  as  elsewhere,  and 
the  lord  and  master  of  the  Pope  in  temporal  affairs,  as  of  the 
least  of  the  Pope's  spiritual  subjects.  He  administered  justice 
in  Rome  personally  and  by  his  officers,  and  his  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, in  their  commands  and  prohibitions,  made  no  exception 
of  the  incumbents  of  the  pontifical  chair. 

The  whole  world  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  recognition  of 
orMiDMaor  Karl's  newly-acquired  glory.     For  the  Franks,  it  was 


niMd.  a  consummation  of  power  which  none  of  their  pred- 
cc<,»ssoni,  neither  Goths,  nor  Uerulcs,  nor  Lombards,  had  been 
able  to  achieve.  The  court  of  the  East,  troubled  and  fright- 
ened at  firnt  by  the  accession  of  such  a  chief  to  such  a  dig- 
nity, proposed  at  length  a  union  of  the  two  empires  by  a  mar- 
riage which  should  join  the  great  name  of  Karl  to  the  great 
name  of  Irene.*  The  little  monarchs  of  Britain  and  Spain 
hasu*ned  to  avow  their  vassalage  to  the  supreme  head  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  even  the  Edrizites  of  Fez,  and  the  Grand  Calif  of 
Bagdad,  the  immortal  hero  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
who,  with  kindred  tastes  and  ambitions  to  those  of  Karl,  had 
rawe<l  the  empire  of  the  Moslem  to  new  heights  of  splendor  and 
renown,  solicited  his  friendship  with  imposing  embassies  and 
munificent  pn»scnt<«.*  **  Ilaroun  prefers  the  alliance  of  Karl," 
sai<l  the  deputies,  **  to  that  of  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
earth/'  and  in  token  of  his  sincerity  he  subjected  to  Karl's 
authority  the  holy  places  of  the  sepulchre  and  resurrection 
of  Christ. 

The  wintrr  after  his  coronation  Karl  was  occupied  **  in  regu- 
K.H  mamt  latjng  thc  affairs,  not  only  public,  but  individual  and 
i"  iai*"  c<'cU»siastical,  of  thc  dly  of  Rome,  of  thc  Apostolic 
S.H%  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  of  Italy."'  Having  finished  these 
labors,  he  returned  into  Gaul.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the 
renewt^d  empire  were  about  to  restore  that  universal  and 
majestic  \ycncc  which  mankind  had  enjoyed  under  the  Anto- 
nines.     With  the  exception  of  small  wars,  which  Pippin  waged 

*  Ob  ih«»  nefncUiinnt  for  thh  mar*  the  best  aathoHir  of  tlM  tine.  Tbigr 
ri^gt,  9te  Thrviphjin.  crhrnoogrmpb.X  thcvw  cicarij  what  I  hart  Jfwt  mid  at 

*  Rinluird  (Vit  Karl.  Maf-,  ^-  ^^X  KArPt  cmn  ctHiorfiliofi  of  hit  po«m 
and  Annal.  I^»{irliani.  (Aaaal.,  ad  Aaa.  801> 

'  Thne  are  iba  words  of  Einhard, 
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with  tlie  Lombards  of  Beneventum,  and  Ludwig  with  the 
Saracens  of  the  Spanish  March,  both  in  the  extremities  of  the 
empire,  and  in  both  of  which  the  Franks  were  sucoessful,^  the 
extensive  domains  of  Elarl  were  tranquil  for  two  years.  This 
Reform  of  the  interval  ho  employed  in  improving  the  l^islation 
soT"  of  the  Franks.    ^^  Seeing,"  says  Einhard,  "  that  the 

laws  were  imperfect,  he  tried  to  supply  their  defects,  to  har- 
monize their  irregularities,  and  correct  their  erroi&  But  in 
these  projects  he  did  not  fully  succeed."  Too  wise  to  enter 
upon  the  impracticable  task  of  reducing  the  mass  of  oonflicting 
customs  which  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions  to 
a  single  uniform  code,  he  leil  to  each  nation  its  ancient  statutes, 
and  only  added  to  them  such  rules  as  might  be  deemed  indis- 
pensable to  the  preservation  of  order.^  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, Elarl  introduced  a  great  monarchical  innovation.  At  the 
Synod  of  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  held  in  802,  he  ordained 
that  every  man,  lay  or  cleric,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  him  as  king,  should  renew  it  to  him  as  Caesar,  and  that  idl 
other  persons  above  twelve  years  of  age  should  repeat  the  same. 
Before  that  the  kings  of  the  Franks  received  oaths  only  fiom 
their  antrustions,. vassals,  or  beneficiaries,  while  the  independent 
proprietors  and  sub- vassals  did  not  swear  allegiance  directly  to 
the  prince.  His  object  was  to  assimilate  the  duties  of  eveiy 
subject  of  the  empire  toward  its  chief  to  the  duties  of  the  vassal 
in  respect  to  his  lord,^  and  thereby  enable  himself  to  control 
with  more  ease  the  powerful  leudcs  who,  in  their  reliance  upon 
the  exclusive  fidelity  of  their  retainers,  were  often  apt  to  grow 
factious/  He  centralized,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  personal  obli- 
gations of  feudalism,  and  made  himself  the  single  authoxitative 
head  of  both  Church  and  state.. 

1  On  the  first,  rcc  Annal.  Loiscliani;        *  Hii  edition  of  the  Salie  Godez, 

Tlico])h.,  Chron.  niid  Astronom.,  Vit.  with  the  few  changes  he  made,  b  given 

Ludovici  Pii;  nnd  on  the  second,  £r-  by  Pardcsmig  (Loi  Saliqae,  p.  865). 

moldi  Nigclli  (Carmen  dc  RcbuH  Gestis  The  alterations  in  the  Lombard,  Saxon, 

Luduvici  rii,  1.  1).     This  Ermold  the  and  Ripuarian  codes  are  to  be  ftnuid  ia 

Black  ^Totc  a  poem  in  celebration  of  Baluze  (Capitularia,  passimy. 
Ludwig  about  A.D.  82r»,  which  con-        '  Martin  (Hist,  de  Franc.»  t.  IL,  pu 

tains  no  fucts  not  to  Iks  found  elsewhere,  467). 

but  is  full  of  details  as  to  tlie  manners        *  Tliis  was  the  great  aource  of  difi- 

and  customs,  and  mcnles  of  thinking  in  culty  under   the   Menmogana.      Tlw 

the  ninth  century.     A  French  transla-  leuds  were  all  little  independent  aor- 

tion  i<  to  be;  found  in  Guizot,  Collect.  crcifn^Ot  each  with  hia  own  band  of 

dcs  Mrmoircs.  faithful. 
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Nevertheless,  the  essential  aristocratio  constitution  of  the  Ger* 
Th«  Meui  and  nuuiic  govemment  and  society  was  preserved ;  the 
Slt^  ortto  nobles  participated  regularly  in  every  act  of  legisla- 
***■■**  tion,  whether  it  concerned  the  general  interests  of 

the  state,  private  affairs,  or  even  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
royal  household.  A  precious  document  {De  Online  Palatii\ 
written  by  Adalhard,  Abbot  of  C!orbie,  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  roconled  by  Ilincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,^  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  political  institutions  and  procedures  of 
the  time.  **  Two  general  placiia,  or  diets,"  it  says,  "  were  held 
every  year,  the  one  on  the  return  of  spring,  and  the  other  in  the 
autumn.'  In  the  first,  they  regulated  the  whole  administration 
of  the  kingdom,  and  nothing  could  change  the  resolutions  there 
taken  except  some  imperious  necessity  common  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  empire.  To  this  plaid  all  the  lords  (mojores),  as 
well  ecclesiastical  as  lay,  were  convoked  without  distinction; 
the  elders  (srnwre^)  to  form  resolutions,  and  the  younger  (mi- 
jiorrs)  to  consider  them  and  give  their  assent,  not  through  con* 
straiiit  or  fear,  but  according  to  their  convictions.  The  second 
assembly  was  only  brought  together  in  order  to  offer  the  an* 
nual  giAs  to  the  king,  and  was  composed  of  the  most  a^ed  and 
considerable  councilors  only.  It  was  occupied  with  the  imme- 
diate and  pressing  wants  of  the  following  year,  so  far  as  they 
couM  Ixj  j)rovided  for.*'  For  instance,  if  the  governors  of  the 
frontier  had  concluded  a  p<*ace  with  the  neighboring  tribesi,  it 
debate<1  what  was  to  be  done  after  the  conclusion  of  the  truce, 
whether  it  should  be  renewed  or  not.  If,  at  any  point  of  the 
kingilom,  a  war  threatene<l,  it  determined  how  it  should  be 
Ix'^un,  or  if  peace  had  been  established,  by  what  means  it 
might  )n'  assureil.  *'  But  the  councilors  agreed  with  the  king 
that  every  thing  that  was  said  familiarly  in  these  meetings;, 
whether  on  the  general  state  of  the  kingdom  or  on  the  affairs 
of  individuals,  should  be  kept  secret,  and  never  rcveale^l  to  any 
one  except  with  the  consent  of  all  the  others,"  According  to 
this  account,  the  sj^ring  meeting  was  a  general  deliberative  as* 
semblv,  while  that  of  the  autumn  had  more  the  character  of  a 
privy  council.     In  b<nh,  proceeds  Ilincmar,  "they  submitted 

*  Hinr..  Operm,  t.  ii..  p  tfll.f  39.      borma  'Utt.  CartiltM-,  t.  ii.,  p.  301), 

*  I  tnuiftUic  frum  the  Frrarh  ii  Le»    Dui  hariaf  tbe  Lfttla  bdbro  mm. 
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to  the  exxunination  of  the  nobles,  by  the  order  of  the  king,  the 
articles  of  law,  named  capiiula^  which  the  king  himself  had 
drawn  up  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  or  the  necessity  of  which 
had  been  made  manifest  to  him  in  the  interval  of  the  meet- 
ings.   After  having  received  these  communicatioDs,  they  de- 
liberated upon  them  one,  two,  three,  or  even  a  greater  num- 
ber of  days,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  matter.     Mes- 
sengers &om  the  palace,  going   and  coming,  received  their 
questions  and  reported  the  answers ;  and  no  stranger  approach- 
ed the  place  of  their  meeting  until  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions had  been  put  before  the  eyes  of  the  great  prince,  who 
then,  with  the  wisdom  which  he  received  from  Grod,  adopted  a 
resolution  which  all  obeyed.    The  things,  accordingly,  vent 
on  thus  for  one,  two,  or  more  capitularies,  until/ with  the  aid  of 
God,  all  the  necessities  of  the  times  were  provided  for.     While 
his  affiurs  were  treated  of  in  this  manner  out  of  the  presence  of 
the  king,  the  prince  himself,  amid  the  multitude  which  gener- 
ally came  to  the  general  councils,  was  occupied  in  receiving 
presents,  saluting  the  most  considerable  men,  discoursing  with 
those  whom  he  rarely  saw,  testifying  an  affectionate  inter- 
est in  the  more  aged,  making  merry  with  the  younger,  and 
doing  these  and  similar  things  alike  for  ecclesiastics  as  for  sec- 
ulars.   Still,  if  those  who  deliberated  upon  matters  submitted 
to  their  examination  manifested  a  desire  therefor,  the  king  re- 
paired to  them ;  remained  with  them  as  long  as  they  wished ; 
and  they  reported  to  him  with  complete  familiarity  what  they 
thought  of  every  thing,  and  what  were  the  friendly  discussions 
which  had  been  raised  among  them.    I  must  not  foiget  to  men- 
tion that,  if  the  weather  was  fine,  all  this  passed  in  the  open  air; 
if  not,  in  distinct  buildings,  where  those  who  had  to  deliberate 
upon  the  propositions  of  the  kings  were  separated  from  the 
multitude  of  persons  who  came  to  the  assembly,  and  then  the 
less  considerable  men  could  not  enter.    The  places  destined  for 
the  meeting  of  the  lords  were  divided  into  two  parts,  so  that 
the  bishops,  abbots,  and  priests  high  in  dignity  could  be  united 
without  any  mixture  of  the  laity.    In  the  same  way  the  counts 
and  other  principal  men  of  the  state  were  separated  in  the 
morning  from  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  until,  the  king  present 
or  absent,  they  were  all  met  together ;  and  the  above-mentioin- 
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ed  lonk,  the  priostfl  on  their  side  and  the  laity  on  theirs,  re- 
paired to  the  hall  assigned  to  them,  and  where  thej  had  honor- 
ably prcparod  their  seats.*  When  the  lay  and  ecdesiastieal 
lords  were  thus  separated  from  the  multitude,  it  remained  in 
their  option  to  sit  together  or  separately,  according  to  the  af- 
fairs of  which  they  had  to  treat — ecclesiastical,  secular,  or  both. 
So  if  they  wished  any  one  to  come,  whether  to  demand  nourish- 
ment or  to  ask  a  question,  and  again  to  dismiss  him  after  hav- 
ing received  what  they  wanted,  they  could  do  so.  Thus  passed 
the  examination  of  the  affairs  which  the  king  proposed  to  their 
deliberations.  The  second  occupation  of  the  king  was  to  de- 
mand of  every  one  what  he  had  to  report  to  him,  or  to  teach 
him  concerning  the  part  of  the  kingdom  whence  he  came.  Not 
only  was  this  permitted  to  every  one,  but  they  were  strictly 
recommended  to  inquire,  in  the  intervals  of  the  assemblies, 
what  pa.ssed  within  or  without  the  kingdom ;  and  that  they 
should  seek  to  know  this  from  foreigners  as  well  as  country- 
men, enemies  as  well  as  friends,  sometimes  by  employing  en- 
voys, and  without  taking  much  care  as  to  how  the  intelligence 
was  acquired.  The  king  wished  to  know  whether,  in  any  part, 
any  comer  of  the  kingdom,  the  people  murmured  and  were 
agitated,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  its  agitation,  and  whether 
it  bad  come  to  a  disturband^  upon  which  it  was  necessary  that 
a  general  council  should  be  employed,  and  other  simikr  details, 
lie  also  wisheil  to  know  if  any  of  the  subdued  nations  thought 
of  revolting ;  if  any  of  those  who  had  revolted  seemed  disposed 
to  submit ;  if  those  who  were  still  independent  menaced  the 
kingdom  with  any  attack,  etc.  Upon  all  these  matters,  wher- 
ever a  disturbance  or  a  danger  became  manifest,  he  principally 
asked  what  were  its  motives  or  occasion.**  The  initiative  of  all 
measure.<s  as  well  as  the  definitive  action  thereon,  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  the  king;  but  he  in  no  case  decided  arbitra- 
rily, and  the  consent  of  the  nobles  was  expressed  or  implied  in 
every  decision.* 

TiMCMii«uriMor  ^^^^  capitularies,  enacted  by  the  king  and  his 
M^ft^T^^^  cuuncilorH,  arc  not  to  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as 
^^***'^  a  systematic  code  of  laws,  although  the  oompre- 

*  Gitiiot   (Ilitt.  CiTiliijuioo,  t.  U.,     Snmcr  of  KatI,  I  tliittk,  and  b  wtU  eor^ 
let.  Si))  e%M§germtm  iIm  Mitborit/  or  i».     ntuM  bj  LabMfiM  («!•  Jip.). 
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hensivc  mind  of  Karl  must  have  contemplated  the  advantages 
of  a  uniform  rule  of  action  for  all  his  subjects ;  but  he  was  too 
well  aware  of  the  miscellaneous  character  of  his  empire,  of  the 
radical  diversities  of  custom  and  inveterate  prejudices  of  senti- 
ment,  to  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  jurisprudence  like  that  of 
Theodosius  and  Justinian.  Ilis  legislation,  consequentlj,  is 
rather  a  jumble  of  desultory  principles  and  provisions  than  a 
regular  body  of  statutes.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  able  to 
gather  from  it  many  indications  of  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  the  government  and  of  the  condition  of  society.^ 

*  Mr.  Giiizot  (Hist.  Civil.,  Ice.  21)         <*2.  Extracts  from  the  Uleient  km;, 

has  given  the  most  admirable  and  thor-  Salic,  Lombard,  BaTBiiui,  etc. ;    cz- 

ough  analysis  of  the  capitularies,  and  tracts  CTidently  made  for  a  particular 

I  avail  myself  of  his  account,  at  the  purpose,  a  particular  place,  a  pardcnlar 

hazard  of  a  very  long  note,  as  the  best  moment  of  time,  for  a  ipeda]  necearity, 

idea  of  them  that  can  be  conveyed  to  the  nature  of  which  there  is  no  longer 

the  reader.  any  thing  to  indicate  to  ns. 

'*  At  the  first  glance,  it  is  impossible         **  3.  Additions  to  the  wnrfwit  lain,  to 

not  to  bo  stnick  with  the  confusion  the  Salic  law,  for  instance^  to  the  law 
which  i>er\'adcs  this  word  (rapiiuia) : .  of  the  Lombards,  to  that  of  the  BaTi^ 

it  is  applied  to  all  the  acts  inserted  rians,  etc.     These  additions  seem  to 

in  Baluze*8  collection  ;    and  yet,  in  have  been  made  in  a  pecnliar  form,  and 

point  of  fact,  the  greater  portion  of  with  peculiar  solemnities;  that  to  the 

those  acts  differ  essentially  from  capitu-  Salic  law  is  preceded,  in  an  ancient 

laries,  properly  so  called.    What  would  manuscript,  by  these  words :    '  That 

be  the  effect,  if,  some  centuries  hence,  a  are  articles  which  the  loid  Charles  the 

compiler  were  to  take  all  the  acts  of  a  Gnat,  emperor,  caused  to  be  written 

government  of  our  times,  of  the  French  in  his  councils,  and  ordered  to  be  in- 

odministration,  for  instance,  in  the  la^t  serted  among  the  other  laws.'     The 

reign,  and,  throwing  them  promiscu-  Legislature,  indeed,  appears  to  hare  r^ 

ously  together  in  one  heap,  under  one  quired  the  adhesion  of  the  people  to 

undistingiiishing  title,  were  to  give  the  these  additions  more  expiessly  than  to 

collection  forth  as  the  legislation,  the  the  other  pans  of  the  law;  thns,in803, 

code  of  the  ])criod  ?     The  result  would  the  year  in  whidi  the  additiona  to  the 

manifestly  be  an  utterly  absurd  and  Salic  law  were  made,  we  find  Chatle- 

follacious    chaos ;     la^'s,    ordinances,  magnc  issuing  the  following  direction 

decrees,  briefs  of  the  crown,  person-  to  his  missi  t  *  Let  the  people  be  inter- 

al  judgments,  departmental  circulars,  rogatcd  touching  the   articles  which 

would  be  mixed  up  together,  haphaz-  ha\'e  recently  been  added  to  the  law; 

ard,  in  utter  confusion.    This  has  been  and,  after  they  have  all  consented  to 

exactly  the  case  with  the  capitularies,  them,  let  them  affix  to  the  said  articlei 

I  will  proceed  to  analyze  the  collection  their  signature  in  coniinnation.' 
of  Baliizc,  classifying  according  to  their         '*4.  Extracts  from  the  acts  of  the 

nature  and  objects  the  acts  of  an  kinds  councils,  and  from  the  entire  body  of 

which  we  meet  with  tliere.     You  will  canonical  legislation ;  the  great  capita 

at  once  see  how  great  is  their  diversity.  Inry  enacted  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  789, 

We  find  there  under  the  general  title  and  a  host  of  articles  in  the  other  c^ 

of  capituInrioM :  ])itularies,  arc  nothing  more  than  sndl 

*M.  Ancient  niitionul  laws  revised;  extracts, 
the  Salic  law,  for  cxuuii)le.  **5.  New  laws,  of  which 
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Ecclesiastical  rules  occupied  a  chief  place  in  these  enact- 

pMsed  bjr  the  graerml  Aitemblics  of  the  anny,   whererer   there   i«   any   greal 

people,  with  the  concurrmce  of  the  moasare  to  be  taken  for  the  ddenie  of 

^reat  kymen  and  great  ecclotiaMict  to-  the  conntry,  one  man  wiU  not  gire  aid 

fcther,  or  of  the  ecclcMaitics  alone,  or  to  another  ?'     *  What  it  the  meaning 

of  the  laymen  alone ;  while  the  r»t  ap-  of  theie  continual  toita  by  which  erery 

pear  to  haTe  been  the  work  of  the  em-  one  appean  seeking  to  wreit  from  hk 

peror  himself,  or  to  have  been  what  we  neighbor    that   which    he    pfiMtwes  V 

now  call  ordinances.     The  distinctions  '  To  ascertain  on  what  occasions  and 

between  these  two  cUssce  of  laws  are  in  what  places  the  ecclesiastics  and  the 

not,  on  a  close  examination,  rery  pre-  Uity  seek,  in  the  manner  sutcd,  to  im- 

ciscly  marked,  hot  they  are  perceptible,  pede  each  other  in  the  exercise  of  their 

**6.  Instmctions  gircn  by  Cbarle-  respective  functions.  To  inquire  and 
magne  to  his  mUsi,  on  their  departure  discnss  up  to  what  point  a  bishop  or  an 
f(»r  the  prorinces,  and  designed  some-  abbot  is  jnstiBed  in  interfering  in  secn- 
timos  to  regulate  the  penonal  conduct  lar  a&irs,  and  a  count  or  other  lavman 
of  the  misn,  sometimes  to  guide  them  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  To  interro- 
in  their  inquiries,  rery  Uien  as  simple  gate  them  closely  on  the  meaning  c^ 
communications  to  the  people  in  |«rtic-  those  words  of  the  Apostle,  **  No  man 
ular  districts,  which  the  minm  were  to  that  warrrth  for  the  law,  entangleth 
convey.  Acts  of  this  doNcription,  very  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life." 
forri|:n,  in  |)art,  at  all  events  to  our  Inquire  to  whom  these  words  apply.* 
notions  of  lefn-^lation,  are  of  frequent  *  Desire  the  bishops  and  abbots  to  teU 
occurrrnce  in  the  capitularies ;  articles  ns  truly  what  is  the  meaning  of  tha 
U  a  totally  difletent  nature  are  some-  phrase  always  in  their  montlu,  **  Re- 
times mixed  up  with  them.  nounce  the  world  ;**  and  by  what  signt 

*'  7.  Answers  given  by  Charlemagne  we  may  distinguish  those  who  have  re- 

to  qmmtictns  addressed  to  him  by  the  nounc«d  the  world  tnm  thoee  who  sdU 

rountji  or  bt»luips,  or  mi*m  duwiairt,  on  adhere  to  the  world :  b  it  merely  that 

the  oc«  a^ion  of  difficult  ios  oc«*urring  to  the  former  do  not  bear  arms  or  marry 

them  in  the  amrse  of  their  administra-  publicly  ?*      *  To   ask    them    farther, 

tion,  and  wherein  he  solves  thr»c  diffi-  whether  he  is  to  be  considered  as  bar- 


cttltics,  which  have  reference  Mimetimcs     ing  renounced  the  world  whom  we 
iu  matters  which  we  should  call  legis-     lalMiring,  day  by  day,  by  all  soru  at 


laiive,  sometimes  to  poinu  in  executive     means,   to   aagment   his  possessiona ; 
adminiiitratiuo,  sometime*   to  private     now  making  nse,  for  this  p«rpose,  at 


intervnt^  meiMceaof  eternal  flames,  now  of  pron- 

H.   Questions  which  Charlemagne     ises  of  eternal  beatitude ;  in  tha 


pnipiwrd  to  put  u»  the  bi«b<ips  or  counu  of  God  or  of  some  saint  despoiling  sim- 
at  the  next  groeral  aMrmbly,  and  «  hich  |ile-mindrd  mm  of  their  pmfierty,  to  the 
be  had  mttcd  down  on  paper  that  they  inflnite  prejudice  of  the  Uwful  heirs, 
might  not,  meantime,  |«ss  out  of  his  who  are,  in  very  many  cases,  fhan  the 
n«r«>llrctton.  ThcM  qac»tions,  which  misery  in  which  they  are  thus  inndved, 
are  among  the  most  curiou*  documents  driven  by  their  neccsMties  to  robbing 
in  the  whole  rollertion,  bear  in  grneral  and  U>  all  sorts  of  disofdcrs  and  criaca.' 
a  character  of  iTnfture  and  rv|irimand  (*leariy  snrh  qnesttons  as  these  do  not 
of  th«Me  to  «h4)m  tbcv  arv  to  be  sddress  at  all  noiHnhle  articles  of  law. 
cd.  1  mill  read  a  frw  of  them  to  girt  **9.  Some  «/  the  capitmia  are  not 
y<Ht  a  practical  idea  of  the  lilcraliiy  even  qaestioas,  but  mere  notes,  mcmo- 
aod  gvKid  sense  a  hich  charactrrised  the  ra»da  of  particular  thiagp  whkh  Char- 
mind  «if  Charlcmagiir.  My  iraiuiation  lenwgne  from  time  to  time  eoneeived 
is  literal ;  *  llovi  d«ir*  it  hafif*^  thai,  the  idea  of  doing,  and  whidi  he  had 
both  on  the   fronticn   and  aith   the  pnt  down  on  pap«r,  kn  ha  ahonld  foffM 

Go 
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Rccioiarticai  mcnts.*  It  wos  a  part  of  the  policy  of  Karl,  as  it  had 
p^"^*^"^  been  of  his  ancestors,  to  conciliate  the  clergy,  not  only 
because  of  their  general  intellectual  superiority  and  influence 
with  the  people,  but  because,  being  incapable  of  transmitting 
their  powers,  they  might  be  used  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  socu- 

them.     Wc  read,  for  instance,  at  the  ini;  differences.     I  look,  far  instanoe, 

end  of  the  capitula^  or  instructions  to  at  the  capitulary  rendered  in  794  by  the 

the  missi  dominici  in  803,  these  two  ar-  assembly  of  Frankfort,  and  among  the 

tides :    *  Recollect  to  oitler  that  they  54  articles  of  which  it  is  compOKd  I 

who  send  us  horses  as  presents  inscribe  find : 

their  names  on  each  horse.  And  so  **(Art.  1.)  Letters  of  pardon  grant- 
with  dresses  tlmt  may  be  sent  us  from  cd  to  Tassilon,  dnke  of  the  Bararians, 
abbeys,  liccollect  to  order  tlmt  when-  who  had  revolted  against  Charlemagne, 
ever  vicarious  )>ersons  are  found  doing  '*  (Art.  6.)  Arrangements  for  the  set- 
evil,  or  suffering  it  to  be  dune,  they  be  tlcment  of  a  dispute  between  the  Bishop 
expelled  from  their  post,  and  replaced  of  Vienne  and  the  Archbisbop  of  Aries 
by  others  of  a  better  character.'  I  and  others  respecting  the  h'mifs  of  the 
could  cite  many  capitula  of  this  descrip-  sees  of  the  Tarentaise,  Embmn,  and 
tion.                '  Aix.    It  scu  forth  that  letten  from  the 

*M0.  Other  articles  contain  judg-  I^ope  on  these  matters  were  read,  and 

ments  and  brief:)  of  the  crown  and  the  that  it  was  determined  to  consnlt  anew 

courts,  collected  cA'idently  fur  the  pur-  with  his  holiness, 

pose  of  jurisprudence  :  thus  we  read  in  **  (Art.  7.)  As  to  the  justification  oT- 

a  capitulary  of  the  year  803,  '  A  man  fered,  and  the  pardon  reoeiTed,  by  Bish- 

had  suborned  a  slave,  induced  him  to  op  Tierrc. 

kill  his  two  young  masters,  the  one  **(Art.  8.)  As  to  the  deporitioii  of 

aged  nine,  the  other  eleven,  and  then  the  pretended  Bishop  Gerbod. 

killed  the  slave  liimself,  and  threw  him  **(Art.  53.)  Charlemagne  procnrei 

into  a  ditch.     Adjudged,  that  the  said  the  assent  of  the  assembly  of  bishops  to 

man  pay  a  trehrgrid  for  the  boy  of  nine  the  Pope's  license  anthOTising  him  to 

years  old,  a  double  wehnjtld  for  the  boy  retain  about  his  person  Bishop  Hild^- 

of  eleven,  and  a  treble  icthrgcld  for  the  bold  as  his  minister  of  ecclesiastical  af- 

slave ;  and  undergo,  moreover,  our  ban. *  fairs. 

This  is  obviously  a  judicial  decree  in  a  **  (Art.  .'>4.)  lie  recommends  Alcoin 

particular  case,  inserted  among  the  ca-  to  the  f^XMl  wishes  and  pnyen  of  the 

pitularies  as  a  precedent  in  future  cases  assem))ly.     There  is  obrioosly  nothing 

of  a  similar  description.  legislative  here. 

'Ml.  We  meet,  in  like  manner,  with  **Thu^  at  first  glance,  on  the  most 
acts  of  pure  domestic  financial  adminis-    simple  examination  of  the  nature  of 

tration,  relative  to  the  administration  these  various  acts,  and  without  entering 

of  Charlemagne's  own  domains,  and  into  any  close  inspection  of  their  eon- 

which  enter  into  the  most  minute  de-  tents,  you  sec  how  wholly  emmeoos  is 

tails  on  this  subject.  The  famous  ca-  the  general,  the  common  idea  enter- 
pit  ulary  Dt  VillU  is  an  example  of  this,  '  tained  of  these  capitularies ;  they 

and  there  are  several  other  articles  of  stitute  any  thing  bnt  a  code ;  they  < 

the  same  character  scattered  through  prise  any  thing  but  laws.** 

the  collection.  ^  In  this  resume  I  hnTe  oonsnhed, 

*M2.  Besides  the  so  various  acts  I  besides  the  Capitularies  themselTeat 
have  enumerated,  the  capitularies  con-  Sismondi*8  brief  digest  (Hist,  des  Fran- 
tain  pun*ly  }K)litirAl  arts,  occasional  ^ais,  t.  i.,  p.  4G0  «t  Sff.),  Lehnenm 
documents,  nominations,  rccommenda-  (Instit.  Caroling.,  t.  ii.,  L  2,  c.  6)| 
tions,  decisions  ujion  jiersonal  and  jtass-  Guizot  {ybi  st9>>)- 
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lar  nobles,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  straggle  to  render  their 
tates  and  privileges  hereditary.  "  The  bishops,  therefore,  voted 
in  all  the  national  assemblies ;  they  had  introduced  into  them 
the  usage  of  Latin,  scarcely  understood  by  the  lay  lords ;  they 
had  the  habit  of  speech,  and  nearly  the  whole  legislation  was 
abandoned  to  them.  Moreover,  the  monarch  and  his  council- 
ors believed  that  they  might  sanctify  their  laws  by  rendering 
in  each  capitulary  a  homage  to  religion  by  a  repetition  of  some 
of  its  prccepta  Nevertheless  this,  the  most  prolix  part  of  the 
laws  of  Karl,  is  also  the  most  im|x;rfect  Often  they  are  mere- 
ly the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  or  of  Leviticus,  which  the 
King  of  the  Franks  lays  hold  of,  as  if  in  publishing  them  anew 
he  gave  them  a  new  authority ;  often,  again,  he  seeks  to  incul- 
cate only  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  priests,  the  churchesi, 
and  their  ]>osses8ions.  One  capitulary,  put  forth  at  Worms  in 
808,  di.si)enses  the  ecclesiastics  from  military  charges,  frees  them 
from  the  obligation  of  marching  to  the  armies,  and  places  all 
their  pro|)erty  under  a  sj)ccial  protection."'  If,  however,  Karl 
was  conciliatory  toward  the  clergy,  he  was  not  lax  or  indulgent 
Anothor  capitulary  of  the  same  year  restricts  the  privil<^e8 
grante<l  to  the  churches  as  sanctuaries ;  it  authorizes  the  count 
of  each  province  to  reclaim  from  the  bishop  or  abbot  any  one 
accused  of  crime  who  should  take  refuge  there,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine him;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lator was  to  reduce  the  churches  into  a  mere  shelter  for  those 
[lursuiHl  for  private  offenses,  and  not  those  who  were  culpable 
under  the  sovereign  laws  of  the  state.*  Other  laws  made  the 
pavinent  of  nones  and  tithes  obligatory,  and  provided  for  the 
n*pairs  of  the  churches;  others  guaranteed  the  free  election  of 
bishojis  by  the  clorpy  ;  others  rc«trictt*d  their  judicial  authority 
ti>  j«|Hi:ial  ecclesiastical  csistes ;  and  others  were  meant  to  correct 
and  improve  their  manners,  and  teach  them  sobriety  and  dis- 
cn»lion.' 

The  con5titution  of  a  feudal  society  is  esMntially  military, 
MniufT  Nc-  ^'^^^  ^^  KarKs  regulations  of  the  mode  in  which  each 
•utioM.  Frank  contribuUil  to  the  defense  of  the  countij,  how 
he  rnu.«t  march  whm  the  ^i^Q'ban  was  publii^hed,  or  be  punish* 

'  Si«in'>iMli  (ni^i  ««;».).  *  Ibid.,  t.  I.,  ||  S,  8,  pw  tS7. 

*  lUlnu*  (rm\M..  t.  i.,  p.  406). 
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ed  when  he  failed  in  the  duty,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  social  life, 
of  the  quality  of  the  persons  called  to  the  service,  and  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  service  to  the  possession  of  lands.  ^  Ware  were 
still  of  two  kinds,  private  and  public  {fehd  and  wehr) ;  and 
though  Karl  had  made  some  efforts  to  repress  feuds,  he  found 
them  too  inveterately  rooted  in  the  national  habitudes  of  the 
Germans  to  be  eradicated ;  he  allowed  and  licensed  them,  but 
circumscribed  their  sphere.'  The  vassals  of  a  lord  were  obliged 
to  follow  him  in  every  expedition,  whether  on  his  own  account 
or  that  of  the  nation ;  but  the  emperor  had  a  superior  right  to 
their  services.  With  the  Germans  of  Tacitus  the  summer  was 
the  peculiar  season  of  military  operations,  the  winter  that  of 
repose  or  festivity,  and  this  distinction  was  still  observed. 
When  the  month  of  May  arrived,  the  prince  sent  forth  his  Aan, 
addressed  to  all  his  officers,  counts,  bishops,  and  abbots,  ap- 
pointing a  general  rendezvous,  and  ordering  them  to  repair 
thither  with  their  men,  and  the  proper  equipments  and  provi- 
sions. This  was  immediately  repeated  by  the  counts  and  otheis^ 
each  in  his  own  district,  to  all  the  warriors  in  his  allegiance. 
Originally,  in  Germany,  every  freeman  was  bound  to  mareh 
when  the  chief  thus  gave  the  signal ;  but  after  the  long  settle- 
ment in  G^ul,  and  society  had  assumed  more  of  a  fixed  order,  it 
was  found  that  the  small  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  soil 
could  not  well  endure  the  loss  of  time  and  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  military  expeditions.  Under  Karl,  therefore,  though  the 
holder  of  a  benefice  or  fief  was,  of  course,  compelled  to  serve, 
since  military  and  court  service  were  among  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  the  grant,  certain  categories  and  distinctions  were  yet 
made  as  to  the  mode  in  which  each  should  contribute  to  the 
common  charges  of  war.  The  proprietor  or  holder  of  three  or 
more  mansi  (a  manse  being  about  twelve  acres)  must  attend  the 
host  personally ;  he  who  had  but  two  marwi' joined  to  another 
of  the  same  class  to  furnish  forth  a  third,  who  had  bat  one 
manse,  as  a  soldier.^  It  was  obligatory  on  all  who  repaired  to 
the  army  to  bring  with  them  "the  arms,  utensils,  and  other  in- 

*  Sismondi  (r/fti  ffu/}.).  Changes,  linwever,  were  mmde    from 
'  Comp.  Capit.  Aquisgran,  nd  Ann.     time  to  time  in  these  reqainmenti. 

813,  with  Capit.  dcThcodonis,  ad  Ann.     Lchucroa  (Inst.  Carl.,  t.  ii..  p.  492  «f 
ft05.  #eg.). 

•  Capitularies,  nd  Ann.  807,  c.  2. 
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stnunents  of  war,  together  with  subsistcnoe  for  three  months, 
and  clothing  for  six,  so  that  each  knight  should  have  his  shield, 
lance,  sword,  two-handed  sword,  his  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows."' 
In  case  any  one  who  was  liable  to  duty  refused  to  appear  at  the 
summons  of  his  chief,  ho  was  condemned  to  a  forfeit  of  sixty 
9olidi  of  gold,  or,  if  he  was  imable  to  pay  it,  to  slavery  till  his 
friends  or  death  discharged  the  debt.'  If  the  refractory  person 
chanced  to  be  a  count,  he  lost  his  office ;  and  if  a  vassal,  his  ben- 
efice ;  while  abbots  and  abbesses  who  retained  near  them  more 
servitors  than  were  needed  were  deposed.' 

Nothing  was  more  novel  or  peculiar  in  the  legislation  of 
MiMi  Do.  ^^^  ^han  his  institution  of  imperial  deputies,  called 
■****^*"  Miiijfi  Ihminxci^  who  were  regularly  sent  forth  from  the 
palace  to  oversee  and  inspect  the  various  local  administrations. 
Consisting  of  a  body  of  two  or  three  officers  each,  one  of  whom 
was  always  a  prelate,  they  visited  the  counties  every  three 
months,  and  held  there  the  local  assizes,  or  placita  minora.  In 
the  provinces  the  agents  of  the  emperor  were  of  two  kinds: 
first,  dukes,  counts,  vicars,  hundreders,  and  scabini,  who  were 
resident  magistrates,  charged  to  raise  forces,  to  render  justice, 
to  maintain  order,  and  to  receive  tribute;  and,  second,  vassals 
or  ))oneficiarie3),  who  held  from  the  emperor,  sometimes  heredit- 
arily and  sometimes  for  life,  but  generally  without  stipulation 
or  rult^s,  estates  or  domains  in  which  they  exercise<l  certain 
domestic  jurisdictions.  Over  both  of  these  the  Missi  maintain- 
ed a  [K*riodicd  su|)ervision,  being  empowered  to  enter  into  their 
possessions,  ins|)ect  tlie  state  of  them  and  tlio  state  of  their  ac- 
count, detect  abuses,  and  indicate  reforms.  Even  religion  and 
morals  were  not  exempted  from  this  scrutiny ;  and  when  the 
J/i.Mi  nrturncd,  they  made  a  faithful  report  of  the  results  of 
tlifir  researches  to  the  em[)eror.*  They  n^y  be  said  to  have 
Uh^u  the  eyes  with  which  he  watched  the  complicated  afiairs 
ot*  his  realm. 

Tw  rmfik^imr  -^^  ^^  ^^^  cxactitudc  of  Karl  in  c%'cry  part  of  his 
iM  ViU^       n<lininislratioii,  the  capitular  entilKHl  />  Villis  is  often 

*  KatI.  M  KnrrrltrA clr  I'bu-tui  G«».         *  Cafiit..  mI  Ann.  M13,  ff  4  nnd  A. 
ermir  lUhroa«K  aU  Ann.  Nm*..  «  CApii.,  mI  Ann.  HiiS,  f  f  1  mU  :*i« : 

*  The  Am*,  howrvrr,  «m  mUpCMl  to  Clinio.  Mt^Minc.,  nd  Aaa.  SOS ;  Uni- 
tlfep  rtrrnm«t«nmi  nf  ilir  iiSrrMlrr  hj  ml,  m/U  nf*. 

ocbcr  tutntet  (Lchacnw,  mh%  m§f.). 
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cited.  It  related  to  the  management  of  his  numerous  farms, 
and  entered  into  the  minutest  details  of  agricultural  and  domes- 
tic life.  "  We  wish,"  said  the  master  of  Europe,  "  that  the 
farms  we  have  acquired  for  our  own  use  should  be  absolutely 
at  our  own  disposal,  and  not  at  that  of  any  of  our  subjects,  so 
that  our  family  may  be  independent,  and  no  one  be  able  to  re- 
duce it  to  poverty."  Accordingly,  his  own  orders,  and  those  of 
the  queen,  or  of  such  stewards  as  they  should  appoint,  were 
alone  to  be  regarded  by  the  occupants.  He  showed  bow  the 
products  of  the  vines  should  be  transported  to  his  palaces  for 
his  yearly  consumption;  what  trees,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
should  be  cultivated,  specifying  even  his  favorite  flowers,  the 
lily,  the  rose,  the  heliotrope,  the  iris,  etc.;*  how  the  forests 
should  be  treated,  how  the  mills  should  be  made  profitable, 
how  the  stalls  for  the  cattle  should  be  cared  for,  how  the  fish- 
ponds should  be  inclosed  and  the  fish  caught  out  of  them  sold, 
how  any  superfluity  of  hen's  eggs  should  be  disposed  of  for  his 
benefit,  and  how  the  business  of  the  bakeries  and  the  kitchens 
should  be  carried  on.  A  strict  account  of  every  utensil  was  to 
be  kept,  "  so  that  wc  may  have  a  precise  knowledge  of  what 
we  possess,"  said  the  emperor.  Such  traits  of  economy  and 
vigilance  evince  the  largeness  of  his  nature,  which  grasped  all 
the  interests  of  life,  and  the  versatility  of  a  mind  capable  at 
once  of  organizing  the  vastest  warlike  enterprises  and  the 
smallest  domestic  labors ;  but  they  had  another  object,  doubt- 
less, than  the  mere  right  ordering  of  his  own  personal  domains. 
He  was  a  centre  of  influence  in  every  respect,  and  the  example 
he  set,  even  in  the  cultivation  of  his  gardens,  if  followed  by  his 
numerous  leudcs,  might  become  a  means  of  introducing  those 
orderly  habits  which  are  the  germs  of  higher  civilization.* 

Perhaps,  however,  none  of  the  regulations  of  Karl  cast  more 
Mu«reiianeou!i  l^o^^  ^^  ^^^  couditiou  of  socicty  iu  his  time  than 
reguiationa.  ^j^^  misccllancous  edicts  in  which  he  strove  to  stem 
the  prevailing  ignorance,  disorder,  and  barbarism,  and  to  lift 
his  contemporaries — not  without  showing  how  much  he  still  had 
in  common  with  them — to  his  own  intellectual  and  moral  IcveL 

*  Knrrs  onnmcration  of  plants,  me-    cicnt  agricultarc,  and  sbom  that  the 
dirinalf  culinarv',  and  ornamental^  is  a     varioty  of  field  and  garden  prodncti 
precious  document  for  tlie  history  of  an-    nearly  aa  great  then  aa  it  u 
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Sorcerers  and  magicians  were  severely  dealt  with  unless  they  re- 
canted their  errors ;  adulterers,  excommunicates,  persons  of  vile 
condition,  serfs,  and  slaves,  could  not  be  witnesses  in  courts ; 
various  superstitions — among  the  rest,  the  baptism  of  bells 
— were  forbidden ;  drunkenness  was  prohibited ;  the  nuns  and 
abbesses  were  enjoined  not  to  write  love-letters  nor  cause  them 
to  be  written ;  the  bisho|>s  not  to  keep  hounds,  or  hawks,  or 
falcons,  nor  entertain  wandering  minstrels  (jongleurs?);  lepers 
were  sequestered  from  the  rest  of  the  people ;  a  poor-rate  was 
provided  for  mendicants ;  in  times  of  famine,  fixed  prices  were 
set  on  commotlitiea ;  various  sumptuary  regulations  appear,  and 
gencriMis  liberality  was  enjoined  upon  all  in  the  entertainment 
of  pilgrims. 

Tlu»  empire  of  Karl  shone  with  great  splendor  externally ; 
Karf.  xmH  t#o  it  cnjovcd  somc  degree  of  prosperity  and  peace 
iia.  within;*  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  eftbrts,  it  was  but 

tf>o  evidently  a  forced  union  of  incompatible  elements.  Many 
disiUitiTs  had  lxH?n  suppressed,  many  enemies  subdued,  much 
new  lifo  infused  into  the  mass  of  society,  but  the  condition  waa 
still  fi'verish,  fretful,  and  uncertain.*  With  the  t^tem  court, 
on  the  dei)osition  of  Irene  by  Nitt*phorus  (802),  Karl  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  which  secunHl  him  Istria,  Libumia,  and  Dal- 
matin,  but  Venice  was  lefl  under  the  nominal  supremacy  of 
Bvzantium,  to  lKx?ome  a* future  source  of  trouble.  In  806,  John 
and  Maurice,  the  doges  of  that  city,  refused  to  recognize  the 
govenimrnt  o(  Pippin,  and  were  supported  in  their  revolt  by 
Paul,  Duke  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  and  Niccpborus,  the  Emperor 
of  the  R*ist,  who  sent  a  fltH»t  of  Greek  corsairs  to  cruise  in  the 
Adriatir.  Nor  was  it  till  810  that  i>eace  was  measurably  re- 
stonMl.-*  With  Ilannin-aMiasehid,  Uie  great  calif  of  the  Kast- 
em  Mussulmans,  Karl  exchanged  embassies  and  pn«ents,*  but 
the  MuHsuhnans  of  Spain  a^d  Africa  incessantly  harassed  his 
coa.stiS  and  n»a«lo  destructive  descents  u|K>n  Coisiea  and  Sa^ 


*  On  i)i«  inirnor  Ui««>nkT«  of  KArl't         *  The  rhrnniclrm  tftmk  with  « 
eniHiT,  *rr  hrhmidt  i  lli«t.  tin  Alk^  kma  •iiii|tliritT  i4  aJmimiicin  of  ibe  el- 
Buind*.  I.  li  ,  I  p.  4.'»  4'.*;.  rfiluiiUk,  «  «b€rl-<'|4ck,  ih^  fiao  tlnffis 

*  Srr  ihr  rafnt.  i<f  ^ll  apiiii«t  th«  ibr  viiirr*,  and  iitKrr  mimtAcrBl  |i«v»> 
T»noa»  (ippiTMiaii*  *4  the  nuinu.  Iii«h-  rmu,  by  which  ihry  •«p|hm««1  llarmia 
cips.  hamlrrtlrr*.    lUiuqa^t,  I.  ▼..  p.  «>'i.  hmd   aliWJAt   draiiinl   tJtm  KmU  a(  its 

'  >igiiBia0  (l>c  Hrg.  lial.,  L  ir.).  vmitU. 
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dinia,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  MediterraneaiL  Ludwig,  of 
Aquitain,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  lost  and  reooyered,  and 
lost  and  recovered  again,  his  possessions  in  the  Spanish  March.' 
If  Karl  also  received  the  submission  of  Theodore,  the  Khan  of 
the  Huns,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  throngh 
whom  the  Church  was  established  among  the  people^  he  was 
by  their  means  involved  in  a  war  with  their  neighboxs  the  Bo- 
hemians. His  eldest  son,  Karl,  spent  the  year  805  in  a  oombat 
with  this  new  enemy,  in  which  he  was  successful,  but  not  with- 
out experiencing  severe  losses.'  Even  the  Saxons^  who  had 
not  yet  forgotten  their  ancient  feuds,  were  still  so  toibulent  that 
they  could  only  be  subdued  by  a  violent  uprooting  of  the  na- 
tion. In  804:  ten  thousand  of  them  were  transplanted  from 
their  natal  soil  to  that  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  those  that  re- 
mained were  treated  as  strangers  in  their  own  countiy,  and 
shorn  of  their  rights  of  property.^  Some  of  them,  however, 
escaped  into  Denmark,  and  brought  upon  the  Franks  the  most 
furious  and  formidable  foe  they  had  encountered  for  some 
years.  Godfried,  King  of  the  Danes,  rallying  to  his  standard 
the  chosen  warriors  of  Scandinavia,  and  all  the  fhgitiTe  Sax- 
ons, overran  the  territories  of  the  Abotrites,  allies  of  Karl,  in 
808,  and  again,  in  810,  descended  upon  Friesland  with  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  sail.  The  Frisons,  defeated  in  three  battles, 
submitted  to  tribute.  Karl  put  himself  once  more  at  the  head 
of  his  armies,  caused  a  fleet  to  be  built,  raised  walls  and  fortifi- 
cations along  the  menaced  coasts,  and  prepared  to  repulse  the 
invaders  with  something  of  his  ancient  vigor.  Gtodfiied's  as- 
sassination by  one  of  his  own  people  alone  prevented  an  ob- 
stinate and  sanguinary  war  (811).^  The  same  year  he  dispatch* 
ed  troops  beyond  the  Elbe  against  the  Livonians,  who  had  in 
some  way  offended ;  into  Pannonia,  to  terminate  the  quarrels  of 
the  nuns  and  Schlaves ;  and  into  Brittany, "  to  ^lif^tiffft  the 
perfidy  of  the  inhabitants."^    On  all  sides  he  was  threatened, 

*  These  skirmishes  arc  naimted,  Nord  TJwde  (Angriwiaiu),  the  Wert- 
oftcn  from  Aroltic  sources,  by  AI.  lie-  phalians  and  Ostphalkuif  eontinniiic 
neaiid  (Invasion  des  Sarraznns  en  to  be  unbmisuTc.  AnmU.  LoiadiuU. 
Fninoo,  otl.  Paris,  1836),  and  also  by  Mettens.,  Einhardi. 

Fiiuricl  (Hist,  de  la  Gaul.  Merid.,  tt.         *  Annal.  Loisdiani  np  to  807;  after 

iii.,  iv.).  that,  Einhard  and  Chron.  Moiwiac. 

*  Annnl.  Tiliani,  Loi.^eliani,  et  cfs^X.         *  Einhard  (Annal.,  ad  Ann.  %\\\ 

*  Thig  a]tplius,  liowctcr,  only  to  the 
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and  yet  on  all  sides  his  resouroes  and  enei^gy  were  sufficient 
to  maintain  or  acquire  peace.^ 

In  these  expeditions  Karl  took  little  perK>nal  part ;  he  was 
DiTbkMi  oTiiM  ^ow  approaching  the  threescore  years  and  ten  which 
lSSi^JS!l!X  ^  ^^  appointed  term  of  man's  life ;  the  infirmities 
D.W6-81L  Qf  ijg^  YTUTe  Creeping  over  him ;  and  domestic  sor- 
rows, as  well  as  public  calamities,  had  turned  his  thoughts  upon 
the  possible  future  of  his  immense  dominion.  Calling  his  leudes 
together  (806),  he  read  to  them  his  will,  which  he  caused  them 
to  confirm  by  their  oaths,  and  the  Pope  also  to  subscribe.  It 
gave  to  Ludwig,  in  addition  to  his  kingdom  of  Aquitain,  a  large 
part  of  Neustria,  Southern  Burgundy,  and  Provence ;  to  Pip- 
pin, Italy,  Bavaria,  a  part  of  Alemannia,  and  some  countries  on 
the  Upper  Rhine ;  and  to  Karl,  Austrasia,  and  all  the  rest  of 
his  dominion,  which  now  was  called  Frankenland,  or  Francia. 
This  was  a  division  which  differed  from  the  usual  di\isions  of 
the  Merovings  in  that  it  consulted  the  conveniences  of  geog- 
raphy and  race.  Nothing,  however,  was  said  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  imperial  dignity,  nor  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  city 
of  Rome.^  It  was  simply  provided  that  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  any  of  the  brothers  leaving  a  son,  that  son  should  be 
chosen  to  his  place  if  the  f>eople  approved.  In  case  of  a  dis- 
pute l)etween  them,  they  were  enjoined  to  decide  it  bj  **  the 
trial  of  the  cross,**'  and  not  b^  combat  With  a  sad  and  pro- 
phetic fear,  he  adds,  '*  As  to  our  grandchildren,  bom  or  to  be 
bom,  we  forbid  our  sons  expressly  from  putting  them  to  deaths 
mutilating  them,  or  cropping  their  hair  by  force,  or,  if  they  are 
accused,  witliout  examination  and  discussion.'*^  By  a  subse- 
quent testament  (^511),  he  divided  his  movable  property  into 
three  parts  two  of  which  were  destined  as  a  fund  for  the  poor 

*  I  hMXf  f«MH  nipidiT  oTcr  thcae  pmrUinn  fbr  the  mAiBlcfuuif«  of  that 

Uirr  rrctiU  tvrauM*  thrr  do  wiC  Mem  dlKnifr. 

ti»  me  DcccvMn  to  be  dc»cribrd  in  de-         '  The  trU]  of  the  ctm«  wmm  an  or* 

UtI.  deal   which    U   luH  rl«»rlr  rx|>Utiied. 

'  The  omiMion  of  llAme  fmn  the  Hee,  howcrer,  DvcAOfD  ia  Glme.  (J«. 

will  U  made  aa  ermtmmt  hr  th<«e  who  dirium  (*niruV 

dcnT   thai  t)»r  rni)4-nir  cYrrriacd  Niv-         *  Cluuia   DirUioni*   Imfrrii,   e|HMl 

rn-i|cn  f«iwrr  in  t^w*  riir  <if  thr  INvfie.  Boaqoec,  t.  t.,  p.  771.      Karl'*  da«fll- 

(}«iMrlin  (Temp.  I'tmrr  of  Tfif^*,  t.  i.,  tm  were  alao  libenUW  ptwided  lur,  a»d 

p.  *.m;ii).      But  hr  a   Ainiilar   k^ir   it  thrr  miffht  rh(K»e  with  whirh  hmcher 

mifrhl  h^  •htiWB  that  Karl  did  0<>t  »u|w  ihrr  wimkl  live,  if  tbtj  did  not  BAfTj 

pute  himtelf  cfii|«njr,  uncc  he  laadr  no  or  csicr  a  coafcai. 
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of  his  metropolitan  cities ;  and  the  other  to  other  poor,  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  servants  of  the  palace.^  But  his  children  did 
not  all  live  to  enjoy  these  benefactions ;  his  son  Pippin  died  in 
810;  and  Karl,  his  eldest,  the  following  year;  so  that  Lndwig 
alone  was  left  to  inherit  his  power. 

Profoundly  saddened  by  the  inroads  of  death  in  his  ^milVf 
Ladwiguwoci-  and  feeling  more  and  more  the  advances  of  age,  and 
pire,  A.  813.  not  unapprchensivc  of  the  fate  of  his  empire,  Karl  re- 
solved to  associate  his  son  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment.  To  a  great  assembly  of  his  lords  and  bishops,  held  in  the 
church  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  communicated  his  intention  and 
desire.  They  approved  his  scheme  with  loud  shouts.  Invested 
with  the  imperial  robes,  and  wearing  the  imperial  crown,  Karl 
took  the  hand  of  Ludwig,  and  advanced  with  him  toward  the 
altar,  on  which  another  crown  was  laid.  They  knelt  and  prayed 
devoutly  together,  and  then  rising,  Karl  addressed  his  son  in 
words  full  of  solemnity  and  tender  solicitude.  "  The  rank,  my 
son,"  he  said,  ^'  to  which  Almighty  God  hath  this  day  raised 
you,  compels  you  more  than  ever  to  revere  the  Sovereign  Maj- 
esty, to  love  his  excellencies,  and  to  observe  faithfully  all  his  or- 
dinances and  commandments.  In  becoming  an  emperor,  you 
become  the  father  and  protector  of  his  Church.  On  you  chiefly 
will  depend  the  good  order  and  purity  of  his  ministers  and  peo- 
ple. Though  you  be  their  master,  consider  them  as  your  breth- 
ren ;  treat  them  as  your  friends,  even  as  the  members  of  your 
family ;  make  yourself  happy  in  advancing  and  secoiing  their 
haj)piness.  Fear  not  to  employ  justice  and  the  authority  with 
which  you  are  clothed  to  humble  and  restrain  the  wicked.  Be 
the  refuge  and  the  consolation  of  the  poor.  Make  choice  of 
governors  and  judges  who  fear  God,  and  whose  spirit  is  above 
partiality  and  corru])tion ;  and  beware  of  ever  suspecting  easily 
the  integrity  and  good  behavior  of  those  whom  you  have  once 
honoral  with  offices  of  dignity  and  trust  Study  to  live  and 
reign  unblamably  before  God  and  man,  remembering  the  ac* 
count  you  must  finally  give  to  the  Sovereign  Ruler  and  Judge 
of  all."  Out  of  his  own  heart  and  life  Karl  spake  thus^  amid 
the  })laudits  of  all  who  heard  him,  when  he  directed  Ludwig  to 
lift  the  crown  from  the  altar  and  put  it  on  his  head,  in  token 

>  Einhard  (Yit.  Karl.  Mag.,  c.  33),  who  giros  the  will  at  length. 
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that  be  received  and  bold  it  from  God  alone.    After  partaking 
of  tbe  sacrament  together,  Karl  tottered  on  tbe  arms  of  bis  son 
in  the  procession  which  moved  toward  the  palace.' 
The  last  years  of  his  Ufe,  though  he  did  not  withdraw  entire- 


lUriM  moM  ly  from  the  cares  of  government,  Karl  spent  in  bunt- 
i>.  *<i4^  ing  —  an  amusement  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond — in  religious  devotions,  and  in  correcting  the  Greek  texts 
of  the  Gospels.  In  the  month  of  January  (814),  as  he  came 
from  the  bath,  be  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  took  to 
bLs  bod.  Steadily  refusing  nourishment,  as  was  his  wont  when 
ill,  in  order  to  triumph  over  the  disease,  be  declined  from  day 
to  day.  The  anxiety  of  his  people  caused  them  to  discern  in 
tbe  common  accidents  of  the  time  tbe  fatal  presages  of  his  death. 
The  sun  and  moon  were  cclij)sed,  the  palace  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  great  bridge  uf  Mentz  burned,  and  tbe.  jwrtico  of  the 
church  crumbled,  in  monition  of  his  do|>arture.  On  the  28th 
of  tbe  mouth,  fk'vcn  days  after  be  was  seized^  having  partaken 
of  the  holy  communion,  crossed  bis  arms  on  bis  breast,  and  ex- 
claime<l,  **  Now,  Lonl,  into  thy  bands  I  commit  my  spirit,"  he 
died.  Ills  bodv,  solemnlv  washed  and  embalmed,  was  intomb- 
ed  on  the  same  dav  in  tbe  basilica  be  bad  himself  founded  at 
Aachen.  lie  was  placed  on  a  chair,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
a  golden  swonl  on  one  side,  a  golden  Gospel  in  his  band,  and  a 
diadem  of  pt>ld,  in  which  tbe  wood  of  the  cross  was  inserted, 
on  bis  bead.  Over  the  im|)erial  robes  hung  tbe  pilgrimV  scrip, 
which  be  use<l  to  wear  on  bis  visits  to  Ilome,  and  before  him 
lay  the  shield  which  Pope  Leo  bail  blcsse<l.  They  wrote  on  bis 
tomb,  *•  Here  roiK)ses  the  botly  of  Karl,  the  great  and  orthodox 
emiKTor,  who  pl<>riously  enlarged  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks, 
and  gr)veme<l  it  happily  for  forty -seven  years."*  **  No  one  can 
tell,'*  says  a  monk,  **  the  mounting  and  sorrow  that  his  death 
occasioned  every  where,  so  that  even  tbe  Pagans  wept  him  as 
tho  father  f»f  tbe  world."'  Well  might  the  world  have  wept, 
for  the  bravi*^t  and  noblest  soul  that  it  then  knew  was  gone 
from  it  fon'ver. 

*  ThrfCBn  r  Vit.  Lml^^riri  Pii  \.    Thit     4^).    IIU  work,  thnai^  tKort,  it  €me  t4 
Thcpin  «a«  •  Krmnk,  C^h<irtiubop  of     lbi»  |irinri|«|  miioamrau  of  tbe  rporli. 
Trr^tm,  «h<»  died  •IxMii   M^i.     IXrts.         *  Kmhanl  (Vtt.  Karl.  Mm.,  w/M'.). 
Kivet  (llbt.  Lin.  de  Frmocv,  t.  i.,  |i.         '  MmuM-h.  Kn^tiUiiDeiuit, spod Bo»» 

qaet,  I.  ?.,  |i.  ISC 
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In  figure  Karl  was  tall  and  robust,  but  well  proportioned.' 
Ffenon  and  man.  Tlic  top  of  his  head  wsfl  round ;  his  eyes  large  and 
ncn  of  K*rL  piercing ;  his  nose  a  little  long ;  his  neck  short ;  his 
countenance  open  and  lively ;  and,  whether  standing  or  sitting, 
he  exhibited  rare  dignity  and  command  of  presence.  He  walk- 
ed with  a  firm  step ;  was  an  excellent  rider  in  a  nation  of  ri- 
ders; surpassed  all  his  fellows  in  swimming;  while  his  health, 
up  to  the  last  four  years  of  life,  had  scarcely  been  broken.  In 
his  tastes,  both  in  dress  and  eating,  he  was  remarkably  simple, 
preferring  the  rude  costumes  of  his  fiaithers  to  the  robes  and  or^ 
namcnts  of  the  Koman  fashion,  and  plain  meats  and  drinks  to 
costly  viands  or  exquisite  wines.  He  detested  drunkenness. 
His  conversation  was  eloquent  and  appropriate,  though  his  voice 
was  too  thin  for  his  size,  and  Einhard  intimates  that  he  talked 
too  much.  He  was  in  general  serious,  but  had  a  certain  child- 
like glee  in  him,  and  now  and  then  gave  way  to  jests  and  even 
practical  jokes.  Once  he  forced  a  company  of  Us  nbUes,  who 
were  too  supcrfincly  dressed,  to  follow  him  to  a  hunt  through 
sleet,  and  mire,  and  brambles,  till  their  silks  and  satins  were  all 
torn  and  bedraggled,  and  afterward  to  sit  through  their  dinner 
in  that  plight.  At  another  time  he  conspired  with  a  Jew  to 
palm  upon  a  bishop,  who  was  an  extravagant  virtuoso  in  speci- 
mens of  natural  history,  a  curiously-preserved  rat^  as  a  wonder^ 
ful  product  of  some  distant  country.*  A  favorite  amusement 
of  his,  showing  the  familiarity  and  good-humor  of  his  oonducti 
was  to  contend  with  his  friends  and  soldiers,  two  or  three  hund- 
red at  once,  in  a  swimming-match.  Toward  his  friends  he  was 
generous,  toward  his  enemies  placable,  and  to  his  children  only 
too  affectionate.  His  daughters,  whom  he  caused  to  be  instruct- 
ed in  the  liberal  arts  as  well  as  the  use  of  distaff  and  needle,  and 
whom  he  kept  with  him  both  at  home  and  on  his  joomcys, 
did  not  gratefully  repay  the  kindness  of  the  paternal  heart' 

*  Seven  times  the  length  of  liis  own 
foot,  savH  Einhard.  Gailhird  fixcii  his 
Btaturc  at  five  feet  nine  inches,  French, 
or  al)ont  six  feet  one  inch  English 
measure.  'Die  romaneers  make  liim 
eij;ht  feet  hij^h,  endowed  with  ))rodig- 
ions  strenf^th,  and  an  a))))etite  npial 
to  his  force.  With  one  stroke  of  lii^ 
gtj<xl  sword  Jot/msc  he  cut  a^iunder  a 


rider  and  his  hone;   hia  meftb 
onlj  less  tlian  those  of  Garguitna**,  m 
dcscrihcd  by  Ilabelais. 

'  The  Monk  of  St.  Gall,  who  u  a 
good  deal  of  a  gossip,  pvn  other  i»> 
stances  uf  his  practical  jokinnr. 

'  Karl  had  six  sons  and  eight  daugh- 
ters ;  ctf  the  daughters,  two  of  them  had 
children,  hot  not  bnsbands.     One  wm 
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Nor  was  his  own  conduct  always  exemplary.  lie  was  a  saint 
only  in  the  calendar.  Aflcr  having  married  four  wives,  he  took 
to  illicit  connections.'  One  of  the  first  duties  of  his  son,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  was  to  purify  the  purlieus  of  his  palace 
from  brawlers,  minstrels,  and  improper  women.'  Vigilant  as 
Karl  was,  he  could  not  prevent  the  license  of  his  retainers ;  yet 
in  his  edicts  ho  was  extremely  severe  in  the  denunciation  and 
punishment  of  every  form  of  vice,  and  it  can  not  be  doubted 
that  he  cherished  a  genuine  regard  for  morality — not  that  which 
consists  in  the  decorous  observance  of  external  forms,  but  in  a 
deep,  inward  love  of  truth  and  goodness.  Ilis  piety,  though 
coloreil  by  the  peculiar  superstitions  of  the  times,  was  sponta- 
neous, sincere,  and  earnest  In  an  age  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, he  clung  to  every  thing  xhiii  made  for  the  advancement 
of  mxuikind.  Ilis  appreciation  of  intellectual  men;  his  constant 
|>ersonal  supervision  of  his  schools;  his  efforts  to  improve  him- 
self in  knowledge ;  his  delight  in  Uterature,  evinced  by  collect* 
ing  the  old  sagas  of  his  nation,  by  his  reading  of  the  classic 
authors,  and  his  corrections  of  the  texts  of  Scripture;  and  his 
zeal  for  the  introduction  of  music,  architecture,  and  the  moro 
elegant  arts  into  his  realm,  all  show  his  elevated  intelligence 
and  purposes. 

As  a  warrior  he  is  known  to  us  rather  by  the  celerity  of  his 
ctmfmei^T  m  uiovcments,  and  the  greatness  of  tlie  results  ho 
•  ''•^"-  achieved,  than  by  any  jK^culiar  military  endowments, 
nis  strat(*gy  is  unexplained.  Critics  pretend  to  discover  in  his 
mo<lt>s  of  warfare  *'  the  art  by  which  a  general  compensates  for 
tlie  numerical  inferiority  of  hui  forces  to  that  of  his  antagonists 
— the  art  of  moving  detached  bodii*s  of  men  along  remote  and 
oonvirging  linirs  with  such  mutual  concert  as  to  throw  their 

the  nMiihcT  of  Nithjinl.  iKc  bi«tnnjiB,  wrrr  •  kind  of  mcirganittr  marnairpt 

hU  failirr  )«rin{;  a  bishop.  (IliM.  dc  Frmnc.,  t.  i.,  p.  */r>l>,  rd.  I*«ru, 

'  KinKardMi\«,  **  Afirr  ihrdraih  c/  1770).     It  cuoftnut  ihU  virw  tbal  no 

FwtnMU    he    iiiarricd    LiiitgmnU,   bj  mr mber  of  the  (Tmrch  t»  known  to  h»ir< 

whom  he  had  no  chiUlrrn,  and  when  rriiKMMrmted  a«ain»t  ih«  inUDormlitj. 

»hr  dird  hr  t(«'k  four  <«<nrulaiH-*."  hut  What    di««    llallam    mean    when    he 

he  d(K^  mil  M\  «lirilicr  ihu  «a«  •iiual-  tpeakj  of  Karl**  **  nine  wives,  whuan  he 

tanr«m»lT  <ir  in  tutiTVAiun.     Vrllv  dr-  divorred  with  liuk  eemncNij?'*    (Hid- 

frn«U  hi«  rrfiataii«<n  frfni  the  tliarige  of  die  Agn,  «ti|.  i.,  p.  13.) 

hannK  maintained  fiHir  nomen  at  <>nre,  '  Astmouoi.,  Vit.  LiMlovici  PU. 
allripni;   itiat   then  later   ccuucttuma 
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united  powers  at  the  same  moment  on  any  meditated  point  of 
attack."*  "  Neither  the  marches  of  Hannibal  nor  those  of  Xa- 
poleon,"  says  one,  "  were  combined  with  greater  foresight  or 
executed  with  greater  precision  than  the  simultaneous  pas- 
sages of  Karl  and  Bernard  across  the  same  mountain  ranges, 
and  their  ultimate  union  in  the  vicinity  of  their  Lombard  en- 
emies."* He  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  improved,  not  merely 
the  equipment  and  discipline  of  his  army,  but  its  entire  consti- 
tution, by  which  it  was  more  easily  brought  into  the  field,  and 
rendered  more  effective  in  battle.^  He  turned  his  whole  realm 
into  a  camp,  ready  at  any  time  to  do  military  duty.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  certain  that  Karl  fought  no  great  and  decisive  single 
battles,  such  as  Marathon,  Arbcla,  the  Metauros,  Chalons,  and 
Tours,  and  he  conducted  few  important  sieges.  Bat  these  were 
not  required  of  him  by  the  peculiar  antagonists  he  had  to  en- 
counter, or  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  encounter- 
ed.  His  foes  were  wild  tribes  principally,  dwelling  in  the  extrem- 
ities of  Europe,  whose  simultaneous  revolts  demanded  for  their 
suppression  rather  swiflness  of  movement  than  skill  in  strategy. 
Fifly-thrce  campaigns,  in  which  we  see  him  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  often  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  now  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  now  in  Spain,  now  in  Aquitain,  now  in  Hungary, 
now  among  the  Danes,  now  among  the  Beneventins,  attest  alike 
his  prodigious  activity  and  no  less  prodigious  endurance.  Yet 
his  moderation  was  as  remarkable  as  his  energy.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  massacre  of  the  Saxons,  his  career  as  a  conqueror 
was  stained  by  none  of  those  wanton  cruelties  which  seem  so 
inseparable  from  war.  None  of  his  expeditions  were  undertaken 
for  merely  personal  ends,  to  satiate  an  idle  lust  of  glory  or  to 
wreak  his  revenge  upon  an  enemy.  None  of  them  were  civil 
broils,  like  so  many  of  the  wars  of  the  Mcrovingans,  to  test  the 
strength  of  rival  factions  or  further  the  pretensions  of  ambitious 
families.  All  his  subjects  were  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
them,  because  their  objects  were  national,  inspired  by  fondft- 
n\ental  maxims  of  policy,  and  adopted  with  their  own  consent  at 


'  i^ir  J.  Stephen  (Loct.  Hist.  Franc,  nnd  those  of  the  Anttruui  camfaiieii  of 

p.  ♦»").  l^)nA|iarte. 

'*  Ibi<I.     Thiom*  fimls  s<imc  amiliw         '  Wirtb  (Geschichte  der 

gics  in  the  plun<  i>f  \\U  Hungarian  war  b.  i.,  n.  529). 
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the  mallfl.  When  ho  proposed  to  the  Saxons  the  savage  foim- 
ula  "submit  or  die,"  ho  did  so  in  no  native  love  of  blood, 
but  in  order  to  extinguish  a  ferocious  and  aggressive  pagan- 
ism, whose  existence  lie  deemed  incompatible  with  Uie  se- 
curity or  civilization  of  Europe.  The  time  had  come,  as  he 
thought,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when,  by  a  wonderful  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  barbarism  might  be  suppressed  in 
its  northern  homes ;  when  the  seeds  of  civil  order  could  bo 
sown  broadcast  in  the  waste  and  fruitless  desert ;  and  a  new 
fonn  and  new  vigor  be  imiMirted  to  the  social  life  of  mankind. 
If  his  labors,  then,  like  tha^e  of  Alexander  in  Asia  or  of  Napo- 
Iwn  in  EurojHj  and  Africa,  were  as  bloody  as  tliey  were  gi« 
ganti(*,  they  tstill  assume,  in  the  motives  of  them,  a  nobler  aspect 
of  hunianitv. 

For  the  jK)lioy  of  Karl  throughout  his  long  reign,  whether 
m»  poiiry  »"  ^^'i^r  ^r  peace,  looked  to  one  great  end — the  render- 
M  a  ruler,  j^^^  ^f  Kun>j>o  a  sittglc  and  united  Christendom.  Bom 
in  a  rude  ago,  bred  among  turbulent  warriors,  and  cherishing 
thr  pnjfoundi'st  reverence  for  the  memory  of  his  Germanic  an- 
cestors, ]ut  yet  cmancipat<*d  himself  as  completely  as  it  is  poesi- 
blc  for  a  man  to  do  from  the  prejudices  of  race  and  custom,  and 
drvot«Mi  his  marvelous  facultit'S  and  unexampled  energy  of 
will  to  iho  realization  of  a  great  scheme  of  civic  impn>vement 
lioinaii  inspirations,  it  is  true,  came  to  his  help^insjn rations 
bnaihe<l  fn>m  the  remains  of  thase  glorious  monuments  which 
aaN)st«Ml  his  mind  every  where  in  the  south,  or  taught  din*ctly 
by  the  ambitious  language  in  which  the  Church  iu([»ired  to  a 
spiritual  supn*m:u*y  that  should  etpial  or  surpass  the  fM)litical 
supp'niaev  of  the  C;rsars — but  in  his  adoption  of  the  imperial 
plans  he  did  not  blimlly  imitate  the  im[K'nal  metlKHLn.  That 
had  lxN»n  th<?  fal;d  error  of  the  Merovingaiis.  Karl  had  ideas 
of  his  own.  If  h<?  l>orrowi»tl  from  Itome  the  great  thought  of 
KurojM»an  unity— if,  like  the  emperors,  he  sought  to  embraco 
under  a  j^inj/le  govennnent  the  diversifietl  lives  and  interests 
of  the  nations,  \i*\  however,  in  the  details  of  his  arrangements, 
n*mem)KTing  that  he  was  a  German  and  that  nations  were  still 
nations,  endeavorcil  to  moilify  the  stringent  centralism  of  Romo 
by  the  local  inde|K'ndency  of  Germany.  Making  himself  the 
ccntrt)  of  his  vast  govcrmnent,  and  putting  lestniints  upon  the 
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licentious  powers  of  his  nobles,  he  yet  left  to  the  different  peo- 
ple subject  to  his  empire  their  own  customs  and  laws.  Bj 
the  discipline  and  instructions  of  the  Church,  moreover,  he 
hoped  to  fuse  their  heterogeneous  habitudes  into  a  nniformitj 
of  faith  and  practice,  which  would  prepare  them  for  nniformitj 
of  government  Thus,  his  alliance  with  the  Pope,  his  generos- 
ity to  the  bishops,  his  sedulous  support  and  encoongement  of 
all  religious  institutions,  were  animated  as  much  by  comprehen- 
sive poUtical  motives  as  by  ardent  piety.  Bat  in  this  scheme, 
grand  and  benevolent  as  it  was,  Karl  was  overborne  by  the 
tendencies  of  his  times.  All  the  deeper  impulsea  of  the  nations 
were  toward  independence  rather  than  unity ;  he  ooold  not  re- 
verse or  control  them :  Germany  was  stronger  than  Bome,  feu- 
dalism than  imperialism.  The  sublimest  legislative  genius  can 
do  no  more  than  arrest  for  a  moment  the  great  currents  of  so- 
cial force.  E^l  did  no  more.  The  grand  &bric  he  had  reared 
speedily  crumbled  into  the  dust ;  it  had  no  foundation  in  the 
soil ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  plastic  genius  and  powerful  hand  were 
withdrawn,  there  came 

''Red  ruin  and  the  breaking  ap  of  lawi| 
The  craft  of  kindred  and  the  godless  horts 
Of  heathen  vwarming  over  northern  -^'  ** 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

DiBAOLrnoM  or  Tiir.  KscriBK  or  tiib  Frastks. 
(Fbom  A.l).  M4  Tt>  A.I).  843.) 

The  government  of  tlu»  gri-at  Karl  was  loo  heavy  a  burden 
ijitiwigtbe  f*^»r  any  phouldors  less  broad  than  his  own.  All  the 
'*****••  iiatioii.«»,  according  to  the  chroniclers,  had  been  proud 
of  the  glory  of  his  rule;  but,  as  Foon  as  he  wxs  no  inoR»,  the 
enchantment  was  broken,  and  they  began  to  stir  with  their  own 
natural  life.  Ludwig,*  his  son  and  .successor,  now  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  who  since  his  fourth  year  had  been  the 
King  of  A(|nitain,  wiw  une<jnal  to  the  ponderous  heritage.  Not 
tli'Stitute  of  martial  energy,  having  worsted  the  Saracens  of  the 
Spanish  March  in  many  a  well-fought  field,  he  was  yet  moR* 
of  a  saint  than  a  king.  Like  his  uncle  Karloman,  ho  would 
willingly  have  resigned  the  sphndors  and  troubles  of  his  n>yal 
rank  for  the  <pii«t  «levotions  <»f  the  monastery.  Gentle,  just, 
genen»us,  and  devout,  the  time  which  ho  was  not  forcal  to 
s|Mud  in  iillairs  of  state,  he  surnndered  to  alms-giving  an<l 
praver;  whi-n  the  niimes  and  minstrel??,  bv  th<ir  wild  merri- 
mrnt,  set  tin*  wh^b*  court  in  roars  of  laughter,  he  was  never 
seen  to  smile;  and  his  ten«ler  eonij»a.ssi<»n,  his  eagernc>.s  to  do 
justice,  to  right  the  wn»ng,  and  to  restore  what  had  Invn  im- 
projHTly  taken,  n'<lue<-<l  him  to  a  i»uvcrty  which  left  him  noth- 
ing to  give  but  his  blessing.- 

Tlie  adviiit  of  this  i«ii»us  nionan*h  was  naturally  h.iiIo<l  bv 
ii...iwnit.  ^^'"  <'I«'r:rv  with  s<»ine  iligne  ofhf»pe;  ihe  nt»bles,  wh*» 
iiir»m|.iir      j^.^^j  I,,.,., J  j^^.j,^  i,j  tli'ir  places  by  tin'  str»>ng  hand  of 

Karl,  e«»unt' d  f-T  tlii-nis*  lv»>  i»n  Lu«lwi;jr*s  gn*at«T  w«akness 
and  amiability:  and  the  p««*p!t\who  ha*!  lN*en  exhau.^ted  and 
i»ppri'SS*Ml  by  the  lrr«|M«nt  wars  of  the  father,  ex]M'<*tcd  ndief 
under  tin*  int»ri»  eirrnent  rei'/n  of  th»*  F*m.  Hut  th«»  gratidations 
wt*n^  not  univer>al.  and  th'-  lirsl  acts  of  administration,  after  htA 

•    '•  Fp'm    A'-.',     n,rtiif»iii;^    ftun  !i*.       tin*  thr  nbrk.  in  lii«  |Mirni  t>fi  tbr  $i\**'J 

*  A»iK.n..  Vii.  l.iKl*i«iti,  c.  7. 

II  n 
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arrival  at  Aachen  on  the  death  of  Karl,  were  earnests  of  a  sharp 
and  vigorous  reform.  The  concubines  of  his  father,  and  the 
paramours  of  his  sisters,  with  all  the  losel  hangers  on  of  the 
court,  were  driven  away  from  it,  together  with  the  proud  prel- 
ates, counselors  of  the  emperor,  who  had  misused  their  trusts, 
and  a  brood  of  bastard  relatives,  grandsons  and  grand-nephews 
of  old  Karl  Martcl,  who,  as  counts  and  abbots,  gathered  about 
the  scat  of  power.^  An  early  diet,  summoned  to  the  imperial 
palace  (August  1st,  814),  sent  forth  into  all  the  realm  MissiDo- 
minici  empowered  to  receive  complaints,  to  investigate  wrongs, 
and  to  redress  all  grievances.  Many  injustices  were  repaired, 
many  of  the  oppressed  restored  to  their  rights,  many  freemen, 
reduced  to  servitude  by  force  or  fraud,  enfranchised  once  more.' 
Ludwig's  benevolent  solicitude  extended  even  to  his  barbaric 
dependents,  the  Saxons  and  Prisons,  whom  the  rigid  politics  of 
Karl  had  stripped  of  the  right  of  inheriting  their  fathers*  prop- 
erties. IIo  placed  them  on  a  footing  with  the  other  subjects 
of  the  empire,  and  won  their  eternal  gratitude.^  Between  the 
Troubles  in  Popc  aud  his  Tcfractory  people  new  discords  had  bro- 
Rome.  j^pjj  Q^i^  j^j^^j  ]j^  intervened  with  marked  though  tran- 
sient success.  Leo  III.,  in  punishment  of  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life  and  power,  had  shown  an  intolerable  severity,  and  ex- 
cited the  Romans  to  a  bloodv  insurrection.  His  death  in  the 
midst  of  the  disturbances,  and  the  unpopular  choice  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Stephen  IV.  (June,  816),  only  inflamed  the  fieiy  rage  of 
the  factions.  In  the  third  month  of  his  pontificate  Stephen  fled 
to  the  emperor  at  Rheims  for  protection.  The  awe  of  the  im- 
perial name  assuaged  the  conflict  for  a  time;  the  Pope  was 
pardoned  the  haste  with  which  he  had  assumed  the  papal  of- 
fice without  the  consent  of  the  emperor ;  and,  in  return,  con- 
sented to  consecrate  him  Ca?sar  of  the  West.  "  Peter,"  said  the 
})ontiff,  placing  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  monarch,  and 
eager  to  turn  the  incident  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church — 
**  Peter  glorifies  himself  in  making  thee  tliis  present,  because 
thou  hast  assured  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  just  rights."* 
The  weak  and  gentle  character  of  Ludwig  hastened  the  pro- 

'  As-tnm.,  Vit.  Lml(»viii.  c.  21.  •  ThoRan,  Dc  Gcstu  Ladorici,  cc. 

'  KrnioMi  Mplli  (':iriinn.  c.  *1.  IG-IH;  Astmn.,  Vit.  Lndnriri,  e,  26; 

'  Astnm.,  Vit.  J.ucl<i\i(i,  r.  L»4.  Annal.  Kinlianl,  aJ  Ann.  816, 
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ThrimpcH^i  cHvitv  of  iiistitutions  toward  their  fall.     The  nations 

(«iii-iitutU«,  •  •    1    1  •  • 

.\.i).  HIT.  wore  growing  inoro  iini»atitiit  ol  iinpcnal  dominatiOD. 
In  his  anxii'ty  lo  8ln.'ngtlK'n  tlu*  adniinistralion,  and  give  pcr- 
niantMK'c  to  the  constitution  of  the  state,  he,  at  a  second  diet, 
held  at  Aachen,  proi>o4*ed  to  the  juyk'niblcd  lords  and  bishops  a 
divii^iou  c»f  his  estates  and  the  regulation  of  the  succession. 
After  three  dava  spent  in  religious  exercises  and  prayers  for 
the  divine  grace,  it  was  resolved  that  two  royal  appanages,  with 
the  title  of  king,  should  be  iu«signed  to  Ludwigs  sons:  to  Pip- 
pin, Aquitain,  the  Ha.s<iue  provinces,  the  Marches  of  Toulouse, 
and  four  eountships  in  S<.*ptimania  and  Burgundy;  to  Ludwig, 
Bavaria,  B(>h(*niia,  (\irinthia,  and  the  ]>n)vinee8  of  the  h>chlaves 
and  Avars:  while  th(»  McsX  son,  Lother,  should  be  associated 
in  thf  enipirv',  with  a  right  to  the  undivided  sovereignty  on 
the  drath  (►f  the  father.  IWndiard,  s<:>n  of  Pippin,  the  elder 
brotlur  of  FiUdwig,  was  simply  confirmed  in  the  royalty  of 
Italy,  which  he  held  by  an  uim'Vuked  grant  of  his  grandfather, 
Karl  the  (m^at.  That  the  unity  of  the  empin»,  **  wonderfully 
sustained  thus  far  by  the  favor  of  titxl,**  might  never  be  broken, 
it  was  decreed  that  none  of  tho  subaltern  kings  should  make 
war,  conclude  ]>eaee.  snrninler  a  city,  contract  marriage,  or 
»cui\  envoys  to  f(»nigTi  lands,  without  the  c<»nsi'nt  of  the  cm- 
(MTor.  If  eithtr  di».d  without  heirn,  his  appanage  reverted  to 
llu'  rmpin\  or,  if  he  lel\  nK»re  nms  than  c»ne,  the  ]KH:»]»le,  with 
the  sanction  <if  tlu'  emjK.'ror,  were  to  cho<is<»  which  of  them  they 
wouM  have  f«»r  king.*  At  the  same  asst^mbly  compn^hensive 
l:iws  for  th«*  government  of  the  ChuR'h  were  enacted.  Tho 
anlibi.-ht'ps  and  bishops  wen*  authoriz«Hl  to  force  the  clergy  to 
liv«»  togrtlur  undrr  the  r!gon»us  ruhs  <»f  the  canonical  disci- 
pline. TIh'V  wt'p'  prohibitt'il  frr»m  In-aring  anns,  from  wearing 
Ults  <»f  parls,  tin<»  appan  1,  and  gildrd  spurs,  from  accepting 
donati«»iis  «)r  iMijut^ts  to  tin*  wmng  <»f  near  nlativi^,  and  from 
|»or>?uading  youths  ti)  n-ecive  the  tonsun»  or  take  the  veil  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  parent^  or  admitting  unfree  men  into 
h<»ly  onh'n*.  Monasteries  were  Bubj(vted  to  the  severe  ruIcA 
of  Iknt'dict  of  Aniana,  to  whom  the  rule«  of  tlic  elder  Bene- 
dict w*eme<l  t<x>  lax.  and  no  one  was  t»>  U»  enticed  into  ihcm 
with  a  view  to  a{>propriatin;j  his  pn)|H*rty.     But^  in  compcnsa- 

*  lubhafU.  AbiuI. 
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tion  for  these  stricter  requirements,  the  clergy  were  endowed 
with  ampler  and  more  independent  powers.     The  election  of 
bishops  was  confined  to  them  and  the  people,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  nobles  and  even  the  crown,  while  the  bishops,  once  in- 
stalled, were  invested  with  almost  autocratic  prerogatives.     Noi 
only  were  the  inviolable  goods  of  the  Church  placed  at  their  su- 
preme disposal,  but  they  might  depose  or  expel  priests.     Teu- 
tonic Christianity  seemed  to  be  completely  in  the  ascendant 
German  ambition  had  seized  the  principal  places  of  the  Church 
and  gave  the  impulse  to  its  councils.    All  the  leading  eccles- 
iastics bear  German  names,  and  Adalhard  of  Corbie,  Ebbo  of 
Eheims,  Agobard  of  Lyons,  Thcodulf  of  Orleans,  and  Witiza 
(better  known  as  Benedict  of  Auiana),  are  the  animating  spirits 
of  the  times. 

The  imperial  constitution  of  817  was  designed  to  increase  the 
Revolt  of  Boni-  Stability  of  the  Empire,  but  it  had  the  eflfect  of  stir- 
hard  in  Italy,    ^.jj^g  ^p  |.|j^  clcmcnts  of  discord.    As  sons  of  the 

emperor,  Pippin  and  Ludwig  were  dissatisfied  with  the  superi- 
ority conceded  to  Lother,  so  contrary  to  Gt^rmanic  usages ;  and 
Bernhard,  who  was  scarcely  named  in  the  settlement,  broke  out 
into  open  revolt.  Italy,  weary  of  the  Frankish  lordship,  in- 
dignant at  the  minor  part  assigned  her,  and  instigated  by  her 
nobles,  who  were,  many  of  them,  descendants  of  the  conquered 
Lombards,  eagerly  supported  his  cause.  Pope  Paschal,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Stephen  IV.,  was  supposed  to  be  not  indifferent  to  his 
success',  and  there  were  bishops  in  Gaul  that  secretly  sympathized 
with  the  outbreak.  Bernhard,  with  a  numerous  army,  possessed 
himself  of  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps  leading  into  Italy;  but  the 
Italians  were  not  entirely  united ;  the  powerful  dukes  of  Spo- 
Icto  and  Friuli  clung  to  the  Empire,  together  with  the  Bishop 
of  Verona  and  the  Count  of  Brescia,  and  the  cause  of  the  king 
was  rendered  desperate  from  the  outset.  Ludwig  gathered  his 
forc(^s  at  Chalons-on-thc-Saone,  only  to  receive  the  submission 
of  the  impetuous  but  unhappy  nephew.  A  capital  sentence 
was  pronounced  by  the  offended  nobles  of  the  Empire  against 
the  nilx^l,  which  the  compassionate  interposition  of  the  emperor 
HL*  puni!.hmrnt,  softcncd  into  imprisonmcnt^  with  the  loss  of  his 
eyes.  The  j>onalty,  however,  was  inflicted  in  so  wanton  or 
barbarous  a  manner  that  the  victim  of  it  perished  within  three 
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days.  His  leading  followers  suffered  the  same  torture,  and  the 
prelates  who  had  shown  them  lUvor  were  confined  to  monas- 
teries. The  dominion  of  Italy  passed  to  Lother,  who  was 
crowneil  as  king.* 

Thus  far  tlie  reign  of  Ludwig  had  been  marked  by  wisdom 
iMAwits  www  and  energy,  and  attended  by  prosperity  and  splendor. 
mortoMHikUh.  If  ^\^q  rcmotc  vassals  revolted,  they  were  vigorously 

subdued;  if  the  Normans  ravaged  the  northern  coast*,  they 
were  repulsed;  successive  assemblies  had  confinned  the  dis- 
]X)sitions  of  SIT ;  and  foreign  nations  still  sent  their  obsequious 
emba.<sics  to  the  monarch  of  the  west,  the  son  of  the  great  Karl. 
LoMshuwife.  But  in  blH  Ludwig  lost  his  wife  IIermeng:irda,  and 
the  event  touched  his  mind  with  a  sombre  sorn)w.  His  relig- 
ious fcolinjrs  assumed  a  dcejRT  tinge  of  melancholy  and  despair. 
He  withdrew  more  and  more  from  the  world,  and  it  w;is  feari^d 
that  ln"  might  resulve  to  seek  the  eongeiiial  gU>om  of  monastic 
welusion.  In  order  to  divert  his  mind  and  win  his  affections 
back  to  society,  his  councilors  proposed  that  he  should  take  a 
sccund  wile,  'i'hey  caused  ti)  be  brought  Ix'fore  him  the  fairest 
of  all  the  noble-lK)rn  women  of  his  realm,  when  his  choice  fell 
TakiN. « My^.  u|MMi  Judith,  daughter  of  the  Count  Welf  of  Bavaria, 
ood  wi/r.  yiij^.j  on  one  side  to  the  Lombanls  of  ItiJy,  and  on 
the  otlirr  to  the  Saxons  (819).  She  was  |)Ossessoii  of  mar^'^l• 
ous  Inauty,  was  yi)ung  and  fas<:inating  in  her  manners,  a  skill- 
ful musi<*ian  and  dancer,  and  as  leanuxl  as  she  was  eloquent.' 
Over  the  monarch  she  soon  acquired  an  ascendency  which 
rnatle  lur  the  actual  ruler  of  the  court,  if  not  of  his  entire  do- 
minions. She  eould  not,  however,  win  him  from  his  devotions 
ami  his  pmaiuTs.  On  the  e«»iitrar}',  his  temjM)rary  la|>so  into 
we;ik  human  piL^^sions  S4»em<'^l  to  inspin»  him  with  mt>n»  anient 
longings  for  divine  j<»ys.  •*  II«'  fit  that  h<»  was  diminishtxl, 
that  a  virtu**  h:ul  t^oUf  out  of  him."'  His  sensitive  antl  morbid 
conseienee  brotnliil  ovrr  tlu»  jM»s«<ible  errors  of  his  ean^^T;  he 
condemned  hini.'i«!f  f«»r  tin*  si' verity  that  he  h:ul  pnietieol  toward 
hLs  nrphrw  IVt-rijhiird  and  th»'  insurgent  bi.'*h«»|»s;  and  he  urgi?tl 
him.s'lf  to  unil'-TL'o  the  humiliations  of  a  public  {HMiance.     At 

'  ThckMn.  V»i.  I.uil.u.i,  CO.  :i:\ 'JO;  "  A«tr..o.,  r.   ,T.» ;   'nirf;BD,  c.  2C; 

Nitharil.  Hi*'.,  1    t.,  c.  ;*.  n4»tii]titi.  t    «i.,  |>|i.  X\,\  XtC. 

*  Mi«-lirlr«.  t.  ti.,  1.  i.,  c  9. 
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Ludirig**  pub-  an  assembly  convened  at  Attigny-on-the-Aisne,  as- 
^c  penance,  gaming  thc  habit  of  a  penitent,  he  confessed  bis 
faults ;  he  craved  the  pardon  of  his  sins  from  the  members  and 
of  the  people ;  he  supplicated  their  prayers ;  he  promised  indem- 
nity to  those  he  accused  himself  of  wronging ;  and  he  distribu- 
ted abundant  alms  among  the  churches.^  There  was  something 
profoundly  touching  in  this  solemn  act  of  remorse,  in  this  volun- 
tary humiliation  of  one,  whom  no  earthly  tribunal  could  reach, 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  heavens ;  and  some  contemporaries 
regarded  it  as  superior  in  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  public 
penance  which  Thcodosius  endured  at  the  conamand  of  Am- 
brose, but  the  majority  of  the  brutal  natures  of  the  time  saw 
in  the  act  the  degradation  of  the  royalty  and  the  feebleness  of 
the  man. 

A  secret  discontent  was  slowly  fermenting  against  the  cm- 
rirpt  revolt  of  pcror.    The  bishops  found  him  irksome  as  a  rival 

the  0on/>  (if  Lud-   •*■_..  I'li  .  .  « 

wig,  A.D.  830.  religious  authority ;  the  barons  were  impatient  of 
the  centralism  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  people  were  made  to 
despise  him,  by  the  stories  sedulously  spread  of  the  criminal 
relations  of  Bemhard,  his  chamberlain,  with  the  youthful  queen. 
At  length,  when  a  son  (afterward  Karl  the  Bald)  was  bom  to 
Judith  (823),  and  the  emperor  made  him  King  of  Alemania, 
a  new  kingdom  formed  out  of  Helvetia  and  Transjuran  Bur- 
gundy (Switzerland  and  Suabia),  the  storm  burst  (829).  Sum- 
moned to  follow  the  emperor  in  a  war  upon  the  revolted  Brit- 
ons, his  warriors  deserted  him  and  gathered  about  his  sons,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  young  half  brother,  or  about  their  separate 
leaders.  Poor  Ludwig  found  himself  alone.  His  rebellious 
sons  and  subjects  banished  the  offending  Bemhard  into  Barce- 
lona, maltreated  or  killed  his  relatives,  shut  up  the  empress  in 
a  convent,  and  held  the  emperor  himself  as  a  kind  of  pris- 
oner of  state  (830).  "  Among  all  his  children,  that  wretched 
old  Lear  found  no  Cordelia."  Lother  wished  to  be  sole  em- 
peror. 

"  But  neither  the  grandees  nor  the  brothers  of  Lother,"  says 
Reaction.  Michclct,  "  wcrc  disposed  to  submit  to  him.  Weighing 
emperor  against  emperor,  they  preferred  Ludwig.  The  monksi 
whose  captive  he  was,  labored  to  restore  him.    The  Franks 

'   AstroD.,  c.  35;  Einlmrd,  Annal.,  ad  Ann.  822. 
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perceived  that  the  triuini)h  of  the  chiUl  of  Ludwig  deprived 
them  of  the  Empire.  The  Saxons  and  the  Frisons,  who  owed 
him  their  libertv,  exerted  theiiLSi^lvc-a  on  his  behalf.  A  diet 
was  assembled  at  Nimeguen  amid  the  nations  that  sup{X)rted 
him.  *  All  Germany  flocked  thitlier  to  the  em|K*ror*s  sueeor.'* 
Lother,  in  his  turn,  found  hinLS<*lf  solitary,  and  at  his  fathers 
merev.  Wala,  and  all  the  heads  of  the  faction,  were  condemn- 
cd  to  death.     The  gixxl  em{>eror  chose  to  spare  ihem.''^ 

**Bendianl  the  Aquitanian,  however,  lK*in«^  supplantctl  in  the 
fvwwd  rrrtji,  favor  of  Ludwij^  by  the  Monk  Ciondelwild,  (me  of  his 
X.U.  ^a3.  lil>erators,  rekindled  the  war  in  the  south,  and  ex- 
cited Pij)pin  to  action.  The  three  brothers  plotte<.l  together 
anew.  Lother  broui^ht  with  him  the  Ilidian  Cm\£rory  IV., 
who  excommunicated  all  those  who  should  disol^*y  the  King 
of  Italv.  The  armies  of  the  father  and  of  the  s«>ns  met  in  Al- 
sace.  The  latt<T  ma«lt:  the  1\>[h^  speak,  and  exerteil  some  un- 
known means  by  ni^dit.  In  the  morning,  the  empemr,  seeing 
hims< 'If  abandoned  by  a  part  oi'  his  followers,  saiil  to  the  rivt, 
*I  will  not  have  anv  one  die  for  me.'^  The  theatre  of  this 
shameful  .•*<*ene  was  called  the  Field  of  Falsehooil." 

*•  liOlhi-r,  havin;/  Kiroine  again  the  master  of  the  i>erson  of 
L'ldwi;:,  det'Tinined  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter  at  once,  and  to 
:iiii.*h  his  fatlnT.  This  I-other  w:is  a  man  who  did  n<n  n'cctil 
from  bliMnHieil.  He  eau.^.'d  one  of  I^Tnhards  bn»thers  to  b<i 
butchen*«l,  autl  he  hail  hi.s  .»«ist«T  thnnvn  into  the  »Saune,*  but  he 
dreaded  public  exeerati<.>n  if  he  laid  parricidal  hands  ufKUi  Lud- 
w'i'j.  lie  (N>ne'.'ivetl  the  dt>i;^m  of  d*-;: Hiding  him  by  im|K>sing 
on  him  a  public  j>«nanee  .^o  humiliating  that  he  never  afterward 
could  rai>i'  his  head.  L»tlier's  bi>hops  laid  l>efore  the  prison- 
er a  list  of  crimes  of  which  he  wa<  t«»  av«»w  himself  guilt  v.  First 
u|H»ri  ihi*  li.-^t  w:is  th«*  death  nf  his  ntphew  (he  w:ls  innoe«*nt 
of  it);  tht*n  the  p'TJuii-s  to  wliich  h*'  had  expos^^l  the  [HN>ple 
by  the  nrw  tbvisions  of  thr  Kmpin*:  then  his  having  wageil 
war  in  I^'Ut :  tht-n  his  having  Ikvu  loo  wven.'  toward  the  [rnr- 
tb«ans  of  his  sohs  {\\r  had  saved  them  from  death):  then  his 
having  alloweil  .lu-lith  and  oihers  to  justify  them.sclvi*3!  bv 
oaths;  sixthly,  hut  having  c\]>ose«l  the  state  to  inurdcrS|  pU* 

•  A«trr>n  ,  r.  4i.  »  T-^-can.  r    42. 

•  Il.i«l..  r.  ir.  •  l»i.|  .  .    .'..•. 
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laches,  and  sncrilocro,  bv  cxcitinir  i^oncral  war:  sovoniLlv.  Li- 
having  cxcittid  those  civil  wars  by  arbitrary  divi.sioiid  of  iL-: 
Empire;  h'l.stly,  his  having  ruined  the  state,  which  it  wa5  LI? 
duty  to  defend."'^ 

ft, 

*•  When  the  absurd  confession  was  read  in  the  church  of  Sr. 
Medard  at  Soissons,  poor  Ludwig  disjuited  nothing-,  lie  .^igri'.  i 
the  whole,  humbled  himself  as  mueh  as  they  pleased,  conll-5."?C'i 
himself  thrice  guilty,  wept,  and  demanded  pcrniis.'rion  to  d.- 
jniblie  penance  in  reparation  of  the  scandals  lie  Lad  causeJ." 
lie  [uit  olf  his  military  baldrie,  donned  the  haircloth,  and  in  tLi= 
miserable,  liumbk'd.  deujraded  ]>li'_rht,  his  son  led  him  awav  :■.< 
the  c:i[)ital  of  the  Empire,  to  Aachen,  the  same  city  in  whicli 
Charlemagne  had  formerly  caused  him  to  assume  the  crow:, 
upon  the  altar."^ 

*'  The  parricide  thought  that  he  had  killed  Ludwig,  but  a  h^:2o 
ii..r.oti.'n  ::.:;-.in,  V^^Y  ^^Oii^  iu  tlic  Empire.  That  i)eoplc,  itself  s> 
A.i).  sut.  wretched,  found  tears  for  its  old  emperor.    Men  tuld 

each  other  with  horror,  how  the  son  had  kept  hini  at  the  alur 
weeping,  and  sweeping  tlie  dust  with  his  white  hairs;  how  ihiU 
second  Ham,  exj)osing  his  fatlier^s  nakedness  to  the  scoffs  of  the 
nudtitud(\  had  searched  out  his  father's  sins ;  how  he  had  dravra 
np  his  confrssiiMi — and  what  a  confession!  fdled  from  end  to 
cn«l  with  calunmies  and  lits.  It  was  the  Archbishop  Ebbo.  the 
fellow-studrnt  f'i'  Ludwig  and  his  foster-brother,  one  of  tlio.-p 
sons  r»f  snis  whom  lie  luvt-d  so  much,*  who  had  j)lucked  olTliis 
baldiie  ahil  had  cl«»l]ii.'d  him  in  haircloth.     But,  in  takinir  fr«im 

v.. 

him  tlu'  ;:in]]«*  and  the  sword,  in  divesting  him  of  the  costume 
of  tin*  tynints  and  the  n"l)lrs.  tiny  had  made  him  appear  t«)  the 
p'opl'.^  as  on^>  of  the  prople,  as  a  saint  and  as  a  man,  and  Ins 
history  was  nnn,^  other  than  that  of  Adam  in  tin*  Ijibl-.*.  His 
Kvi'  had  rninrd  him,  (.)r,  if  von  will,  one  of  lhos.»  daUL'hti-rs  of 
the  giants  who  in  (i.-ij,>is  srdiU'.-d  tin*  children  ofliod.  Airain, 
in  this  marvi'l«'Us  examj-N^  of  suIU'ring  and  patience,  in  ihi.^ 
man  in<uli.;.l  and  spit  ujjon  an<l  blessing  all  those  who  hoajXKl 
him  w  it  ji  (.utragrs,  the  i.)eoj)le  thought  they  beheld  the  antit\'po 

'  A.  la    r.\mi(t(ir:itionis  LuJ.  Pii.,         '  Chn»n.    Mois$iac.,   np.   Rcr.    Rcr. 
;ip.  SiT.  K  r.  !•>.,  \i.,  LMr>.  Tr..  v,,  K!. 

'  I!'i-1.,  I't.;.  •  Tlu.j.n,   c.   A\:    Astron.,    c,  4; 
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of  Job's  patience,  or  rather  an  imago  of  the  Savior.    No  detail 
had  been  lacking,  neither  the  vinegar  nor  the  wormwood." 

"  Thus  the  old  emperor  found  himself  raised  up  again  by  the 
very  depth  of  his  degradation ;  every  body  recoiled  from  the 
parricide.  Abandoned  by  the  grandees  (834-5),  and  now  no 
longer  able  to  seduce  his  father's  partisans,*  Lother  fled  to 
Italy.  Ilimself  in  ill  health,  he  saw  all  the  heads  of  his  party 
die  in  the  course  of  one  summer  (836).  Tlic  Bisho]>s  of  Amiens 
and  Troycs,  his  father-in-law  llugue.'^.  Counts  Matfried  and 
Lambert,  Agimbert  do  Perche,  Godfreid  and  his  son  Borgarit, 
prefect  of  his  chases,  and  a  multitude  of  others.'  Ebl)o,  de- 
posted  from  the  see  of  Rheims,  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  ob- 
scurity and  e.xile.  Wala  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
near  the  tomb  of  St.  Colomban.  A  brother  of  St.  Amulf  of 
Metz,  the  ancestor  of  the  Karlingans,  had  been  ablwt  of  that 
monastery.  He  died  thin*  the  verv  vear  in  which  so  many  of 
his  party  perished,  exclaiming  every  moment,  *Why  was  I 
boni  a  man  of  quarrel,  a  man  of  dis4*ord?'^  This  grandson 
of  Karl  Martel,  this  ]>olitical  monk,  this  factioim  saint,  this 
harsh,*  fiery,  jxossionate  man,  shut  up  by  Karl  the  Great  in  a 
monastery,  tlun  Ix'come  his  counsellor,  and  afterward  almost 
King  c^f  Italy  under  Pippin  and  Bernhard,  had  the  misfortune 
to  a.<>oeialo  a  name  till  then  unblemi.-heJ,  with  the  parricidal 
revolts  of  the  sons  of  LudwiL'.'* 

*'  Lutlwi^  the  Pious,  however,  swayed  by  the  same  counsels, 
Thirfn.>  .n..f  iVul  just  what  was  likely  to  n^new  the  n»volt,  and  to 
wrt.  *  rauso  his  fall  acr.iin.  On  the  one  hand,  he  summon- 
ed  hi.'*  pran«l«'«s  to  n\*torr  to  the  chuR'hcs*  the  cstat<\s  they  had 
nsurju'd.  On  ihr  otlur  hand,  he  diminished  the  j>ortion  of  his 
v\dr<i  .«i»!H,  who.  it  i."*  true,  ha«l  vrrv  wt-ll  dt\<i^r\'*d  thi.s  and  he 
cnd»»wnl  at  th«*ir  oxjuns**  the  son  c»f  his  choice,  the  .«on  of 
Judith,  Karl  th<'  IVild.  The  sons  <»f  Pippin  who  had  ju.'Jt  tlitd 
iKvn*  dispMli  d.  I^udwig  the  Grnnan  was  rfxluro*!  t»>  the  jkw- 
Pi-ssion  of  Bavaria  alont»;  evtry  thing  was  divided  Ix'twi^cn 
Ix)ther  and   Karl.     The  old  cmjKTor  is  n*i>ortcd  to  have 

'  NitliAnli  lli!>t«»rijr,  i.,  4,  »p.  Nrr.         •  IMJ.. /MicWm. 
Fr,  ^li..  r.*.  '  Annal.  ISrninUni,  Ann.  k17.  ap. 

»  A*in.n  .  r.  .'ii;.  Scr.  ».,  %i..  T.*** :  Aitivn.,  c.  55, 
•  A^uSS.Onl.S.Ikm^l..S4.p.4G3. 
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said  to  the  former,  *  Ilere,  my  son,  is  the  whole  realm  before 
thine  eyes ;  divide  it,  and  Karl  shall  choose ;  or  if  thou  wilt 
choose,  we  will  divide.'    Lother  took  the  east,  and  E^l  was  to 
have  the  west.    Ludwig  of  Bavaria  took  up  arms  to  hinder  the 
execution  of  this  treaty,  and,  by  a  strange  mutation,  the  father 
on  this  occasion  had  France  upon  his  side,  and  the  son  had  Ger- 
many.   But  old  Ludwig  sank  under  the  sorrow  and  distresses 
of  this  new  war.    *I  pardon  Ludwig,'  he  said,  *but  let  him  look 
to  himself,  he  who,  despising  God's  law,  has  brought  down  his 
father's  white  hairs  to  the  grave.'^     The  emperor  died  at  In- 
gelheim,  in  an  island  of  the  Rhine,  near  Mentz,^  in  the  centre 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  unity  of  the  Empire  died  with  him." '^ 

On  receiving  news  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Lother,  who 
Lother  auerts  was  in  Italy,  sent  messengers  among  all  the  Franks 
the  empire,  to  anuouuce  that  hc  was  about  to  take  possession 
of  the  empire,  and  to  require  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  its  sub- 
jects, but  promising,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  pre- 
serve to  each  man  his  honors  and  benefices.  Many  leudes 
hastened  to  accept  the  terms,  and  declared  themselves  the  par- 
tisans of  the  young  monarcli ;  but  two  distinct  tendencies  op- 
posed his  renewal  of  the  factitious  unity  of  the  empire :  the 
first  and  most  powerful,  the  instinctive  disposition  of  diffeient 
regions  to  gather  into  separate  nationahties,  and  the  second, 
the  ambition  of  great  individuals  to  reign  as  sovereigns  on  their 
own  independent  estates.  The  younger  sons  of  Ludwig  Pious 
became  the  nucleus,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  nationalizing 
impulse.  Karl  collected  about  him  Ncustria  and  a  strong  par- 
ty in  Aquituin,  while  Ludwig,  the  Germanic,  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  Bavaria  and  the  German  tribes.  Pippin  the 
Second,  son  of  Pippin  of  Aquitain,  made  a  show  of  authority 
in  the  domains  of  his  father,  where  he  was  aided  by  Lother, 
whose  aspirations  to  the  empire  he  in  turn  suj>portcd.  All  tho 
nations  of  the  west  were  soon  involved  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
brothers,  which  were  also  their  own  quarrels.  Karl  and  Lud- 
wig, having  a  common  interest  in  resisting  the  pretensions  of 
Lother,  joined  their  forces,  and  challenged  him  to  submit  their 

*  Astron.,  G4.  dalbertiu,  in  MartjroK,  ap.  Scr.  FV., 

*  Niihardi,  i.,  8;  Astron.,  04;  Wan-    vi.,  71. 

'  Michelct,  1.  ii.,  c.  2,  Kellj*« 
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differences  to  the  judgment  of  God,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
arbitration  of  battle.  At  length  their  armies  met  near  the  liithj 
villagt*  of  Fontamtuj/i  (Fontiiinellej*),  in  the  neighborhooil  of 
Auxerre. 

It  is  eonjeetured  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troc»ps 
itottk*  i4  F»m-  were  eolk^etinl  on  eaeh  side,  although  nothing  defin- 
•41.  ite  can  be  known  as  to  numwrs.     Ijother,  who  had 

not  yet  been  joined  by  Pippin  II.,  delayed  the  encounter  by  vari- 
ous exi>edients.  Karl  and  Ludwig  thenu^elves  were  not  over 
anxious  tt»  pn.>ceed  to  extremes,  and  sent  deputies  to  their 
bn»thrr,  mon»  than  once,  to  projHJSi*  an  amicable  division  of 
the  estate's  (>f  their  falhrr.  Ix)lher  pn*varicated.  Wtrary  at 
l:t<t  of  his  constant  ev:u<i(Mis,  tht*  brothers  iravc  orders  to  trv 
the  i."->ut».  (hi  the  m<»rniiiir  of  the  L'r)th  of  June,  the  combat 
ojx'U'd  alt»n;:  th**  whoh*  line  (»f  tho  masses  of  men  drawn  up  in 
fnjnt  of  i'aih  otlnT.  Nearly  all  the  pi'f'ple  that  had  Invn  sub 
yxi  to  tin-  ;rn*al  Karl  wen*  n'pn*s<iited  in  the  frightful  eon 
ili«t :  the  Italians  and  Anstrx^ians,  with  some  A<piit{mians, 
foUL'lit  for  I/>thrr,  and  th»'  <i«'rmans.  th«»  Xeustrians,  the  Kur- 
gundians,  and  othor  Aquitanians,  for  Lu«lwig  and  Karl.  The 
stniL'Lrl<*  wiL-i  bltMnlv  and  obstinat**.  and  for  more  than  six  houni 
ihf  virforv  s«'»in»  <1  undrrid«*.l.  I/itlnT  fmallv  withdn*w,  Irav- 
ing  f«'rty  !ln»iisan«l  dtad  on  th**  li»ld  of  battle;*  an  t^jual  num- 
IxT  1111  on  tip*  >id«'  of  th»'  broihrrs;  and  lh«'  victors  tln'ms^'lv<« 
wi-re  rori-trriiat«-d  bv  thf  hfrribli*  e<»st  <»f  th»'ir  victory.  All 
th«'  llowi  r  of  till'  Franki>h  iiobilitv  wm*  destn>V4'<l,  sav»  the 
annali.-t.  <n  that  tin  y  wrn*  no  longi-r  able  to  n*puls*!  ihc  in- 
n»ad<  '"f  the  Sarat't-ns  aiid  N»»rthineu.'  The  allit^l  brothers,  in 
thtir  fiii'lit  at  thf  hav«»c'  ronunitt<'<l  by  thrir  own  hands,  a]>p*al- 
ri\  to  thf  pritsts  to  know  what  they  .*ihotild  do.  Tin*  men  of 
ihf  chun-h  r«:u^.-unMl  tht  ir  eous4-itMH*rs  by  thvlaring  that  :m  they 
ha<l  ap|i'al«il  to  tip*  j«i«lL'm«-nt  of  <i<hK  tht»  n*sult  might  Ik*  re- 
garded :c*  his  «l»'«"i.-i«.ii :  that  no  one  who,  either  by  w«»nl  or  ac- 
ti<»n,  had  lHt"ri<;;d«  d  tin  in  was  Lruiltv  of  sin ;  antl  thai  all  that 

'   Nithar.t.    tin*    ln-^t    .lutKofjiy    f.ir  ranr  T A jrnr Hi  IU«i  nn.  Lihrr  iVjuiiftr.. 

ihrw  liTiK-*.  ftr.'l  »)i«»  »a*  fij,ri#r»«l  »n  li«,  apuil  S-ri}*!.  Ilrmiu  Itmlimr.,  t.  ii. 

tbi*  taitli*.  hAv*  noihtnt:  •>(  ihv  nunil«*rm  |i.  Ih.**  >. 

rn|tirr«J  ur  killrtl.     I'ht*  ftUirmrnti  in  '  Annal    Mrfirna.  ;   Aniwl   n^rtibt- 

tbr    irxt    nrr    ukrn    fr<  Hi    an    luliati  ftiii ;   >iilh*nl  ,lli»t.,  I.  ii.,  r.  10). 
nritcr.  nhu  wm,  howc^rr,  a  c*  ntriiipi» 
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was  needed  was  a  fast  of  three  days  to  secure  the  remission  of 
the  sins  of  the  dead  and  a  continuance  of  the  divine  assistance. 
Lother  having  withdrawn  into  Aachen,  next  made  his.  way 
among  the  Saxons,  while  Ludwig  repaired  to  Bavaria,  and 
Karl  to  Aquitain. 

The  interval  of  a  year  was  passed  in  preparations  for  another 
Theoftthat  contest.  Lother  was  unwilling  to  abide  by  the  judg- 
A.D.  842.  '  ment  of  God ;  and,  in  his  desperation,  made  common 
cause  with  the  Saxon  serfs  {lazzi)  and  freemen  {freilingi)  against 
their  nobles  (edeUngl)^  suftering  them  to  return  to  their  ancient 
idolatries,  and  even  promising  them  grants  of  land.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ludwig  and  Karl  strengthened  their  alliance,  and 
appealed  to  the  people  of  their  respective  dominions.  "  You 
know,"  they  said,  '•  how  many  times  since  the  death  of  our  father, 
Lother  has  endeavored  to  destroy  us.  Neither  brotherhood,  nor 
Christianity,  nor  any  other  means,  has  been  able  to  mftintftin 
justice  between'  us  or  preserve  peace.  As  a  last  resort  we  ap- 
pealed to  the  will  of  God,  and  became  victors.  We  might  have 
pursued  our  brother,  but  in  pity  to  the  Christian  people  as  well 
as  himself,  we  did  not ;  wc  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  govern 
our  realms  in  quiet.  This  he  has  refused ;  he  visits  our  lands 
with  fire  and  sword ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  band  together,  as 
of  old,  against  a  common  enemy."  By  the  14th  of  Februaiy  of 
the  next  year  (8i2),  the  brothers  collected  in  the  environs  of 
Argcntaria  (Strasbourg)  a  considerable  army,  before  which,  after 
repeating  the  addresses  they  had  made  to  the  people,  they  pro- 
nounced an  oatli  of  mutual  friendship  and  fidelity.  ThsX  it 
might  be  understood  by  all,  the  solemn  adjuration  was  repeat- 
ed, not  in  the  usual  language  of  all  treaties  and  councils,  the 
Latin,  but  in  the  popular  speech  of  Gaul  and  Germany.  The 
King  of  the  Germans  si)oke  in  the  Itomancc  tongue,  as  it  was 
called,  a  ])eculiar  mixture  of  Keltic,  I^tin,  and  German;  and 
the  King  of  the  Franci  or  Gauls,  in  the  Tudesquo  or  German.^ 
Ludwi*r,  as  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  read  his  obligation  the  first. 
**  I^ro  Don  amnr,  et  pro  Christian  poblo,  et  nostro  commun  sal- 
vamento,  dist  di  in  avant,  in  quant  Deus  savir  et  podir  me  du- 

'  Nitlianl  Cllist.,  I.  iii.,  c.  TO  writo.4     ^fcmoircs^  by  Gnicot,  there  U  S/Sk  «ni- 
in  Latin.  Imt  pvcs  these  ontlis  in  the     tVc  of  hU  writing, 
original  di;ilci'ts.     In  tlic  Colhction  dfs 
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nat,  si  solvarcio  cLst  moon  fradrc  Karlo  ct  in  adjudha,  et  in  cad- 
buna  (X)sa,  8i  ciini  om  ]kt  dR'it  son  fradrc  salvar  dist,  in  o  quid 
il  mi  altrc  si  fazot.  Kt  ab  Ludher  nul  plaid  numquam  prindrai, 
qui  meon  vol  cii*t  meo  fradre  Karlc,  in  damno  sit."  Ludwig 
Laving  swoni,  Karl  roi)oaled  the  oath  in  Gennan :  **  In  Godes 
minna  induin  tes  christiancs  folchcs,  ind  unscr  bcdhcro  gchalt- 
nissi,  Ion  thi?8emo  dage  frammordcs,  so  fram  so  mir  Got  gcwi- 
zei  iudi  madh  furgibit  so  hald  in  tesan  minan  bruodher  soso 
man  mit  rchtu  sinan  brudcr  seal,  inthui  thaz  er  mig  soso  ma 
duo ;  indi  mit  Luthcrcn  iuno  klcinnin  thing  nc  geganga  zhc 
minan  vvillon  imo  ce  scadhcn  vverhen/*^  A  conlirmatory 
oath  was  then  uttered  by  the  i)eoplc,  each  in  its  vernacular. 
The  Franei  said,  "Si  Lodhuvigs  sagramentque  son  fradrc  Kar- 
lo jurat,  eonsiTvat,  et  Karlus  meos  scndra  de  suo  part  non  los 
tiinit,  si  io  n-turiiar  non  lint  iH»is,  nc  io  nc  nuels  cui  co  retumar 
int  pois,  in  nulla  adjudha  contra  Ixxlhuwig  nun  lin  iver."  The 
Germans  rii>ealed,  *'Uba  Karl  then  eid  then  er  sincno  bniod- 
her  Ludhuwi^re  gt*s.<uor  gekLstit,  ind  Ludhuwigmin  herro  then 
er  init>  gfsuor  forbrihehit,  ob  ina  ih  nes  irrwcnden  nc  mag,  nah 
ih,  nah  thrro,  noh  liein  then  ih  ea  irrwendcn  mag,  vrindhar 
Karle  imo  er  follusli  nc  wirdhit/*'  In  the  Romance  form  of 
this  oath,  wr  have  the  earliest  monument  of  the  tongue  out  of 
whieh  tlie  iiHHltTn  Krmeh  was  farmed.  The  |x*oj>le  of  the 
Wrsi  had  conn:  to  bi»  divided,  with  more  and  inort*  distinctness, 
into  two  elx'^^ts,  those  rMinjK»srd  of  Franks  and  Germans,  who 
still  adhiTrd  t«>  lh«'  Teutonic  diidivts,  and  thosi\  ci»mpos<tl  <»f 
Franks,  <  J  alio- Romans,  and  Aijuitanians,  who  us^mI  the  I{o- 
manee  <liahvts  or  th«*  patois  which  had  grown  out  of  u  cor- 
ruptid  Liiin.  Tht*  fornur  t!un;^  to  the  name  of  Gennans, 
whil»*  ihf  lattrr,  n(»t  t*»  !«►>(•  all  .-hare  in  th**  L'lorvof  the  Frank- 

•   Thi«  14  III  Knt*li«ti.     *•  F'-r  iht*  li.^i*  •  TIm*   Knf;li«h   i*   »•  f.»ll«»ti*:   *' II' 

<if  (••»!  aihl  for  lh<  < '!iri>!..in  |««>|-li',  ;iiii  I.ti'lnii;   ktt  |»   llir    (tilth    ««iii<h    Ih*   luui 

iiiir  f  otiiiiiiin  Villi'! ^,  It  'Ml  tliM  t\:\\  f<>r>  ^wtini  t«»  hi«  brnthrr  K:ir],  ai»I  if  Karl, 

ftanl.  Atitl  iio  l«fi»;  .i«<t<»-l  -h-ill  i:\\v  lu"  my  lunj,  <•!)  hi*  |«irt  «1*n^  imt  kivp  il, 

ufitliT^taniliiip;  iiii'l  )«'>«•  r,  I   will   »'\\\  -  if  I  cftii  n<i(  lirintr  Inm  \Kk*\  U*  it-<>«iul 

|B>rt  tiiy  hr"ifit  r  K.irl  Inn-  |>r<Miit.  t-\  tiritlicr  I  n«'r  mu\  oihrr*  ran  ^nnjc  him 

•  ill  Ati'l  111  I  %(r)  iliiti.'. ..    :i  .•  iu'!.Mi..il  \<uV  tti  It.  1  «ill  aiil  htm   in  ndthin^ 

t-ni*  •honM    impi"  rt    ••im  *   l«fi.thir,   •.»  ncain^t    l.udwi);    ni»w   or   orr."     The 

l<>ni(  •«  hi*  "h.iU  (!••  ti"  -.iMM-  for  ino.  (»t*muin«  in  rr|«-aiin(;  thu  ihAAgvd  the 

An«l  n«*\rr  will  I  ni^kr  ari\  a»:ri^  nif  nl  urUcr  uf  the  UAOm. 
«ith  I^'ltiif  m!..^>i  I\   i<i\    Mill  •}.all  be 
to  th«-  i!i  Min.'  nt  wf  tu\  l-r«  t^.1  r.  ' 
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isli  name,  began  to  call  themselves  Franct^  and  their  oountrr 
Francia  Nova,  or  New  France.^ 

This  new  alliance  of  the  lyings,  and  the  favor  and  enthasiasm 
Thetremtyof  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  people  of  all  parts, 
Verdun,  w3.  (Jigturbcd  thc  Confidence  of  the  partisans  of  Lolher. 
The  nations  and  the  nobles  were  alike  weary  of  the  war. 
Gradually  thc  army  of  the  emperor  withdrew  from  his  sup- 
port, and  he  was  obliged  to  offer  concessions.  He  vacated  the 
imperial  palace  of  Aachen,  which  his  brothers  immediately  oc- 
cupied, and  fled  into  Burgundy.  The  bishops,  assuming  to 
themselves  thc  right  to  dispose  of  thc  kingdoms,  declared  that 
Lother  had  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  will  to  govern  the 
state  aright,  and  enjoined  his  brothers  "  by  the  divine  authority 
to  take  his  kingdom,  and  govern  it  according  to  the  will  of 
God."  Lother  saw  thc  pass  to  which  his  affairs  had  come,  and, 
inviting  his  brothers  to  a  conference  at  a  little  island  of  the 
Saonc  near  Macon,  proposed  an  amicable  settlement  A  com- 
mission of  three  hundred  members  was  appointed  to  distribute 
itself  over  the  surface  of  the  empire,  and  by  an  exact  examina- 
tion of  thc  wealth  of  each  region,  and  the  wishes  of  its  people, 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  making  an  equitable 
division.^  The  next  year  thc  commissioners  reported  the  re 
suit  of  their  researches  to  the  three  kings,  assembled  at  Verdun, 
and  a  treaty  of  separation  was  drawn  up  and  executed,  which 
gave  Gaul,  from  the  Meuse  and  Saonc  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees, 
to  Karl ;  which  gave  Germany,  beyond  the  Rhine,  to  Ludwig 
the  Germanic;  and  which  secured  to  Lother  Italy,  with  a 
broad  strip  on  the  Rhine,  between  the  dominions  of  Karl  and 
Ludwig,  under  the  name  of  Lotheringia  or  Lorraine.'  This 
was  the  first  great  treaty  of  modern  Europe :  it  began  a  poli^ 
ical  division,  which  lasted  for  many  centuries;  the  great  cm- 


*  Sismondi  (Hist,  dcs  Fran^ais,  t.  ii., 
p.  3S).  Francia  was  the  Latin  name 
of  Frankenland,  and  liad  long  U'fore 
been  applied  to  the  dominions  of  thc 
Franks  on  Ixttli  hides  of  thc  Khinc. 
Their  oountrv  was  then  divided  into 
ILiiiit  and  Wc^st  Francia;  but  in  the 
time  of  Karl  thc  Great  and  Ludwig 
Pious,  we  find  tlie  monk  of  St.  Gall 
using  the  terms  Franria  iVom,  in  ojijio- 


sition  to  thc  Francia^  qmtr  dititur  trnti^ 
pui  (Monnch.  San  Gall.,  apad  BoaqoM, 
t.  v.,  p.  nr»).  Sec  Thicrty  (Lettiti 
Hur  rilist.  de  Franc.,  p.  149). 

'  Nithard.,  Hist.,  h  iv.,  c.  5. 

^  Annal.  Bcrtiniani,  et  Fnldeiw. 
TliiH  part  wan  rocnrcd  to  Lother  prob- 
ably  that  he  might  hare  space  ia  a  good 
wine  region. 
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pirc  of  Karl  was  formally  dismembered  by  it,  and  the  pieces  of 
it  scattered  among  his  degenerate  descendants.  "  Weep  for  the 
race  of  the  Franks,"  sings  Floras,  deacon  of  Lyons,  and  friend 
of  Agobard — "  weep  for  the  race  of  the  Franks !  A  beau- 
tiful empire,  which  flourished  under  a  single  and  brilliant  di- 
adem; which  had  judges,  and  laws,  and  councils;  where  the 
young  men  read  in  the  holy  books,  and  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren were  formed  to  letters ;  which  was  maintained  in  perfect 
accord,  by  fear  on  one  side  and  love  on  tlie  other;  to  which 
foreign  kingdoms,  Greeks  and  barbarians,  and  even  the  Senate 
of  Latiuni,  sent  their  embassadors ;  to  which  the  race  of  llom- 
ulus,  Rome  herself,  mother  of  nations,  was  subject;  which,  in 
short,  had  Rome  for  a  citadel  and  the  key-holder  of  heaven  for 
a  founder — this  empire  is  fallen,  alas!  gone  is  its  glory  and  its 
name,  and  what  now  is  to  become  of  the  people?'*^  It  might 
well  have  seemed  to  a  contomi>orary  an  hour  of  affliction  and 
darkneji»<.  The  gR»at  race  of  the  Pippins  and  Karls,  which  for 
two  hundred  years  had  furnished  giants  to  the  world;  which 
had  restored  ortler  among  the  Franks  devouring  each  other; 
which  had  arrested  the  predatory  inroails  of  the  Saracens  at  the 
south,  and  the  Germans  at  the  north,  establishing  Christianity 
among  the  latter ;  which  had  given  permanence  as  well  as  sway 
to  the  sj)iritual  monan-hy  of  the  Church,  and  revived  in  the 
bos«>in  of  Western  Kun)jx)  the  nux**t  majestic  fonn  of  govern- 
ment the  world  had  yet  known,  the  empire — this  noble  race 
was  fallen  into  decay,  and  its  glorious  dtxHls  were  about  to  dis- 
apjM^ar  with  it.  But  a  mon'  |M*netrating  vision  would  have  seen 
that  the  Church  remained,  that  Christianity  would  not  receile, 
that  the  name  of  the  great  Karl  would  become  a  civilizing  in- 
spiration c»f  th(»  West,  and  that  the  fragments  into  which  his 
empire  split  were  not  the  broken  and  useless  pieces  of  a  mag- 
nifirent  fabric  uv<'rthrown,  but  themselves  the  eonierstones  of 
more  ini{x*rial  structures.  The  enforeeil  unity  of  Roman  eon- 
trivant*e  was  shattend  forever,  but  the  seeds  of  vital  nationali- 
ties were  s<>wn,  and  already  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  sprout- 
ed out  (»f  the  cartli. 

'  Fluri    Dime.  London.  QucreU  cl«     Diriikuinr    Iropcr.,   ft|>od    Bonqoet,   t. 

lii.,  p.  a02. 

THE   END. 
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